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DISCOURSE 


OF  THE 


LIBERTY  OF  PROPHESYING. 


SECTION   IV. 
Oftht  Difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture. 

I.  Thb9£  considerations  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  Scrip* 
tare  itself ;  but  then  if  we  consider  that  we  have  no  certain 
ways  of  determining  places  of  difficulty  and  question,  infalli- 
bly and  certainly,  but  that  we  must  hope  to  be  saved  in  the 
belief  of  things  plain,  necessary,  and  fundamental,  and  our 
pious  endeavour  to  find  out  God's  meaning  in  such  places, 
which  he  hath  left  under  a  cloud  for  other  great  ends  reserv- 
ed to  his  own  knowledge,  we  shall  see  a  very  great  necessity 
in  allowing  a  liberty  in  prophesying,  without  prescribing  au« 
thoritatively  to  other  men's  consciences,  and  becoming  lords 
and  masters  of  their  faith.    Now  the  means  of  expounding 
Scripture  are  either  external  or  internal.     For  the  external, 
as  church-authority,  tradition,  fathers,  councils  and  decrees 
of  bishops, — they  are  of  a  distinct  consideration,  and  follow 
after  in  their  order.     But  here  we  will  first  consider  the  inva* 
Udity  and  uncertainty  of  all  those  means  of  expounding 
Scripture ;  which  are  more  proper  and  internal  to  die  nature 
of  the  thing.    The  great  masters  of  commentaries,  some 
whereof  have  undertaken  to  know  all  mysteries,  have  pro* 
pounded  many  ways  to  expound  Scripture,  which  indeed  are 
excellent  helps,  but  not  infallible  assistances,  both  because 
themselves  are  but  moral  instruments,  which  force  not  truth 
'  ex  abscondito,'  as  also  because  they  are   not   infallibly 
used  and  applied.  1.  Sometime  the  sense  is  drawn  forth  by 
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the  context  and  connexion  of  parts  :  it  is  well,  when  it  can 
be  so*  But  when  there  are  two  or  three  antecedents,  and  sub- 
jects spoken  of,  what  man  or  what  rule  shall  ascertain  me, 
that  I  make  my  reference  true  by  drawing  the  relation  to 
such  an  antecedent;  to  which  I  have  a  mind  to  apply  it,  ano- 
ther hath  not  ?  For  in  a  contexture,  where  one  part  does  not 
always  depend  upon  another,  where  things  of  differing  natures 
intervene  and  interrupt  the  first  intentions,  there  it  is  not  al- 
ways very  probable  to  expound  Scripture,  and  take  its  mean- 
ing by  its  pioportioa  to  the  neighbouring  words.  But  who 
desires  satisfaction  in  this,  may  read  the  observation  verified 
in  St.  Gregory's*  morals  upon  Job ;  and  the  instances  he  there 
brings,  are  excellent  proof,  that  this  way  of  interpretation 
does  not  warrant  any  man  to  impose  his  expositions  upon 
the  belief  and  understanding  of  other  men  too  confidently 
and  magisterially. 

2.  Secondly :  another  great  pretence  or  medium  is  the 
conference  of  places,  .which  lUyricus  calls  **  ingens  reme- 
dium  et  felicissimam  expositionem  sancttt  scriptursB ;"  and 
indeed  so  it  is,  if  wdl  and  temperately  used  ;  but  then  we 
are  beholden  to  them  that  do  so ;  for  there  is  no  rule  that 
can  constrain  them  to  it ;  for  comparing  of  places  is  of  so 
indefini^  capacity,  that  if  diere  be  ambiguity  of  words,  va- 
riety of  sense,  alteration  of  circumstances,  or  difference  of 
style  amongst  divine  writers,  then  there  is  nothing  that  may 
be  more  abused  by  wilful  people,  or  may  more  easily  tleceive 
the  unwary,  or  that  may  more  amuse  the  most  intelligent  ob- 
server. The  anabaptists  take  advantage  enough  in  this  pro- 
ceeding ; — and  indeed  so  may  any  one  that  list ;  and  when  we 
pretend  against  them  the  necessity  of  baptizing  all,  by  autho- 
rity of  '  nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritn,'*  they 
have  a  parallel  for  it,  and  tell  us,  that  Christ  will  '*  baptize 
us  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  and  that  one  place 
expounds  the  other ;  and  because  by  fire  is  not  meant  an 
dement,  or  any  thing  that  is  natural,  but  an.  allegory  and 
figurative  expression  of  the  same  thing ;  so  also  by  water 
may  be  meant  the  figure  signifying  the  effect  or  manner  of 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fire  in  one  place,  and  water 
in  the  other,  do  but  rej^esent  to  us  that  Christ's  baptism  is 
nothing  else  but  the  cleansing  and  purifying  us  by  the  Holy 
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Ghost.  Bat  that  which  I  here  hote^  at  of  greatest  concern- 
inent»  and  which  in  all  reason  ought  to  be  an  utter  overthrow 
to  this  topic^  is  a  universal  abuse  of  it  among  those  that 
use  it  most;  and  when  two  places  seem  to  have  the  same  ex- 
pression*  or  if  a  word  have  a  double  signification, — because 
in  this  place  it  may  have  such  a  senses  therefore  it  must;  be- 
cause in  one  of  the  places  the  sense  is  to  their  purpose,  they 
conclude  that  therefore  it  must  be  so  in  the  other  too.  An 
instance  I  give  in  the  great  question  between  the  Socinians 
and  the  Catholics.  If  any  place  be  urged  in  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  called  Ood,  they  shew  you  two  or  three 
where  the  word  God  is  taken  in  a  depressed  sense,  for  a 
'  quasi-Deus/  as  when  God  said*  to  Moses,  *•  Constitui  te 
Deum  Pharaonis;'  and  hence  they  argue,  because  I  can  shew 
the  word  is  used  for  a  '  Deus  factus/  therefore  no  argument 
is  sufficient  to  prove  Christ  to  be  '  Deus  verus'  from  the  ap- 
pellative of  '  Deus.'  And  might  not  another  argue  to  the 
exact  contrary,  and  as  well  urge  that  Moses  is  '  Deus  verus,' 
because  in  some  places  the  word  '  Deus'  is  used  '^pro  Deo 
CBterao :'  both  ways  the  argument  concludes  impiously  and 
unreasonably.  It  is  a  fallacy  '  a  posse  ad  esse  affirmative ;' 
because  breaking  of  bread  is  sometimes  used  for  a  eucha- 
ristical  manducation  in  Scripture;  therefore  I  shall  not,  from 
any  testimony  of  Scripture  affirming  the  first  Christians  to 
have  broken  bread  together,  conclude  that  they  lived  hospi- 
tably and  in  common  society.  Because  it  may  possibly  be 
eluded,  therefore  it  does  not  signify  any  thing.  And  this  is 
the  great  way  of  answering  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  against  any  thing,  that  any  man  hath  a  mind  to  de- 
fend ;  and  any  man  that  reads  any  controversies  of  any  side, 
shall  find  as  many  instances  of  this  vanity  almost  as  he  finds 
a^uments  from  Scripture ;  this  fault  was  of  old  noted  by  St. 
Austin,  for  then  they  had  got  the  trick,  and  he  is  angry  at  it; 
''  neque  enim  putare  debemus  esse  prsescriptum,  ut  quod  in 
sliquo  loco  res  aliqua  per  similitudinem  significaverit,  hoc 
etiam  semper  significare  credamus  ^." 

3.  Thirdly :  oftentimes  scriptures  are  pretended  to  be  ex- 
pounded by  a  proportion  and  analogy  of  reason.  And  this 
is  as  the  other;  if  it  be  well,  it  is  well.  But  unless  there  were 
some  '  intellectus  universalis'  furnished  with  infallible  pro- 

^  Do  Dootrin.  Christno.  lib.  3. 
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positions,  by  referring  to  which  every  man  might  argue  in'* 
fallibly»  this  logic  may  deceive  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest. 
For  it  is  with  reason  as  with  men's  tastes ;  although  there  are 
some  general  principles,  which  are  reasonable  to  all  men,  yet 
every  man  is  not  able  to  draw  out  all  its  consequences,  nor 
to  understand  them  when  they  are  drawn  forth,  nor  to  believe 
when  he  does  understand  them.  There  is  a  precept  of  St» 
Paul  directed  to  the  Thessalonians  before  they  were  gathered 
into  a  body  of  a  church,  "  To  withdraw  from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly*"."  But  if  this'precept  were  now  ob* 
served^  I  would  fain  know  whether  we  should  not  fidl  into 
that  inconvenience,  which  St.  Paul  sought  to  avoid  in  giving 
the  same  commandment  to  the  church  of  Corinth ; "  I  wrote 
to  you  that  ye  should  not  company  with  fornicators ;"  and 
"  yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  for 
then  ye  must  go  out  of  the  world  ^."  And  therefore,  he  re- 
strains it  to  a  quitting  the  society  of  Christians  living  ill  lives. 
But  now,  that  all  the  world  hath  been  Christians,  if  we 
should  sin  in  keeping  company  with  vicious  Christians,  must 
we  not  also  go  out  of  this  world  i  Is  not  the  precept  made 
null,  because  the  reason  is  altered,  and  things  are  come 
about,  and  that  the  ot  iroXXol  are  '  the  brethren,'  a&X^ 
ivofioZofuvoi,  'called  brethren,'  as  St.  Paul's  phrase  is  ?  And 
yet  either  this  never  was  considered,  or  not  yet  believed ;  for 
it  is  generally  taken  to  be  obligatory,  though,  I  think,  seldom 
practised.  But  when  we  come  to  expound  scriptures  to  a 
certain  sense  by  arguments  drawn  from'  prudential  motives, 
then  we  are  in  a  vast  plain  without  any  sufficient  guide,  and 
we  shall  have  so  many  senses,  as  there  are  human  pru- 
dences. But  that  which  goes  farther  than  this,  is  a  parity 
of  reason  from  a  plain  place  of  Scripture  to  an  obscure,  from 
that  which  is  plainly  set  down  in  a  text  to  another  that  is 
more  remote  from  it.  And  thus  is  that  place  in  St.  Mat- 
thew forced,  ''  If  thy  brother  refuse  to  be  amended, '  die 
ecclesise.'  "  Hence  some  of  the  Roman  doctors  argue,  if 
Christ  commands  to  /  tell  the  church'  in  case  of  adultery  or 
private  injury,  then  much  more  incase  of  heresy.  Well,  sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  good  interpretation :  why  must  I  stay  here? 
why  may  I  not  also  add,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  if  the  church 
must  be  told  of  heresy,  much  more  of  treason  :  and  why  may 
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not  I  reduce  all  sins  to  the  cognizance  of  a  church-tribunal, 
as  some  men  do  directly,  and  Snecanus  does  heartily  and 
plainly?  If  a  man's  principles  be  good,  and  his  deductions 
certain,  he  need  not  care  whither  they  carry  him :  but  when 
an  authority  is  intrusted  to  a  person,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power  expressed  in  his  commission,  it  will  not  be  safety  to 
meddle  beyond  his  commission  upon  confidence  of  a  parity 
of  reason. — To  instance  once  more  :  when  Christ  in  '  pasce 
OTes,  et  tu  es  Petrus,'  gave  power  to  the  Pope  to  govern  the 
church  (for  to  that  sense  the  church  of  Rome  expounds  those 
authorities),  by  a  certain  consequence  of  reason,  say  they,  he 
gave  all  things  necessary  for  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction;  and 
therefore  in  '  paace  oves'  he  gave  him  an  indirect  power  over 
temporals,  for  that  is  necessary  that  he  may  do  his  duty : 
well,  having  gone  thus  far,  we  will  go  farther  upon  the  pa- 
rity of  reason ;  therefore  he  hath  given  the  Pope  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  and  he  hath  given  him  power  to  give  it ;  for  how 
else  shall  Xavier  convert  the  Indians?  he  hath  given  him  pow- 
er also  to  command  the  seas  and  the  winds,  that  they  should 
obey  him,  for  this  also  is  very  necessary  in  some  cases.  And 
so  *  pasce  oves'  is  *  accipe  donum  linguarum,'  and  '  impera 
ventis,  et  dispone  regum  diademata,  et  laicorum  prsedia/  and 
*  influentiascceli'  too,  and  whatsoever  the  parity  of  reason  will 
judge  equally  necessary  in  order  to  'pasce  oves.' — ^Wben  a  man 
does  speak  reason,  it  is  but  reason  he  should  be  heard ;  but 
though  he  may  have  the  good  fortune,  or  the  great  abilities, 
to  do  it,  yet  he  hath  not  a  certainty,  no  regular  infallible  assist- 
ance, no  inspiration  of  ailments  and  deductions;  and  if  he 
had,  yet  because  it  must  be  reason  that  must  judge  of  reason, 
unless  other  men's  understandings  were  of  the  same  air,  the 
same  constitution  and  ability,  they  cannot  be  prescribed 
unto  by  another  man's  reai^on ;  especially  because  such  rea- 
sonings as  usually  are  in  explication  of  particular  places  of 
Scripture,  depend  upon  minute  circumstances  and  particular- 
ities, in  which  it  is  so  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  so  hard  to 
speak  reason  regularly  and  always,  that  it  is  the  greater  won- 
der we  be  not  deceived. 

4.  Fourthly :  others  pretend  to  expound  Scripture  by  the 
analogy  of  faith,  and  that  is  the  most  sure  and  infallible  way, 
as  it  is  thought :  but  upon  stricter  survey  it  is  but  a  chimera, 
a  tiling  in  '  nubibus,'  which  varies  like  the  right  Iiand  and 
left  hand  of  a  pillar,  and  at  the  best  is  but  like  the  coast  of  a 
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country  to  a  traveller  out  of  his  way  ;  it  may  bring  him  to 
his  journey's  end  though  twenty  miles  about;  it  may  keep  him 
from  running  into  the  sea,  and  from  mistaking  a  river  for 
dry  land ;  but  whether  this  little  path  or  the  other  be  the 
right  way,  it  tells  not  So  is  the  analogy  of  fiiith,  that  is,  if 
I  understand  it  right,  the  rule  of  faith,  that  is,  the  Creed.  Now 
were  it  not  a  fine  device  to  go  to  expound  all  the  Scripture 
by  the  Creed,  there  being  in  it  so  many  thousand  places,  which 
have  no  more  relation  to  any  article  in  the  Creed,  than  they 
have  to  '  Tityre,  tn  patnlee  ?'  Indeed,  if  a  man  resolves  to  keep 
the  analogy  of  faith,  that  is,  to  expound  Scripture,  so  as  not 
to  do  any  violence  to  any  fundamental  article,  he  shall  be 
sure,  however  he  errs,  yet  not  to  destroy  faith ;  he  shall  not 
perish  in  his  exposition.  And  that  was  the  precept  given  by 
St.  Paul,  that  all  prophesyings  should  be  estimated  kqt  iva* 
\oyiav  9rfor€Ci»c*;  c^nd  to  this  very  purpose,  St.  'Austin,  in  his 
exposition  of  Genesis,  by  way  of  preface  sets  down  the  arti- 
cles of  faith,  with  this  design  and  protestation  of  it,  that  if 
he  says  nothing  against  those  articles,  though  he  miss  the 
particular  sense  of  the  place,  there  is  no  danger  or  sin  in  hia 
exposition  ;  but  how  that  analogy  of  faith  should  have  any 
other  influence  in  expounding  such  places,  in  which  those  ar« 
tides  of  faith  are  neither  expressed  nor  involved*  I  under* 
stand  not.  But  then  if  you  extend  the  analogy  of  faith  far* 
ther  than  that,  which  is  proper  to  the  rule  or  symbol  of  faith, 
then  every  man  expounds  Scripture  'according  to  the  analogy 
of  faith ;'  but  what  ?  his  own  ftiith :  which  faith,  if  it  be  ques- 
tioned, I  am  no  more  bound  to  expound  according  to  the 
analogy  of  another  man's  faith,  than  he  to  expound  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  mine.  And  this  is  it  that  is  complained 
of  on  all  sides,  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions.  Scripture 
^eems  so  clearly  to  speak  what  they  believe,  that  they  won- 
der all  the  world  does  n(rt  see  it  as  clear  as  they  do :  but  they 
satisfy  themselves  with  saying,  that  it  is  because  they  come 
with  prejudice;  whereas,  if  they  had  the  true  belief,  that  is, 
theirs,  diey  would  easily  see  what  they  see.  And  this  is 
very  true :  for  if  they  did  believe  as  others  believe,  they  would 
expound  scriptures  to  their  sense ;  but  if  this  be  expounding 
according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  it  signifies  no  more  than 
this,  *  Be  you  of  my  mind,  and  then  my  arguments  will  seem* 
concluding,  and  my  authorities  and  allegations  pressing  and 
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pertment  ^  and  tUs  will  aerre  on  all  tides,  and  therefore  will 
do  but  little  service  to  the  determination  of  questions,  or  pre- 
scribing to  other  men's  consciences  on  any  side. 

5.    Lastly :  consulting  the  originals  is  thought  a  great 
natter  to  interpretation  of  scriptures.    But  this  is  to  small 
purpose :  for  indeed  it  will  expound  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  and  rectify  translations.  But  I  know  no  man  that  says 
that  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  easy  and  certain 
to  be  understood,  and  that  they  are  hard  in  Latin  and  English : 
the  difiottlty  is  in  the  thing,,  however  it  be  expressed, — the 
least,  is  in  the  language.   If  the  original  languages  were  our 
mother*tongue.  Scripture  is  not  much  the  easier  to  us ;  and 
a  natural  Greek  or  a  Jew,  can  with  no  more  reason,  or  author- 
ity, obtmde  his  interpretations  upon  other  men^s  consciences, 
than  a  man  of  another  nation.   Add  to  this,  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  original  is  no  more  certain  way  of  interpretation 
of  Scripture  now,  than  it  was  to  the  fathers  and  primitive 
ages  of  the  church ;  and  yet  he  that  observes  what  infi- 
nite variety  of  translations  were  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church  (as  St.  Jerome  observes),  and  never  a  one  like  an- 
other ;  will  think  that  we  shall  differ  as  much  in  our  inter- 
pretations as  they  did,  and  that  the  medium  is.  as  uncertain 
to  us  as  it  was  to  them ;  and  so  it  is  :   witness  the  great 
number  of  late  transliations,  and  the  infinite  number  of  com- 
mentaries, which  are  too  pregnant  an  argument,  that  we  nei- 
ther agree  in  the  understanding  of  the  words  nor  of  the 
sense. 

6.  The  truth  is,  aU  these  ways  of  interpreting  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  of  themselves  are  good  helps,  are  made,  either  by 
design  or  by  our  infirmities,  ways  of  intricating  and  involv- 
ing scriptures  in  greater  difficulty;  because  men  do  not  learn 
their  doctrines  from  Scripture,  but  come  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  with  preconceptions  and  ideas  of  doctrines 
of  their  own ;  and  then  no  wonder  that  scriptures  look  like 
pictures,  wherein  every  man  in  the  room  believes  they  look 
on  him  only,  and  that  wheresoever  he  stands,  or  how  often 
soever  he  changes  his  station.  So  that  now  what  was  in- 
tended for  a  remedy,  becomes  the  promoter  of  our  disease, 
and  pur  meat  becomes  the  matter  of  sickness :  and  the  mis- 
chief is,  the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  a  remedy  for  it ;  for  there 
is  no  ra)e>  no  Umit,  no  certain  principle,  by  which  all  men 
maybe  gnided  toa  certain  an<i  so  infallible  an  interpretation, 
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that  he  can  with  any  equity  prescrrbe  to  others  to  believe 
his  interpretations  in  places  of  controversy  or  ambiguity.  A 
man  would  think  that  the  memorable  prophecy  of  Jacobs 
that  **  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh 
come/'  should  have  been  so  clear  a  determination  of  the  time 
of  the  Messias,  that  a  Jew  should  never  have  doubted  it  to 
have  been  verified  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  yet  for  this  so 
clear  vaticination,  they  have  no  less  than  twenty-six  answers* 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  seem  to  speak  a  little  diversely  con- 
cerning justification  by  faith  and  works,  and  yet  to  my  un- 
derstanding it  is  very  easy  to  reconcile  them  :  but  all  men 
are  not  of  my  mind :  for  Osiander,  in  his  confutation  of  the 
book  which  Melancthon  wrote  against  him,  observes,  that 
there  are  twenty  several  opinions  concerning  justification, 
all  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,,  by  the  men  only  of  the  Au- 
gustine confession.  There  are  sixteen  several  opinions  con- 
cerning original  sin ;  and  as  many  definitions  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  there  are  sects  of  men  that  disagree  about  them. 

7.  And  now  what  help  is  there  for  us  in  the  midst  of 
these  uncertainties  ?  If  we  follow  any  one  translation,  or  any 
one  man's  commentary,  what  rule  shall  we  have  to  choose 
the  right  by  ?  or  is  there  any  one  man,  that  hath  translated 
perfectly,  or  expounded  infallibly  ?  No  translation  challenges 
such  a  prerogative  to  be  authentic,  but  the  Vulgar  Latin ;  and 
yet  see  with  what  good  success :  for  when  it  was  declared 
authentic  by  the  council  of  Trent,  Sixtus  put  forth  a  copy 
much  mended  of  what  it  was,  and  tied  all  men  to  follow  it : 
but  that  did  not  satisfy ;  for  Pope  Clement  revives  and  cor- 
rects it  in  many  places,  and  still  the  decree  remains  in  a 
changed  subject.**-And,  secondly,  that  translation  will  be 
very  unapt  to  satisfy,  in  which  one  of  their  own  men,  Isidore 
Clarius,  a  monk  of  Brescia,  found  and  mended  eight  thousand 
fauhs,  besides  innumerable  others  which  he  says  he  preter- 
mitted.— And  then,  thirdly,  to  shew  how  little  themselves 
were  satisfied  with  it,  divers  learned  men  among  them  did 
new  translate  the  Bible,  and  thought  they  did  God  and  the 
church  good  service  in  it.  So  that  if  you  take  this  for  your 
precedent,  you  are  sure  to  be  mistake^  infinitely :  if  you 
take  any  oUier,  the  authors  themselves  do  not  promise  you 
any  security  :  if  you  resolve  to  follow  any  one,  as  far  only 
as  you  see  cause,  then  you  only  do  wrong  or  right  by  chance; 
for  you  have  certainty  just  proportionable  to  your  own  skill. 
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to  your  own  infallibility.  If  you  resolve  to  follow  any  one, 
whidtersoever  he  leads/ we  shall  oftentimes  come  thither, 
where  we  shall  see  ourselves  become  ridiculous ;  as  it  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Spiridion,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  who  so  re- 
solved to  follow  his  old  book,  that  when  an  eloquent  bishop 
who  was  desired  to  preach,  read  his  text,  *'  Tu  autem  toUe 
cubUe  tuum  et  ambula;"  Spiridion  was  very  angry  with  him, 
because  in  Ms  book  it  was  "  tolle  lectum  tuum,''  and  thought 
it  arrogance  in  the  preacher  to  spe«dc  better  Latin  than  his 
translator  had  done  :  and  if  it  be  thus  in  translations,  it  is  far 
worse  in  expositions :  ''  Quia  scilicet  Scripturam  sacram  pro 
ipsasui  altitudine  non  imo  eodemque  sensu  omnes  accipiunt, 
ttt  pene  quot  homines,  tot  iliic  sentential  erui  posse  videan- 
tnr,"  said  Vincentius  Lirinensis^  In  which  every  man  knows 
what  innumerable  ways  there  are  of  being  mistaken, — God 
having  in  things  not  simply  necessary  left  such  a  difficulty 
upon  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  the  subjectrmatters' 
of  controversy,  ''ad  edomandam  labore  superbiam,  et  intel- 
lectum  a  fastidio  revocandum,"  as  St.  Austin  gives  a  reason  ^; 
that  all  that  err  honestly,  are  therefore  to  be  pitied  and  to« 
lerated,  because  it  is  or  may  be  the  condition  of  every  man, 
at  ope  time  or  other. 

8.  The  sum  is  this :  since  Holy  Scripture  is  the  repository 
of  divine  truths,  and  the  great  rule  of  faith,  to  which  all 
sects  of  Christians  do  appeal  for  probation  of  their  several 
opinions ;  and  since  all  agree  in  the  articles  of  the  Creed  as 
things  clearly  and  plainly  set  down,  and  as  containing  all 
Aat  which  is  of  simple  and  prime  necessity ;  and  since,  on 
the  other  side,  there  are  in  Scripture  many  other  mysteries, 
and  matters  of  question,  upon  which  there  is  a  veil ;  since 
there. are  so  many  copies  with  infinite. varieties  of  reading; 
since  a  various  interpunction,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an 
accent,  may  much  alter  the  sense ;  since  some  places  have 
£vers  literal  senses,  many  have  spiritual^  mystical,  and  allego- 
rieal  meanings;  since  there  are  so  many  tropes,  metonymies, 
ironies^  hyperboles,  proprieties  and  improprieties  of  language, 
whose  understanding  depends  upon  such  circumstances, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  its  proper  interpret- 
ation, now  that  the  knowledge  of  such  circumstances  and 
piu!ti€iilar  stories  is  irrevocably  lost :  since  there  ^re  some 
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mysteries  which,  at  the  befit  advantage  of  expressioB,  are  not 
easy  to  be  apprehended,  and  whose  explication,  by  reason  of 
our  imperfections,  must  needs  be  dark,  sometimes  weak, 
sometimes  unintdligible :  and»  lastly,  since  those  ordinary 
means  of  expounding  Scripture^  as  aesurclung  the  originals, 
conference  of  places,  parity  of  reason,  and  analogy  of  faith, 
are  all  dubious,  uncertain,  and  yery  fallible, — ^he  tiiat  is  the 
wisest^  and  by  consequence  the  likeliest  to  expound  truest  in 
all  probability  of  reason,  will  be  very  far  from  confidence  ; 
because  every  one  of  thelte,  and  many  more,  are  like  so  many 
degrees  of  improbability  and  uncertainty,  all  depressing  our 
certainty  of  finding  out  truth  in  such  mysteries,  and  amidst 
so  many  difficulties.  And  therefore  a  wise  man,  that  con- 
siders this,  would  not  willingly  be  prescribed  to  by  others ; 
and  therefore,  if  he  also  be  a  just  man,  he  will  not  impose 
upon  others ;  for  it  is  best  every  man  should  be  left  in  that 
liberty,  from  which  no  man  can  justly  take  him^  unless  he 
eould  secure  him  from  error:  so  that  here  also  there  is  a 
necessity  to  conserve  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  and  inter- 
preting Scripture ;  a  necessity  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  Scripture  in  questions  controverted, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  any  internal  medium  of  interiMreta* 
tion. 


SECTION    V. 

Of  the  Insufficiency  and  Uncertainty  of  Traction  to  expound 

Scripture,  or  determine  Questions. 

I.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  consider  those  extrinsical 
means  of  interpreting  «Scripture,  and  determining  questions, 
which  they  most  of  all  confide  in,  that  restrain  prophesying 
with  the  greatest  tyranny.  The  first  and  principal  is  tradi- 
tion, which  is  pretended  not  only  to  expound  Scripture 
*'  (Necesse  enim  est  propter  tantos  tam  varii  erroria  anfrac- 
tus,  utpropheticsB  et  apostolicee  interpretationis  linea  secun- 
dum ecclesiastici  et  catholici  sensusnormam  dirigatur)^:'' 
but  also  to  propound  articles  upon  a  distinct  stock,  such 
aiticles,  whereof  there  is  no  mention  and  proposition  in 
Scripture.    And  in  this  topic,  not  only  the  distract  articles 
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are  clear  and  plain,  like  as  the  f  undamentaUi  of  faith  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,  but  also  it  pretends  to  expound  Scrip<> 
lure,  and  to  determine  questions  with  so  much  clarity  and 
certainty,  as  there  shall  neither  be  error  nor  doubt-remain^ 
ing,  and  therefore  no  disagreeing  is  here  to  be  endured. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  most  true,  if  tradition  can  perform  these 
pretensions,  and  teach  us  plainly,  and  assure  us  of  all  truths, 
which  they  require  us  to  believe,  we  can  in  this  case  have 
no  reason  to  disbeliere  them,  and  therefore  are  certainly  he- 
retics if  we  do,  because,  without  a  crime,  without  some 
human  interest  or  collateral  design,  we  cannot  disbelieve 
traditive  doctrine  or  traditive  interpretation,  if  it  be  infalli- 
bly proved  to  us  that  tradition  is  an  infallible  guide. 

2.  But  here  I  first  consider  that  tradition  is  no  repository 
of  articles  of  faith,  and  therefore  the  not  following  it  is  no  ' 
argument  of  heresy ;  for  besides  that  I  have  shewed  Scrip- 
ture in  its  plain  expresses  to  be  an  abundant  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  tradition  is  a  topic  as  fallible  as  any  other: 
so  fiUHble  thaf  it  cannot  be  sufficient  evidence  to  any  man  in 
amatter  of  faith  or  question  of  heresy. 

3.  For  first,  I  find,  that  the  fathers  were  infinitely  deceived 
in  their  account  and  enumeration  of  traditions :  sometimes 
they  did  call  some  traditions  such,  not  which  they  knew  to 
to  be  so,  but  by  arguments  and  presumptions  they  concluded 
them  so.  Such  as  was  that  of  St.  Austin,  *'  £a  quae  uni- 
versalis tenet  eoclesia  nee  k  conciliis  instituta  reperiun- 
tur,  credibile  est  ab  apostolorum  traditione  descendisse^'* 
Ifow  suppose  this  rule  probable,  that  is  (he  most,  yet  it  is 
not  certain ;  it  might  come  by  custom,  whose  original  was 
not  known,  but  yet  could  not  derive  from  an  apostolical 
jmnciple.  Now  when  they  conclude  of  particular  traditions 
by  a  general  rule,  and  that  general  rule  not  certain,  but,  at 
the  most,  probable  in  any  thing,  and  certainly  false  in  some 
things, — ^is  it  wonder  if  the  productions,  that  is,  their  judg- 
ments and  pretence,  fail  so  often.  And  if  I  should  but  in^ 
stance  in  all  the  particulars,  in  which  tradition  was  pretend- 
ed falsely  or  uncertainly  in  the  first  ages,  I  should  multiply 
them  to  a  troublesome  variety;  for  it  was  then  accounted  so 
gtofious  a  thing  to  have  spoken  with  the  persons  of  the  apo- 
0llei>  that  if  any  man  could  with  any  colour  pretend  to  it,  he 

^  EpuL  118.  ad  Janiiar.  De  Bapl.  contr.  Dooat.  lib.  4.  o.  f4> 
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might  abuse  the  whole  church,  and  obtrude  what  he  listed 
under  the  specious  title  of  apostolical  tradition ;  and  it  is 
very  notorious  to  every  man,  that  will  but  read  and  observe 
the  Recognitions  or  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alezandrinus, — 
where  there  is  enough  of  such  false  wares  shewed  in  every 
book,  and  pretended  to  be  no  less  than  from  the  apostles. 
In  the  first  age  after  the  apostles,  Papias  pretended  he  re* 
<:eived  a  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that  Christ,  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  should  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  earth, 
and  his  saints  with  him  in  temporal  felicities ;  and  this  thing 
proceeding  from  so  great  an  authority  as  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  drew  after  it  all  or  most  of  the  Christians  in  the  first 
three  hundred  years.    For  besides,  that  the  millenary  opi- 
nion is  expressly  taught  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  IrensBus, 
Origen,  Lactantius,  Severus,  Victorinus,  ApoUinaris,  Nepos, 
and  divers  others  famous  in  their  time ;  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
Dialc^ue  against  Tryphon  says,  it  was  the  belief  of  all 
Christians  exactly  ortliodox,  xal  tl  rivtc  dm  Kara  navra  6p- 
fioyvcufcovfc  XpcoTcavol;  and  yet  there  was  no  such  tradi* 
tion,  but  a  mistake  in  Papias ;  but  I  find  it  no  where  spoke 
against,  till  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  confuted  Nepo^s  book, 
and  converted  Coracion  the  Egyptian  from   the  opinion. 
Now  if  a  tradition,  whose  beginning  of  being  called  so  be- 
gan with  a  scholar  of  the  apostles  (for  so  was  Papias),  and 
then  continued  for  some  ages  upon  the  mere  authority  of 
so  famous  a  man,  did  yet  deceive  the  church :  much  more 
fallible  is  the  pretence,  when,  two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  it,  but  commences,  and  then  by  some  learned  man  is 
first  called  a  tradition  apostolical.    And  so  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Arian  heresy,  which  the  Nicene  fathers  did 
confute  by  objecting  a  contrary  tradition  apostolical,  as 
Theodoret  reports  ^ ;  and  yet  if  they  had  not  bad  better  ar- 
guments from  Scripture  than  from  tradition,  they  would 
have  failed  much  in  so  good  a  cause ;  for  this  very  pretence 
the  Arians  themselves- made,  and  desired  to  be  tried  by  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  hundred  years,  which  was  a  confu- 
tation sufficient  to  them  who  pretended  a  clear  tradition* 
because  it  was  unimaginable,  that  the  tradition  should  leap, 
so  as  not  to  come  from  the  first  to  the  last  by  the  middle. 
But  that  this  trial  was  sometime  declined  by  that  excellent 

^  lib.  1,  Hit t.  c  8. 
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man,  St.  Athanasiu8»  although  at  other  times  confidently 
and  truly  psetended,  it  was  an  argument  the  tradition  was 
not  so  dear,  but  both  sides  might  with  some  fairness  pre- 
tend to  it^  And  therefore,  one  of  the  prime  founders  of 
their  heresy,  the  heretic  Artemon  ^y — having  observed  the  adr- 
vantage  might  be  taken  by. any  sect  that  would  pretend 
tradition,  because  the  medium  was  plausible^  and  consisting 
of  so  many  particulars,  that  it  was  hard  to  be  redargued, — 
pretended  a  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that  Christ  was 
^ffiXhg  avOpwuroc,  and  that  the  tradition  did  descend  by  a 
constant  succession  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  Pope  Victor's 
time  inclusively,  and  till  Zephyrinus  had  interrupted  the 
series  and  corrupted  the  doctrine ;  which  pretence,  if  it  had 
not  had  some  appearance  of  truth,  so  as  possibly  to  abuse 
the  church,  had  not  been  worthy  of  confutation,  which  yet 
was  with  care  undertaken  by  an  old  writer,  out  of  whom  £u- 
sebius  transcribes  a  large  passage  to  reprove  the  vanity  of 
the  pretender  °.  But  I  observe  from  hence,  that  it  was  usual 
to  pretend  to  tradition,  and  that  it  was  easier  pretended 
than  confuted,  and  I  doubt  not  but  oflener  done  than  dis- 
covered. A  great  question  arose  in  Africa  concerning  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  whether  it  were  valid  or  no.  St.  Cy- 
prian and  his  party  appealed  to  Scripture ;  Stephen  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  his  party  would  be  judged  by  custom  and  tra- 
dition ecclesiastical.  See  how  much  the  nearer  the  question 
was  to  a  determination,  either  that  probation  was  not  ac- 
counted by  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  bishops  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  be  a  good  argument,  and  sufficient  to  determine 
them,  or  there  was  no  certain  tradition  against  them;  for 
unless  one  of  these  two  do  it,  nothing  could  excuse  them 
from  opposing  a  known  truth,  unless  peradventure^  St.  Cy- 
prian, Firmilian,  the  bishops  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
almost  two  parts  of  the  world,  were  ignorant  of  such  a  tra- 
dition, for  they  knew  of  none  such,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
pressly denied  it.  And  the  sixth  general  synod  approves  of 
the  canon  ^  made  in  the  council  of  Carthage  under  Cyprian 
upon  this  very  ground,  because  in  ''prwdictorum  presulum 

1  yid«  Peter,  in  Bpipb.  her.  69. 
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loGis  et  solum  secundiiin  traditam  eis  oontnctudinem  senm- 
tuB  est ;"  they  had  a  particular  tradition  for  rebaptization^ 
and  therefore,  there  could  be  no  tradition  universal  against 
it;  or  if  there  were,  they  knew  not  of  it,  but  much  for  the 
contrary :  and  then  it  would  be  remembered,  that  a  conceal-* 
ed  tradition  was  like  a  silent  thunder,  or  a  law  not  promttl-* 
gated ;  it  neither  was  known,  nor  was  obligatory.    And  I 
shall  observe  this  too,  that  this  very  tradition  was  so  ob- 
scure, and  was  so  obscurely  delivered,  silently  proclaimed, 
that  St.  Austin,  who  disputed  against  the  DcMiatists  upon 
this  very  question,  was  not  abl^  to  prove  it  but  by  a  conse- 
quence which  he  thought  probable  and  credible,  as  appears 
in  his  discourse  against  the  Donatists.    ''The  apostles,'' 
saith  St.  Austin  p,  "  prescribed  nothing  in  this  particular : 
but  this  custom,  which  is  contrary  to  Cyprian,  ought  to  be 
believed  to  have  come  from  their  tradition,  as  many  other 
things  which  the  Catholic  church  observes."    That  is  all 
the  ground  and  all  the  reason ;  nay,  the  church  did  waver 
concerning  that  question,   and  before  the  decision  of  a 
council,  Cyprian  and  others  might  dissent  without  breach  of 
charity  \     It  was  plain  then  there  was  no  cl^r  tradition  in 
the  question ;  possibly  there  might  be  a  custom  in  some 
churches  postnate  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  but  nothing 
that  was  obligatory,  no  tradition  apostolical.     But  this  was 
a  suppletory  device  ready  at  hand  whenever  they  needed 
it ;  and  St.  Austin  confuted  the  Pelagians,  in  the  question 
of  original  sin,  by  the  custom  of  exorcism  and  insufflation^ 
which   St.  Austin  said,  came  from  the  apostles  by  tradi- 
tion; which  yet  was  then,  and  is  now  so  impossible  to  be 
proved,  that  he  that  shall  affirm  it,  shall  gain  only  the  re- 
putation of  a  bold  man  and  a  confident. 

4.  Secondly,  I  consider,  if  the  report  of  traditions  in  the 
primitive  times,  so  near  the  ages  apostolical,  was  so  uncer* 
tain,  that  they  were  fain  to  aim  at  them  by  conjectures,  and 
grope  as  in  the  dark,  the  uncertainty  is  much  increased 
since ;  because  there  are  many  famous  writers,  whose  works 
are  lost,  which  yet  if  they  had  continued,  they  might  have 
been  good  records  to  us,  as  Clemens  Romanus,  Hegesippus, 
Nepos,  Coracion,  Dionysius  Areopagite,  of  Alexandria,  of 

P  L.  5.  de  Baptism,  contr.  Donat.  e.  S5.  4  Lib.  1.  deBapUtfli.  e.  18. 
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Corinth,  FirttiUan,  and  mtay  more :  and  since  we  see  pre- 
tences have  been  made  without  reason  in  those  ages,  where 
they  might  better  hare  been  confuted,  than  now  they  can,—- it 
is  greater  prudence  to  suspect  any  later  pretences,  since  so 
many  sects  have  been,  so  many  wars,  so  many  corruptions 
in  authors,  so  many  authors  lost,  so  much  ignorance  hath 
intervened,  and  so  many  interests  have  been  served,  that 
now  the  rule  is  to  be  altered :  and  whereas  it  was  of  old  time 
credible,  that  that  was  apostolical  whose  beginning  they  knew 
not,— -now  quite  contrary,  we  cannot  safely  believe  them  to  be 
apostolical,  unless  we  do  know  their  beginning  to  have  been 
from  the  apostles.  For  this  consisting  of  probabilities  and 
particulars,  which  put  together  make  up  a  moral  demonstrsr 
tion, — the  argument  which  I  now  urge, — ^hath  been  growing 
these  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  if  anciently  there  was  so 
much  as  to  evacuate  the  authority  of  tradition, — much  more 
is  theie  now  absolutely  to  destroy  it,  when  all  the  partir 
cidars,  which  time  and  infinite  variety  of  human  accidents 
have  been  amassing  together,  are  now  concentred,  and  are 
united  by  way  of  constipatioa.  Because  every  age,  and  every 
great  change,  and  every  heresy,  and  every  interest,  hath  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  finding  out  true  traditions. 

5.  Thirdly:  there  are  very  many  traditions  ivhich  are 
lost,  and  yet  they  are  concerning  matters  of  as  great  conse- 
quence as  most  of  those  questions  for  the  determination 
whereof  traditions  are  pretended :  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  as  in  baptism  and  the  eocharist  the  very  forms  of  mini- 
stration are  transmitted  to  us,  so  also  in  confirmation  and 
oidinaiion,  and  that  there  were  special  directions  for  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  and  explicit  interpretations  of  those  diffi- 
cult places  of  St.  Piial,  which  St  Peter  affirmed  to  be  so 
difficult,  that  the  ignorant  do  wrest  them  to  their  own 
damnation ;  and  yet  no  church  hath  conserved  these  or  those 
many  more,  which  St.  Basil  affirms  to  be  so  many,  that  hrif- 
Xthpa  vf»fyn  ta  ijpm^  r^c  itcKKnalaQ  fiwrrfipui  itnyoOfAivov ; 
'  the  day  would  fail  him  in  the  very  simple  enumeration  of 
all  traditions  ecclesiastical  V  And  if  the  church  hath  failed 
in  keeping  the  great  variety  of  traditions,  it  will  hardly  be 
thought  a  fiiult  in  a  private  person  to  neglect  tradition,  which 
either  the  whole  church  hath  very  much  neglected  incul- 

•  Cap.  f  9.  de  Spir.  SmcIo. 
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pably,  or  else  the  whole  chorch  ia  very  inuch  to  blame.  And 
who  can  ascertain  us,  that  she  hath  not  entertained  some 
which  are  no  traditions,  as  well  as  lost  thousands  that  are  ? 
That  she  did  entertain  some  false  traditions,  I  have  already 
proved ;  but  it  is  also  as  probable*  that  some  of  those  which 
these  ages  did  propound  for  traditions,  are  not  so,  as  it  is 
certain,  that  some  which  the  first  ages  called  traditions,  were 
nothing  less. 

6.  Fourthly:  there  are  some  opinions,  which,  when  they 
began  to  be  publicly  received,  began  to  be  accounted  prime 
traditions,  and  so  became  such,  not  by  a  native  title,  but  by 
adoption ;  and  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  the  fathers  to 
colour  their  popular  opinion  with  so  great  an  appellative. 
St.  Austin  called  the  communicating  of  infanta  an  apostolical 
tradition ;  and  yet  we  do  not  practise  it,  because  we  disbe- 
lieve the  allegation.     And  that  every  custom,  which  at  first 
introduction  was  but  a  private  fancy  or  singular  practice, 
grew  afterward  into  a  public  rite,  and  went  for  a  tradition 
after  awhile  continuance,  appears  by  TertuUian,  who  seems 
to  justify  it;  **  Non  enim  existimas  tu  licitum  esse  cuicunque 
fideli  constituere  quod  Deo  placere  illi  visum  fuerit,  ad  disci- 
plinam  et  salutem  V*    And  again, ''  A  quocunque  traditore 
censetur,  nee  autorem  respicias  sed  autoritatem  ^"    And 
St.  Jerome  most  plainly,  **  Prscepta  majorum  apostolicas 
traditiones  quisque  ezistimat.''      And  when  Irensus  had 
observed  that  great  variety  in  the  keeping  of  Lent,  which 
yet  to  be  a  forty-days' fast  is  pretended  to  descend  from  tra- 
dition apostolical,  some  fasting  but  one  day  before  Easter, 
some  two,  some  forty,  and  this  even  long  before  Irenseus's 
time,  he  gives  this  reason;  "  Varietas  ilia  jejunii  ccepit  apud 
majores  nostros;  qui  non  accurate  consuetudinem  eorum, 
qui  vel  simplicitate  qu&dam  vel  privat&  autoritate  in  pos- 
terum  aliquid  statuissent,  observftrant  *^ ;"  and  there  are  yet 
some  points  of  good  concernment,  which  if  any  man  should 
.question  in  a  high  manner,  they  would  prove  indetermin- 
able by  Scripture,  or  sufficient  reason  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  not 
their  confident  defenders  would  say,  they  are  opinions  of 
the  church,  and  quickly  pretend  a  tradition  from  the  very 
apostles,  and  believe  themselves  so  secure,  that  they  could 

<  CoDtn  MarcioB.  de  Coron.  Milit.  o.  3,  4.  Apad  EoieK  1.  5t  o«  t4. 
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not  be  discoyeredy  because  the  question  never  haying  been 
disputed  gives  them  occasion  to  say,  that  which  had  no  be- 
ginning known^  was  certainly  firom  the  apostles.  For  why 
shonld  not  divines  do  in  the  question  of  reconfirmation  as 
in  that  of  rebaptization  i  Are  not  the  grounds  equal  from 
an  indelible  character  in  one  as  in  the  other  ?  and  if  it  hap- 
pen such  a  question  as  this  after  contestation  should  be  de- 
termined, not  by  any  positive  decree,  but  by  the  cession  of 
one  part,  and  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  other,  does 
not  the  next  age  stand  fair  to  be  abused  with  a  pretence  of 
tradition,  in  the  matter  of  reconfirmation,  which  never  yet 
came  to  a  serious. question  ?  For  so  it  was  in  the  question 
of  rebaptization,  for  which  there  was  then  no  more  evident 
tradition  than  there  is  now  in  the  question  of  reconfirmation, 
as  I  proved  formerly,  but  yet  it  was  carried  upon  that  title. 

7.  Fifthly :  there  is  great  variety  in  the  probation  of  tra- 
dition, so  that  whatever  is  proved  to  be  tradition,  is  not 
equally  and  alike  credible ;  for  nothing  but  universal  tra*. 
dttion  is  of  itself  credible ;  other  traditions  in  their  just  pro- 
portion, as  they  partake  of  the  degrees  of  universality.  Now 
that  a  tradition  be  universal,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  it  be 
a  credible  testimony,  St.  Irenseus*  requires  that  tradition 
should  derive  from  all  the  churches  apostolical.  And  there- 
fore, according  to  this  rule,  there  was  no  sufficient  medium  to 
determine  the  question  about  Easter,  because  the  eastern 
and  western  churches  had  several  traditions  respectively, 
and  both  pretended  from  the  apostles.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus^  says,  it  was  a  secret  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that 
Christ  preached  but  one  year:  but  Ireneeus*  says  it  did  de- 
rive from  heretics ;  and  says,  that  he,  by  tradition,  first  from 
St.  John,  and  then  from  his  disciples,  received  another  tra- 
dition, that  Christ  was  almost  fifty  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  so  by  consequence  preached  almost  twenty  years :  both 
of  them  were  deceived,  and  so  had  all,  that  had  believed  the 
report  of  either,  pretending  tradition  apostolical.  Thus  the 
custom,  in  the  liitin  church,  of  fasting  on  Saturday,  was 
against  that  tradition  which  the  Greeks  had  from  the  apo- 

s  Lib.  3.  o.  4.  '  lib.  1.  Slromat. 
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sties;  and  therefore,  by  diis  division  and  want  of  consent, 
which  was  the  true  tradition,  was  so  absolutely  indetermin* 
able,  that  both  must  needs  lose  much  of  their  reputation. 
But  how  then,  when  not  only  particular  churches,  but  single 
persons,  are  all  the  proof  we  have  for  a  tradition  i  And  this 
often  happened.  I  think  St.  Austin  is  the  chief  argument 
and  authority  we  have  for  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  the  baptism  of  infants  is  called  a  tradition  by  Origen 
alone  at  first,  and  from  him  by  others.  The  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  which  is  an  article  the  Greek 
church  disavows,  derives  from  the  tradition  apostolical,  as 
it  is  pretended;  and  yet  before  St.  Austin  we  hear  nothing  of 
it  very  clearly  or  certainly,  forasmuch  as  that  whole  mystery 
concerning  the  blessed  Spirit,  was  so  little  explicated  in 
Scripture,  and  so  little  derived  to  them  by  tradition,  that,  till 
the  council  of  Nice,  you  shall  hardly  find  any  form  of  worship 
or  personal  address  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Eras- 
mus observes,  and  I  think  the  contrary  will  very  hardly  be 
verified.  And  for  this  particular  in  which  I  instance,  what- 
soever is  in  Scripture  concerning  it,  is  against  that  which 
the  church  of  Rome  calls  tradition,  which  makes  the  Greeks 
so  confident  as  they  are  of  the  point,  and  is  an  argument  of 
the  vanity  of  some  things,  which  for  no  greater  reason  are 
called  traditions,  but  because  one  man  hath  said  so,  and  that 
they  can  be  proved  by  no  better  argument  to  be  true.  Now 
in  this  case,  wherein  tradition  descends  upon  us  with  unequal 
certainty,  it  would  be  very  unequal  to  require  of  us  an  ab- 
solute belief  of  every  thing  not  written,  for  fear  we  be  ac* 
counted  Xo  slight  tradition  apostolical.  And  since  nothing 
can  require  our  supreme  assent,  but  that  which  is  truly  ca- 
tholic and  apostolic,  and  to  such  a  tradition  is  required,  as 
IrensBus  says,  the  consent  of  all  those  churches  which  the . 
apostles  planted,  and  where  they  did  preside,  this  topic  will 
be  of  so  little  use  in  judging  heresies,  that  (beside  what  is 
deposited  in  Scripture)  it  cannot  be  proved  in  any  thing  but 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture  itself,  and  as  it  is  now  received, 
even  in  that  there  is  some  variety. 

8.  And  therefore,  there  is  wholly  a  mistake  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  for  when  the  fathers  appeal  to  tradition,  and  with 
much  earnestness,  and  some  clamour,  they  call  upon  heretics 
to  conform  to  or  to  be  tried  by  tradition,  it  is  such  a  tra- 
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dition  as  delivers  the  fundamental  points  of  Christianity^ 
which  were  also  recorded  in  Scripture.  But  because  the 
canon  was  not  yet  perfectly  consigned,  they  called  to  that 
testimony  they  had,  which  was  the  testimony  of  the  churches 
apo8toli<»l,  whose  bishops  and  priestft  being  the  '  antistites 
religionis/  did  believe  and  preach  Christian  religion,  and 
conserve  all  its  great  mysteries  according  as  they  have  been 
taught.  Irenasus  calls  this  a  tradition  apostolical, ''  Christum 
accepisse  calicem,  et  dizisse  sanguinem  suum  esse,  et  docu- 
isse  novam  oblationem  novi  Testunenti,  quam  ecclesia  per 
apostoloB  accipiens  offert  per  totum  mundum.'^  And  the 
&theTs,  in  these  ages,  confute  heretics  by  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition; that  is,  they  confront  against  their  impious  and 
blasphemous  doctrines  that  religion,  which  the  apostles  h&v* 
ing  taught  to  the  churches  where  they  did  preside,  their 
successors  did  still  preach,  and,  for  a  long  while  together, 
suffered  not  the  enemy  to  sow  tares  amongst  their  wheat. 
And  yet  these  doctrines,  which  they  called  traditions,  were 
nodiing  but  sudi  fundamental  trutitis  which  were  in  Scrip- 
ture, mvra  <r6fi^va  tcIq  ypa^g,  as  Irenaaus  in  Eusebius  * 
observes,  in  the  instance  of  Polycarpus:  and  it  is  manifest 
by  considering  what  heresies  they  fought  against,  the  here- 
sies of  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  Nicoladtans,  Valentinians,  Carpo- 
eratians  \  persons  that  denied  the  Son  of  God,  the  unity  of 
the  Oodhead,  that  preached  impurity,  that  practised  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  And  now  that  they  did  rather  urge  tradition 
against  them  than  Scripture,  was,  because  the  public  doc- 
trine of  all  the  apostolical  churches  was  at  first  more  known 
and  fiunous  than  many  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  because 
some  heretics  denied  St.  Lake's  Gospel,  some  received  none 
but  St.  Matthew's,  some  rejected  all  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  whole  canon  was  consigned  by 
universal  testimony,  some  churches  having  one  part,  some 
another,  Rome,  herself  had  not  all ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  the 
argument  from  tradition  was  the  most  famous,  the  most  cer- 
tain, and.  the  most  prudent.  And  now,  according  to  this 
rule,  they  had  more  traditions  than  we  have,  and  traditions 
did  by  degrees  lessen  as  they  came  to  be  written ;  and  their 
necessity  was  less,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  was  ascertained 
to  OS  by  a  better  keeper  of  divine  truths.    All  that  great 

•  lib.  5*  Mp.  to.  ^  Vid.  Irem.  1. 3.  et  4.  eoot.  b«ret. 
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xnysteriousiiesB  of  Christ's  priesthood,  the  unity  of  his 
sacrifice,  Christ's   advocation  and  intercession  for  us  in 
heaven,  and  many  other  excellent  doctrines,  might  very  well 
be  accounted  traditions  before  St.  Paul's  Epistle   to  the 
Hebrews  was  published  to  all  the  world ;  but  now  they^re 
written  truths,  and  if  they  had  not,  possibly  we  might  either 
have  lost  them  quite,  or  doubted  of  them,  as  we  do  of  many 
other  traditions,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  pro- 
pounder.    And  therefore  it  was,  that  St.  Peter  took  order 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  writ ;  for  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  do  something,  which,  after  his  decease^  should  have 
these  things  in  remembrance  ^    He  knew  it  was  not  safe 
trusting  the  report  of  men,  where  the  fountain  might  quickly 
run  dry,  or  be  corrupted  so  insensibly,  that  no  cure  could  be 
found  for  it,  nor  any  just  notice  taken  of  it  till  it  were  in* 
curable.    And,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  but  what  is 
written  in  Scripture,  that  can,  with  any  confidence  of  argu* 
ment,  pretend  to  derive  from  the  apostles,  except  rituals,  and 
manners  of  ministration;  but  no  doctrines  or  speculative 
mysteries  are  so  transmitted  to  us  by  so  clear  a  current,  that 
we  may  see  a  visible  channel,  and  trace  it  to  the  primitive 
fountains.    It  is  said  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical,  that  no 
priest  should  baptize  without  chrism  and  the  command  of 
the  bishop :  suppose  it  were»  yet  we  cannot  be  obliged  to 
briieve  it  with  much  confidence,  because  we  have  but  little 
proof  for  it,  scarce  any  thing  but  the  single  testimony  of 
St.  Jerome^.     And  yet,  if  it  were,  this  is  but  a  ritual,  of 
which,  in  passing  by,  I  shall  give  that  account :  That,  sup- 
pose this  and  many  more  rituals  did  derive  clearly  firom  tra- 
dition apostolical, — which  yet  but  very  few  do, — ^yet  it  is 
hard  that  any  church  should  be  charged  with  crime  for  not 
observing  such  rituals,  because  we  see  some  of  them  which 
certainly  did  derive  from  the  apostles,  are  expired  and  gone 
out  in  a  desuetude ;  such  as  are  abstinence  from  blood  and 
from  things  strangled ; — the  CGenobitic  life  of  secular  per« 
sons,— the  college  of  widows; — ^to  worship  standing,  upon  the 
Lord's  day, — to  give  milk  and  honey  to  the  newly  baptized, — 
and  many  more  of  the  like  nature ;  now  there  having  been 
no  mark  to  distinguish  the  necessity  of  one  from  the  indif- 
ferency  of  the  other,  they  are  all  alike  necessary,  or  alike 

c  t  Pet.  1. 13.  '  Dialog,  tdr.  Imoif^r. 
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indifferent;  if  the  former^  why  does  no  chnrch  observe  them? 
If  the  latter,  why  does  the  church  of  Rome  charge  upon 
others  the  shame  of  novelty,  for  leaving  of  some  rights  and 
ceremonies,  which,  by  her  own  practice,  we  are  taught  to 
have  no  obligation  in  them,  but  the  adiaphorous  i    St.  Paul 
gave  order,  that  *'  a  bishop  should  be  tie  husband  q(  one 
wife ;"  the  church  of  Rome  will  not  allow  so  much ;  other 
churches  allow  more :  the  apostles   commanded  Christians 
to  fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  as  appears  in  their  canons; 
the  church  of  Rome  fasts  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  not  on 
Wednesday :  the  apostles  had  their  agap»  or  love«feasts ; 
we  should  believe  them  scandalous:   they  used  a  kiss  of 
charity  in  ordinary  addresses ;  the  church  of  Rome  keeps  it 
only  in  their  mass,  other  churches  quite  omit  it :  the  apostles 
permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  live  in  conjugal  society,  as 
appears  in  the  fifth  Can.  of  the  apostles  (which  to  them  is 
an  argument  who  believe  them  such),  and  yet  the  church  of 
Borne  by  no  means  will  endure  it ;  nay,  more,  Michael  Me-^ 
dina  *  gives  testimony,  that  of  eighty-four  canons  apostolical 
which  Clemens  collectedy  scarce  six  or  eight  are  observed  by 
the  Latin  church;  andPeresius  gives  this  account  of  it; ''  In 
illis  contineri  multa,  qu8e,  temporum  corruptione  non  plend 
observantur,  aliis  pro  temporis  et  materia  qualitate  aut  obli- 
teratis,  aut  totius  ecclesisB  magisterio  abrogatis."    Now  it 
were  good,  that  they,  which  take  a  liberty  to  themselves, 
should  abo  allow  the  same  to  others.  So  that,  for  one  thing 
or  other,  all  traditions,  excepting  those  very  few  that  are 
absolutely  universii,  will  los^  all  their  oblivion,  and  be- 
come no  competent  medium  to  confine  men's  practices,  or 
Unit  th^r  faiths,  or  determine  their  persuasions.    Either 
for  the  difficulty  of  their  being  proved,  the  incompetency  of 
the  testimony  that  transmits  them,  or  the  indifferency  of  the 
thing  transmitted,  all  traditions,  both  ritual  and  doctrinal^ 
are  disabled  from  determining  our  consciences  either  to  a 
necessary  belieying  or  obeying. 

9.  SixtUy :  to  which  I  add,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that 
there  are  some  things  called  traditionsi  and  are  offered  to  bis 
I«oved  to  ns  by  a  testimony,  which  is  either  false  or  not  ex- 
tant.   Clemens  of  Alexandria  pretended  it  a  tradition,  that 

*  De  Mor.  bou.  oootliieiit,  lib.  5.  o.  105.  De  Tradit  pert* 5.  e.  d«  Antlior.  Can. 
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the  apostles  preached  to  them  that  died  in  infidelity,  eyeo 
after  their  death,  and  then  raised  them  to  life ;  but  he  proved 
it  only  by  the  t^timony  of  the  book  of  Hermes ;  he  affirmed 
it  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical,  that  ^  the  Greeks  were  saved 
by  their  philosophy;  but  he  had  no  other  authority  for  it  but 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Peter  and  Paul.    TertuUian  and  St. 
Basil  pretended  it  an  apostolical  tradition,  to  sign  in  the  air 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but  this  was  only  consigned  to 
them  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  But  to  instance,  once  for 
all,  in  the  Epistle  of  Marcellus  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  where 
he  affirms  that  it  is  the  canon  of  the  apostles, ''  preeter  sen- 
tentiam  Romani  pontificis,  non  posse  concilia  celebrari/' 
And  yet  there  is  no  such  canon  extant,  nor  ever  was,  for  aught 
appears  in  any  record  we  have ;  and  yet  the  collection  of  the 
canons   is  so  entire,  that  though  it  hath  something  more 
than  what  was  apostolical,  yet  it  hath  nothing  less.     And 
now  that  I  am  casually  fallen  upon  an  instance  from  the  ca- 
nons of  the  apostles,  I  consider  that  there  cannot  in  the 
world  a  greater  instance  be  given,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  abused 
in  the  believing  of  traditions.     For,  1.  to  the  first  fifty,  which 
many  did  admit  for  apostolical,  thirty-five  more  were  added, 
which  most  men  now  count  spurious,  all  men  call  dubious, 
and  some  of  them  universally  condemned  by  peremptory 
sentence,  even  by  them  who  are  greatest  admirers  of  that 
collection,  as  sixty-fifth,  sixty-seventh,  and  eighty-fourth  and 
fifth  canons.    For  the  first  fifty,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
some  things  so  mixed  with  them,  and  no  mark  of  difference 
left,  that  the  credit  of  all  is  much  impaired,  insomuch  that 
Isidore  of  Seville  says,  **  they  were  apocryphal,  made  by  he- 
retics, and  published  under  the  title  Apostolical,  but  neither 
the  fathers  nor  the  church  of  Rome  did  give  assent  to  them^" 
And  yet  they  have  prevailed  so  far  amongst  some,  that  Da- 
mascen  is  of  opinion  they  should  be  received  equally  with 
the  canonical  i^itings  of  the  apostles'.    One  thing  only  1 
observe  (and  we  shall  find  it  true  in  most  writings,  whose 
authority  is  urged  in  questions  of  theology),  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tradition  is  not  it,  which  moves  the  assent,  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing;  and  because  such  a  canon  is  delivered^ 
tbey^  do  not  therefore  believe  the  sanction  or  proposition  so 
delivered,  but  disbelieve  the  tradition,  if  they  do  not  like  the 

'  Apod  Gratian.  dist.  16.  c.  Caoonct.  f  Lib.  1.  c.  18.  d«  Orthod.  Fide. 
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matter;  and  so  do  not  judge  of  the  matter  by  the  tradition, 
but  of  the  tradition  by  the  matter.  And  thus  the  church  of 
Rome  rejects  the  eighty-fourth  or  eighty-fifth  canon  of  the 
apostles,  not  because  it  is  delivered  with  less  authority  than 
the  last  thirty-five  are,  but  because  it  reckons  the  canon  of 
Scripture  otherwise  than  it  is  at  Rome.  Thus  also  the  fifth 
canon  amongst  the  first  fifty,  because  it  approves  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  and  deacons,  does  not  persuade  them  to  ap- 
prove of  it  too,  but  itself  becomes  suspected  for  approving 
it :  so  that  either  they  accuse  themselves  of  palpable  con- 
tempt of  the  apostolical  authority,  or  else  that  the  reputation 
of  such  traditions  is  kept  up  to  serve  their  own  ends,  and 
therefore,  when  they  encounter  them,  they  are  no  more  to  be 
upheld ;  which  what  else  is  it  but  to  teach  all  the  world  to 
contemn  such  pretences,  and  undervalue  traditions,  and  to 
supply  to  others  a  reason  why  they  should  do  that,  which  to 
them  that  give  the  occasion,  is  most  unreasonable  ? 

10.  Seventhly :  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  church  being 
the  only  means  of  proving  tradition,  and  sometimes  their 
dictates  and  doctrine  being  the  tradition  pretended  of  neces- 
sity to  be  imitated,  it  is  considerable  that  men,  in  their  esti- 
mate of  it,  take  their  rise  from  several  ages  and  differing  tes- 
timonies, and  are  not  agreed  about  the  competency  of  their 
testimony ;  and  the  reasons  that  on  each  side  make  them 
differ,  are  such  as  make  the  authority  itself  the  less  authentic 
and  more  repudiable.  Some  will  allow  only  of  the  three  first 
ages,  as  being  most  pure,  most  persecuted,  and  therefore 
most  holy,  least  interested,  serving  fewer  designs,  having 
fewest  factions,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  speak  the  truth 
for  God's  sake  and  its  own,  as  best  complying  with  their 
great  end  of  acquiring  heaven  in  recompense  of  losing  their 
lives :  others  say^,  that  those  ages,  being  persecuted,  minded 
the  present  doctrines  proportionable  to  their  purposes  and 
constitution  of  the  ages,  and  make  Kttle  or  nothing  of  those 
questions  which  at  this  day  vex  Christendom:  and  both 
speak  true :  the  first  ages  speak  greatest  truth,  but  least  per- 
tinently. The  next  ages,  the  ages  of  the  four  general  coun- 
cils, spake  something,  not  much  more  pertinently  to  the  pre- 
sent questions,  but  were  not  so  likely  to  speak  true«  by  reason 
of  their  dispositions  contrary  to  the  capacity  and  circumstance 

*>  Vid.  Gar.  Perron.  Letlre  aa  Siaor  Casaabou. 
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of  the  first  ages ;  ieind  if  they  speak  wisely  as  doctors,  yet  not 
certainly  as  witnesses  of  such  propositions  which  the  first 
ages  noted  not;  and  yet,  unless  they  had  noted,  could  not 
possibly  be  traditions.  And  therefore,  either  of  them  will  be 
less  useless  as  to  our  present  affaira.  For  indeed  the  ques- 
tions, which  now  are  the  public  trouble,  were  not  considered 
or  thought  upon  for  many  hundred  years,  and  therefore  prime 
tradition  there  is  none  as  to  our  purpose*  and  it  will  be  an 
insufficient  medium  to  be  used  or  pretended  in  the  determi- 
nation ;  and  to  dispute  concerning  the  truth  or  necessity  of 
traditions,  in  the  questions  of  our  times,  is  as  if  historians^ 
disputing  about  a  question  in  the  English  story,  should  fall 
on  wrangling  whether  Livy  or  Plutarch  were  the  best  writers: 
and  the  earnest  disputes  about  traditions  are  to  no  better  pur- 
pose. For  no  church  at  this  day  admits  the  one  half  of  those 
things,  which  certainly  by  the  fathers  were  called  traditions 
apostolical,  and  no  testimony  of  ancient  writers  does  consign 
the  one  half  of  the  present  questions,  to  be  or  not  to  be  tra- 
ditions. So  that  they  who  admit  only  the  doctrine  and  tes- 
timony of  the  first  ages,  cannot  be  determined  in  most  of 
their  doubts  which  now  trouble  us,  because  their  writings  are 
of  matters  wholly  differing  from  the  present  disputes  ;  and 
they  which  would  bring  in  after-ages  to  the  authority  of  a 
competent  judge  or  witness,  say  the  same  thing ;  for  they 
plainly  confess  that  the  first  ages  apake  little  or  nothing  to 
the  present  question,  or  at  least  nothing  to  their  sense  of 
them ;  for  therefore  they  call  in  aid  from  the  following  ages, 
and  make  them  suppletory  and  auxiliary  to  their  designs, 
and  therefore  are  no  traditions  to  our  purposes.  And  they 
who  would  willingly  have  it  otherwise,  yet  have  taken  no 
course  it  should  be  otherwise ;  for  when  they  had  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  councils  of  the  last  ages,  to  determine  what 
they  had  a  mind  to,  yet  they  ner^  named  the  number,  nor 
expressed  the  particular  traditions  which  they  would  fain  have 
the  world  believe  to  be  apostolical :  but  they  have  kept  the 
bridle  in  their  own  hanjds,  and  made  a  reserve  of  their  own 
power,  that,  if  need  be,  they  may  make  new  pretensions,  or 
not  be  put  to  it  to  justify  Uie  old  by  the  engagement  of  a 
conciliar  declaration. 

11.  Lastly :  we  are  acquitted,  by  the  testimony  of  the  pri- 
mitive fathers,  from  any  other  necessity  of  believing,  than  of 
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such  articles  as  are  recorded  in  Scripture :  and  this  is  done 
by  them,  whose  authority  is  pretended  the  greatest  argument 
for  tradition,  as  appears  largely  in  Irensus^,  who  disputes 
professedly  for  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  against  certain 
heretics,  who  affirm  some  necessary  truths  not  to  be  written; 
It  was  an  excellent  saying  of  St.  Basil,  and  will  never  be 
wiped  out  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Perron  in  his  Serm.  de 
Fide,  ''  Manifestus  est  fidei  lapsus,  et  liquidum  superbie  vi* 
tium,  vel  respuere  aliquid  eorum  qusB  Scriptura  habet,  vel  in* 
jiucere  quicquam  quod  scriptum  non  est/'  And  it  is  but  a 
poor  device  to  say  that  every  particular  tradition  is  consigned 
in  Scripture  by  those  places,  which  give  authority  to  tradi* 
tion ;  and  so  the  introducing  of  tradition  is  not  a  superin- 
ducbg  any  thing  over  or  besides  Scripture,  because  tradition 
is  like  a  messenger,  and  the  Scripture  is  like  his  letters  of 
credence,  and  therefore  authorizes  whatsoever  tradition  speak- 
eth.  For  supposing  Scripture  does  consign  the  authority  of 
tradition  (which  it  might  do,  before  all  the  whole  instrument 
of  Scripture  itself  was  consigned,  and  then  afterward  there 
might  be  no  need  of  tradition),  yet  supposing  it»  it  will  follow 
that  all  those  traditions  which  are  truly  prime  and  apostoli- 
cal, are  to  be  entertained  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
deliverers,  which  indeed  is  so  reasonable  of  itself,  that  we 
need  not  Scripture  to  persuade  us  to  it; — ^itself  is  authentic  as 
Scripture  is,  if  it  derives  from  the  same  fouzitain ;  and  a  word 
is  never  the  more  the  word  of  God  for  being  written,  nor  the 
less  for  not  being  written ;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  what- 
soever is  pretended  to  be  tradition,  is  so,  neither  is  the  credit 
of  the  particular  instances  consigned  in  Scripture ;  '  et  dolo- 
sus  versatur  in  generalibus,'  but  that  this  craft  is  too  palpa- 
ble.  And  if  a  general  and  indefinite  consignation  of  tradi- 
tion be  sufficient  to  warrant  every  particular  that  pretends  to 
be  tradition,  then  St.  Basil  had  spoken  to  no  purpose,  by 
saying,  it  is  pride  and  apostasy  from  the  faith,  to  bring  in 
what  is  not  written :  for  if  either  any  man  brings  in  what  is 
written,  or  what  he  says  is  delivered,  then  the  first  being  ex- 
press Scripture,  and  the  second  being  consigned  in  Scripture^ 
no  man  can  be  charged  with  superinducing  what  is  not  writ- 
ten, he  hath  his  answer  ready ;  and  then  these  are  zealous 
words  absolutely  to  no  purpose ;  but  if  such  general  con- 

*  Lib.  S,  0.  t.  cootr.  hirrw. 
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fiignation  does  not  warrant  every  thing  that  pretends  to  tni-' 
dition,  but  such  only  as  are  truly  proved  to  be  apostolical ; 
then  Scripture  is  useless  as  to  this  particular ;  for  such  tra- 
dition gives  testimony  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  is  of  itself 
first,  and  more  credible,  for  it  is  credible  of  itself;  and  there- 
fore, unless  St.  Basil  thought  that  all  the  will  of  God  in  mat-> 
ters  of  faith  and  doctrine  were  written,  I  see  not  what  end^ 
nor  what  sense,  he  could  have  in  these  words :  for  no  man  in 
the  world,  except  enthusiasts  and  madmen,  ever  obtruded  a 
doctrine  upon  the  church,  but  he  pretended  Scripture  for  it, 
or  tradition;  and  therefore,  no  man  could  be  pressed  by  these 
words,  no  man  confuted,  no  man  instructed,  no,  not  enthusi- 
asts or  Montanists.  For  suppose  either  of  them  should  say, 
that  since  in  Scripture  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  to  abide 
with  the  church  forever, — to  teach  whatever  they  pretend 
the  Spirit  in  any  age  hath  taught  them,  is  not  to  superinduce 
any  thing  beyond  what  is  written,  because  the  truth  of  the 
Spirit,  his  veracity,  and  his  perpetual  teaching,  being  pro- 
mised and  attested  in  Scripture,  Scripture  hath  just  so  con- 
signed all  such  revelations,  as  (Perron  saith)  it  hath  all  such 
traditions.  But  I  will  trouble  myself  no  more  with  ar- 
guments from  any  human  authorities ;  but  he  that  is  sur- 
prised with  the  belief  of  such  authorities,  and  will  but  con- 
sider the  very  many  testimonies  of  antiquity  to  this  pur- 
pose, as  of  Constantine^  St.  Jerome  ^  St.  Austin  °',  St. 
Athanasius",  St.  Hilary^  St.  Epiphanius^,  and  divers  others, 
all  speaking  words  to  the  same  sense,  with  that  saying  of 
St.  Paul**,  "  Nemo  sentiat  super  quod  scriptum  est,"  will  see 
that  there  is  reason,  that  since  no  man  is  materially  a  here- 
tic^ but  that  he  errs  in  a  point  of  faith,  and  all  faith  is  suffi- 
ciently recorded  in  Scripture,  the  judgment  of  faith  and  he- 
resy is  to  be  derived  from  thence,  and  no  man  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  dissenting  in  an  article,  for  whose  probation  tra- 
dition only  is  pretended ;  only  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  evidence,  let  every  one  determine  himself;  but  of  this  evi- 
dence we  must  not  judge  for  others :  for  unless  it  be  in  things 
of  faith,  and  absolute  certainties,  evidence  is  a  word  of  rela- 
tion, and  so  supposes  two  terms,  the  object  and  the  faculty ; 

k  Drat,  ad  Niceo.  pp.  Apad  Hieodor.  1. 1.  o.  7. 
1  In  Matt.  1.  4.  o.  23.  et  in  Aggieoin.         ^  De  bono  ▼idael.  o.  1. 
"  Orat.  cool.  Gent.  °  In  Piial.  oxxxii. 
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and  it  is  an  imperfect  speech  to  say  a  thing  is  evident  in  it' 
self  (unless  we  speak  of  first  principles,  or  clearest  revelations); 
for  that  may  be  evident  to  one,  that  is  not  so  to  another,  by 
reason  of  the  pregnancy  of  some  apprehensions,  and  the  im- 
maturity of  others. 

This  discourse  hath  its  intention  in  traditions  doctrinal 
and  ritual,  that  is,  such  traditions  which  propose  articles 
new  '  in  materift  ;'  but  now  if  Scripture  be  the  repository  of 
all  divme  truths  8u£Scient  for  us,  tradition  must  be  con^der- 
ed  as  its  instrument,  to  convey  its  great  mysteriousness  to 
our  understandings  :  it  is  said  there  are  traditive  interpreta- 
tions, as  well  as  traditive  propositions,  but  these  have  not 
much  distinct  consideration  in  them,  both  because  their  un- 
certainty is  as  great  as  the  other  upon  the  former  considera- 
tions ;  as  also  because,  in  very  deed,  there  are  no  such  things 
as  traditive  interpretations  universal :  for  as  for  particulars, 
they  signify  no  more  but  that  they  are  not  sufficient  deter- 
minations of  questions  theological ;  therefore,  because  they 
are  particular,  contingent,  and  of  infinite  variety,  and  they  are 
no  more  argument  than  the  particular  authority  of  these  men 
whose  commentaries  they  are,  and  therefore  must  be  consi- 
dered with  them. 

12.  The  sum  is  this:  since  the  fathers,  who  are  the 
best  witnesses  of  traditions,  yet  were  infinitely  deceived  in 
their  account;  since  sometimes  they  guessed  at  them,  and  con- 
jectured by  way  of  rule  and  discourse,  and  not  of  their  know- 
ledge, not  by  evidence  of  the  thing;  since  many  are  called  tradi- 
tions which  were  not  so,  many  are  uncertain  whether  they  were 
or  no,  yet  confidently  pretended,  and  this  uncertainty,  which 
at  first  was  great  enough,  is  increased  by  infinite  causes  and 
accidents  in  the  succession  of  sixteen  hundred  years ;  since 
the  church  hath  been  either  so  careless  or  so  abused,  that  she 
could  not  or  would  not  preserve  tradition  with  carefulness 
and  truth  ;  since  it  was  ordinary  for  the  old  writers  to  set 
out  their  own  fancies,  and  the  rites  of  their  church,  which 
had  been  ancient,  under  the  specious  title  of  apostolical  tra- 
ditions ;  since  some  traditions  rely  but  upon  single  testimony 
at  first,  and  yet,  descending  upon  others,  come  to  be  attested 
by  many,  whose  testimony,  though  conjunct,  yet  in  value  is 
but  single,  because  it  relies  upon  the  first  single  relator,  and 
so  can  have  no  greater  authority,  or  certainty,  than  they  de- 
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liFe  from  the  single  pereon ;  since  the  first  ages,  who  were 
most  competent  to  consign  tradition,  yet  did  consign  such 
traditions  as  be  of  a  nature  wholly  discrepant  from  the  pre- 
sent questions,  and  speak  nothing  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly 
to  our  purposes;  and  the  following  ages  are  no  fit  wit- 
nesses of  that  which  was  not  transmitted  to  them,  because 
they  could  not  know  it  at  all,  but  by  such  transmission  and 
prior  consignation  ;  since  what  at  first  was  a  tradition,  came 
afterward  to  be  written,  and  so  ceased  its  being  a  tradition; 
yet  the  credit  of  traditions  commenced  upon  the  certainty 
and  reputation  of  those  truths  first  delivered  by  word,  after- 
ward consigned  by  writing ;  since  what  was  certainly  tradi- 
tion apostolical,  as  many  rituals  were,  are  rejected  by  the 
church  in  several  ages,  and  are  gone  out  into  a  desuetude ; 
and,  lastly,  since,  beside  the  no  necessity  of  traditions,  there 
being  abundantly  enough  in  Scripture,  there  are  many  things 
called  traditions  by  the  fathers,  which  they  themselves  either 
proved  by  no  authors,  or  by  apocryphal,  and  spurious,  and 
heretical,  the  matter  of  tradition  will  in  very  much  be  so  un- 
certain, so  false,  so  suspicious,  so  contradictory,  so  impro- 
bable, so  unproved,  that  if  a  question  be  contested,  and  be 
offered  to  be  proved  only  by  tradition,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  impose  such  a  proposition  to  the  belief  of  all  men  with  an 
imperiousness  or  resolved  determination ;  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary men  should  preserve  the  liberty  of  believing  and  pro- 
phesying, and  not  part  with  it,  upon  a  worse  merchandise 
and  exchange  than  Esau  made  for  his  birthright. 


SECTION   VL 


Of  the  Uncertainty  and  Insufficiency  of  Caundb  Ecclesiastical  to 

the  same  Purpose. 

1.  But  since  we  are  all  this  while  m  uncertainty,  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  we  should  address  ourselves  somewhere,  where  we 
may  rest  the  sole  of  our  foot :  and  nature.  Scripture,  and  ex- 
perience, teach  die  world,  in  matters  of  question,  to  submit  to 
some  final  sentence.  For  it  is  not  leaion  that  comtrov^sies 
should  continne,  till  the  eniag  person  shall  be  willing  to 
condemn  himself;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  batii  directed  us  by 
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that  great  precedent  at  Jerusalem,  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  church,  that  in  a  plenary  council  and  assemhly,  she  may 
synodically  determine  controyersies.    So  that  if  a  general 
council  have  determined  a  question,  or  expounded  Scripture, 
we  may  no  more  disbelieve  the  decree,  than  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  himself  who  speaks  in  them.    And  indeed,  if  all  assem- 
blies of  bishops  were  like  that  first,  and  all  bishops  were  of 
the  same  spirit  of  which  the  Apostles  were,  I  should  obey 
their  decree  with  the  same  religion  as  I  do  them  whose  pre- 
face was  ^*  Visum  est  Spiritui  Sancto  et  nobis  f  '  and  I  doubt 
not  but  our  blessed  Saviour  intended  that  the  assemblies  of 
the  church  should  be  judges  of  the  controversies,  and  guides 
of  our  persuasions  in  matters  of  difficulty.     But  he  also  in- 
tended they  should  proceed  according  to  his  will  which  he 
bad  revealed,  and  those  precedents  which  he  had  made  au- 
thentic by  the  immediate  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit :  he 
hath  done  his  part,  but  we  do  not  do  ours.     And  if  any  pri- 
vate person  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  soul  desires 
to  find  out  a  truth  of  which  he  is  in  search  and  inquisition, 
if  he  prays  for  wisdom,  we  have  a  promise  he  shall  be  heard 
and  answered  liberally ;  and  therefore  much  more,  when  the 
representatives  of  the  catholic  church  do  meet ;   because 
every  person  there  hath  '  in  individuo'  a  title  to  the  promise, 
and  another  title  as  he  is  a  governor  and  a  guide  of  souls, 
and  all  of  them  together  have  another  title  in  their  united 
capacity,  especially,  if  in  that  union  they  pray,  and  proceed 
with  simplicity  and  purity ;  so  that  there  is  no  disputing 
against  the  pretence,  and  promises,  and  autl|ority,  of  general 
councils.    For  if  any  one  man  can  hope  to  be  guided  by 
God's  Spirit  in  the  search,  the  pious,  and  impartial,  and  un- 
prejudicate  search  of  truth,  then  much  more  may  a  general 
council.    If  no  private  man  can  hope  for  it,  then  truth  is  not 
necessary  to  be  found,  nor  we  are  not  obliged  to  search  for 
it,  or  else  we  are  saved  by  chance  :  but  if  private  men  can, 
by  virtue  of  a  promise  upon  certain  conditions,  be  assured  of 
folding  out  sufficient  truth,  much  more  shall  a  general  coun- 
cil.   So  that  I  consider  thus :  there  are  many  promises  pre- 
tended to  belong  to  general  assemblies  in  the  church ;  but 
I  know  not  any  ground,  nor  any  pretence,  that  they  shall  be 
absolutely  assisted,  without  any  condition  on  their  own 
parts,  and  whether  they  will  or  no :  faith  is  a  virtue  as  well 
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te  cliarity,  and  therefore  consists  in  liberty  and  cl^oice^  and 
hath  nothing  in  it  of  necessity :  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  are  obliged  to  proceed  according  to  some  rule ;  for 
they  expect  no  assistance  by  way  of  enthusiasm  ;  if  they 
should,  I  know  no  warrant  for  that,  neither  did  any  general 
council  ever  offer  a  decree  which  they  did  not  think  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  as  appears 
in  the  acts  of  the  councils;  now  then,  if  they  be  tied  to  con- 
ditions, it  is  their  duty  to  observe  them ;  but  whether  it  be 
certain  that  they  will  observe  them,  that  they  will  do  all 
their  duty,  that  they  will  not  stn  even  in  this  particular  in 
the  neglect  of  their  duty,  that  is  the  consideration.  So  that 
if  any  man  questions  the  title  and  authority  of  general  coun- 
cils, and  whether  or  no  great  promises  appertain  to  them,  I 
suppose  him  to  be  much  mistaken ;  but  he  also  that  thinks 
all  of  them  have  proceeded  according  to  rule  and  reason,  and 
that  none  of  them  were  deceived,  because  possibly  they 
might  have  been  tndy  directed, — is  a  stranger  to  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  perpetual  instances  and  experi-^ 
ments  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  humanity.  It  is  a  famous 
saying  of  St.  Gregory,  that  he  had  the  four  first  councils  in 
esteem  and  veneration  next  to  the  four  evangelists ;  I  suppose 
it  was  because  he  did  believe  them  to  have  proceeded  ac^ 
cording  to  rule,  and  to  have  judged  righteous  judgment;  but 
why  had  not  he  the  same  opinion  of  other  councils  too, 
which  were  celebrated  before  his  death,  (for  he  lived  after 
the  fifth  general)  ?  not  because  they  had  not  the  same  autho- 
rity ;  for  that  which  is  warrant  for  one,  is  warrant  for  all ; 
but  because  he  was  not  so  confident  that  they  did  their  duty, 
nor  proceeded  so  without  interest  as  the  first  four  had 
done,  and  the  following  councils  did  never  get  that  reputa- 
tion, which  all  the  catholic  church  acknowledged  due  to  the 
first  four.  And  in  the  next  order  were  the  three  following 
generals ;  for  the  Greeks  and  Latins  did  never  jointly  ac- 
knowledge but  seven  generals  to  have  been  authentic  in  any 
sense,  because  they  were  in  no  sense  agreed  that  any  more 
than  seven  had  proceeded  regularly,  and  done  their  duty : 
so  that  now  the  question  is  not  whether  general  councils 
have  a  promise  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  assist  them ;  for 
eveiy  private  man  hath  that  promise,  that  if  he  does  his 
duty,  he  shall  be  assisted  sufficiently  in  order  to  that  end  to 
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which  he  needs  assistanoe ;  and  therefore  much  more  shall 
general  councils^  in  order  to  that  end  for  which  they  convene, 
and  to  which  they  need  assistance,  that  is,  in  order  to  the 
conservation  of  the  faith,  for  the  doctrinal  rules  of  good  life, 
and  all  dhat  concerns  the  essential  duty  of  a  Christian,  but 
not  in  deciding  questions  to  satisfy  contentious,  or  curious, 
or  presumptuous  spirits.  But  now  can  the  bishops  so  con* 
rened  be  factious, — can  they  be  abused  with  prejudice,  or 
transported  with  interests,— can  they  resist  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^ 
can  they  extinguish  the  Spirit,— <an  they  stop  their  ears,  and 
serve  themselves  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  pretence  of 
his  assistances ;  and  cease  to  serve  them  upon  themselves,  by 
captivating  their  understandings  to  his  dictates,  and  their 
wills  to  his  precepts  ?  Is  it  necessary  they  should  perform 
aiiy  condition  f  is  there  any  one  duty  for  them  to  perform  in 
these  assemblies,  a  duty  which  they  have  power  to  do  or  not 
to  do  i  If  so,  then  they  may  fail  of  it,  and  not  do  their  duty : 
and  if  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  conditional,  then 
we  have  no  more  assurance  that  they  are  assisted,  than  that 
they  <io  their  duty,  and  do  not  sin. 

2.  Now  let  us  suppose  what  this  duty  is :  certainly,  'if  the 
gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost ;'  and  all  that 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  must  come  to  it  by  such 
means  which  are  spiritual  and  holy  dispositions,  in  order  to 
a  holy  and  spiritual  end.  They  must  be  '  shod  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  gospel  of  peace,^  that  is,  they  must  have  peace- 
able and  docible  dispositions,  nothing  with  them  that  is  vio- 
lent and  resolute  to  encounter  those  gentle  and  sweet  assist- 
ances :  and  the  rule  they  are  to  follow,  is  the  rule  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  consigned  to  the  catholic  church,  that  is,  the 
Holy  Scripture,  either  entirely',  or  at  least  for  the  greater  parf 
of  the  rule :  so  that  now  if  the  bishops  be  factious  and  prepos- 
sessed with  persuasions  depending  upon  interest,  it  is  certain 
they  may  judge  amiss ;  and  if  they  recede  from  the  rule,  it  is 
certain  they  do  j  udge  amiss :  and  this  I  say  upon  their  grounds 
who  most  advance  the  authority  of  general  councils :  for  if  a 
general  councilmayerr  if  aPope  confirm  it  not,  then  most  cer- 
tainly if  in  any  thing  it  recede  firom  Scripture,  it  does  also  err ; 
because  that  they  are  to  expect  the  Pope's  confirmation  they 

'  Vid.  OpUt  MilcT.  1. 5.  adr.  Pftrm.  BaMnD.  in  eondem.  eC  S.  Aogost.  in  pt. 
t\.  Espot.  2. 
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offer  to  prove  from  Scripture :  now  if  the  Pope's  coaftrma- 
tion  be  required  by  authority  of  Scripture^  and  that  therefore 
the  defailance  of  it  dOes  evacuate  the  authority  of  the  conn* 
cil,  then  also  are  the  councils'  decrees  invalid,  if  they  recede 
from  any  other  part  of  Scripture  :  so  that  Scripture  is  the 
r^le  they  are  to  follow,  and  a  man  would  have  thought  it  had 
been  needless  to  have  proved  it,  but  that  we  are  fidlen  into 
ages  in  which  no  truth  is  certain,  no  reason  concluding,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  that  can  convince  some  men.  For  Stapletoiv% 
with  extreme  boldness  against  the  pi^ty  of  Christendom, 
against  the  public  sense  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the  prac^ 
tice  of  all  pious  assemblies  of  bishops,  affirms  the  decrees  of 
a  council  to  be  binding,  **  EtiauMi  non  confirmetur  ne  proba- 
bili  testimonio  Scripturarum ;"  nay,  though  it  be  quite '  extra 
Scripturam;'  but  all  wise  and  good  men  have  ever  said  that 
sense  which  St.  Hilary  expressed  in  these  words, '  Quae  ex- 
tra evangelium  sunt,  non  defendam ;"  this  was  it  which  the 
good  emperor  Constantine  propounded  to  the  fathers  met  at 
Nice  ;  **  Libri  Evangelici,  oracula  apostolorum,  et  veterum 
prophetarum  clare  nos  instruunt  quid  sentiendum  in  divi- 
nis^"    And  this  is  confessed  by  a  sober  man  of  the  Roman 
church  itself,  the  cardinal  of  Cusa;  '^  Oportet  quod  omnia 
talia  qu8B  legere  debent,  contineantur  in  autoritatibus  sa- 
crarum  Scripturarum"."  Now  then  all  the  advantage  I  shall 
take  from  hence,  is  this,  that  if  the  Apostles  commended 
them  who  examined  their  sermons*  by  their  conformity  to 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  men  of  Berea  were  accounts 
ed  "  noble  for  searching  the  Scriptures,  whether  those  things 
which  they  taught,  were  so  or  no;"  I  suppose  it  will  not  be 
denied,  but  the  councils'  decrees  may  also  be  tried  whethar 
they  be  confiorm  to  Scripture,  yea  or  no;  and  although  no 
man  can  take  cognizance  and  judge  the  decrees  of  a  council 
'  pro  autoritate  publica,'  yet  '  pro  informatione  private,' 
they  may ;  the  audiority  of  a  council  is  not  greater  Uian  the 
audiority  of  the  apostles,  nor  their  dictates  more  sacred  or 
authentic.    Now  then  put  case  a  council  should  recede  from 
Scripture ;  whether  or  no  were  we  bound  to  bdieve  its  de- 
crees i  I  (Hily  ask  the  question :  for  it  were  hard  to  be  bound 
to  believe  what  to  our  undtf  standing  seems  contrary  to  that 

•  RelaoL  cootror.  4.  q.  1. 1.  3. 
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which  we  know  to  be  the  word  of  God  ji  but  if  we  may  law- 
fully recede  from  the  councils'  decrees,  in  case  they  be  contra- 
riant  to  Scripture,  it  is  all  that  I  require  in  this  question.  For 
if  they  be  tied  to  a  rule,  then  they  are  to  be  examined  and 
understood  according  to  the  rule,  and  then  we  are  to  give 
ourselves  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  is  requisite  to  disr 
tinguish  us  from  beasts,  and  to  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  rea- 
sonable people,  following  reasonable. guides.     But  however, 
if  it  be  certain  that  the  councils  are  to  follow  Scripture,  then 
if  it  be  notorious  that  they  do  recede  from  Scripture,  we  are 
sure  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  then  we  are 
well  enough.  For  unless  we  are  bound  to  shut  our  eyes,  and. 
not  to  look  upon  the  sun,  if  we  may  give  ourselves  liberty  to 
believe  what  seems  most  plain,  and  unless  the  authority  of  a 
council  be  so  great  a  prejudice  as  to  make  us  to  do  violence 
to  our  understanding,  so  as  not  to  disbelieve  the  decree,  be- 
cause it  seems  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  to  believe  it  agrees 
with  Scripture,  though  we  know  not  how,  therefore  because 
the  council  hath  decreed  it, — unless,  I  say,  we  be  bound  in  duty 
to  be  so  obediently  blind  and  sottish,  we  are  sure  that  there 
are  some  councils  which  are  pretended  general,  that  have 
retired  from  the  public  notorious  words  and  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture.    For  what  wit  of  man  can  reconcile  the  decree  of  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  council  of  Constance  with  Scripture, 
in  which  session  the  half  communion  was  decreed,  in  defi- 
ance of  Scripture,  and  with  a '  non  obstante'  to  Christ's  insti- 
tution.   For  in  the  preface  of  the  decree,  Christ's  institution 
and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  are  expressed,  and 
then,  widi  a  '  non  obstante,'  communion  in  one  kind  is  esta- 
blished.    Now  then  suppose  the  '  non  obstante'  in  the  form 
of  words  relates  to  the  primitive  practice,  yet  since  Christ's 
institution  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  first  words  of  the  de- 
cree, aind  the  decree  made  quite  contrary  to  it,  let  the  '  non 
obstante'  relate  whither  it  will,  the  decree  (not  to  call  it  a  de- 
fiance) is'a  plain  recession  from  the  institution  of  Christy  and 
therefore  the  '  non  obstante'  will  refer  to  that  without  any 
sensible  error ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  excuses  to  the  contra- 
ry, the  decree  was  not  so  discreetly  framed,  but  that,  in  the 
very  form  of  words,  the  defiance  and  the  *  non  obstante'  are 
too  plainly  relative  to  the  first  words.     For  what  sense  can 
there  else  be  in  the  first '  licet ;'  licet  Christus  in  utraque 
VOL.  viii.  D 
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specie,'*  and  ^  Hcd  eoclesia  primitifa^*"  etc.  "  tamen  hoc  ncm 
jobstante/'  etc.  the  first '  licet'  being  a  relative  term,  as  well 
lets  the  second  '  licet/  mast  be  bounded  with  some  corre* 
spondent.  But  it  matters  not  much ;  let  them  whom  it  con* 
cems^  enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  excuses  they  can  imagine,  it  is 
certain  Christ's  institution  and  the  council's  sanction  are  as 
contrary  as  light  and  darkness. — Is  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  contrive  a  way  to  make  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
commanding  the  public  offices  of 'the  church  to  be  in  Latin^ 
friends  with  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Corinthians  i  It  is 
not  amiss  to  observe  how  the  hypetaspists  of  that  council 
sweat  to  answer  the  allegations  of  St.  Paul ;  and  die  wisest 
of  them  do  it  so  extremely  poor,  that  it  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  the  strongest  man  that  is,  cannot  eat  iron,  or 
swallow  a  rock.  Now  then,  would  it  not  be  an  unspeakable 
tyranny  to  all  wise  persons  (who  as  much  hate  to  have  their 
souls  enslaved  as  their  bodies  imprisoned),  to  command  them 
to  believe,  that  these  decrees  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God  ?  Upon  whose  understanding  soever  these  are  imposed, 
they  may  at  the  next  session  reconcile  them  to  a  crime,  and 
make  any  sin  sacred,  or  persuade  him  to  bdieve  propositiona 
contradictory  to  a  mathematical  demonstration.  AH  the  ar« 
guments  in  the  world,  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  infal- 
libility of  councils,  cannot  make  it  so  certain  that  they  are 
infallible,  as  these  two  instances  do  prove  infallibly  that 
these  were  deceived ;  and  if  ever  we  may  safely  md^e  use  of 
our  reason,  and  consider  whether  councils  have  erred  or  no, 
we  cannot  by  any  reason  be  more  tmsured,  that  they  have  or 
have  not,  than  we  have  in  these  particulars  :  so  that,  either 
our  reason  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  and  the  thing  itself  is  not  at  all  to  be  disputed^  or 
if  it  be,  we  are  certain  that  these  actually  were  deceived,  and 
We  must  never  hope  for  a  clearer  evidence  in  any  dispute. 
And  if  these  be,  oUiers  might  have  been,  if  they  did  as  these 
did,  that  is,  depart  from  their  rule.  And  it  was  wisely  said 
of  Cusanus,  "  Notandum  est  experimento  r^rum  universale 
concilium  posse  deficere" :"  The  experience  of  it  is  notorious, 
that  councils  have  erred  :  and  all  the  arguments  against  ex- 
perience are  but  plain  sophistry. 

3.  And' therefore  I  make  no  scruple  to  slight  the  decrees 

'  Lib.  S.  0.  M.  Concord.  Cathol. 
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of  such  coRiioila,  wherein  the  prooeediags  were  as  prejudi- 
cate  and  unreasonable*  as  in  the  council  wherein  Abailardns 
was  condemned*  where  the  presidenta  having  pronounced 
*  Damnamua'*  they  at  the  lower  end  being  awaked  at  the 
noise*  h^ard  the  latter  part  of  it*  and  concurred  aa  far  as 
MnamM  went*  and  that  was  as  good  as  DAtwumittf ;  for  if 
they  had  been  awake  at  the  pronouncing  the  whole  word, . 
they  would  have  given  sentence  accordingly.  But  by  this 
means  St.  Bernard  numbered  the  major  part  of  voices  against 
bis  adversary  Abailardus  ^ :  and  as  far  as  these  men  did  do 
their  duty.,  the  duty  of  priests,  and  judges*  and  wise  men; 
so  we  may  presume  them  to  be  assisted!  but  no  farther. 
But  I  am  content  this  (because  but  a  private  assembly)  shaU 
pass  for  no  instance :  but  what  shall  we  say  of  all  the  Ariaa 
councils  celebrated  with  so  great  fancy,  and  such  numerous 
assemblies?  we  all  say  that  they  erred.  And  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  say  they  were  not  lawful  councils :  for  they 
were  convened  by  that  authority*  which  all  thcworld  knows 
did  at  that  time  convocate  councils*  and  by  which  (as  it  is' 
confessed  and  is  notorious)  the  first  eight  generals  did  meet* 
that  is,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  all  were  called,  and 
as  many  and  more  did  come  to  them*  than  came  to  the  most 
bmous  council  of  Nice :  so  that  the  councils  were  lawful, 
and  if  they  djd  not  proceed  lawfully,  and  therefore  did  err* 
this  is  to  say*  that  councils  are  then  not  deceived/ when  they 
do  their  duty,  when  they  judge  impartiallyi  when  they  de- 
cline interest,  when  they  follow  their  rule ;  but  this  says  also, 
that  it  is  not  infallibly  certain  that  they  will  do  so ;  for  these 
did  not*  and  therefore  the  others  may  be  deceived  as  well  as 
these  were.  But  another  thing  is  in  the  wind ;  for  councils  not 
confirmed  by  the  Pope^  have  no  warrant  that  they  shall  not 
err,  and  they*  not  being  confirmed,  therefore  failed.  But  whe- 
ther is  the  Pope's  confirmation  after  the  decree  or  before  i  It 
cannot  be  supposed  before ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
firmed, tiU  the  decree  be  made,  and  the  article  composed.  But 
if  it  be  after,  ttien  possibly  the  Pope's  decree  may  be  requisite 
in  solemnity  of  law,  and  to  make  the  authority  popular,  pubiio, 
and  human ;  but  the  decree  is  true  or  false  before  the  Pope's 
confifmatien,  and  is  not  at  all  altered  by  the  supervening 
decree,  which  being  postasyte  to  the  decree,  akeis  not  what 

y  EpiaU  Abaikidi  ad  HeliM.  Mi^flgtm.        *  €uaaii4, 1. 1.  cap.  15.  Concord. 
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went  before :  **  Nunquam  enim  crescitex  postfacto  prsteriti 
sstimatio/'  is  the  voice  both  of  law  and  reason.  So  that  it 
cannot  make  it  divine,  and  necessary  to  be  heartily  believed. 
It  may  make  it  lawful,  not  make  it  true ;  that  is,  it  may  pos- 
sibly by  such  means  become  a  law,  but  not  a  truth.  I  speak 
now  upon  supposition  the  Pope's  confirmation  were  neces- 
sary, and  required  to  the  making  of  conciliar  and  necessary 
sanctions.  But  if  it  were,  the  case  were  very  hard :  for  sup- 
pose a  heresy  should  invade,  and  possess  the  chair  of  Rome, 
what  remedy  can  the  church  have  in  that  case,  if  a  general 
council  be  of  no  authority,  without  the  Pope  confirm  it  P  Will 
the  Pope  confirm  a  council  against  himself?  will  he  condemn 
his  own  heresy  i  That  the  Pope  may  be  a  heretic  appears 
in  the  canon  law  %  which  says  he  may  for  heresy  be  deposed, 
and  therefore  by  a  council,  which  in  this  case  hath  plenary 
authority  without  the  Pope.  And  therefore  in  the  synod  at 
Rome  held  under  Pope  Adrian  the  Second,  the  censure  of 
the  synod  against  Honorius,  who  was  convict  of  heresy,  is 
approved  with  this  appendix,  that  in  this  case,  the  case  of 
heresy,  "minores  possintdemajoribus  judicare:"  and  there- 
fore if  a  Pope  were  above  a  council,  yet  when  the  question 
is  concerning  heresy,  the  case  is  altered ;  the  Pope  may  be 
judged  by  his  inferiors,  who  in  this  case,  which  is  the  main 
case  of  all,  become  his  superiors.  And  it  is  little  better  than 
impudence  to  pretend,  that  all  councils  were  confirmed  by  the 
Pope,  or  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  respect  of  divine  obli- 
gation, that  any  should  be  confirmed  by  him,  more  than  by 
another  of  the  patriarchs.  For  the  council  of  Chalcedon  itself, 
one  of  those  four  which  St.  Gregory  did  revere  next  to  the  four 
evangelists,  is  rejected  by  Pope  Leo,  who,  in  his  fifty-third 
epistle  to  Anatolius,  and  in  his  fifty-fourth  to  Martian,  and 
in  his  fifty-fifth  to  Pulcheria,  accuses  it  of  ambition  and 
inconsiderate  temerity,  and  therefore  no  fit  assembly  for 
the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  Qalasius,  in  his  tome 
'  de  Vinculo  Anathematis,'  affirms,  that  the  council  is  in  part 
to  be  received,  in  part  to  be  rejected,  and  compares  it  to 
heretical  books  of  a  mixed  matter,  and  proves  his  assertion 
by  the  place  of  St.  Paul,  "  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonum  est 
retinete.'' — And  Bellarmine  says  the  same :  ''  In  concilio 
Chalcedonensi  qusedam  sunt  bona,  qusedam  mala,  quvdam 

«  Dht  40.  Can.  u  Ptopa. 
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recipienda,  queedam  rejicienda;  ita  et  in  libris  heereiico- 
rum''^''  and  if  any  thing  be  false,  then  all  is  questionable, 
and  judicable,  and  discernible,  and  not  infallible  antecedently. 
And  however  that  council  hath  '  ex  postfacto/  and  by  the 
yoluntary  consenting  of  after-ages  obtained  great  reputation ; 
yet  they  that  lived  iuunediately  after  it,  jbhat  observed  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  thing,  and  the  disabilities  of  the 
persons,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  truth  of  its  decrees,  by 
reason  of  the  unconcludingness  of  the  arguments  brought 
to  attest  it,  were  of  another  mind,  "  Quod  autem  ad  conci- 
lium Chalcedonense  attinet,  illud  id  temporis  (viz.  Anastasii 
Imp.)  neque  palam  in  ecclesiis  sanctissimis  prsedicatum  fuit, 
neque  ab  omnibus  rejectum ;  nam  singuli  ecclesiarum  praBsi- 
des  pro  suo  arbitratu  in  ea  re  egerunt"^.''  And  so  did  all  men 
in  the  world  that  were  not  mastered  with  prejudices,  and  un- 
done in  their  understanding  with  accidental  impertinences ; 
theyjudged  upon  those  grounds  which  they  had  and  saw,  and 
suffered  not  themselves  to  be  bound  to  the  imperious  dic- 
tates of  other  men,  who  are  as  uncertain  in  their  determina- 
tions as  others  in  their  questions.  And  it  is  an  evidence  that 
there  is  some  deception  and  nota()le  error,  either  in  the  thing 
or  in  the  manner  of  their  proceeding,  when  the  decrees  of  a 
council  shall  have  no  authority  from  the  compilers,  nor  no 
strength  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  decision,  but  from  the 
accidental  approbation  of  posterity:  and  if  posterity  had 
pleased,  Origen had  believed  well  and  been  an  orthodox  person . 
Audit  was  pretty  sport  to  see  that  Papias  was  right  for  two 
ages  together,  and  wrong  ever  since ;  and  just  so  it  was  in 
coui\cils,  particularly  in  this  of  Chalcedon,  that  had  a  fate  air 
terable  according  to  the  age,  and  according  to  the  climate, 
which,  to  my  understanding,  is  nothing  else  but  an  argument 
that  the  business  of  infallibility  is  a  latter  device,  and  com«- 
menced.  to  serve  such  ends  as  cannot  be  justified  by  true 
and  substantial  grounds ;  atid  that  the  Pope  should  confirm 
it  as  of  necessity,  is  a  fit  cover  for  the  same  dish. 

4^  In  .the  sixth  general  council,  Honorius,  Pope  of  Rome; 
was  condemned :  did  that  council  stay  for  the  Pope's  coft- 
firmfition  before  they  sent  forth  the  decree?  Certainly  they 
did  not  think  it  so  needful,  as  that  they  would  have  sus- 
pended or  cassated  the  decree,  in  Case  the  Pope  had  then 

^  De  Luoif ,  1. 9.  o.  fO.  sect,  id  hoc  nit.  «  Era;.  Ub.  3.  Mp.  30. 
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diBarowed  H :  for,  besides  the  cond^nnation  of  Pope  Hono- 
riuB  for  heresy,  the  thirteenth  tad  fifly-fifth  canons  of  that 
council  are  expresBly  against  the  custom  of  the  church  of 
Rome.   But  this  particular  is  involved  in  that  new  question, 
whether  the  Pope  be  above  a  council.    Now  since  the  con«^ 
testation  of  this  question,  there  was  never  any  free  or  lawful 
council  that  determined  for  the  Pope,  it  is  not  likely  any 
should ;  and  is  it  likely  that  any  Pope  will  confirm  a  council 
that  does  not?   For  the  council  of  Basil  is, therefore  con- 
demned by  the  last  Lateran,  which  was  an  assembly  in  the 
Pope's  own  palace,  and  the  council  of  Constance  is  of  no 
value  in  this  question,  and  slighted  in  a  just  proportion,  as 
that  article  is  disbelieved  \    But  I  will  not  much  trouble 
the  question  with  a  long  consideration  of  this  particular ; 
the  pretence  is  senseless  and  illiterate,  against  reason  and 
experience,  and  already  determined  by  St.  Austin  suffi- 
ciently as  to  this  particular,  "  Ecce  putamus  iUos  episcopos, 
qui  RomsB  judicaverunt,  non  bonos  judices  fuisse.  Restabat 
iKlhuc  plenarium  ecc1esi»  universes   concilium,  ubi  etiam 
cum  ipsis  judicibus  causa  possit  agitari,  tit  si  male  judicasse 
convicti  essent,  eorum  sententise  solverentur*.**    For  since 
Popes  may  be  parties,  may  be  simoniacs,  schismatics,  here- 
tics, it  is  against  reason  that  in  their  own  causes  they  should 
be  judges,  or  that  in  any  causes  they  should  be  superior  to 
llieir  judges.    And  as  it  is  against  reason,  so  is  it  against 
all  experience  too ;  for  the  council  Sinuessanum  (as  it  is 
said)  was  convened  to  take  cognizance  of  Pope  MarceHinus ; 
and  divers  councils  were  held  at  Rome  to  give  judgment  in 
causes  of  Damasus,  Sixtus  III.  -Symmachus,  and  Leo  III. 
and  IV.  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Platina,  and  the  tomes  of  the 
councils.    And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  and  the  like  allega- 
tions, to  say,  in  matters  of  &ct  and  human  constitution,  the 
Pope  may  be  judged  by  a  council ;  but,  in  matteta  of  faith, 
all  the  world  must  stand  to  die  Pope's  determination  and  au- 
thoritative decision:  for  if  flie  Pope  can  by  any  colour  pre- 
tend to  any  thing,  it  is  to  a  supreme  judicature  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical, positive,  and  of  fact;  and  if  he  fails  in  this  pre- 
tence, he  will  hardly  hold  up  his  head  for  any  thing  else : 
for  the  ancient  b^5hops  derived  their  faith  'from  Ae  foun- 

*  Vid.  poAteade  conoil.  Sinneiuno.  aeot  6.  b.  9. 
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tam^  and  bsld  ih^i  ia  the  highest  tmuve,  even  ffom  Christ 
their  heiad ;  }mt  hy  rea90^  of  the  imperial '  city  it  became 
the  pffiBcipal  seat,  and  he  surprised  the  highest  judicature, 
partly  by  the  eoaoessioB  of  others,  partly  by  his  own  acci- 
dental advantages^  and  yet  even  in  these  things,  although  he 
was  'm^Qf  singulis/  yet  he  was  'minor  universis^'  And 
this  is  no  more  than  what  was  decreed  of  the  eighth  general 
synod';  which,  if  it  be  sense,  is  pertinent  to  this  question: 
for  g)sneral  councils  are  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of 
qiiestions  and  differences  about  the  bishop  of  Rome, ''  non 
tamen  audacter  in  evm  ferre  sententiam/'  By '  audacter,'  as 
is  supppeedy  is  meant '  pr^ctpitanter,' '  hastily  and  unreason- 
ably ;'  biiA  if  to  gire  sentence  against  him  be  wholly  forbid- 
den, it  10  Konsense;  for  to  what  purpose  is  an  authority  of 
fa^^ing  cognisance,  if  they  have  no  power  of  giving  sentence, 
nfdess  it  were  to  defer  it  to  a  superior  judge,  which  in  this 
ease  cannot  be  supposed?  For  either  the  Pope  himself  is  to 
judge  his  own  cause  after  their  examination  of  him,  or  the 
general  council  is  to  judge  him.  So  that,  although  the  council 
is  by  that  decree  enjoined  toproceed  modestly  and  warily,  yet 
they  may  proceed  to  sentence,  or  else  the  decree  is  ridiculous 
mA  impertinent. 

6.  But  to  clear  all,  I  will  instance  in  matters  of  question 
and  opinion :  for  not  only  some  councils  have  made  their 
decrees  without  or  against  the  Pope,  but  some  councils  have 
had  the  Pope's  confirmation,  and  yet  have  not  been  thamore 
legitimate  or  obligatory,  but  are  known  to  be  heretical.  For 
the  canons  of  the  sixth  synod,  although  some  of  them  were 
made  against  the  Popes  and  the  custom  of  the  church  of 
Borne,  a  Pope  awhile  after  did  confirm  the  council ;  and  yet 
the  eanoBs  are  impious  and  heretical,  and  so  esteemed  by  the 
church  of  Rome  herself.  I  instance  in  the  second  canon, 
which  ap^oves  of  that  synod  of  Carthage  under  Cyprian  for 
rebaptization  of  heretics,  and  the  seventy<^second  canon,  that 
dissolves  marriage  between  persons  of  differing  persuasiQn  in 
natters  of  Christian  religion ;  and  yet  these  canons  were  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Adrian  L  who  in  his  epistle  to  Tharasius, 
which  m  m  the  second  action  of  the  seventh  synod,  calls 
them  "  canones  divine  et  legaliter  preedicatos."  And  these 
canons  were  used  by  Pope  Nicolas  I.  in  his  epistle  '  ad  Mi- 

^  Vid.  coDcil.  Chaloed.  act.  15.  f  Act,  alt.  can.  21. 
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chaelem/  and  by  Innocent  III.  '  (c.  a  multis :  extra,  de  «dtat. 
*  ordinandorum)/  So  that  now  (that  we  may  apply  this)  there 
are  seven  general  councils,  which  by  the  church  of  Rome  are 
condemned  of  error.  The  council  of  Antioch^  A.  D.  345. 
in  which  St.  Athanasius  was  condemned :  the  council  of 
Milan,  A.  D.  354.  of  above  three  hundred  bishops :  the  coun- 
cil of  Ariminum,  consisting  of  six  hundred  bishops  :  the  se- 
cond council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  449.  in  which  the  Eutychian 
heresy  was  confirmied,  and  the  patriarch  Flavianiis  killed  by 
the  faction  of  Dioscorus :  the  council  of  Constantinople  un- 
der Leo  Isaurus,  A.  D.  730  :  and  another  at  Constantinople 
thirty-five  years  after :  and,  lastly,  the  council  at  Pisa,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  since.  Now  that  these  gene- 
ral councils  are  condemned,  is  a  sufficient  argument  that 
councils  may  err :  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  they  were  not 
confirined  by  the  Pope ;  for  the  Pope's  confirmation  I  have 
shewn  not  to  be  necessary ;  or  if  it  were,  yet  even  that  also 
is  an  argument,  that  general  councils  may  become  invalid, 
either  by  their  own  fault,  or  by  some  extrinsical  supervening 
accident,  either  of  which  evacuates  their  authority.  And 
whether  all  that  is  required  to  the  legitimation  of  a  council, 
was  actually  observed  in  any  council,  is  so  hard  to  determine, 
that  no  man  can  be  infallibly  sure,  that  such  a  council  is  au- 
thentic and  sufficient  probation. 

'6.  Secondly;  and  that  is  the  second  thing  I  shall  observe. 
There  are  so  many  questions  concerning  the  efficient,  the 
form,  the  matter  of  general  councils,  and  their  manner  of 
proceeding,  and  their  final  sanction,  that,  after  a  question  is 
determined  by  a  conciliar  assembly,  there  are  perhaps  twen- 
ty more  questions  to  be  disputed,  before  we  can  with  confi- 
dence either  believe  the  council  upon  its  mere  authority,  or 
obtrude  it  upon  others.  And  upon  this  ground,  how  easy  it 
is  to  elude  die  piressure  of  an  argument  drawn  from  the  au- 
thority of  a  general  council,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  ques- 
tion about  the  Pope's  or  the  council's  superiority  :^ which 
question,  although  it  be  defined  for  the  council  against  the 
Pope  by  five  general  councils,  the  councils  of  Florence,  of 
Constance,  of  Basil,  of  Pisa,  and  one  of  the  Laterans ;  yet 

^  Vid.  Socr.  1. 3.  o.  5.  et  Sozoni.  I.  3.  c.  5.  Gregor.  in  Regist.  lib.  3«  etas.  7.  ail 
eoBoUinm  Namidias  err&Hse.  CuncUiant  Aqaisgraai  enrnTit.  De  raptore  €t  rapta  dist. 
30.  oan*  d^  libellis.  io  glossa. 
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the  Jesuits  to  this  day  account  this  question  '  pro  non  defi- 
nita/.  and  hare  rare  pretences  for  their  escape.    As^  first,  it 
is  true,  a  council  is  above  a  Pope;  in  case  there  be  no  Pope, 
or  he  uncertain :  which  is  Bellarmine's  answer,  never  consi- 
dering whether  he  spake  sense  or  no,  nor  yet  remembering 
that  the  council  of  Basil  deposed  Eugenius,  who  was  a  true 
Pope,  and  so  acknowledged.— Secondly :  sometimes  the  Pope 
did  not  confirm  these  councils :  that  is  their  answer.    And 
although  it  was  an  exception  that  the  fathers  never  thought 
of,  when  they  were  pressed  with  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  Ariminum,  or  Sirmium,  or  any  other  Arian  convention ; 
yet  the  council  of  Basil  was  convened  by  Pope  Martin  V. ; 
then,  in  its   sixteenth  session,  declared  by  Eugenius  IV, 
to  be  lawfully  continued,  and  confirmed  expressly  in  some 
of  its  decrees  by  Pope  Nicolas,  and  so  stood  till  it  was  at 
last  rejected  by  Leo  X.  very  many  years  after;  but  that 
came  too  late,  and  with  too  visible  an  interest :  and  this  coun* 
cil  did  decree  '  fide  catholica  tenendum  concilium  esse  supra 
Papam.'  But  if  one  Pope  confirms  it,  and  another  rejects  it, 
as  it  happened  in  this  case  and  in  many  more,  does  it  not 
destroy  the  competency  of  the  authority  ?  And  we  see  it  by 
this  instance,  that  it  so  serves  the  turns  of  men,  that  it  is 
good  in  some  cases,  that  is,  when  it  makes  for  them,  and  in- 
valid when  it  makes  against  them. — Thirdly,  but  it  is  a  little 
more  ridiculous  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  Constance,  whose 
decrees  were  confirmed  by  Martin  Y.    But  that  this  may  be 
no  argument  against  them^  Bellarmine  tells  you  he  only  con- 
firmed those  things  '  quse  facta  fuerant  conciliariter,  re  dili- 
genter  examinata  :*  of  which  there  being  no  mark,  nor  any 
certain  rale  to  judge  it,  it  is  a  device  that  may  evacuate  any 
thing  we  have  a  mind  to,  it  was  not  done  'conciliariter,^  that 
is,  not  according  to  our  mind ;  for  '  conciliariter'  is  a  fine 
new-nothing,  that  may  signify  what  you  please. — Fourthly, 
but  other  devices  yet  more  pretty  they  have ;  as,  whether 
the  council  of  Lateran  was  a  general  council  or  no,  they  know 
not  (no,  nor  will  not  know),  which  is  a  wise  and  plain  reserv- 
ation of  their  own  advantages,  to  make  it  general  or  not  ge- 
neral, as  shall  serve  their  turn. — Fifthly,  as  for  the  council 
of  Florence,  they  are  not  sure  whether  it  hath  defined  the 
question  'satis  aperte;'  'aperte'  they  will  grant,  if  you  will 
allow  them  not '  satis  aperte/— Sixthly  and  lastly,  the  coun- 
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cil  of  Pisa  IB  *  Deque  tpprobatum  neque  reprobfttum*:'  which 
is  the  greatest  folly  of  all,  and  most  prodigioue  Tanity.  So 
that  by  something  or  other,  either  they  were  not  convened 
lawfully*  or  they  did  not  proceed  '  conciliariter/  or  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  council  was  general  or  no,  or  whether  the 
council  were  '  approbatum '  or  '  reprobatum/  or  else  it  is 
'  partim  confirmatum,  partim  reprobatum/  or  else  it  is  '  neque 
approbatum  neque  reprobatum ;'  by  one  of  these  ways,  or  a 
device  like  to  these,  all  councils  and  all  decrees  shall  be  made 
to  signify  nothing,  and  to  have  no  authority. 

7.  Thirdly :  there  is  no  general  council  that  hath  deter* 
mined,  that  a  general  council  is  infallible ;  no  scripture  hath 
recorded  it ;  no  tradition  universal  hath  transmitted  to  us 
any  such  proposition :  so  that  we  must  receive  the  authority 
at  a  lower  rate,  and  upon  a  less  probability,  than  the  things 
consigned  by  that  auUiority*  .And  it  is  strange  that  the  de- 
crees of  councils  should  be  esteemed  authentic  and  infiedlible, 
and  yet  it  is  not  infidlibly  certain  that  the  councils  themselves 
are  infallible,  because  the  belief  of  the  councils'  infallibility 
is  not  proved  to  us  by  any  medium  but  such  as  may  deceive  us. 

8.  Fourthly :  but  the  best  instance  that  s<Hne  councils  are^ 
and  all  may  be,  deceived,  is  the  contradiction  of  one  council 
to  another :  for  in  that  case  both  cannot  be  true,  and  which 
of  them  is  true,  must  belong  to  another  judgment,  which  is 
less  than  the  solemnity  of  a  general  council ;  and  the  deter- 
mtnation  of  this  matter  can  be  of  no  greater  certainty  B&a 

.it  is  concluded,  than  when  it  was  propounded  as  a  question, 
being  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  authority,  or  by  a 
less  than  itself.  But  for  this  allegation  we  cannot  want  in* 
stances.  The  council  of  Trent^  allows  picturing  of  God  the 
Father :  the  council  of  Nice^  akogeth^  disallows  k.  The 
same  Nicene  council,  which  was  the  seventh  genersl^  allows 
of  picturing  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  lamb :  but  the  sixth  sy- 
nod by  no  means  will  endure  it,  as  Caranza  affirms.  The 
council  of  Neocassarea  confirmed  by  Leo  IV.  '  dist  20.  de 
libellis,'  and  approved  in  the  first  Nicene  council*  as  it  is  said 
in  the  seventh  session  of  the  council  of  Florence"*,  forbids  se<> 
cond  marriages,  and  imposes  penances  on  them  that  axe  mar- 
ried the  second  time,  forbidding  priests  to  be  pre.^ent  at  such 

<  Bellar.  de  coac.  1.  1.  e.  8.  ^  Sets.  f5. 

^  Aot.  S.  •  €ui.  at. 
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marriage-feasts :  besides  that  this  is  expressly  against  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Paul,  it  is  also  against  the  doctrine  of  the  council 
of  Laodicea^  which  took  off  such  penances,  and  pronounced 
second  marriages  to  be  free  and  lawful.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
crepant than  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  and  the  council 
of  Laodioea,  about  assignation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and 
yet  the  sixth  general  synod  approves  both.    And  I  would 
ftdn  know  if  all  general  councils  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  who  reckon  into  the 
canon  five  books  of  Solomon.    I  am  sure  St.  Austin  reckon- 
ed but  three^,  and  I  think  all  Christendom  beside  are  of  the 
same  opinion.    And  if  we  look  into  the  title  of  the  law  '  de 
conciliis/  called  '  concotdantia  discordantiarum/  we  shall 
find  instances  enough  to  confirm  that  the  decrees  of  some 
councils  are  contradictory  to  others,  and  that  no  wit  can  re^ 
concile  them.     And  whether  they  did  or  no,  that  they  might 
disagree,  and  former  councils  be  corrected  by  later,  was  the 
belief  of  the  doctors  in  those  ages,  in  which  the  best  and 
most  famous  councils  were  convened;  as  appears  in  that 
fiunous  saying  of  St.  Austin:  speaking  concerning  the  rebap- 
tiaing  of  heretics,  and  hoW  much  the  Africans  were  deceived 
in  that  question,  he  answers  the  allegation  of  the  bishops' 
letters,  and  tiiose  national  councils  which  confirmed  St.  Cy^ 
prian's  opinion,  by  saying  that  they  were  no  final  determina- 
tion.  For  '  Episcoporum  liters  emendari  possunt  a  conciliis 
nationalibuB,  concilia  nationalia  a  plenariis,  ipsaque  plenaria 
prioxa  a  posterioribus  emendari  V    Not  only  the  occasion  of 
the  question,  being  a  matter  not  of  ftict,  but  of  faith,  as  being 
iBstsnoed  in  the  question  of  rebaptization,  but  also  the  very 
fiibric  and  economy  of  the  words,  put  by  all  the  answers  of 
all  those  men,  who  think  themselves  pressed  with  the  author- 
ity of  St.  Austin.    For  as  national  councils  may  correct  the 
bisfaops'  letters,  and  general  comicils  may  correct  natiiMial,  so 
&e  hM&  general  may  correct  tiie  former,  that  is,  have  c<»- 
trary  and  better  decrees  of  manner,  and  better  determinations 
in  mstters  of  faith*    And  from  hence  hath  risen  a  question, 
— -wheliher  is  to  be  received,  the  former  or  the  latter  councils, 
in  case  tliey  contradict  each  other  i    The  former  are  nearer 
the  fountmns  apostolical,  the  latter  are  of  greater  considers^ 
tion :  the  fimt  have  more  authority,  the  latter  more  reason  : 
the  firpt  are  more  venerable,  the  latter  more  inquisitive  and 

■  lib.  17.  dt  CqL  Dei,  c.  20.  •  lib.  S.  de  Bspt.  DoMt.  o.  3. 
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seeing.  And  now  what  role  shall  we  have  to  determine  our 
beliefs,  whether  to  authority,  or  reason,  the  reason  and  the 
authority  both  pf  them  not  being  the  highest  in  their  kind, 
both  of  them  being  repudiable,  and  at  most  but  probable  ?  And 
here  it  is  that  this  great  uncertainty  is  such  as  not  to  deter- 
mine any  body,  but  fit  to  serve  every  body :  and  it  is  sport 
to  see  that  Bellarminei*  will  by  all  means  have  the  council  of 
Carthage  preferred  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  because 
it  is  later;  and  yet  he  prefers  the  second  Nicene  coun-* 
cil"!  before  the  council  of  Frankfort,  because  it  is  elder. 
St.  Austin  would  have  the  former  generals  to  be  mended  by 
the  later ;  but  Isidore  in  Gratiaa  says,  when  councils  do  dif- 
fer, '  standum  esse  antiquioribus,'  '  the  elder  must  .carry  it.' 
And  indeed  these  probables  are  buskins  to  serve  every  foot, 
and  they  are  like  '  magnum  et  parvum,'  they  have  nothing  of 
their  own,  all  that  they  have  is  in  comparison  of  others :  so 
these  topics  have  nothing  of  resolute  and  dogmatical  truth, 
but  in  relation  to  such  ends  as  an  interested  person  hath  a 
mind  to  serve  upon  them. 

9.  Fifthly :  there  are  many  councils  corrupted,  and  many 
pretended  and  alleged  when  there  were  no  such  things ;  both 
which  make  the  topic  of  the  authority  of  councils  to  be  little 
and  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  council  brought  to  light  in 
the  edition  of  Councils  by  Binius,  viz.  Sinnessanum^  pretend, 
ed  to  be  kept  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  three,  but  it  was 
so  private  till  then,  diat  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  an- 
cient record :  neither  Eusebius,  nor  Ruffinus,  St  Jerome,  nor 
Socrates,  Sbzomen,  nor  Theodoret,  nor  Eutropius,  nor  Bede, 
knew  any  thing  of  it;  and  the  eldest  allegation  of  it  is  by 
Pope  Nicolas  I.  in  the  ninth  century.  And  he  that  shall 
consider,  that  three  hundred  bishops,  in  the  midst  of  horrid 
persecutions  (for  so  then  they  were),  are  pretended  to  have 
convened,  will  need  no  greater  argument  to  suspect  the  im- 
posture. Besides,  he  that  was  the  framer  of  the  engine,  did 
not  lay  his  ends  together  handsomely  :  for  it  is  said,  that  the 
deposition  of  Marcellinus  by  the  synod  was  told  to  Diocle- 
tian when  he  was  in  the  Persian  war;  when,  as  it  is  known,  be- 
fore that  time  he  had  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  for 
his  Persian  conquest,  as  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  reports : 
and  this  is  so  plain,  that  Binius  and  Baronius  pretended  the 

9  Lib.  2.  de  Cone.  c.  8.  8«ct.  reipondeo  inprimU. 

1  Ibid.  Sect,  de  Concilio  aitten.  Dist.  90.  Ctn.  Domino  Stoolo. 
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text  to  be  corrupted,  and  to  go  to'  mend  it  by  such  aa  emenda- 
tion, is  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  sense,  and  that  so  unclerk- 
like,  viz.  by*  putting  in  two  words,  and  leaving  out  one ; 
which  whether  it  may  be  allowed  them  by  any  licence  less 
than  poetical,  let  critics  judge.     St.  Gregory '  saith,  that  the 
Constantinopolitans  had  corrupted  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
and  that  he  suspected  the  same  concerning  the  Ephesine 
council.    And  in  the  fifth  synod  there  was  a  notorious  pre- 
varication, for  there  were  false  epistles  of  Pope  Virgilius,  and 
Menna  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  inserted ;  and  so 
they  passed  for*  authentic  till  they  were  discovered  in  the 
sixth  genera]  synod,  actions  twelve  and  fourteen.    And  not 
only  false  decrees  and  actions  may  creep  into  the  codes  of 
councils ;  but  sometimes  the  authority  of  a  learned  man  may 
abuse  the  church  with  pretended  decrees,  of  which  there  is 
no  copy  or  shadow  in  the  code  itself.     And  thus  Thomas 
Aquinas  says  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  reckoned 
in  the  canon  by  the  Nicene  council,  no  shadow  of  which  ap- 
pears in  those  copies  we  now  have  of  it ;   and  this  pretence 
and  the  reputation  of  the  man  prevailed  so  far  with  Melchior 
Canus,  the  learned  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  that  he  believed  it 
upon  this  ground, '  Vir  sanctus  rem  adeo  gravem  non  astrueret, 
nisi  compertum  habuisset :'  and  there  are  many  things  which 
have  prevailed  upon  less  reason,  and  a  more  slight  authority. 
And  that  very  council  of  Nice  hath  not  only  been  pretended 
by  Aquinas,  but  very  much  abused  by  others,  and  its  autho- 
rity and  great  reputation  have  made  it  .more  liable  to  the 
fraud  and  pretences  of  idle  people.     For  whereas  the  Nicene 
fathers  made  but  twenty  canons  (for  so  many  and  no  more 
were  received  by  Cecilian  of  Carthage  S  that  was  at  Nice  in 
the  council;   by  Austin**,  and  two  hundred  African  bi- 
shops with  him;  by  St  Cyril'  of  Alexandria,  by  Atticus^  of 
Constantinople,  by  Ruffinus',  Isidore,  and  Theodoret,  as  Ba- 
ronius*  witnesses) ;  yet  there  are  fourscore  lately  found  out  iu 
an  Arabian  MS.  and  published  in  Latin  by  Turrian  and  Al- 
fonsus  of  Pisa,  Jesuits  surely,  and  like  to  be  masters  of  the 

'  Pro  [ciki  efset  io  b«llo  Penaram]  legi  Tolant  [o6m  i«T«niu  etset  i  bello 

PerMraiB.j  Easeb.  Cbroaioon.  Vide  BiDiom  in  notis  ad  ConoiL   SinaeAaaDam,  lom. 
1.  Coneit.  et  Baron.  Anaal.  torn.  3.  A.  D.  303.  nam.  107. 

*  Lib.  5.  Bp.  14.  ad  Ninem.  Comneat.  io  Hebr. 

t  CoA.  Cartbag.  VI.  cap.  9.  "  Con.  Afrio.  '  Ibid.  c.  lOf .  o.  133. 

J  Lib.  1.  Bccl.  Hiat.  a.  6.  '  Io  prioc.  Coo.  de  Sjnod.  prino. 

*  Barooioa»  torn.  3.  A.D.  3t5.  o.  156.  torn.  3.  ad  A.  D.  325.  o.  62, 63. 
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mint.    And  not  only  tbe  canons^  but  the  very  acta  of  the 
Nicene  council,  are  false  and  spurious,  and  are  so  confessed 
by  Baronius ;  though  how  he  and  ^  lindanus  will  be  recon^ 
cfled  upon  the  point,  I  neither  know  well  nor  much  care. 
Now  if  one  council  be  corrupted,  we  see,  by  the  instance  of 
St.  Gregory,  that  another  can  be  suspected,  and  so  all :  be- 
cause he  found  the  council  of  Chalcedon  corrupted,  he  sus- 
pected also  the  Ephesine;  and  another  might  have  suspected 
more,  for  the  Nicene  was  tampered  foully  with ;  and  so  three 
of  the  four  generals  were  sullied,  and  made  suspicious,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  be  secure  of  any.    If  false  acts  be  in- 
serted in  one  council,  who  can  trust  the  actions  of  any,  un- 
less he  had  the  keeping  the  records  himself,  or  durst  swear  for 
the  register  i  And  if  a  very  learned  man,  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
was,  did  either  wilfully  deceive  us,  or  was  himself  ignorant- 
ty  abused,  in  allegation  of  a  canon  which  was  not,  it  is  but 
a  very  fallible  topic  at  the  best ;  and  the  most  holy  man  that 
is,  may  be  abused  himself,  and  the  wisest  may  deceive  others. 
10.    Sixthly  and  lastly,  to  all  this  and  to  the  former  in- 
stances, by  way  of  corollary,  I  add  some  more  particulars,  in 
which  it  is  notorious  that  councils  general  and  national,*--tbat 
is,  such  as  were  either  general  by  original ,  or  by  adoption 
into  the  canon  of  the  catholic  church,— -did  err,  and  were 
actually  deceived.    The  first  council  of  Toledo  admits  to 
the  communion  him  that  hath  a  concubine,  so  he  have  no 
wife  besides  :  and  this  council  is  approved  by  Pope  Leo  in 
the  ninety-second  epistle  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbona. 
Gratian  says,  that  the  council  means  by  a  concubine,  a  wife 
married '  sine  dote  et  solennitate  ^ ;'  but  this  is  daubing  with 
untempered  mortar.     For  though  it  was  a  custom  amongst 
the  Jews  to  distinguish  wives  from  their  concubines,  by 
dowry  and  legal  solemnities,  yet  the  Christian  distinguished 
them  no  otherwise  than  as  lawful  and  unlawful,  than  as 
chastity  and  fornication.     And  besides,  if  by  a  concubine  is 
meant  a  lawful  wife  without  a  dowry,  to  what  purpose  should 
the  council  make  a  law,  that  such  a  one  might  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  i    For  I  suppose  it  was  never  thought  to 
be  a  law  of  Christianity,  that  a  man  should  have  a  portion 
with  his  wife,  nor  he  that  married  a  poor  virgin,  should  de- 
serve to  be  excommunicate.     So  that  Gxatian  and  his  fol- 

•  •»  Panopl.  lib. «.  c.  6.  e  imt.  5^  ^„.  omaibas. 
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loWeti  are  pressed  so  with  this  canon^  that  to  avoid  the  impiety 
of  it«  they  expound  it  to  a  significatioo  without  sense  or  pur- 
pose.   But  the  business  then  was,  that  adultery  was  so  pub* 
lie  and  notorious  a  practice,  that  the  council  did  choose  ra» 
tber  to  endure  simple  fornication,  that  by  such  permission  of 
a  less,  they  might  slacken  the  public  custom  of  a  greater ; 
just  as  at  Rome  they  permit  stews,  to  prevent  unnatural  sins. 
But  that»  by  a  public  sanction,  fornicators,  habitually  and  no- 
toriously such,  should  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion, 
was  an  act  of  priests  so  unfit  for  priests,  that  no  excuse  can 
make  it  white  or  clean*    The  council  of  Worms  ^  does  autho* 
rifee  a  soperstitions  custom  at  that  time  too  much  used,  of 
discovering  stolen  goods  by  the  holy  sacrament,  which* 
Aquinas  justly  condemns  for  superstition.   The'sixth  synod 
separates  persons  lawfully  married  upon  an  accusation  and 
crime  of  heresy*    The  Roman  council  under*  Pope  Nicolas 
II.  defined,  that  not  only  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body,  but 
the  very  body  itself  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  handled  an<| 
broke  by  (he  hands  of  the  priest,  and  chewed  by  the  teeth  of 
the  communicants  :  which  is  a  manifest  error  derogatory 
from  the  truth  of  Christ's  beatifical  resurrection,  and  glori- 
fication in  the  heavens,  and  disavowed  by  the  church  of  Rome 
itself*     But  Bellarmine,^  that  answers  all  the  arguments  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  possible,  would 
fain  make  the  matter  fair,  and  the  decree  tolerable ;  for,  says 
he,  the  decree  means  that  the  body  is  broken,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  the  sign ;  and  yet  the  decree  saysi  that  not  only  the 
sacrament  (which,  if  any  thing  be,  is  certainly  the  sign),  but 
the  very  body  itself,  is  broken  and  champed  witii  hands  and 
teeth  respectively  :   which  indeed  was  nothing  but  a  plain 
over-acting  the  article  in  contradiction  to  Berengarius.  And 
the  answer  of  Bellarmine  is  not  sense ;   for  he  denies  thai 
the  body  itself  is  broken  in  itself  (that  was  the  error  we 
charged  upon  the  Roman  synod),  and  the  sign  abstracting 
ftom  the  body  is  not  broken  (for  that  was  the  opinion  that 
council  condemned  in  Berengarius):  but,  says  Bellarmine,  the 
body  in  the  sign.    What  is  that  i  for  neither  the  sign,  nor 
the  body,  nor  both  together,  nxe  broken.    For  if  either  of 
them  distinctly,  they  either  rush  upon  the  error  which  the 

*  Cftp.  3.      '  •  P«r.  3.  q  80.  a.  C.  ad  3.  n.        ^  Can.  7S. 
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Roman  synod  condemned  in  Berengaiius^  or  upon  that 
which  they  would  fain  excuse  in  Pope  Nicolas :  but  if  both 
are  broken,  then  it  is  true  to  affirm  it  of  either,  and  then  the 
council  is  blasphemous  in  saying,  that  Christ's  glorified  body 
is  passible  and  frangible  by  natural  mandncation.  So  that 
it  is  and  it  is  not  this  way,  and  yet  it  is  no  way  else ;  but  it 
is  some  way,  and  they  know  not  how ;  and  the  council  spdce 
blasphemy,  but  it  must  be  made  innocent ;  and  therefore  it 
was  requisite  a  cloud  of  a  distinction  should  be  raised,  that  the 
unwary  reader  might  be  amused,  and  the  decree  scape  un- 
touched :  but  the  truth  is,  they  that  undertake  to  justfy  all 
that  other  men  say,  must  be  more  subtile  than  they  that  said 
it,  and  must  use  such  distinction,  which  possibly  the  first  au- 
thors did  not  understand.  But  I  will  multiply  no  more  in- 
stances, for  what  instance  soever  I  shall  bring,  some  or  other 
will  be  answering  it ;  which  thing  is  so  far  from  satisfying  me 
in  the  particulars,  that  it  increases  the  difficulty  in  the  gene- 
ral, and  satisfies  me  in  my  first  belief.  For '  if  no  decrees  of 
councils  can  make  against  them,  though  they  seem  never  so 
plain  against  them,  then  let  others  be  allowed  the  same  li- 
berty (and  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  they  should), 
and  no  decree  shall  conclude  against  any  doctrine  that  they 
have  already  entertained  :  and  by  this  means  the  church  is 
no  fitter-  instrument  to  decree  controversies  than  the  Scrip- 
ture itself,  there  being  as  much  obscurity  and  disputing  in 
the  sense,  and  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  and  the  compe- 
tency, and  the  obligation  of  the  decree  of  a  council,  as  of  a 
place  of  Scripture.  And  what  are  we  the  nearer  for  a  decree,  if 
any  sophister  shall  think  his  elusion  enough  to  contest  against 
the  authority  of  a  council  ?  yet  this  they  do,  that  pretend 
highest  for  their  authority :  which  consideration,  or  some  like 
it,  might  possibly  make  Gratian  prefer  St.  Jerome's  single 
testimony  before  a  whole  council,  because  he  had  Scripture 
on  his  side,  which  says,  that  the  authority  of  councils  is  not 
avT^wurrog,  and  that  councils  may  possibly  recede  from 
their  rule,  from  Scripture :  and  in  that,  which  indeed  was  the 
case,  a  single  person  proceeding  according  to  rule  is  a  better 
argument :  so  saith  Panormitan ;  "  In  concementibus  fidem 

*  Ilia  demam  eis  Yidentor  ediola  et  ooooiKa,  qoc  in  ran  boub  &oiiint;  rdiqoa 
non  pluris  sstimant  qnani  coDTeDtnm  mvlieroalamm  in  textriDa  t*I  ihemis.  Iiad. 
Vires  in  SchoUif,  h  fO.  Aof.  de  Civ.  Dei.  c.  16.  36.  q.  f.  e.  plaMit. 
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etiam  dictum  unios  privati  esset  dicto  Paps  aut  totius 
concilii  pneferendum,  si  ille  moyeretur  melioribus  argu- 
mentis  ^" 

11.  I  end  this  discourse  with  representing  the  words  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  epistle  to  Procopins :  ''Ego,  si 
vera  scribere  oportet,  ita  animo  affectus  sum,  ut  omnia  epis- 
coporum  concilia  fugiam,  quoniam  nullius  concilii  finem 
IsBtum  faustumque  vidi,  nee  quod  depulsionem  malopim  po- 
ti As  qndm  accessionem  et  incrementum  habuerit  \" — But  I 
will  not  be  so  severe  and  dogmatical  against  them :  for  I 
believe  many  councils  to  have  been  called  with  sufficient 
authority,  to  have  been  managed  with  singular  piety  and 
prudence,  and  to  have  been  finished  ivith  admirable  success 
and  truth.  And  where  we  find  such  councils,  he  that  will 
not  with  all  veneration  believe  their  decrees,  and  receive 
their  sanctions,  understands  not  that  great  duty  he  owes  to 
them  who  have  the  care  of  our  souls,  whose  ''faith  we  are 
bound  to  follow,"  saith  St.  Paul';  that  is,  so  long  as  they 
follow  Christ:  and  certainly  many  councils  have  done  so. 
But  this  was  then  when  the  public  interest  of  Christendom 
was  better  conserved  in  determining  a  true  article,  than  in 
finding  a  discreet  temper  or  a  wise  expedient  to  satisfy  dis- 
agreeing persons.  (As  the  fathers  at  Trent  did,  and  the  Lu- 
tfierans  and  Calvinists  did  at  Sendomir  in  Polonia,  and  the 
.  Sublapsarians  and  Supralapsarians  did  at  Dort.)  It  was  in 
ages  when  the  sum  of  religion  did  not  consist  in  maintain- 
ing the  grandezza  of  the  papacy;  where  there  was  no  order 
of  men  with  a  fourth  vow  upon  them  to  advance  St.  Peter's 
chair ;  when  there  was  no  man,  nor  any  company  of  men,  that 
esteemed  themselves  infallible :  and  dierefore  they  searched 
for  truth,  as  if  they  meant  to  find,  and  would  believe  it  if  they 
could  see  it  proved,  not  resolved  to  prove  it  because  they 
had  upon  chance  or  interest  believed  it ;  then  they  had  rather 
have  spoken  a  truth,  than  upheld  their  reputation  but  only 
in  order  to  truth.  This  was  done  sometimes,  and  when  it 
was  done,  God's  Spirit  never  failed  them,  but  gave  them  such 
assistances  as  were  sufficient  to  that  good  end  for  which 

'  Par.  ] .  de  dection.  et  elect,  potest,  o.  •ignlficuti. 
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they  were  assembled,  and  did  implore  his  aid.  And  there-*, 
fore  it  is  that  the  four  general  coancils,  so  called  by  way  of 
eminency,  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation  above  all  others ; 
not  because  they  had  a  better  promise,  or  more  special  as- 
sistances, but  because  they  proceeded  better  according  to 
the  rule,  with  less  faction,  without  ambition  and  temporal 
ends. 

12.  And  yet  those  very  assemblies  of  bishops  had  no 
authority  by  tl^eir  decrees  to  make  a  divine  faith,  or  to  oon- 
stitute  new  objects  of  necessary  credence;  they  made  no* 
thing  true  that  was  not  so  before,  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  apprehended  in  the  nature  of  excellent  guides,  and  whose 
decrees  are  mqst  certainly  to  determine  all  those,  who  have 
no  argument  to  the  contrary  of  greater  force  and  efficacy 
than  the  authority  or  reasons  of  the  council.  And  there  is 
a  duty  owing  to  every  parish-priest,  and  to  every  diocesan 
bishop ;  these  are  appointed  over  us,  and  to  answer  for  our 
souls,  and  are  therefore  morally  to  guide  us,  as  reasonable 
creatures  are  to  be  guided,  that  is, -by  reason  and  discourse : 
for  in  things  of  judgment  and  understanding,  they  are  but 
in  form  next  above  beasts  that  are  to  be  ruled  by  the  impe- 
riousness  and  absoluteness  of  authority,  unless  the  authority 
be  divine,  that  is,  infallible.  Now  then,  in  a  juster  height, 
but  still  in  its  true  proportion,  assemblies  of  bishops  are  to 
guide  us  with  a  higher  authority,  because,  in  reason,  it  is 
supposed  they  will  do  it  better,  with  more  argument  and 
certainty,  and  with  decrees,  which  have  the  advantage  by 
being  the  results  of  many  discourses  of  very  wise  and  good 
men.  But  that  the  authority  of  general  councils  was  never 
esteemed  absolute,  infallible,  and  unlimited,  appears  in  this, 
that  before  they  were  obliging,  it  was  necessary  that  each 
particular  church  respectively  should  accept  them,  **  Con- 
currente  universali  totius  ecclesias  consensu,  &c.  in  declara- 
tione  veritatum  qusB  credendsB  6unt^"  See.  That  is  the  way  of 
making  the  decrees  of  councils  become  authentic,  and  be 
turned  into  a  law,  as  Gerson  observes;  and  till  they  did, 
their  decrees  were  but  a  dead  letter :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
these  later  Popes  have  so  laboured  that  the  council  of  Trent 
should   be  received  in  France;  and  Carolus  Molineus,  a 

'  Vid.  St.  Augait.  I.  1.  o.  18.  de  Bapt  contra  Donat. 
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gfeat  lawyer,  and  of  the  Roman  eommunion,  disputed* 
against  the  reception.  And  this  is  a  known  condition  in 
the  canon  law ;  but  it  proTes  plainly  that  the  decrees  of  conn- 
cils  have  their  authority  from  the  voluntary  strbmission  of 
the  particular  churches,  not  from  the  prime  sanction  and 
constitution  of  the  council.  And  there  is  great  reason  it 
should:  for  as  the  representative  body  of  the  church  derives 
all  power  from  the  diffusive  body  which  is  represented,  so 
it  resolves  into  it ;  and  though  it  may  have  all  the  legal 
power,  yet  it  bath  not  all  the  natizral;  for  more  aUe  men 
may  be  unseat  than  aeat ;  and  they  who  are  sent,  may  be 
wrought  upon  by  stratagem,  which  cannot  happen  to  the 
whole  diffusive  church.  It  is  therefore  most  fit,  that  since 
the  legal  power,  that  is,  the  external,  was  passed  over  to 
the  body  representative,  yet  the  efficacy  of  it  and  the  inter- 
nal should  so  still  remain  in  the  diffusive,  as  to  have  power 
to  consider  whether  their  representatives  did  their  duty  yea 
or  no,  and  so  to  proceed  accordingly.  For  unless  it  be  in 
mutters  of  justice,  in  which  the  interest  of  a  third  person  is 
concerned,  no  man  will  or  can  be  supposed  to  pass  away  aU 
power  from  himself  of  doing  himself  right,  in  matters  per- 
sonal, proper,  and  of  so  high  concernment :  it  is  most  unna- 
tural and  unreasonable.  But  besides  that  they  are  excel- 
lent instruments  of  peace,  the  best  human  jaidicatories  in 
the  worlds  rare  sermons  for  the  determining  a  point  in  con- 
troversy, and  the  greatest  probability  from  human  autho- 
rity ;  besides  these  advantages,  I  say,  I  know  nothing  greater 
lliat  general  councils  can  pretend  to  with  reason  and  argu- 
ment sufficient  to  satisfy  any  wise  man.  And  as  there  wad 
never  any  council  so  general,  but  it  might  have  been  more 
general ;  for  in  respect  of  the  whole  church,  even  Nice  it- 
self was  but  a  small  assembly ;  so  there  is  no  decree  so  well 
constituted^  but  it  may  be  proved  by  an  argument  higher 
than  the  authority  of  the  council:  and  therefore  general 
councils,  and  national,  and  provincial  and  diocesan,  in  their 
several  degrees,  are  excellent  guides  for  the  prophets^  and 
directions  and  instructions  for  their  prophesyings ;  but  not  of 
weight  and  authority  to  restrain  their  liberty  so  wholly,  but 
that  they  may  dissent,  when  they  see  a  reason  strong  enough 

*  So  did  Uie  third  Mtate  of  France  in  the  ooiiTtatioD  of  the  three  estatei  andtr 
iicwii  XIII.  earnettlj  conteod  tgaiiift  it. 
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80  to  persuade  thera«  as  to  be  willing,  upon  the  confidence  of 
that  reason  and  their  own  sincerity,  to  answer  to  God  for 
such  their  modesty,  and|peaceable,  but,  as  they  belieye,  their 
necessary^  disagreeing. 


SECTION  VII. 


Of  the  Fallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  his 
expounding  Scripture,  and  resohing  Questions. 

1.  But  since  the  question  between  the  council  and  the  Pope 
grew  high,  there  have  not  wanted  abettors  so  confident  on 
the  Pope's  behalf,  as  to  believe  general  councils  to  be  nothing 
but  pomps  and  solemnities  of  the  catholic  church,  and  that 
all  the  authority  of  determining  controversies  is  formally  and 
effectually  in  the  Pope.  And  therefore  to  appeal  from  the 
Pope  to  a  future  council  is  a  heresy,  yea,  and  treason  too« 
said  Pope  Pius  II.  and  therefore  it  concerns  us  now  to  be 
wise  and  wary.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  needs  re- 
member that  Pope  Pius  IL  while  he  was  the  wise  and  learned 
.£neas  Sylvius  p,  was  very  confident  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  council,  and  gave  a  merry  reason  why  more  clerks  were 
for  the  Popes  then  the  council,  though  the  truth  was  on  the 
other  side,  even  because  the  Popes  give  bishopricks  and  abr 
beys,  but  councils  give  none :  and  yet  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  Pope,  as  if  he  had  been  inspired,  his  eyes  were  open  to 
see  the  great  privileges  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  which  before  he 
could  not  see,  being  amused  with  the  truth,  or  else  with  the 
reputation  of  a  general  council.  But  however,  there  are 
many  that  hope  to  make  it  good,  that  the  Pope  is  the  univer- 
sal and  the  infallible  doctor,  that  he  breathes  decrees  as  ora- 
cles, that  to  dissent  from  any  of  his  cathedral  determinations 
is  absolute  heresy,  the  rule  of  faith  being  nothing  else  but 
conformity  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  So  that  here  we  have  met 
a  restraint  of  prophecy  indeed :  but  yet  to  make  amends,  I 
jhope  we  shall  have  an  infallible  guide ;and  when  a  man  is  in 
heaven,  he  will  never  complain  that  his  choice  is  taken  from 

P  Bpiit.  ad  Norimberg.  Patnim  et  aToram  nostroram  tempore  paaci  aiideI»aDt 
dicare  Papain  eaaa  sopra  ooooUiom,  I.  1.  de  gestis  Concil.  BaiU. 
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faim,  and  that  he  is  confined  to  love  and  to  admire,  since  his 
lore  and  his  admiration  are  fixed  upon  that  which  makes  him 
happy,  even  upon  God  himself.  And  in  the  church  of  Rome 
there  is  in  a  lower  degree,  but  in  a  true  proportion,  as  little 
cause  to  be  troubled  that  we  are  confined  to  believe  just  so, 
and  no  choice  left  us  for  our  understandings  to  discover,  or 
our  wills  to  choose,  because  though  we  be  limited,  yet  we 
are  appointed  out  where  we  ought  to  rest,  we  are  confined  to 
our  centre,  and  there  where  our  understandings  will  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  therefore  will  be  quiet,  and  where,  after  all  our 
strivings,  studies,  and  endeavours,  we  desire  to  come,  that  is, 
to  truth ;  for  there  we  are  secured  to  find  it,  because  we  have 
a  guide  that  is  infallible.  If  this  prove  true,  we  are  well 
enough.  But  if  it  be  false  or  uncertain,  it  were  better  we  had 
still  kept  our  liberty,  than  be  cozened  out  of  it  with  gay 
pretences.    This  then  we  must  consider. 

2.  And  here  we  shall  be  oppressed  with  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses :  for  what  more  plain  than  the  commission  given  to 
Peter  ?  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church ;''  and, ''  To  thee  will  I  give  the  keys :"  and  again, 
"  For  thee  have  I  prayed  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  but  thou, 
when  thou  art  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren."  And  again, 
"  If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  sheep."  Now  nothing  of  this 
being  spoken  to  any  of  the  other  apostles,  by  one  of  these 
places  St.  Peter  must  needs  be  appointed  foundation  or  head 
of  the  church,  and  by  consequence  he  is  to  rule  and  govern 
all.  By  some  other  of  these  places  he  is  made  the  supreme 
pastor,  and  he  is  to  teach  and  determine  all,  and  enabled 
with  an  infallible  power  so  to  do.  And  id  a  right  understand- 
ing of  these  authorities,  the  fathers  speak  great  things  of  the 
chair  of  Peter ;  for  we  are  as  much  bound  to  believe  that  all 
this  was  spoken  to  Peter's  successors,  as  to  his  person ;  that 
must  by  all  means  be  supposed,  and  so  did  the  old  doctors; 
who  had  as  much  certainty  of  it  as  we  h^ve,  and  no  more : 
but  yet  let  us  hear  what  they  have  said  \  "  To  this  church,  by 
reason  of  its  more  powerful  principality,  it  is  necessary  all 
churches  round  about  should  convene." — "  In  this,  tradition 
apostolical  always  was  observed,  and  therefore  to  communi- 
cate with  this  bishop,  with  this*^  church,  was  to  be  in  com- 

4  Ireiue.  coalra  b«rei.  1.  3.  o.  3. 
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mimion  with  the  church  catholic." — "  •  To  thia  church  error 
or  perfidiou6oe98  cannot  have  access." — ^'  ^  AgainBt  this  see 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prcFail." — ""For  we  know  this 
church  to  be  built  upon  a  rock." — "  And  whoever  eats  the 
lamb  not  within  this  house«  is  profane ;  ha  that  is  not  in 
the  ark  of  Noah^  perishes  in  the  inundation  of  waters.  He 
that  gathers  not  with  this  bishop,  he  scatters  ;  and  he  that 
beloogeth  not  to  Christ,  must  needs  belong  to  antichrist." 
And  that  is  his  final  sentence.  But  if  you  would  have  all 
this  proved  by  an  infallible  argument, '  Optatus  of  Milevis 
in  Africa  supplies  it  to  us  from  the  very  name  of  Peter :  for 
th^iefof  e  Christ  gave  him  the  cognomination  of  Cephas  dv^ 
rite  K&ffokficp  to  shew  that  St.  Peter  was  the  visible  hoid  of  the 
catholic  church. '  Dignum  patell&  operculum !'  This  long  ha* 
rangve  must  needs  be  fiill  of  tragedy  to  all  them  that  take 
liberty  to  themselves  to  follow  Scripture  and  their  best  guides, 
if  it  happens  in  that  liberty  that  they  depart  from  the  persua- 
sions of  the  communion  of  Rome.  But  indeed,  if  with  the 
peace  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  I  may  say  it,  this  scene  is 
.the  most  unhandsomely  laid,  and  the -worst  carried,  of  any 
of  those  pretences  that  have  lately  abused  Christendom. 

3.  First :  against  the  allegations  of  Scripture  I  shall  lay 
no  greater  prejudice  than  this,  that  if  a  person  disinterested 
should  see  them,  and  consider  what  the  products  of  them 
might  possibly  be,  the  last  thing  that  he  would  think  of 
would  be,  how  that  any  of  these  places  should  serve  the  ends 
or  pretences  of  the  church  of  Rome.  For,  to  instance  in  one  of 
the  particulars,  that  man  had  need  have  a  strong  fancy  who 
imagines,  that  because  Christ  prayed  for  St.  Peter,  that 
(being  he  had  designed  him  to  be  one  of  those,  upon  whose 
preaching  and  doctrine  he  did  mean  to  constitute  a  church) 
'  his  faith  might  not  fail'  (for  it  was  necessary  that  no  bitter- 
ness or  stopping  should  be  in  one  of  the  first  springs,  lest  the 
current  be  either  spoHed  or  obstructed),  that  therefore  the 
faith  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  or  Gregory,  or  Clement,  fifteen 
hundred  years  after,  should  be  preserved  by  virtue  of  that 
prayer,  which  the  form  of  words,  the  time,  the  occasion,  the 
manner  of  the  address,  the  effect  itself,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  and  person,  did  determine  to  be  personal. 

■  Cyp.  £p.  55.  ftd  Cornel.  ^  St.  Aastinin  Ptal.  eontrrn  ptrtoai  Dooat. 
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And  when  it  was  more  than  personal,  St.  Peter  did  not  rer 
present  his  snccessors  at  Rome,  bnt  the  whole  catholic 
church,  say  Aquinas  and  the  diyines  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
'  Volunt  enim  pro  sola  ecclesia  esse  oratum/  says  Belktr* 
mine  of  them :  and  the  gloss  upon  the  canon  law  plainly  de*? 
nies  the  effect  of  this  prayer  at  all  to  appertain  to  the  Pope ; 
"  Quesre  de  qua  ecclesia  intelliga^  quod  htc  dicitur  qadd  non 
possit  errare :  an  de  ipso  Papa  qui  ecclesia  dicitur  i  sed 
certum  est  qudd  Papa  errare  potest — Respondeo,  ipsa  conr 
gregatio  fidelcum  htc  dicitur  ecclesia,  et  talis  ecclesia  non 
potest  non  esse ;  nam  ipse  Dominus  orat  pro  ecclesia^  et  vo* 
hantate  labiorum  suorum  non  fraudabttur.'^  But  there  is  a 
Kttle  danger  in  this  argument  when  we  well  consider  it;  but 
it  ifs  likely  to  redound  on  the  head  of  them-  whose  turns  it 
ehould  serve.  For  it  may  be  remembered,  that  for  all  this 
prayer  of  Christ  for  St.  Peter,  the  good  man  fell  foully,  and 
denied  bis  Master  shamefully :  and  shall  Christ's  prayer  be 
of  greater  efficacy  for  his  suLesBor.,  fi>r  whom  it  was  made 
but  indirectly  and  by  consequence,  than  for  himself,  for 
whom  it  was  directly  and  in  the  first  intention?  And  if  not, 
then  for  all  this  argimient,  the  Popes  may  deny  Christ  as 
well  as  their  chief  predecessor  Peter.  But  it  would  not  be 
forgotten  how  the  Roman  doctors  will  by  no  means  allow, 
that  St.  Peter  was  then  the  chief  bishop  or  Pope,  when  he 
denied  his  master.  But  then  much  less  was  he  chosen  chief 
bishop,  when  the  prayer  was  made  for  him,  because  the  prayer 
was  made  before  his  fall ;  that  is,  before  that  time  in  which 
it  is  confessed  he  was  not  as  yet  made  Pope  :  and  how  then 
the  whole  succession  of  the  papacy  should  be  entitled  to  it, 
passes  the  length  of  my  hand  to  span^  But  then  also  if  it  be 
supposed  and  allowed,  that  these  words  shall  entail  infallibi- 
lity upon  the  chair  of  Rome,  why  shall  not  also  all  the  apo*- 
stolical  sees  be  infallible  as  well  as  Rome  ?  why  shall  not 
Constantinople  or  Byzantium,  where  St.  Andrew  sat  ?  why 
shall  not  Ephesus,  where  St.  John  sat  ^  olr  Jerusalem,  where 
St.  James  sat  f  for  Christ  prayed  for  them  all,  ''  ut  Pater 
saoctificaret  eos  sua  veritate  p." 

4.  Secondly  :  for '  tibi  dabo  daves,'  was  it  personal  or 
not  ?  If  it  were,  then  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  it :  if  it  were  not,  then  by  what  argument  will  it  be 
made  eirident  that  St.  Peter  in  the  promise  represented  only 
his  successors,  and  not  the  whole  college  of  apostles,  and 
the  whole  hierarchy  f  For  if  St.  Peter  was  chief  of  the  apo- 
stles, and  head  of  the  church,  he  might  fair  enough  be  the 
representative  of  the  whole  college,  and  receive  it  in  their 
right  as  well  as  his  own :  which  also  is  certain  that  it  was  so; 
for  the  same  promise  of  binding  and  loosing  (which  certainly 
was  all  that  the  keys  were  given  for)  was  made  ailerward 
to  all  the  apostles  %  and  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining 
(which  in  reason  and  according  to  the  style  of  the  church 
are  the  same  thing  in  other  words)  was  actually  given  to 
all  the  apostles :  and,  unless  that  was  the  performing  the 
first  and  second  promise,  we  find  it  not  recorded  in  Scripture 
how  or  when,  or  whether  yet  or  no,  the  promise  be  perform- 
ed. That  promise,  I  say,  which  did  not  pertain  to  Peter 
principally  and  by  origination,  and  to  the  rest  by  communi- 
cation, society^  and  adherence,  but  that  promise  which  was 
made  to  Peter  first,  bnt  not  for  himself,  but  for  all  the  college, 
and  for  all  their  successors ;  and  then  made  the  second  time 
to  them  all,  without  representation,  but  in  diffusion,  and  per- 
formed to  all  alike  in  presence,  except  St.  Thomas.  And  if 
he  went  to  St.  Peter  to  derive  it  from  him,  I  know  not ;  I  find 
no  record  for  that:  but  that  Christ  conveyed  the  promise  to 
him  by  the  same  commission,  the  church  yet  never  doubt- 
ed, nor  had  she  any  reason.  But  this  matter  is  too  notori- 
ous :  I  say  no  more  to  it,  but  repeat  the  words  and  arguments 
of  St.  Austin ;  "  Si  hoc  Petro  tantum  dictum  est,  non  fiicit 
hoc  ecclesia*^ :"  If  the  keys  were  only  given  and  so  promised 
to  St.  Peter,  that  the  church  hath  not  the  keys,  then  the 
church  can  neither  bind  nor  loose,  remit  nor  retain ;  which 
God  forbid.  If  any  man  should  endeavour  to  answer  this 
argument,  I  leave  him  and  St.  Austin  to  contest  it. 

5.  Thirdly :  for  '  pasce  oves,'  there  is  little  in  that  alle- 
gation, besides  the  boldness  of  the  objectors :  for  were  not 
all  the  apostles  bound  to  feed  Christ's  sheep  i  Had  they  not 
all  the  commission  from  Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  imme- 
diately f  St.  Paul  had  certainly.  Did  not  St.  Peter  himself 
say  to  all  the  bishops  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  that  they  should  feed  the  fiock  of  God^  and 

•  Matt,  xviii.  ^  Tn.  60.  in  Jouo. 
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the  great  Bishop  and  Shepherd  should  give  them  an  immar- 
oessible  crown?  plainly  implying^  that  from  whence  they 
derived  their  authority,  from  him  they  were  sure  of  a  reward : 
in  pursuance  of  which  St.  Cyprian  laid  his  argument  upon 
this  basis,  **  Nam  cikm  statutum  sit  omnibus  nobis/'  &c.  **  et 
singulis  pastoribus  portio  gregis  %"  &c.  Did  not  St.  Paul 
call  to  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  to  **  feed  the  flock  of  God,  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  bishops  or  overseers?" 
And  that  this  very  commission  was  spoken  to  St.  Peter  not 
in  a  personal,  but  a  public  capacity,  and  in  him  spoke  to  all 
the  apostles,  we  see  attested  by  St.  Austin  and  St.  Ambrose  ^ 
and  generally  by  all  antiquity :  and  it  so  concerned  even  every 
priest,  that  Damasus  was  willing  enough  ta  have  St.  Jerome 
explicate  many  questions  for  him.  And  Liberius  writes 
an  epistle  to  Athanasius,  with  much  modesty  requiring  his 
advice  in  a  question  of  faith,  %va  Kqyif  ireirocdioc  &  aStoKplrfac 
wifii  CUV  a&occ  KikeCuv  fjLoi,  **  That  I  also  may  be  persuaded 
without  all  doubting  of  those  things,  which  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  command  me^."  Now  Liberius  need  not  to  have 
troubled  himself  to  have  written  into  the  east  to  Athanasius ; 
for  if  he  had  but  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  made  the 
dictate,  the  result  of  his  pen  and  ink  would  certainly  have 
taught  him  and  all  the  phurch :  but  that  the  good  Pope  was 
ignorant  their  *  pasce  oves'  was  his  own  charter  and  prero- 
gative, or  that  any  other  words  of  Scripture  had  made  him 
to  be  infallible;  or  if  he  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  he  did  very 
ill  to  compliment  himself  out  of  it.  So  did  all  those  bi- 
shops of  Rome,  that  in  that  troublesome  and  unprofitable 
question  of  Easter,  being  unsatisfied  in  the  supputation  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  definitions  of  the  mathematical  bi- 
shops of  Alexandria,  did  yet  require  and  entreat  St.  Ambrose 
to  tell  them  his  opinion,  as  he  himself  witnesses  ^  If '  pasce 
oves*  belongs  only  to  the  Pope  by  primary  title,  in  these 
cased  the  sheep  came  to  feed  the  shepherd ;  which,  though  it 
was  well  enough  in  the  thing,  is  very  ill  for  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  bishops.  And  if  we  consider  how  little  many 
of  the  Popes  have  done  towards  feeding  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
we  shall  hardly  determine  which  is  the  greater  prevarication, 

c  Lib.  1.  Bpist3.  ^  De  Agone  Chriiti,  c.  SO. 
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that  the  Pope  should  claim  the  whole  commission  to  be 
granted  to  him,  or  that  the  execution  of  the  commission 
should  be  wholly  passed  over  to  others.  And,  it  may  be, 
there  is  a  mystery  in  it,  that  since  St.  Peter  sent  a  bishop 
with  his  staff  to  raise  up  a  disciple  of  his  from  the  dead,  who 
was  afterward  bishop  of  Triers,  the  Popes  of  Rome  never  wear 
a  pastoral  staff  except  it  be  in  that  diocess,  says  Aquinas': 
for  great  reason  that  he  who  does  not  do  the  office,  should 
not  bear  the  symbol.  But  a  man  would  think  that  the  Pope's 
master  of  the  ceremonies  was  ill-advised  not  to  assign  a  pas* 
toral  staff  to  him,  who  pretends  the  commission  of'pasee 
oves'  to  belong  to  him  by  prime  right  and  origination.  But 
this  is  not  a  business  to  be  merry  in. 

6.  But  the  great  support  is  expected  from '  Tu  es  Petrus, 
et  super  banc  Petram  sedificabo  ecclesiam,'  8ic.  Now  there 
being  so  great  difference  in  the  exposition  of  these  words,  by 
persons  disinterested,  who,  if  any,  might  be  allowed  to  judge 
in  this  question,  it  is  certain  that  neither  one  sense  nor  other 
can  be  obtruded  for  an  article  of  faith,  much  less  as  a  catholi- 
con  instead  of  all,  by  constituting  an  authority  which  should 
guide  us  in  all  faith,  and  determine  us  in  all  questions.  For 
if  the  church  was  not  built  upon  the  person  of  Peter,  then 
his  successors  can  challenge  nothing  from  this  instance: 
now  that  it  was  the  confession  of  Peter  upon  which  the 
church  was  to  rely  for  ever,  we  have  witnesses  very  credible, 
St.  Ignatius  ^  St.  Basil^  St.  Hilary S  St.  Gregory  Nyssen', 
St.  Gregory  the  Great",  St.  Austin  ",  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ^ 
Isidore  Pelusiot^  and  very  many  more.  And  although  all 
these  witnesses  concurring  cannot  make  a  proposition  to  be 
true,  yet  they  are  sufficient  witnesses,  that  it  was  not  the 
universal  belief  of  Christendom  that  the  church  was  built  upon 
St.  Peter's  person.  Cardinal  Perron  hath  a  fine  fancy  to 
elude  this  variety  of  exposition,  and  the  consequents  of  it. 
For,  saith  he,  these  expositions  are  not  contrary  or  exclu* 
sive  of  each  other,  but  inclusive  and  consequent  to  each 
other  :  for  the  church  is  founded  casually  upon  the  con« 
fession  of  St.  Peter,  formally  upon  the  ministry  of  his  per- 
son, and  this  was  a  reward  or  a  consequent  of  the  former; 
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80  that  these  exposiUohs  are  both  true,  but  they  are  con* 
joiaed  aa  mediate  and  immediate,  direct  and  collateral,  li- 
teral and  moral,  original  and  perpetual,  accessary  and  tem« 
poral,  the  one  consigned  at  the  beginning,  the  other  intro- 
duced upon  occasion.  For  before  the  spring  of  the  Ariaa 
heresy,  the  fathers  expounded  these  words  of  the  peraon  of 
Peter;  but  after  the  Arians  troubled  them,  the  fathers  find- 
ing great  authority  and  energy  in  this  confession  of  Peter 
for  the  establishment  of  the  natural  filiation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  advance  the  reputation  of  these  words  and  the 
foioe  of  the  argument,  gave  themselves  license  to  expound 
these  words  to  Ihe  present  advantage,  and  to  make  the  con- 
fession of  Peter  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  church,  that  if 
the  Arians  should  encounter  this  authority,  they  might  with 
more  prejudice  to  their  persons  declaim  against  their  cause 
by  saying  they  overthrew  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Be- 
sides that  this  answer  does  much  dishonour  the  reputation  of 
the  fathers'  integrity,  and  makes  their  interpretations  less 
credible,  as  being  made,  not  of  knowledge  or  reason,  but  of 
necessity,  and  to  serve  a  present  turn,  it  is  also  false :  for 
Ignatius  ^  expounds  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  also  the 
liturgy  attributed  to  St.  James  calls  hti  wtrpav  tqc  irf^rfwc^-* 
and  Origen '  expounds  it  mystically  to  a  third  purpose,  but 
exclusively  to  this:  and  all  these  were  before  the  Arian 
controversy.  ,  But  if  it  be  lawful  to  make  such  unproved  ob» 
servationa,  it  would  have  been  to  better  purpose  and  more 
reason  to  have  observed  it  thus :  the  fathers,  so  long  as  the 
bishop  of  Rome  kept  himself  to  the  limits  prescribed  him  by 
Christ,  and  indulged  to  him  by  the  constitution  or  conces- 
sion of  the  church,  were  unwary  and  apt  to  expound  this 
place  of  the  person  of  Peter :  but  when  the  chnrch  began  to 
enlarge  her  phylacteries  by  the  fkvour  of  princes  and  the 
sunshine  of  a  prosperons  fortune, — and  the  Pope  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  imperial  seat  and  other  accidents  began  to 
invade  upon  the  other  bishops  and  patriarchs^  then,  that  he 
might  have  no  colour  from  Scripture  for  such  new  preten- 
sions, they  did  most  generally  turn  the  stream  of  their  expo- 
sitions from  the  peraon  to  the  confession  of  F'eter,  and  de- 
clared that  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  church.  And  thus  I 
have  requited  fancy  with  fancy :  but  for  the  main  point, 

4  Bpist  Id  Phikdelph.  '  la  e.  16.  Matt  ItmL  U 
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that  these  two  expositions  are  inclosive  of  each  other,  I  find 
no  warrant.  For  though  they  may  consist  together  well 
enough,  if  Chist  had  so  intended  them ;  yet  unless  it  could 
be  shewn  by  some  circumstance  of  the  text,  or  some  other 
extrinsical  argument,  that  they  must  be  so,  and  that  both 
senses  were  actually  intended,  it  is  but '  gratis  dictum,'  and 
a  begging  of  the  question,  to  say  that  they  are  so,  and  the 
fancy  so  new,  that  when  St  Austin  had  expounded  this  place 
of  the  person  of  Peter,  he  reviews  it  again,  and  in  his  Re- 
tractations leaves  every  man  to  his  liberty  which  to  take,  as 
having  nothing  certain  in  this  article :  which  had  been  alto- 
gether needless  if  he  had  believed  them  to  b^indusively  in 
each  other;  neither  of  them  had  need  to  have  been  retracted, 
both  were  alike  true,  both  of  them  might  have  been  believed. 
But  I  said  the  fancy  was  new,  and  I  had  reason ;  for  it  was 
so  unknown  till  yesterday,  that  even  the  late  writers  of  his 
own  side  expound  the  words  of  the  confession  of  St.  Peter 
exclusively  to  his  person  or  any  thing  else,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  Marsitius',  Petrus  de  Aliaco^,  and  the  gloss  upon  Dist. 
19.  can. '  ita  Dominus,'  ut  supr&.  Which  also  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  Phavorinus  Gamers  their  own  bishop,, from 
whom  they  learnt  the  resemblance  of  the  words  nirpoc'and 
TLirpa,  of  which  they  have  made  so  many  gay  discourses. 
lUrpa  oTEpca  iari  wttrrt^  appayiig  Kvptov  ^fiwv  *Ii|<nni  Xpcorov 
f cc  ciKoSofinv  i^x^  ^^  ^V  vy^f^ovutt^  dcfuXf^  irpo^c/icXcovfilvif  • 
7.  Fifthly:  but  upon  condition  I  may  have  leave  at  an- 
other time  to  recede  from  so  great  and  numerous  testimony 
of  fathers,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  con- 
fession of  St.  Peter,  but  his  person,  upon  which  Christ  said 
he  would  build  his  church,  or  that  these  expositions  are 
consistent  with  and  consequent  to  each  other ;  that  this  con- 
fession was  the  objective  foundation  of  faith,  and  Christ  and 
his  apostles  the  subjective ;  Christ  principally,  and  St.  Peter 
instrumentally :  and  yet  I  understand  not  any  advantage 
will  hence  accrue  to  the  see  of  Rome.  For  upon  St.  Peter 
it  was  built,  but  not  alone;  for  it  was  ''upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jedus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone :"  and  when  St.  Paul  reckoned  the  eco- 
nomy of  hierarchy,  he  reckons  not  Peter  first,  and  then  the 
apostles ;  but  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  &c.  And 

■  Defens.  Pacw,  pirt.  2.  c.  t8.  *  Rccommcnct.  Sacr.  Script. 
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whatsoever  is  first,  either  is  before  all  things  else,  or  at  least 
nothing  is  before  it.  So  that  at  least  St.  Peter  is  not  before 
all  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  which  also  St.  Paul  expressly 
avers;  "I  am  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  very  chiefest  of  the 
apostles/'  no,  not  in  the  very  being  a  rock  and  a  foundation: 
and  it  was  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that  St.  Paul  said  in 
particular  it  was  ''columna  et  firmamentum  veritatis;''  that 
church  was, — ^not  excluding  others,  for  they  also  were  as 
much  as  she :  for  so  we  keep  close  and  be  united  to  the  cor- 
ner-stone, although  some  be  master-builders,  yet  all  may 
build ;  and  we  have  known  whole  nations  converted  by  lay- 
men and  women,  who  have  been  builders  so  far  as  to  bring 
them  to  the  comer-stone  ". 

8.  Sixthly :  but  suppose  all  these  things  concern  St.  Peter 
in  all  the  capacities  can  be  with  any  colour  pretended,  yet 
what  have  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  do  with  this  ?  For  how 
will  it  appear  that  these  promises  and  commissions  did  relate 
to  him  as  a  particular  bishop,  and  not  as  a  public  apostle  i 
since  this  latter  is  so  much  the  more  likely,  because  the  great 
pretence  of  all  seems  in  reason  more  proportionable  to  the 
founding  of  a  church,  than  its  continuance.  And  yet  if  they 
did  relate  to  him  as  a  particular  bishop  (which  yet  is  a  farther  de-* 
gree  of  improbability,  removed  farther  from  certainty),  yet  why 
shall  St.  Clement  or  Linus  rather  succeed  in  this  great  office 
of  headship  than  St.  John  or  any  of  the  apostles  that  survived 
Peter?  It  is  no  way  likely  a  private  person  should  skip  over 
the  head  of  an  apostle.  Or  why  shall  his  successors  at  Rome 
more  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  than  his  successors  at  Antioch  f 
since  that  he  was  at  Antioch  and  preached  there,  we  have  a 
divine  authority ;  but  that  he  did  so  at  Rome,  at  most  we 
have  but  a  human.  And  if  it  be  replied  that  because  he  died 
at  Rome,  it  was  argument  enough  that  there  his  successors 
were  to  inherit  his  privilege,  this  besides  that  at  most  it  is 
but  one  little  degree  of  probability,  and  so  not  of  strength 
sufficient  to  support  an  article  of  faith,  it  makes  that  the 
great  divine  right  of  Rome,  and  the  apostolical  presidency, 
was  so  contingent  and  fallible  as  to  depend  upon  the  decree 
of  Nero ;  and  if  he  had  sent  him  to  Antioch  there  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  the  bishops  of  that  town  had  been  heads 
of  the  catholic  church.    And  this  thing  presses  the  harder, 

•  Vid.  Socrat.  1. 1.  c.  19»  SO.  Sosom.  I.S.  e.  14.  Niceph.  1. 14.  c.  40. 
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because  it  is  held  by  no  mean  persons  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  the  bishoprick  of  Rome  and  the  papacy  are  things  se^ 
parable^  and  the  Pope  may  quit  that  see,  and  sit  in  anotlier : 
which  to  my  understanding  is  an  argument^  that  he  that  suc- 
ceeded Peter  at  Antioch,  is  as  much  supreme  by  divine  right 
as  he  that  sits  at  Rome ;  both  alike,  that  is,  neither  by  divine 
ordinance  ^.  For  if  the  Roman  bishops  by  Christ's  intention 
were  to  be  head  of  the  church,  then  by  the  same  intention 
the  succession  must  be  continued  in  that  see ;  and  then  let 
the  Pope  go  whither  he  will,  the  bishop  of  Rome  must  be  the 
head:  which  they  themselves  deny,  and  the  Pope  himself  did 
not  believe,  iriien  in  a  schism  he  sat  at  Avignon.  And  that 
it  was  to  be  continued  in  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  but  offered  to 
us  upon  conjecture,  upon  an  act  of  providence,  as  they  fancy 
it,  so  (ordering  it  by  vision;  and  this  proved  by  an  author  which 
themselves  call  fabulous  and  apocryphal,  under  the  name 
of  linus,  in  ''Biblioth.  Patrum  de  passione  Petri  et  Pauli." 
A  goodly  building  which  relies  upon  an  event  that  was  acci* 
dental,  whose  purpoee  was  but  insinuated,  the  meaning  of  it 
but  conjectured  at,  and  this  conjecture  so  uncertain,  that  it 
was  an  imperfect  aim  at  the  purpose  of  aa  event,  which  whe* 
ther  it  was  true  or  no  was  so  uncertain,  thai  it  is  ten  to  one 
there  was  no  such  matter.  And  yet  again,  another  degree 
of  uncertainty  is,  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  do  succeed. 
For  St.  Paul  was  as  much  bishop  of  Rome  as  St.  Peter  was ; 
there  he  presided,  there  he  preached,  and  he  it  was  that  was  the 
doctor  of  the  uncireumcision  and  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Peter  of 
the  circumcision  and  of  the  Jews  only ;  and  therefore  the 
converted  Jews  at  Rome  might  with  better  reason  claim  the 
privilege  of  St.  Peter,  than  the  Romans,  and  the  churches  m 
her  commuaion,  who  do  not  derive  from  Jewish  parents. 

9.  Seventhly :  if  the  words  were  never  so  appropriate  to 
Peter,  or  also  communicated  to  his  successors,  yet  of  what 
value  will  the  consequent  be  i  what  prerogative  is  entailed 
upon  the  chair  of  Rome  i  For  that  St  Peter  was  the  minis* 
terial  head  of  the  church,  is  the  most  that  is  desired  to  be 
proved  by  those  and  all  other  words  brought  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  interests  of  that  see.  Now  let  the  ministe- 
rial head  have  what  dignity  can  be  imagined,  let  him  be  the 
first  (and  in  all  communities  that  are  regular  and  orderly 

>  Vid.  C«Mnio«M.  Qn.  Teapert. 
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Aere  mttst  be  scnnething  that  is  first  upon  certain  occasions^ 
where  an  equal  power  cannot  be  exercised,  and  made  pompoua 
or  ceremonial) :   but  will  this  ministerial  headship  infer  an 
infallibility  f  will  it  infer  more  than  the  headship  of  the  Jew* 
ish  synagogue,  where  clearly  the  high^priest  was  supreme  in 
many  senses,  yet  in  no  sense  infallible  i  will  it  infer  more  to 
us  than  it  did  amongst  the  apostles,  amongst  whom  if  for  or« 
der's  sake  St.  Peter  was  the  first,  yet  he  had  no  compulsory 
power  over  the  apostles  i  there  was  no  such  thing  spoke  of, 
nor  any  such  thing  put  in  practice.    And  that  the  other  apo» 
sties  were  by  a  personal  privilege  as  infallible  as  himself,  is 
no  reason  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  or  any  com* 
pulsory  power  over  them ;  for  though  in  faith  they  were  in* 
fiodfible,  yet  in  manners  and  matter  of  fact  as  likely  to  err  as 
St.  Peter  himself  was :  and  certainly  there  might  have  some* 
thing  happened  in  the  whole  college  that  might  have  been  a 
record  of  his  authority,  by  transmitting  an  example  of  the 
exercise  of  some  judicial  power  over  some  one  of  them.    If 
be  had  but  withstood  any  of  them  to  their  faces,  as  St.  Paul 
did  him,  it  had  been  more  than  yet  is  said  in  his  behaUl 
WiU  the  ministerial  headship  infer  any  more,  than  that 
when  the  church,  in  a  community  or  a  public  capacity, 
should  do  any  act  of  ministry  ecclesiastical,  he  shall  be  first 
in  order  ?  Suppose  this  to  be  a  dignity  to  preside  in  councils 
ifrt&ich  yet  was  not  always  granted  him :  suppose  it  to  be  a 
power  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  major  causes  of  bishops 
when  councils  cannot  be  called :  suppose  it  a  double  voice, 
or  the  last  decisive,  or  the  negative  in  the  causes  exterior : 
suppose  it  to  be  what  you  will  of  dignity  or  external  regi* 
ment,  which,  when  all  churches  were  united  in  communion, 
and  neither  the  interest  of  states  nor  the  engagement  of  opi- 
nions had  made  disunion,  might  better  have  been  acted  than 
now  it  can :  yet  this  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  a  power  to  de^ 
termine  controversies  infallibly,  and  to  prescribe  to  all  men's 
fiuth  and  consciences.    A  ministerial  headship  or  the  prima 
minister  cannot,  in  any  capacity,  become  the  foundation  of  the 
church  to  any  such  purpose.    And  therefore  men  are  cause- 
lessly amused  with  such  prennses,  and  are  afraid  of  such 
condusions  which  will  never  follow  from  the  admission  of 
any  sense  of  these  words,  that  can  with  any  probability  be 
pretended. 

10.    Eighthly:    I  consider  that  these  arguments  from 
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Scripture  are  too  weak  to  support  such  an  aathority,  which 
pretends  to  give  oracles,  and  to  answer  infallibly  in  questions 
of  faith,  because  there  is  greater  reason  to  believe  the  Popes 
of  Rome  have  erred,  and  greater  certainty  of  demonstration, 
than  these  places  give  that  they  are  infallible ;  as  will  appear 
by  the  instances  and  perpetual  experiment  of  their  being  de» 
ceived,  of  which  there  is  no  question,  but  of  the  sense  of  these 
places  there  is.    And,  indeed,  if  I  had  as  clear  scripture  for 
their  infallibility,  as  I  have  against  their  half  communion, 
against  their  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  worshipping  of 
images,  and  divers  other  articles,  I  would  make  no  scruple 
of  believing,  but  limit  and  conform  my  understanding  to  all 
their  dictates,  and  believe  it  reasonable  all  prophesying  should 
be  restrained :  but  till  then,  I  have  leave  to  discourse  and  to 
use  my  reason.    And  to  my  I'eason  it  seems  not  likely  that 
neither  Christ  nor  any  of  his  aposties,  not  St.  Peter  himself, 
not  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  church  of  Rome,  should  speak 
the  least  word  or  tittle  of  the  infidlibility  of  their  bishops : 
for  it  was  certainly  as  convenient  to  tell  us  of  a  remedy,  as  to 
foretell  that  certainly  there  must  needs  be  heresies,  and  need 
of  a  remedy.    And  it  had  been  a  certain  determination  of 
the  question,  if,  when  so  rare  an  opportunity  was  ministered 
in  the  question  about  circumcision,  that  they  should  have 
sent  to  Peter,  who  for  his  infidlibility  in  ordinary,  and  his 
power  of  headship,  would  not  only  with  reason  enough,  as 
being  infallibly  assisted,  but  also  for  his  authority,  have  best 
determined  the  question,  if  at  least  the  first  Christiana  had 
known  so  profitable  and  so  excellent  a  secret.  And  although 
we  have  but  little  record  that  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem 
did  much  observe  the  solemnities  of  law,  and  the  forms  of 
conciliar  proceedings,  and  the  ceremonials ;  yet  so  much  of 
it  as  is  recorded,  is  against  them.  St.  James,  and  not  St.  Pe* 
ter,  gave  the  final  sentence ;  and  although  St.  Peter  deter* 
mined  the  question  '  pro  libertate,'  yet  St.  James  made  the 
decree  and  Uie  'assumentum'  too,  and  gave  sentence  they 
should  abstain  from  some  things  there  mentioned,  which  by 
way  of  temper  he  judged  most  expedient :  and  so  it  passed^ 
And  St.  Peter  shewed  no  sign  of  a  superior  authority,  nothing 
of  superior  jurisdiction.     *Opa  di  avrov  fieru  icoci%  iravra 

1 1.  So  that  if  the  question  be  to  be  determined  by  Scrip- 
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tiire»  it  must  either  be  ended  by  plain  places,  or  by  obscure. 
Plain  places  there  are  none,  and  these  that  are  ^itfa  greatest 
fimcy  pretended,  are  expounded  by  antiquity  to  contrary  pur- 
poses. But  if  obscure  places  be  all  the  aidivrla,  by,  what 
means  shall  we  infidlibly  find  the  sense  of  them  f  The  Pope's 
interpretation,  though  in  all  other  cases  it  might  be  pretend- 
ed, in  this  cannot;  for  it  is  the  thing  in  queistion;  and  there- 
fore cannot  determine  for  itself«  Either  therefore  we  have 
also  another  infallible  guide  besides  the  Pope,  and  so  we  have 
two  foundations  and  two  heads  (for  this  .as  well  as  the  other 
upon  theisame  reason),  or  else  (which  is  indeed  the  truth) 
there  is  no  infallible  way  to  be  infallibly  assured,  that  the 
Pope  is  infiEdlible.  Now  it  being  against  the  common  con- 
dition of  men,  above  the  pretences  of  all  other  governors 
ecclesiastical,  against  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  de- 
portment of  the  other  apostles,  against  the  economy  of  the 
church,  and  St.  Peter's  own  entertainment,  the  presumption 
lies  against  him,  and  these  places  are  to  be  left  to  their  prime 
intentions,  and  not  put  upon  the  rack,  to  force  them  to  con- 
fess what  they  never  thoug|it. 

12.  But  now  for.  antiquity ;  if  that  be  deposed  in  this 
question,  there  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  considered 
to  reconcile  their  words  and  their  actions,  that  the  process 
is  more  troublesome  than  the  argument  can  be  concluding, 
or  the  matter  considerable :  but  I  shall  a  little  consider  it, 
so  &r  at  least  as  to  shew  either  antiquity  said  no  such  thing 
as  is  pretended;  or,  if  they  did,  it  is  but  little  considerable, 
because  they  did  not  believe  themselves ;  their  practice  was 
the  greatest  evidence  in  the  world  against  the  pretence  of 
their  words.  But  I  am  much  eased  of  a  long  disquisition  in 
this  particular  (for  I. love  not  to  prove  a  question  by  argu-- 
mei^ts,  whose  authority  is^  in  itself,  as  fallible,  and  by  cir- 
cumstances made  as  uncertain  as  the  question)  by  the  saying 
of  JSneas  Sylvius, '  that  before  the  Nicene  council  every  man 
lived  to  hiiufelfy  and  small  respect  was  had  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;'  which  practice  could  not  well  consist  with  the.  doc« 
trine  of  their  bishop's,  infallibility,  and,  by  consequence,  su- 
preme judgment  jand  last  resolution  in  matters  of  faith :  but 
especially  by  the  insinuation  and  consequent  acknowledge 
ment  of  BeUarmine  %  that  for  one  thousand  years  together 
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tke  &theTs  knew  not  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infidb- 
bility.  for  TSilvm,  Oerson*  Almain^  the  diyines  of  Paris, 
Alphonsus  de  Castro,  and  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  persons  who  lived 
one  thousand  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, — affirm  that  in- 
fiedlibility  is  not  seated  in  the  Pope's  person,  that  he  may 
err,  and  sometimes'  actually  hath :  which  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  the  church  knew  no  such  doctrine  as  this; 
there  had  been  no  decree,  nor  tradition,  nor  general  opinion 
of  the  fathers,  or  of  any  age  before  them ;  and  therefore  this 
opinion,  which  BeUarmine  would  fain  blast  if  he  could,  yet 
in  his  conclusion  he  says  it  is  not '  propria  hsretica :'  a  de» 
▼ice  and  an  expression  of  his  own,  without  sense  or  prece* 
dent.  But  if  the  fathers  had  spoken  of  it  and.  believed  it, 
why  may  not  a  disagreeing  person  as  well  reject  their  autho* 
rity  when  it  is  in  behalf  of  Rome,  as  they  of  Rome  widiont 
scruple  cast  them  off,  when  they  speak  against  it  i  For  BeK 
larmine, — ^being  pressed  with  the  authority  of  Nilus,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,— -and  other  fathers,  says  that  the  Pope  acknow* 
ledges  no  fiithers,  but  they  are  idl  his  children,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  depose  against  him:  and  if  that  be  true,  why 
shall  we  take  their  testimonies  for  him  i  for  if  sons  depose 
in  their  fathers'  behalf,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  the  adverse 
party  will  be  cast,  and  therefore,  at  the  best,  it  is  but '  sua* 
pectum  testimonium.'  But  indeed  this  discourse  signifies 
nothing  but  a  perpetual  uncertainty  in  such  topics,  and 
that,  where  a  violent  prejudice  or  a  concerning  interest  is 
engaged,  men,  by  not  regarding  what  any  man  says,  pro* 
claim  to  all  the  world,  that  nothing  is  certain  but  divine 
authority. 

13.  But  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  what  BeUarmine 
sayst  nor  what  Stapleton,  or  any  one  q(  tfaam  all  say,  for 
that  will  be  but  to  press  upon  personal  persuasions,  or  to 
uj^Q  a  general  question  with  a  paiticular  defaillance,  and 
the  question  is  never  the  nearer  to  an  end :  for  if  B^ar* 
mine  says  any  thing  that  is  not  to  another  man's  purpose  or 
persuasion,  that  man  will  be  tried  by  his  own  argument,  not 
by  another's.  And  so  would  every  man  do  that  loves  his 
liberty,  as  all  wise  men  do,  and  therefore  retain  it  by  open 
riolence,  or  private  evasions.    But  to  return. 

14.  An  authority  from  IrensBua  in  this  question,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  or  the  autbority^of  the  see 
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of  Rome,  or  of  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  them^ 
is  very  fallible t  fbi*  besides  l!hat  there  are  almost  a  dozen 
answers  to  A^  w^rds  of  the  allegation,  as  is  to  be  seen  iti 
those  that  trt»ible  themselves  in  this  question  with  the  alle* 
gation,  and  answering  such  authorities ;  yet  if  they  should 
make  for  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  it  is^  protest&tio 
contra  factum/    For  Iren«eus  had  no  such  great  opinion  of 
Pope  Victor's  infallibility,  that  he  believed  things  in  the 
same  degree  of  necessity  that  the  Pope  did  ;  for  therefore 
he  chides  him  for  excommunicating  the   Asian  bishops^ 
i9f>Swc, '  all' at  a  blow/  in  the  question  concerning  Eastef^ 
day :  and  in  a  question  of  fkith  he  expressly  disagreed  from 
(he  doctrine  of  Home :  for  Ireneeus  was  of  the  millenary 
opinion,  and  believed  it  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical.    Nbt^* 
if  the  chiirch  of  Rome  was  of  that  opinioh  then,  why  is  she' 
not  now  i  where  is  the  succession  of  her  doctrine  f    Biit  if 
she  was  not  of  that  opinion  then,  and  Ireneeus  was,  wbere' 
was  bis  belief  of  that  church's  infallibility  ?    The  sathe  f 
urge  concerning  St.  Cyprian,  who  was  the  h^d  of  a  sect  iii 
opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  question  of  rebap^ 
tization ;  and  he  and  the  abettors,  Pirmilian  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Cappadocta,  and  the  vicinage,  spoke  harsh  words 
of  Stephen,  and  such  as  became  them  not  to  speak  t6  an  in- 
fallible doctor,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.    I  Will 
urge  none  of  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  see,  but  only' 
note  the  satires  of  PirmiHan  against  him,  because  it  ifi|of 
good  use,  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  for  them,  in  their  ill 
carriage,  to'bla^t  the  reputation  and  efficacy  of  a  great  au- 
thority.   Por  he  says  that  the  church  did  pretend  the  autho- 
rity of  the  apostles,  ^  ciktn  in  miiltis  sacramentis  divinee  rei 
i'principio  discrepet;  et  ab  edclesia  Hierosblymitana,  et 
defamet  Petrum  et  Paulum  tanquam  autores.''    And  a  little 
afler,  /' Justif  dedignor**  (sftyB  he)  "apertam  et  manifestatii 
stultttiam  Stephani,<per  quam  Veritas  ChristiansB  petrse  abo- 
letur'/'    Which  words  say  plainly,  that  for  all  the  goodly 
pretence  of  apostolical  authority,  the  church  of  Rome  did' 
then,  in  many  things  of  rUigion,  disagree  fi'om  divine  insti- 
tution (and  Srbra  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  had  as 
great  esteem  of,  fbr  religion's  sake,  as  of  Rome  (br  its  priri* 
cipality);  and  that  still  in  pretending  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 

*  JBp.  Pinniliuii  eont.  Slepb.  adCjp.  Vidoetiam  Bp.  Cypriani  ad  Pompeiam. 
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Paul  they  dishonoured  those  Uessed  apostles,  and  destroyed 
the  honour  of  their  pretence  by  their  untoward  prevarica- 
tion. Which  words,  I  confess,  pass  my  skill  to  reconcile 
them  tct  an  opinion  of  infallibility :  and  although  they  were 
spoken  by  an  angry  person,  yet  they  declare  that,  in  Africa, 
they  were  not  then  persuaded,  as  now  they  are  at  Rome : 
"  Nam  nee  Petrus,  quem  piimum  Dominus  elegit,  vindicavit 
sibi  aliquid,  insolenter,  aut  arroganter  assumpsit,  ut  diceret  se 
primatum  tenere  V  That  was  their  belief  then ;  and  how 
the  contrary  hath  grown  up  to  that  height  where  now  it  is, 
all  the  world  is  witness.  And  now  I  shall  not  need  to  note 
Gonoeming  St.  Jerome,  that  he  gaye  a  compliment  to  Da- 
nasus  that  he  would  not  have  given  to  liberius; "  Qui  tecum 
non  colligit,  spargit.''  For  it  might  be  true  enough  of  Da- 
masus,  who  was  a  good  bishop  and  a  right  believer :  but  if 
Liberius's  name  had  been  put  instead  of  Damasus,  the  case 
had  been  altered  with  the  name ;  for  St.  Jerome  did  believe 
and  write  it  so,  that  liberius  had  subscribed  to  Arianism^ 
And  if  either  he  or  any  of  the  rest  had  believed  the  Pope 
could  not  be  a  heretic,  nor  his  fidth  fail,  but  be  so  good  and 
of  so  competent  authority  as  to  be  a  rule  to  Christendom ; 
why  did  they  not  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versy f  why  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  made  a  party  and  a 
concurrent,  as  other  good  bishops  were,  and  not  a  judge  and 
an  arbitrator  in  the  question  i  why  did  the  fathers  prescribe 
so  many  rules  and  cautions  and  provisoes  for  the  discovery 
of  heresy  i  why  were  the  emperors  at  so  much  charge,  and 
the  church  at  so  much  trouble,  as  to  call  and  convene  coun- 
cils respectively,  to  dispute  «o  frequently,  to  write  so  sedu* 
lously,  to  observe  all  advantages  against  their  adversaries^ 
and  for  the  truth,  and  never  offered  to  call  for  the  Pope  to 
determine  the  question  in  his  chairf  Certainly  no  vray  could 
have  been  so  expedite,  none  so  condudiog  and  peremptory, 
none  could  have  convinced  so  certainly,  none  could  have 
triumphed  so  openly  over  all  discrepants,  as  this,  if  they  had 
known  of  any  such  thing  as  his  being  infiillible,  or  that  he 
had  been  appointed  by  Christ  to  be  the  judge  of  contro- 
versies. And  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  this  discourse  to 
excuse  any  more  words  either  pretended  or  really  said  to 

^  GjprisB.  Bpitt  ad  Qoiatom  fitmtram. 
«  Vt  Script.  EcoIm.  n  FortOMlMB. 
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thig  purpose  of  the  Pope,  for  they  would  but  mijce  books 
swell,  and  the  question  endless :  I  shall  only  to  this  purpose 
observe,  that  the  old  writers  were  so  far  from  believing  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  church  or  bishop,  tha^  many 
bishops  and  many  churches  did  actually  live  and  continue 
out  of  the  Roman  communion;  particularly  St.  Austin ^  who 
with  two  hundred  and  serenteen  bishops  and  their  succes- 
sors for  one  hundred  years  together,  stood  separate  from 
that  church,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  records.  So  did 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  St.  Ghrysostom,  St.  Cyprian, 
Eirmilian;  those  bishops  of  Asia  that  separated  in  the  ques* 
tion  of  Easter,  and  those  of  Africa,  in  the  question  of  rebap- 
tization.  But  besides  this,  most  of  them  had  opinions  which 
the  church  of  Rome  disavows  now ;  and  therefore  did  so 
then,  or  else  she  hath  innovated  in  her  doctrine;  which, 
though  it  be  most  true  and  notorious,  I  am  sure  she  ^11 
never  confess.  But  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  St.  Austihis 
disagreeing  and  contesting  in  the  question  of  appeals  tm 
Rome,  the  necessity  of  communicating  infants,  the  absolute 
damnation  of  infants  to  the  pains  of  hell,  if  they  die  before 
baptism,  and  divers  other  particulars.  It  was  a  famous  act 
of  the  bishops  of  Liguria  and  Istria,  who, — seeing  the  Pope 
of  Rome  consenting  to  the  fifth  synod  in  disparagement  of 
the  famous  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  for  their  own  in- 
terests they  did  not  like  of, — renounced  subjection  to  his 
patriarchate,  and  erected  a  patriarch  at  Aquileia,  who  was 
afterward  translated  to  Venice,  where  his  name  remains  to 
this  day.  It  is  also  notorious,  that  most  of  the  fathers  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  did  not  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  before  doomsday.  Whether  Rome  was  then  of 
that  opinion  or  no,  I  know  not ;  I  am  sure  now  they  are 
not,  witness  the  councils  of  Florence  and  Trent :  but  of  this 
1  shall  give  a  more  fall  account  afterward.  But  if  to  all  this 
which  is  already  noted,  we  add  that  great  variety  of  opinions 
amongst  the  fathers  and  councils  in  assignation  of  the  canon, 
they  not  consulting  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  nor  any  of 
them  thinking  themselves  bound  to  follow  his  rule  in  enu- 

'  Ubt  ilia  Angastiiit  et  reliqoonim  pindentu  ?  qiiif  Jam  ferat  eraaiisdnuB  igno* 
natia  illam  Toeem  in  tot  et  taotis  Patribuf  ?  Alaa.  t!^.  dialog,  p.  76, 77.  Vida 
etlun  Bonilao.  II.  Bp.  ad  Bttliliiim  AlexaBdrinnm ;  lindaBam  PaaopBi,  1. 4.  o.  89. 
ia  fine  ^SalmeroD,  torn.  19.  tract  68.  seot  ad  Canoaeni;  Sander,  de  Tieibili  Mooar- 
ahie,  t  7.  n.  411.  Baroo.  ton.  10.  A.  D.  878. 
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meratioa  of  the  books  of  Scripture, — ^I  think  no  more  need 
to  be  said  as  to  this  particular. 

15.  Eighthly :  but  now  if,  after  all  this,  there  be  some 
Popes  which  were  notorious  heretics  and  prefichers  of  false 
doctrine,  some  that  made  impious  decrees  both  in  faith  and 
manners,  some  that  haye  determined  questions  with  .egregi- 
ous ignorance  and  stupidity,  some  with  apparent  sophistry, 
and  many  to  serve  their  own  ends  most  openly,  I  suppose 
j^ien  the  infallibility  will  disband,  and  we  may  do  to  him  as 
to  other  good  bishops,  believe  him  when  there  is  a  cause ; 
but  if  there  be  none,  then  to  use  our  conscieaces.  ''Noa  enim 
salvat  Christianum,  qudd  pontifez  constanter  affi^mat  pr»- 
ceptum  suum  esse  justum ;  sed  oportet  iUud  examinari,  et  se 
juxta  regulam  superius  datam  dirigere  *.'*  I  would  not  in- 
stance and  repeat  the  errors  of  dead  bishops,  if  the  .extreme' 
boldness  of  the  pretence  did  not  make  it  necessary.  But  if 
we  may  believe  TertuUian,  Pope  Zepherinus  approved  the 
prophecies  of  Montanus,  and  upon  that  approbation  granted 
peace  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  till  Praxeas  per- 
suaded him  to  revoke  his  act.  But  let  this  rest  upon  the 
credit  of  Tertullian,  whether  Zepherinus  were  a  Montanist 
or  no ;  some  such  thing  there  was  for  certain*  Pope  Vigiliu3  ^ 
denied  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  in  his  epistle  to  Theodora 
the  empressi  anathematized  all  them  that  said  he  had  two 
natures  in  one  person.  St.  Gregory  himself  permitted  priests 
to  give  confirmation,  which  is  all  one  as  if  be  should  permit 
deacons  to  consecrate,  they  being  by  divine  ordinance  annexed 
to  the  higher  orders  :  and  upon  this  very  ground  Adrianus 
affirms  that  the  Pope  may  err '  in  definiendis  dogmatibus 
fidei*.^  And  that  we  may  not  fear  we  shall  want  instances, 
we  may,  to  secure  it,  take  their  own  confession ; ''  Nam  multse 
sunt  decretoles  hsereticse"  (says  Occham  as  he  is  cited  by 
Almain),  *'  et  firmiter  hoc  credo''  (says  he  for  his  own  parti- 
cular): '*  sed  non  licet  dogmatizare  oppositum,  quoniam 
sunt  determinatsB  ^."  So  that  we  may  as  well  see  that  it  is 
certain  that  Popes  may  be  heretics,  as  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
say  so ;  and  therefore  there  are  so  few  that  teach  it.  All  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  himself,  subscribed  to 

•  Tract,  de  interdict.  coropo&,  a  Theol.  Venet.  prop.  13.  Lib.  adreriu  Pra&eMi. 
'Vid.  Liberal,  in  breriario,  cap.  2).  Oarand.  4.  ditt.  7.  q.  4. 
V  QaiB.  de  conliriii.  art.  ult.  ^  3,  diat  24.  q.  Dnici. 
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Arianism,  as  Baronius  confesBea :  and  ^  Oratian  affinn  sihat 
Pope  Anaatasius  II.  was  stricken  of  God  for  communicating 
witfi  the  heretic  Photinns  \  I  know  it  will  be  made  light 
of,  that  Gregory  VII.  saiAi  the  very  exorcists  of  the  Roman 
church  are  superior  to  princes.  lEkit  what  shall  we  think  of 
that  decitetal  of  Gregory  the  Third,  who  wrote  to  Boniface 
his  legate  in  Germany,  **  qudd  illi  qoonim  uzores  infirmitate 
aliquft  morbidft  debitum  reddare  noluerunt,  aliis  potemnt 
nubere^*'  Was  this  a  doctrine  fit  for  the  head  of  die  church, 
an  infiHible  doctor  i  It  was  plainly,  if  any  thing  ever  was, 
'  doctrina  deamoniorum,'  and  is  noted  for  such  by  Gratian, 
**  cans.  32.  q.  7.  can.  quod  proposuisti :"  where  the  gloss 
also  intimates  that  the  same  pririlege  was  granted  to  the 
En^ishmen  by  Gregory, 'V  quia  novi  erant  in  fide/'— And 
sometimes  we  had  little  reason  to  expect  much  better :  for,^ 
not  to  instance  in  that  learned  discourse  in  the  *  camon  law 
*  de  2ttajoritate  et  obedientia,'  where  the  Pope's  supremacy 
over  kings  is  proved  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
the  Pope  is  the  sun,  and  the  emperor  is  the  moon,  for  tbat 
was  the  fancy  of  one  Pope  perhaps,  though  made  authentic 
and  doctrinal  by  him;  it  was,  if  it  be  possible,  more  ridi- 
culous, that  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  urges,  that  the  Mosaical 
law  was  still  to  be  observed,  and  that  upon  this  argument  ^ 
'*  Sane,''  saith  he,  **  cum  Deuteronomium  secunda  lex  inter- 
pretur,exvi  vocabuli  comprobatur,  utquod  ibi  decemitur,  in 
Testamento  Novo  debeat  observari."  Worse  yet ;  for  when 
there  was  a  corruption  crept  into  the  decree  called  *  Sancta 
RomanaV'  where,  instead  of  these  words,  'Sedulii  opus 
herotds  versibus  descriptum,'  all  the  old  copies,  till  of  late, 
read, '  hartiicii  versibus  descriptum,'  this  very  mistake  made 
many  wise  men  (as  Pierius  °  says),  yea.  Pope  Adrian  *  the 
Sixth,  no  worse  man,  believe,  that  'dl  poetry  waa  heretical ;' 
because,  forsooth.  Pope  Gelasius,  whose  decree  that  was, 
although  he  believed  Sedalius  to  be  a  good  catholic,  yet,  as 
they  thought,  concluded  his  verses  to  be  heretical.  But 
th^  were  ignorances ;  it  hatii  been  worse  amongst  some 
others^  whose  errors  have  been  more  malicious.  Pope  Ho* 
norius  was  condemned  by  the  sixth  general  synod,  and  his 

*  A.D.  S57.  n.  44.  ^  Diat.  19.  o.  9.  Lib.  4.  Bp.  9^ 

^  Vid.  Corraoz.  Sam.  CodciI.  fol.  218.  edit.  Antwerp. 

"  Cap,  p«r  veaenb.  qai  Slit  riot  kgitlmi. 

"  Dut.  15.  ap«d  Gntiaa.  •  D«  SMeffd«  barb. 
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episUes  burnt ;  and  in  the  seventh  action  of  the  eighth  aynod^ 
the  acts  of  the  Roman  coancil  under  Adrian  the  Second  are 
recited,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Honorius  was  justly  anathe- 
matized,  because  he  was  couTicted  of  heresy.    Bellannine 
says,  it  is  probable  that  Pope  Adrian  and  the  Ronuurcoun* 
cil  were  deceived  with  false  copies  of  the  sixth  synod,  and 
that  Honorius  was  no  heretic.    To  this  I  say,  that  although 
the  Roman  synod,  and  the  eighth  general  synod,  and  Pope 
Adrian,  all  together  are  better  witnesses  for  the  thing  than 
Bellarmine's  conjecture  is  against  it;  yet  if  we  allow  his  con- 
jecture, we  shall  lose  nothing  in  the  whole :   for  either  the 
Pope  is  no  infallible  doctor,  but  may  be  a  heretic,  as  Hono- 
rius was ;  or  else  a  council  is  to  us  no  infidlible  determiner. 
I  say,  as  to  us :  for  if  Adrian  and  the  whole  Roman  council 
and  the  eight  general  were  all  cozened  with  false  copies  of 
the  sixth  synod,  which  was  so  little  a  while  before  them,  and 
whose  acts  were  transacted  and  kept  in  the  theatre  and  re- 
cords of  the  catholic  church ;  he  is  a  bpld  man  that  will  be 
confident,  that  he  hath  true  copies  now.    So  that  let  which 
they  please  stand  or  fall,  let  the  Pope  be  a  heretic,  or  the 
councils  be  deceived  and  palpably  abused  (for  the  other,  we 
,  will  dispute  it  upon  other  instances  and  arguments,  when  we 
shall  know  which  part  they  choose),  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
get  in  the  general,  what  we  lose  in  particular.    This  only, 
this  device  of  saying  the  copies  of  the  councils  were  ftdse, 
was  the  stratagem  of  Albertus  Pighius  nine  hundred  years 
after  the  thing  was  done ;  of  which  invention  Pighius  was 
presently  admonished,  blamed,  and  wished  to  recant  K   Pope 
Nicolas  explicated  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament  with  so 
much  ignorance  and  zeal,  that  in  condemning  Berengarius 
he  taught  a  worse  impiety.     But  what  need  I  any  more  in- 
stances?  It  is  a  confessed  case  by  Baronius,  by^lKel,  by 
Stella,  Almain,  Occham,  and  Canus,  and  generally  by  the 
best  scholars  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  a  Pope  may  be  a 
heretic,  and  that  some  of  them  actually  were  so ;  and  no  less 
than  three  general  councils  did  believe  the  same  thing,  viz. 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  as  Bellannine  is  pleased  to 
acknowledge  in  his  fourth  book  ''  De  Pontifice  Roni9no,  c. 
11.  resp.  ad  Arg.  4.''   And  the  canon  "  Si  Papa,  dist.  40,'* 

9  Via«  diatrib.  de  met  6.  e(  7a  sjnod.  prislklioae  ad  Lectoran,  el  1>gmifntnm 
Bemes  tim.  q.  1  a.  10.  dab.  2.  Pioas  llinnd.  in  txpotiU  UMorea.  4. 
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aflkms  it  in  express  temiB^  that  a  Pope  is  judicable  and  pu« 
nishable  in  that  case.  Bat  there  is  no  wound  but  some  em- 
piric or  other  will  pretend  to  cure  it;  and  there  is  a  cure  for 
this  too.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  if  a  Pope  were  a  heretic, 
the  church  might  depose  him«— yet  no  Pope  can  be  a  heretic; 
not  but  that  the  man  may,  but  the  Pope  cannot,  for  he  is 
'  ipso  facto'  no  Pope,  for  he  is  no  Christian :  so  Bellarmine  ^ : 
and  so  when  you  tbink  you  have  him  fkst,  he  is  gone,  and  no- 
thing of  the  Pope  left.  But  who  sees  not  the  extreme  folly 
of  this  evasion  i  For  besides  that  out  of  fear  and  caution  he 
grants  more  than  he  needs,  more  tiian  was  sought  for  ini  the 
question, — ^the  Pope  hath  no  more  privilege  than  the  abbot 
of  Cluny ;  for  he  cannot  be  a  heretic,  nor  be  deposed  by  a 
comicil :  for  if  he  be  manifestly  a  heretic,  he  is  '  ipso  facto' 
no  abbot,  for  he  is  no  Christian  ;  and  if  the  Pope  be  a  he- 
retic privately  and  occultly,  for  that  he  may  be  accused  and 
judged,  said  the  gloss  upon  the  canon  ^'  Si  Papa,  dist.  40." 
and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  and  one  of  his  meanest  monks  can 
be  no  more,  therefore  the  case  is  all  one.  But  this  is  fitter 
to  make  sport  with,  than  to  interrupt  a  serious  discourse. 
And  therefore,  although  the  canon  ''  Sancta  Romana"  ap- 
proves all  the  decretals  of  Popes,  yet  that  very  decretal 
hath  not  decreed  it  firm  enough,  but  that  they  are  so  warily 
received  by  them,  that  when  they  list,  they  are  pleased  to 
dissent  from  them.  And  it  is  evident  in  the  Extravagant  of 
Sixtus  IV.  "com.  de  reliquiis,"  who  appointed  a  feast  of  the 
itQlnacuIate  conception,  a  special  office  for  the  day,  and  in- 
dulgences enough  to  the  observers  of  it :  and  yet  the  Domi- 
nicans were  so  far  from  believing  the  Pope  to  be  infallible ', 
and  his  decree  authentic,  that  they  declaimed  against  it  in 
their  pulpits  so  furiously  and  so  long,  till  they  were  prohibit- 
ed under  pain  of  excommunication*  to  say  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  conceived  in  original  sin.  Now  what  solemnity  can  be 
more  required  for  the  Pope  to  make  a  cathedral  determina* 
tion  of  an  article  i  The  article  was  so  concluded,  that  a  feast 
was  instituted  for  its  celebration,  and  pain  of  excommunica- 

4  lib.  2.  c.  SO.  M  SDpriL  sect  Mt  erg6.  ' 

'  Vide  Alpboss.  ft  Cast  1. 1.  tAw.  Bsres.  e.  4.  boo  lemmt  ridentenr  afikbre.  Vid. 
•tiam  Innooentiimi  Ser.  8.  de  oofisecnt  Pontif.  aet  7.  8as  Sjnodi,  el  Ceneil.  5.  fob 
Sjinnadio.  Vide  CoIIat.  8.  can.  18.  nbi  palre«  jodioialem  sententiam  p.  Vigilii  in 
caaaa  triam  CapiUilorom  damnirant  expresae.  Extrav.  oomm.  BxtraT.  grave,  Tit^  X. 
]>e  Angelo  oaatod.  fol.  59.  de  oonieorat.  dial.  J.  oan.  proniutciaod.  gloss,  jerb. 
NaUr. 
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tion  threatened  to  4iem  which  should  preach  the  contrary : 
nothing  more  solemn,  nothing  more  confident  and  severe* 
And  yet  after  all  this,  to  shew  that  whatsoever  those  people 
would  have  us  to  believe,  they  will  believe  what  they  list 
themselves,  this  thing  was  not  determined  *  de  fide,'  saith  Vic* 
torellus :  nay,  the  author  of  the  gloss  of  the  canon  law  hath 
these  express  words,  **  De  festo  conceptionis  nihil  dicitor, 
qnia  celebrandum  non  est,  sicut  in  mnltis  regionibus  fit,  et 
nti^T^Sfni^  in  AngUa;  et  hssc  est  ratio,  qiua  in  peocatis  concepta 
ftti^  sicut  etc8Bteri  aanctii."  And  the  commissariea  of  Six- 
tus  V.  and  Gregory  XIIL  did  not  expunge  these  words,  bill 
left  them  upon  record,  not  only  against  a  received  and 
more  approved  opinion  of  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  bat 
also  in  plain  defiance  of  a  decree  made  by  their  visible  head 
of  the  church,  who  (if  ever  any  thing  was  decreed  by  a  Pope 
with  an  intent  to  oblige  all  Christendom)  decreed  this  to 
that  purpose*. 

16.  So  that,  without  taking  particular  notice  of  it,  that 
egregious  sophistry  and  flattery  of  the  late  writers  of  the 
Roman  church,  are,  in  this  instance,  besides  divers  others  be- 
fore mentioned,  clearly  made  invalid.  For  here  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  not  as  a  private  doctor,  but  as  Pope,  not  by  declar- 
ing his  own  opinion,  but  with  an  intent  to  oblige  the  church, 
gave  sentence  in  a  question  which  the  Dominicans  will  still 
account '  pro  non  determinata/  And  every  decretal  recordT 
ed  in  the  canon  law,  if  it  be  false  in  the  matter,  i^  just  such 
another  instance.  And  Alphonsus  a  Castro  says  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  instance  of  Cslestine  dissolving  marriages  for 
heresy, ''  Neque  C»lestini  error  talis  fuit,  qui  soli  negligentiea 
imputari  debeat ;  iti  ut  ilium  errftsse  dicamns  velut  privatam 
personam,  et  non  ut  Papam :  quoniam  hiyusmodi  Csleftini 
definitiohabeturinantiquisdecretalibus,  incap.  'l«aadabilem»' 
titulo  'De  Conversione  Infidelium;'  quam  ego  ipse  vidi  et  legi.'* 
(Lib.  L  adv.  hsares.  cap.  4.)  And  theiefore  it  is  a  most  intole- 
rable foUy  to  pretend  that  the  Pope  caimot  err  in  his  chair, 
though  he  may  err  in  his  closet,  and  may  maintain  a  false 
opinion  even  to  bis  death.  For  besides  that  it  is  sottish 
to  think,  that  either  he  would  not  have  the  world  of  his  own 
opinion  (as  all  men  naturally  would  ) ;  or  that,  if  he  were  set 

"  Hfto  in  perpetoom  YtlHarft  coniUlaliooe  sUtaimns,  &c.    Dc  rdiqniiay  &c* 
ExtriT.  Cob.  Sixt  4.  cap.  1. 
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in  his  chair,  he  would  determine  contrary  to  hi.mself  in  his 
study:  and  therefore  to  rejNresent  it  as  poesible,  they  are  fai^ 
to  fly  to  a  miracle,  for  which  they  have  no  colour,  neither 
instructions  nor  insinuation,  nor  warr^mt,  nor  promise ;  be- 
sides that  it  were  impious  and  unreasonable  to  depose  him 
for  heresy,  who  may  so  eftsily,  even  by  setting  himself  in  his 
chair  and  reviewing  his  theorems,  be  cured  :  it  is  also  against 
a  very  great  experience.    For  besides  the  former  allegations, 
it  is  most  notorious  that  Pope  Alexander  IIL  in  a  council  a^ 
Rome»  of  three  hundred  archbishops  and  bishops^  A.D.  1179, 
condemned  Peter  Lombard  of  heresy  in  a  matter  of  gre^ 
concernment,  no  less  than  something  about  the  incarnation ; 
from  which  sentence  he  was,  after  thirty-six  years  abiding 
it,  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  without  rep^atance  or  de- 
reliction of  the  opinion.    Now  if  the  sentence  was  not  a  ca« 
thedral  dictate,  as  solemn  and  great  as  could  be  expected, 
or  as  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  oblige  all  Christendom^  let 
the  great  hyperaspists  of  the  Roman  church  be  judges,  who 
tell  us,  that  a  particular  council  with  the  Pope's  confirma- 
tion is  made  cecumenical  by  adoption,  and  is  infallible,  and 
obliges  all  Christendom :  so  Bellarmine  K    And  therefore  he 
says,  that  it  is  ^'  temerarium^  erroneum,  et  proximum  hsresi," 
to  deny  it.     But  whether  it  be  or  not,  it  is  all  one  as  to  my 
purpose.    For^  it  is  certain,  that  in  a  particular  council  con- 
firmed by  that  Pope,  if  ever,  then  apd  there  the  Pope  sat 
himself  in  his  chair ;   and  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  sat  beside 
the  cushion,  and  determined  ridiculously  and  falsely  in  this 
case.     But  this  is  a  device  for  which  there  is  no  scripture^  no 
tradition^  no  one  dogmatical  resolute  saying  of  any  father^ 
Greek  or  Latin^  for  above  one  thousand  years  after  Christ : 
and  themselvesj  when  they  list,  can  acknowledge  as  much.  ^ 
And  therefore  Bellarmine^s  sayings  I  perceive,  is  believed,  Qf 
ikem  to  be  true.    That  there  are  msny  things  in  the  Decfretal 
Epistles  which  make  no^  articles  to  be '  de  fide^.'  And  there- 
fore, ''  Non  est  necessario  credendum  determinatis  per  spa- 
mum  Pontificem,''  sayil  Almain.    And  this  serves  their  ^ums 
in  every  thing  they  do  not  like  \  and  therfsfore,  I  am  resolved 

t  Lib.  f,  da  Concil.  cap.  5.— De  Pontif.  Rom.  e.  14.  teet.  respoodco.  In  3. 
MBt.  d.  1^4.  q.  in  oont.  6.  dab.  6.  in  fine. 

"  ProverbUUter  olim  diotam  erat  de  Decreialibus,  Male  oum  rebas  bumanis 
actum  esse,  ex  quo  Deoretisals  aocessernnlj  scil,  oum  DeorotaJvs  post  Deoretum 
Gratiaoi  sab  nomine  Gregorii  noni  edebautur. 
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it  shall  senre  my  turn  also  for  something,  and  that  is,  that 
the  matter  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  is  so  ridiculous  and  im- 
probable, that  they  do  not  beliere  it  themselves.  Some  of  them 
clearly  practised  the  contrary  :  and  although  Pope  Leo  X. 
hath  determined  the  Pope  to  be  above  a  council,  yet  the 
Sorbonne  to  this  day  scorn  it  at  the  very  heart.  And  I  might 
urge  upon  them  that  scorn  that  'Almain  truly  enough  by  way 
of  argument  aUeges.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  who  affirm  the 
Pope  cannot  err  in  judgment,  do  not  also  affirm  that  he  can- 
not sin :  they  are  like  enough  to  say  so,  says  he,  if  the 
vicious  lives  of  the  Popes  did  not  make  a  daily  confutation  of 
such  flattery.  Now,  for  my  own  particular,  I  am  as  confident, 
and  think  it  as  certain,  that  Popes  are  actually  deceived  in 
matters  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  that  they  do  prevaricate  the 
laws  of  Christian  piety.  And  therefore  ^Alphonsus  k  Castro 
calls  them '  impudentes  Paps  assentatores,'  that  ascribe  to 
him  infallibility  in  judgment  or  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

17.  But  if  themselves  did  believe  it  heartily,  what  excuse 
is  there  in  the  world  for  the  strange  uncharitableness  or 
supine  negligence  of  the  Popes,  that  they  do  not  set  them- 
selves in  their  chair,  and  write  infallible  commentaries,  and 
determine  all  controversies  without  error,  and  blast  all  here- 
sies with  the  word  of  their  mouth,  declare  what  is  and  what 
is  not '  de  fide,'  that  his  disciples  and  confidents  may  agree 
upon  it,  reconcile  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  ex- 
pound all  mysteries  ?  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  he  that 
was  endued  with  so  supreme  power,  in  order  to  so  great  ends, 
was  also  fitted  with  proportionable,  that  is,  extraordiiiary, 
personal  abilities,  succeeding  and  derived  upon  the  persons 
of  all  the  Popes.    And  then  the  doctors  of  his  church  need 
not  trouble  themselves  with  study,  nor  writing  explications 
of  Scripture,  but  might  wholly  attend  to  practical  devotion, 
and  leave  all  their  scholastical  wranglings,  the  distinguishing 
opinions  of  their  orders,  and  they  might  have  a  fine  church, 
something  like  fairy-land,  or  Lucian's  kingdom  in  the  moon. 
But  if  they  say  they  cannot  do  this  when  they  list,  but  when 
they  are  moved  to  it  by  the  Spirit,  then  we  are  never  the 
nearer :  for  so  may  the  bishop  of  Angoulftme  write  infiilli- 

*  D«  Aatorit.  Eoekfl.  otp.  10.  in  fine.  ' 

y  Lib.  1.  cap.  4«  adren.  lueretiedh.  Parii.  1534.  lo  leqq.  non  ezpargtalor  it(a 
▼•rbft,  tt  idem  feosoi  nuuiet. 
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ble  commentariesi  when  the  Holy  Qhost  mov6B  him  to  it ; 
for  I  suppose  his  motioos  are  not  ineffectual,  but  he  wOl 
sufficiently  assist  us  in  performing  of  what  he  actually  moves 
us  to.  But  among  so  many  hundred  decrees  which  the 
Popes  of  Rome  have  made,  or  confirmed  and  attested, 
(which  is  all  one),  I  would  fain  know,  in  how  many  of  them 
did  the  Holy  Ghost  assist  them  {  If  they  know  it,  let  them 
declare  it,  that  it  may  be  certain  which  of  their  decretals  are 
'  de  fide ;'  for  as  yet  none  of  his  own  church  knows.  If  tbey 
do  not  know,  then  neither  can  we  know  it  from  them,  and 
then  we  are  as  uncertain  as  ever. .  And,  besides,  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  possibly.more  him,  and  he,  by  his  ignorance  of 
it,  may  neglect  so  profitable  a  motion ;  and  then  his  promise 
of  infallible  assistance  will  be  to  yery  little  puipose,  because' 
it  is  with  very  much  fidlibUity  applicable  to  practice.  And 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  any  man  or  any  church : 
because,  suppose  it  settled  '  in  thesi,'  that  the  Pope  is  in* 
fallible ;  yet  whether  he  will  do  his  duty,  and  perfonn  those 
conditions  of  being  assisted  which  are  required  of  him,  or 
whether  he  be  a  secret  simoniac  (for,  if  he  be,  he  is  '  ipso 
fiicto'  no  Pope),  or  whether  he  be  a  bishop,  or  priest,  or  a 
Christian,  being  all  uncertain,  every  one  of  these  depending 
upon  the  intention  and  power  of  the  baptizer  or  ordainer, 
which  also  are  fallible,  because  they  depend  upon  the  ho- 
nesty and  power  of  other  men ;  we  cannot  be  infallibly  cer- 
tain of  any  Pope  that  he  is  infallible :  and  therefore,  when 
our  questions  are  determined,  we  are  never  the  nearer,  but 
may  hug  ourselves  in  an  imaginary  truth,  the  certainty  of 
finding  truth  out  depending  upon  so.  many  fallible  and  con- 
tingent circumstances.  And  therefore  the  thing,  if  it  were 
true,  being  so  to  no  purpose,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  God 
never  g^ave  a  power  so  impertinently,  and  from  whence  no 
benefit  can  accrue  to  the  Christian  church,  for  whose  use 
and  benefit,  if  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  appointed. 

18.  But  I  am  too  long  in  this  impertinency.  If  I  were 
bound  to  call  any  man  master^  upon  earth,  and  to  believe  > 
him  upon  his  own  affirmative  and  authority,  I  would  of  all 
men  least  follow  him  that  pretends  be  is  infallible,  and  can- 
not prove  it  For  he  that  cannot  prove  it,  makes  me  as  un- 
certain as  ever ;  and  that  he  pretends  to  infallibility,  makes 
him  careless  of  using  such  means,  which  will  morally  secure 
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those  wise  penion6»  who,  knowing  their  own  aptness  to  be  de- 
ceivedf  use  what  endeavonrs  they  can  to  secure  themselyes  from 
error,  and  so  become  the  better  and  more  probable  guides. 

19.  Well,  thus  far  we  are  come :  although  we  are  secured 
in  fundamental  points  from  involuntary  error  by  the  -plain, 
express,  and  dogmatical  places  of  Scripture;  yet  in  other 
things  we  are  not,  but  may  be  invincibly  mistaken,  because 
of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  in  the  controverted  parts  of 
Scripture>  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  means  of  its  in- 
terpretation, since  tradition  is  of  an  uncertain  reputation,  and 
sometimes  evidently  false ;  councils  are  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  certainiy^  many  of  them  are  equ^iy  de^ 
oeived,  and  therefore  all  may ;  and  then  the  Popes  of  Rome  are 
very  likely  to  mislead  us,  but  cannot  ascertain  us  of  truA  in 
matter  of  question ;  and  in  this  world  we  believe  in  part,  atid 
prophesy  in  part,  and  this  hnperfection  shall  never  be  done 
away,  till  we  be  translated  to  a  more  glorious  state:  eith^-tfaen 
we  must  throw  our  chances,  and  get  truth  by  accident  or  pre- 
destination ;  or  else  we  must  lie  safe  in  a  mutual  toleration, 
and  private  liberty  of  persuasion,  unless  some  other  anchor 
can  be  thought  upon,  where  we  may  fasten  our  floating  ves- 
sels, and  ride  safely. 


SECTION    VIII. 


Of  the  DitahiUiy  if  Fathers,  or  Writtra  Ecclesiastical,  to  ieter-* 
mine  our  Cbuestiom  with  Certasniu  and  Truth* 


1.  There  are  some  that  Ihink  they  can  dl^termine  all 
questions  in  the  world  by  two  or  three  sayings  of  the  fathers, 
or  by  the  consent  of  so  many  as  they  will  please  to  call  a  con- 
current testimony :  but  this  consideration  will  soon  be  at  an 
end*  For  if  the  fethers,  when  they  are  witnesses  of  tradition, 

'  do  not  always  speak  truth,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Pa- 
pias  and  his  numerous  followers  for  almost  three  ages' toge- 
ther ;  then  is  their  testimony  more  improbable,  when  they 
dispute  or  write  commentaries. 

2.  The  fathers  of  the  first  ages  spake  unitedly  concerning 
divers  questions  of  secret  theology,  and  yet  were  afterward 
contradicted  by  one  personage  of  great  reputation,  whose 
credit  had  so  much  influence  upon  the  world,  as  to  make  the 
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eontrary  opinion  become  popular :  why  then  may  not  we 
haye  the  tome  liberty^  when  so  plain  an  uncertainty  is  in 
their  pexBuasions,  and  so  great  contrariety  in  their  doctrines? 
But  this  is  evident  in  the  case  of  absolute  predestination, 
which  till  St*  Austin's  time  no  man  preached,  but  all  taught 
the  contrary ;  and  yet  the  reputation  of  this  one  excellent 
man  altered  the  scene.  But  if  he  might  dissent  from  so  ge- 
nefal  a  doctrine,  why  may  not  we  do  so  too  (it  being  pretended 
that  he  is  so  excellent  a  precedent  to  be  followed),  if  we  hare 
the  same  reason  i  Hp  had  no  more  authority  nor  dispensa- 
tion to  dissent  than  any  bishop  hath  now.  And  therefore, 
St.  Austin  hath  dealt  ingenuously ;  and  as  he  took  this  liberty 
to  himself,  so  he  denies  it  not  to  others  but  indeed  forces 
tiiem  to  preserve  their  own  liberty.  And  therefore,  when' 
St.  Jerome  had  a  great  mind  to  follow  the  fathers  in' a  point 
that  he  fuicied,  and  the  best  security  he  had  Was>  '"Patiaris 
me  cum  talibus  errare,''  St.  Austin  would  not  endure  it,  but 
answered  his  reason,  and  neglected  the  authority.  And 
therefore  it  had  been  most  unreasonable  that  we  should  do 
that  now,  though  in  his  behalf,  which  he  towards  greater  per- 
donages  (for  so  they  were  then)  at  that  time  judged  to  be  un- 
reasonable. It  is  a  plain  recession  from  antiquity  which  was 
determined  by  the  council  of  Florence',  **  piorum  animas 
purgatas,''  &c.  '^  mox  in  coelum  recipi,  et  intueri  dare  ipsum 
Deum  trinum  et  unum^  sicuti  est;''  as  who  please  to  try,  may 
see  it  dogmatically  resolved  to  the  contrary  by  Justin  Martyr*, 
by  Iren8^us^  by  0^igen^  by  St.  Chrysostom**,  Theodoret*, 
Arethas  Caesariensis^,  Euthymius»,  who  may  answer  for  the 
Greek  church.  And  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Qreek  church,  by  that  great  difficulty  the  Romans  had,  of 
bringing  the  Greeks  to  subscribe  to  the  Florentine  council, 
where  ^e  Latins  acted  their  masterpiece  of  wit  and  strata- 
gem,  the  greatest  that  hath  been  till  the  famous  and  super- 
politic  design  of  Trent.  And  for  the  Latin  church,  TertuU^an^ 
St.  Ambrose',  St.  AustinS  St.  Hilary^  Prudentiu8°',  Lactan- 
tius^yictorinus  Martyr  %  and  St.  Bernard  ^  are  known  to  be 

'  Sttff.nlt.  •  Q.  60.  ad  Christian.  >»  Lib.  5. 

*  Hofli.  7.  in  Levit.      *-  Hon.  S9.  in  1  Cor.  •  In  c.  11.  ndHeb. 
'  In  o.  6.  Apoo.            f  In  16*  o.  Lao.  ^  Lib.  4.  adr.  Maro. 

*  L.  de  Cain.  o.  8.        ^  Bp.  111.  ad  FortiiDa(ian.  >  In  Pnl.  oxxxriij. 
^  Do  exeq.  defanctor.  "  L..7.  o.  21.  ^  In  o.  6.  Apoc. 

'  Sem.  5.  de  omn.  aanotit.  Vid.  etiam  S.  Aug.  in  Enchir.  c.  108.  et  I.  It.  de 
Cir.  Dei»  o.  9.  et  in  Pi.  xxxvi.  et  in  1. 1.  Retract,  o.  14.  Vid.  iosoper  teBtiiAonia  qua 
collcgit  Spaltt.  1.5.  0. 8.  n.  98.  de  Repab.  Bcel.  et  Sixt.  Senent.  1.  6.  annoU  345. 
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of  opinion,  that  the  bouIs  of  the  saints  are  ''  in  abditis  recep*- 
taculis  et  exterioribus  atriis/'  where  they  expect  the  resur^ 
rection  of  their  bodies^  and  the  glorification  of  their  souls ; 
and  though  they  all  believe  them  to  be  happy,  yet  they  en- 
joy not  the  beatific  Yision  before  the  resurrection.  Now  there 
being  so  full  a  consent  of  fathers  (for  many  more  may  be 
added),  and  the  decree  of  Pope  John  XXII.  besides,  who  was 
so  confident  for  his  decree,  that  he  commanded  the  university 
of  Paris  to  swear  that  they  would  preach  it  and  no  other,  and 
that  none  should  be  promoted  to  degrees  in  theology  that 
did  not  swear  Ae  like,  as  OcchamS  Gerson^  Marsilius*,  and 
AdrianusS'  report :  since  it  is  esteemed  lawful  to  dissent  from 
all  these,  I  hope  no  man  will  be  so  unjust  to  press  other 
men  to  consent  to  an  authority,  which  he  himself  judges  to 
be  incompetent*  These  two  great  instances  are  enough;  but 
if  more  were  necessary,  I  could  instance  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chiliasts,  maintained  by  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  disavowed  ever  since :  in  the  doctrine  of  communicating 
infants,  taught  and  practised  as  necessary  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  and  detested  by  the  Latin  church  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing ages :  in  the  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  very 
form  of  baptism,  some  keeping  close  to  the  institution  and 
the  words  of  its  first  sanction,  others  affirming  it  to  be  suffi- 
cient if  it  be  administered  '  in  nomine  Christi ;'  particularly 
St.  Ambrose,  Pope  Nicolas  the  First,  Venerable  Bede^  and 
St.  Bernard',  besides  some  writers  of  after-ages,  as  Hij^  de 
Sancto  Victore,  and  the  doctors  generally  his  contemporaries. 
And  it  would  not  be  inconsiderable  to  observe,  that  if  any 
synod,  general,  national,  or  provincial,  be  receded  from  by 
the  church  of  the  later  i^e  (as  there  have  been  very  many), 
then  so  many  fathers,  as  were  then  assembled  and  united  in 
opinion,  are  esteemed  no  authority  to  determine  our  persua- 
sions. Now  suppose  two  hundred  fathers  assembled  in  such 
a  council,  if  they  ail  had  writ  books,  and  two  hundred  autho- 
rities had  been  alleged  in  confirmation  of  an  opiniAi, — it 
would  have  made  a  mighty  noise,  and  loaded  any  man  .with 
an  insupportable  prejudice  that  should  dissent:  and  yet 
every  opinion,  maintained  against  the  authority  of  any  one 
council  though  but  provincial,  is,  in  its  proportion,  such  a 

.  t  In  oper.  90.  dieram.  >*  Senn.  de  Ptsch. 

■  In  4.  sent.  q.  13.  ■•  3.  '  In  4.  de  Sncrun.  confirmaU 

•  De  oonsecnl.  dist.  4.  c.  n  qaod^m  Jadaeo.  In  c«  10.  Act.        >  £p.  340. 
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violent  teceBsion  and  neglect  of  the  authority  and  doctrine  of 
so  many  fathers  as  were  then  assembled,  who  did  as  much 
declare  their  opinion  in  those  assemblies  by  their  suffrages^ 
as  if  they  had  writ  it  in  so  many  books  ;  and  their  opinion  is 
more  considerable  in  the  assembly  than  in  their  writings,  be« 
cause  it  was  more  dehberatei  assisted^  united,  and  more  dog- 
matical. In  pursuance  of  this  observation,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
by  way  of  instance,  that  St.  Austin  and  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  bishops,  and  all  their  successors^,  for  a  whole  age 
together,  did  consent  in  denying  appeals  to  Rome ;  and  yet 
the  authority  of  so  many  fathers  (ail  true  catholics)  is  of  no 
force  now  at  Rome  in  this  question :  but  if  it  be  in  a  matter 
they  like,  one  of  tu^se  fathers  alone  is  sufficient.  The  doctrine 
of  St.  Austin  alone  brought  in  the  festival  and  veneration  of 
the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin;  and  the  hard  sentence 
passed  at  Rome  upon  unbaptized  infants,  and  the  Dominican 
opinion  concerning  predetermination,  derived  from  him  alone 
as  from  their  original.  So  that  if  a  father  speaks  for  them^ 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  tragedies  are  stirred  up  against 
them  that  dissent,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  that  excellent  nothing 
of  Campian's  Ten  Reasons.  But  if  the  fathers  be  against  them« 
*then  ''  patres  in  quibusdam  non  leviter  lapsi  sunt,''  says  Bel-* 
larmine';  and  '' constat  quosdam  ex  prsecipuis,''  it  is.  certain 
the  chiefest  of  them  have  foully  erred.  Nay,  Posa,  Salme* 
ron,  and  Wadding,,  in  the  question  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, make  no  scruple  to  dissent  from  antiquity,  to  prefer 
new  doctors  before  the  old ;  and  to  justify  themselves,  bring 
instances  in  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  determined 
against  the  fathers.  And  it  is  not  excuse  enough  to  §ay,  that 
singly  the  fathers  may  err,  but  if  they  concur,  they  are  certain 
testimony.  For  there  is  no  question  this  day  disputed  by 
persons  that  are  willing  to  be  tried  by  the  fathers,  so  generally 
attested  on  either  side,  as  some  points  are  which  both  sid^a 
dislike  severally  or  conjunctly.  And  therefore  it  is  not  ho-> 
neat  for  either  side  to  press  Uie  authority  of  the  fathers  as  a 
concluding  argument  in  matter  of  dispute,  unless  themselves 

f  Vid.  EpiAt  Ronifacii  11.  apod  Nioolinam^  torn.  2.  Conoil.  pag,  544.  «t  eUm- 
plmr  preeom  Kolalii  apud  etfndem,  ibid.  p.  525.  Qui  anatheriiatixat  oiDnea  decisorea 
itooa,  qui  in  ca  eattM,  Roma  ae  opponendo,  ractia  fidei  regnlm  pirttrraricali  atint;  inter 
qaoa  laiueo  fait  Aogoitinaa,  qoem  pro  raaledicto  Caeieatinus  taoile  ignoaoit,  admit- 
Hudo  ac  exemplar  precaoi.  Vid.  Doctor.  Mart,  de  jarifcdict.  paft.  4.  p.  273'  e( 
JinMiR.  annot.  in  Hieroo.  prae/at.  in  Daniel. 

*  De  Verbo  Uei|  1*3.  o*  10.  aecU  Dicea. 
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will  be  ocmtent  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  testimony  of 
an  equal  number  of  them ;  which,  I  am  certain,  neither  side 

will  do. 

3.  If  I  should  reckon  all  the  particular  reasons  againai 
the  certainty  of  this  topic,  it  would  be  more  than  needs  as 
to  this  question,  and  therefore  I  will  abstain  from  all  dtspa* 
rag^nent  of  those  worthy  personages,  who  were  excellent 
lights  to  their  several  diooesses  and  cures.  And  therefore  I 
will  not  instance  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus*  taught  that 
Christ  felt  no  hunger  or  thirst,  but  ate  only  to  make  demon- 
•tration  of  the  Terity  of  his  human  nature ;  nor  that  St.  Hi- 
lary taught  that  Christ,  in  his  sufferings,  had  no  sorrow ;  nor 
that  Origen  taught  the  pains  of  hell  not  ^U>  have  an  eternal 
duration ;  nor  that  St.  Cyprian  taught  rebaptization ;  nor 
that  Athenagoras  condemned  second  marriages;  nor  that  St. 
John  Damascenus  said  Christ  only  prayed  in  appearance,  not 
really  and  in  truth :  I  will  let  them  all  rest  in  peace,  and 
their  memories  in  honour :  for  if  I  should  inquire  into  the 
particular  probations  of  this  article,  I  must  do  to  them  as  I 
should  be  forced  to  do  now ;  if  any  man  should  say,  that  the 
writings  of  the  schoolmen  were  excellent  argument  and  au- 
thority to  determine  men's  persuasions,  I  must  consider  their 
writings,  and  obserre  their  deiaillances,  their  contradictions, 
the  weakness  of  their  arguments,  the  misallegations  of  Scrip- 
ture, their  inconsequent  deductions,  their  false  opinions,  and 
all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  the  failings  of  their  per- 
sons ;  which  no  good  man  is  willing  to  do,  unless  he  be 
compelled  to  it  by  a  pretence  that  they  are  infallible ;  or  that 
they  are  followed  by  men  even  into  errors  or  impiety.  And 
therefore,  since  there  is  enough  in  the  former  instances  to 
cure  any  such  mispersuasion  and  prejudice,  I  will  not  instance 
in  the  innumerable  particularities,  that  might  persuade  us  to 
keep  our  liberty  entire,  or  to  use  it  discreetly.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  but  that  great  advantages  are  to  be  made  by 
their  writings,  "  et  probabile  est,  quod  omnibus,  quod  pluri-; 
bus,  quod  sapientibus  videtur :"  If  one  wise  man  says  a  thing,, 
it  is  an  argument  to  me  to  believe  it  in  its  degree  of  proba- 
tion, that  is,  propcHTlionable  to  such  an  assent  as  the  author- 
ity of  a  wise  man  can  produce^  and  when  there  is  nothing- 
against  it  that  is  greater ;  and  so  in  proportion  higher  and 

s  Strom.  1.  3.  el  6. 
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higher,  as  more  ^ise  men  (snfch  as  the  old  doctors  were)  id 
fiiffirm  it.    But  that  which  I  complain  of  is,  that  tre  look 
upon  wise  in€n  that  lived  long  ago,  with  so  much  veWefattic^ 
and  toistake,  that  we  iieterence  them^  not  for  having  been  wise 
toen,  Imt  that  they  lived  long  since.    Bat  when  the  question 
id  concemitig  autliority,  there  must  be  something  to  build  i< 
on ;  a  divine  commaiidtiient,  human  santtiorh,  excellency  of 
^iriti  snd  gr^aCtiree^  of  understanding,  on  which  things  all 
human  authority  is  regularly  built.    But  tiow  if  we  had  lived 
in  their  ttm^a  (fat  so  we  must  look  upon  them  now,  as  they 
ffld,who  withotit  pr^udice  beheld  them),  1  suppose  we  should 
then  harre  beheld  them,  as  We  in  England  look  on  those; 
prelates,  who  are  of  great  reputation  fot  learning  and  sanc- 
tity :  here  only  is  the  difference ;  when  pef sons  are  living, 
their  authority  is  depressed  by  their  perbonal  defeillances, 
arid  the  contrary  interests  of  their  contemporaries,  which 
disband  when  they  ate  dead,  arnd  leave  their  credit  entire 
upon  the  reputation  of  those  excellent  books  aftd  monuments 
of  learntng  and  piety  Which  ar«  left  bfehiftd.     But  beyond 
thig,  why  die  bishop  of  Hippo  shall  hate  gteeitet  authority 
than  the  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  'c»terii^  paribus,'  I  under* 
stand  not.   For  did  they,  that  lived  (to  instance)  iii  St*  Aus-^ 
tin's  time,  believe  all  that  he  Wrote  ?  If  they  did,  they  were 
ftmch  to  blame ;  or  else  himself  was  to  lAnitt^  for  retracting 
much  of  it  a  little  before  his  death.    And  if  while  he  lived/ 
his  affirmative  was  no  more  authority  than  derives  from  th^ 
credit  of  one  very  wise  man,  against  whotifi  also  very  wise 
men  w^re  opposed,  I  know  not  why  his  authority  should  pre^ 
vail  farther  now ;  fbr  there  is  nothing  added  to  the  strength 
of  his  reason  since  that  time,  but  only  that  he  hath  been  in 
great  esteem  with  posterity.    And  if  that  be  all,  why  the  opi- 
nion of  the  following  ages  shall  be  of  more  force  than  the 
opinion  of  the  first  ages,  against  whom  St.  Aiiistin,  in  many 
things,  cleafly  did  oppose  himself,  I  se^  no  reason.  Ot  whe-^ 
ffaef  €he  €ttfft  ages  were  against  him  ot  no,  yet  that  h6  i»  a^p- 
proved  by  the  following  ages,  is  no  better  argument  j  for  it 
make?  his  authority  not  be  innate,  but  derived  from  the  opi- 
tkion  of  othets,  and  so  to  be  '  precaria,'  and  to  depeild  upon 
others,  who  if  they  should  change  theii*  opimohS  (and  such 
^xampfes  there  have  been  many),  then  there  Were  nothing  left 
to  urge  our  consent  to  him,  which  when  it  was-  at  the  best 
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was  only  this,  because  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  believed 
by  them  that  came  after,  he  must  be  so  still :  and  because 
it  was  no  argument  for  the  old  doctors  before  him,  this  will 
not  be  very  good  in  his  behalf.  The  same  I  say  of  any  com- 
pany of  them,  I  say  not  so  of  all  of  them,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  say  it ;  for  there  is  no  question  this  day  in  contestation, 
in  the  explication  of  which,  all  the  old  writers  did  consent. 
In  the  assignation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  they  never  did 
consent  for  six  hundred  years  together ;  and  then,  by  that 
time,  the  bishops  had  agreed  indifferently  well,  and  but  in- 
differently, upon  that, — they  fell  out  in  twenty  more :  and 
except  it  be  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  articles  of  such  nature, 
there  is  nothing  which  may  with  any  colour  be  called  a  con- 
sent, much  less  tradition  universal. 

4.  But  I  will  rather  choose  to  shew  the  uncertainty  of 
this  topic  by  such  an  argument  which  was  not  in  the  fathers' 
power  to  help,  such  as  makes  no  invasion  upon  their  great 
reputation,  which  I  desire  should  be  preserved  as  sacred  as 
it  ought.  For  other  things,  let  who  please  read  M.  Daille 
'  du  Vray  Usage  des  Peres :'  but  I  shall  only  consider  that 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  have  been  so  corrupted  by  the 
intermixture  of  heretics,  so  many  false  books  put  forth  in 
their  names,  so  many  of  their  writings  lost  which  would  more 
dearly  have  explicated  their  sense,  and  at  last  an  open  pro-* 
fession  made  and  a  trade  of  making  the  fathers  speak,  not 
what  themselves  thought,  but  what  other  men  ^pleased,  that 
it  is  a  great  instance  of  God's  providence  and  care  of  his 
church,  that  we  have  so  much  good  preserved  in  the  writings 
which  we  receive  from  the  fathers,  and  that  all  truth  is  not 
as  clear  gone  as  is  the  certainty  of  their  great  authority  and 
reputation. 

5.  The  publishing  books  with  the  inscription  of  great 
sameS)  began  in  St.  Paul's  time ;  for  some  had  troubled  the 
church  of  Thessalonica  with  a  false  epistle  in  St.  Paul'a 
name,  against  the  inconvenience  of  which  he  arms  them  in 
2.  Thess.  ii.  1.  And  this  increased  daily  in  the  church*  The 
Arians  wrote  an  epistle  to  Constantine  under  the  name  o£ 
Athanasius%  and  the  Eutychians  wrote  against  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  under  the  name  of  Theodoret ;  and  of  the  age  in, 
which  the  seventh  synod  was  kept,  Erasmus  reports, "  Libria 

*■  Apol.  AUiaui.  ad  ConsUiit.  Vid.  Bwon.  A.D.  553< 
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'  false  celebrium  virorum  titulo  commendatis  scatere  omnia." 
It  was  then  a  public  basiness,  and  a  trick  not  more  base  than 
public :  but  it  was  more  ancient^than  so ;  and  it  is  memorable 
in  the  books  attributed  to  St.  Basil,  containing  thirty  chap- 
ters 'de  Spiritu  Sancto/  whereof  fifteen  were  plainly  by 
another  hand  under  the  covert  of  St.  Basil,  as  appears  in 
the  difference  of  the  style,  in  the  impertinent  digressions* 
against  the  custom  of  that  excellent  man, — by  some  passages 
contradictory  to  others  of  St.  Basil, — by  citing  Meletius  as 
dead  before  him«  who  yet  lived  three  years  ^  after  him, — and 
by  the  y^  frame  and  mahner  of  the  discourse :  and  yet  it 
was  so  handsomely  carried,  and  so  well  served  the  purposes 
of  men,  that  it  was  indifferently  quoted  under  the  title  of  SL 
Basil  by  many,  but  without  naming  the  number  of  chapters, 
and  by  St.  John  Damascenus  in  these  words ;  ''  Basilius  in 
ppere  triginta  capitum  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ad  Amphilochium^ ;" 
and  to  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  number  of  twenty-seven 
and  twenty-nine  chapters,  he  is  cited  by  ^  Photius,  by  Eu- 
thymijifi,  by  Burchard^  by  ZQnaras,  Balsamon,  and  Nice- 
phorufl.    But  for  this,  see  more  in  Erasmus's  preface  upon 
this  book  of  St.  Basil.    There  is  an  epistle  goes  still  under 
the  name  of  St.  Jerome  -  ad  Demetriadem  virginem,'  and  is  of 
great  nse  in  the  question  of  predestination  with  its  append- 
ices; and  yet  a  very  learned  man®  eight  hundred  years  ago 
did  believe  it  to  be  written  by  a  Pelagian,  and  undertakes  to 
confute  divers  parts  of  it,  as  being  high  and  confident  Pela- 
gianism«  and  written  by  Julianus,  Episc.  Eclanensis:  but 
Gregorius  Ariminensis  ^  from  St.  Austin  affirms  it  to  have 
been  written  by  Pelagius  himself.     I  might  instance  in  too 
many :  there  is  not  any  one  of  the  fathers  who  is  esteemed 
author  of  any  considerable  number  of  books,  that  hath  es- 
caped untouched.     But  the  abuse  in  this  kind  hath  been 
s(^  evident,  that  now  if  any  interested  person  of  any  side 
be  pressed  with  an  authority  very  pregnant  against  him,  he 
thinJcs  to  escape  by  accusing  the  edition,  or  the  author,  ox 
the  hands  it  passed  through,  or  at  last  he  therefore  suspects 
it  because  it  makes  against  him :  both  sides  being  resolved 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  the  authorities  that  they  admit* 

^  Vid.  fiuron.  in  AoDtl.  '  Lib.  1.  de  imag.  orat.  1. 

^  Noraocan.  liL  1,  cap.  5.  *  V,  Beda  ds  gntia  Christl  ^^f,  Juli^am, 
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they  will  believe  not  to  be  against  fthem";  and  tkey  which  are 
too  plainly  against  them,  shall  be  no  authorities.  And  ixk- 
deed  the  whole  world  hath  been  so  much  abused^  that  every 
man  thinks  he  hath  reason  to  suspect  whatsoever  is  against 
himi  that  is,  what  he  pleasetfa :  which  proceeding  <Hily  prov 
duces  this  truth,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  cert 
tainty,  nor  very  much  probability,  in  such  allegations. 

6.  But  there  is  a  worse  mischief  than  this, — besides  those 
very  many  which  are  not  yet  discovered,— 'which,  like  the 
pestilence,  destroys  in  the  dark,  and  grows  into  inoonve* 
nience  more  insensibly  and  more  irremediably,  and  that  is, 
corruption  of  particular  places,  by  inserting  words  and  al« 
tering  tbem  to  contrary  senses :  a  thing  which  the  fathers 
of  the  sixth  general  synod  complained  of,  concerning  the 
constitutions  of  St.  Clement,  ''quibus  jam  dim  ab  iis,  qui  k 
fide  aliena  sentiunt,  adulterina  quadam,  etiam  i  pietate  aUenft^ 
introducta  sunt,  qua  divinorum  nobis  decretorum  eleganlen 
et  venustam  speciem  obsourftrunts.''  And  so  also  have  his 
recognitions,  so  have  his  epistles  been  used,  if  at  least  they 
wer0  his  at  fill ;  particularly  the  fifth  decretal  epistle  thM 
goes  under  the  name  of  St.  Clement,  in  which  community  of 
wives  is  taught  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Luke,  saying,  the 
first  Christians  had  all  things  common ; — ^if  all  things,  thea 
wives  also,  says  the  epistle:  a  forgery  like  to  have  beeR 
done  by  some  Nicolaitan,  or  other  impure  person.  There  is 
an  epistle  of  Cyril  extant  to  Sueoessus  bishop  of  DiocsBsarea, 
in  which  he  relates  that  he  was  asked  by  Budas  bishop  of 
Bmessa,  whether  he  did  approve  of  the  epistle  of  Athanasius 
to  Epictetus  bishop  of  Corinth ;  and  that  his  answer  was,  ^'Si 
hsBc  apnd  vos  scripts  non  sint  adultera :  nam  plura  ex  hia 
ab  hostibus  ecclesiee  deprehenduntur  esse  depvaviUa  \*'  And 
this  was  done  even  while  &e  auAors  themselves  were  alive : 
fer  so  Dionysius  of  Corinth  complained,  that  his  writings 
were  corrupted  by  heretics ;  and  Pope  Leo,  that  his  epistle 
to  Flavianus  was  perverted  1^  the  Greeks.  And  in  the  synod 
of  Constantinople  before  quoted  (the  sixth  synod),  Macarins 
and  his  disciples  were  convicted,  *^  quod  sanelomm  teslimo- 
nia  aut  truncftrint  aut  deprikvarint  \*'  Thus  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  Cyprian's  book  '  de  Unitate  Ecclesiae,'  in  the  edition  of 
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ParaeliUB,  suffered  great  aliemtion ;  these  words — *  primatus 
Petro  datur' — ^wholly  inserted,  and  these—'  super  cathedram 
Petri  fttndata  est  ecclesia :'  and  whereas  it  was bef6re,  'super 
UDum  esdifieat  ecclesiam  Christns/  that  not  being  enongb, 
they  have  made  it  super  Ulum  unum/  Now  these  additions 
are  against  the  faith  of  all  old  copies  before  Minntius  and  Pa^ 
melius,  and  against  Gratian,  e?en  after  himself  had  been  ehas* 
tised  by  the  Rouum  correctors,  the  commissaries  of  Gregory 
XIII.  as  is  to  be  seen  where  these  words  are  alleged ;  "  De* 
cret.  c.  24.  q.  1.  can.  Loquitur  Dominusad  Petrum/'  So  that 
we  may  say  of  Cyprian's  works,  as  Pftmelius  himself  said  con* 
ceraing  his  writings  and  the  writings  of  others  of  the  fathers, 
^'Unde  colligimus  (saith  he)  Cypriani  scripta,  ut  et  aliorum  ve^^ 
terum,  k  librariisvarid  fuisse  interpolata^.''  But  Gratian  him- 
self could  do  as  fine  a  feat  when  he  listed,  or  else  somebody 
did  it  for  him,  and  it  was  in  this  very  question,  their  beloved 
article  of  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  for  "de  Pcenit,  dist.  I.e.  Po- 
test fieri,"  he  quotes  these  words  out  of  St.  Ambrose,  "Non 
Imbent  Petri  hsereditatem,  qui  non  habent  Petri  sedem :'' 
^fidtm!  not '  sedem^*  it  is  in  Bt.  Ambrose ;  but  this  error  was 
made  authentic  by  being  inserted  into  the  code  of  the  catho- 
lic church.  And  considering  how  little  notice  the  clergy 
had  of  antiquity  but  what  was  transmitted  to  them  by  Gnir 
tian,  it  will  be  no  great  wonder  that  all  this  part  of  the  world 
swallowed  such  a  bole,  and  the  opinion  that  was  wrapped 
in  it.  But  I  need  not  instance  in  Gratian  any  fkrther,  but 
refer  any  one  that  desires  to  be  satisfied  concerning  this 
collection  of  his,  to  Angustinus  archbishop  of  Tarracon,  '  in 
emendatioae  Grmtiani/  where  he  shall  fisd  fopperies  and 
corruptions  good  store  noted  by  that  learned  man*  But  that 
the  'indices  expurgatorii,'  commanded  by  authority,  and 
practised  with  public  licence,  profess  to  alter  and  correct  the 
sayings  of  the  fathers,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  catholic 
sense,  by  putting  in  and  leaving  out, — ^is  so  great  an  impos- 
ture, so  unchristian  a  proceeding,  that  it  hath  made  the  faith 
of  aU  books  and  all  authors  justly  to  be  suspected  '•  For  con- 
sidenng  their  infinite  diligence  and  great  opporttmity,  as 

'  Annot  Cjrprita.  super  Coadl.  CartlMg.  a.  1. 
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having  had  most  of  the  copies  in  their  own  hands,  together 
with  an  unsatisfiable  desire  of  prevailing  in  their  right  or  in 
their  wrong,  they  have  made  an  absolute  destruction  of  this 
topic :  and  when  the  fathers  speak  Latin  ^,  or  breathe  in  a 
Roman  diocess,  although  the  providence  of  God  does  infi- 
nitely overrule  them,  and  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  that  in 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  there  is  no  more  found  that  can 
pretend  for  their  advantage  than  there  is^  which  indeed  is 
infinitely  inconsiderable;  yet  our  questions  and  uncertainties 
fire  infinitely  multiplied,  instead  of  a  probable  and  reasonably 
determination.     For  since  the  Latins  always  complained  of 
the  Greeks  for  privately  corrupting  the  ancient  records  bot)i 
of  councils  and  fathers  °,  and  now  the  Latins  make  open  pro- 
fession not  of  carruptwg,  but  of  correcting,  their  writings  (ths^ 
is  the  word),  and  at  the  most  it  was  but  a  human  authority, 
and  that  of  persons  not  always  learned,  and  very  often  de«- 
ceived ;  the  whole  matter  is  so  unreasonable,  that  it  is  not 
worth  a  farther  disquisition.     But  if  any  one  desires  to  in- 
quire farther,  he  may  be  satisfied  in  Erasmus*  in  ^enry  and 
Robert  Stephens,  in  their  prefaces  before  the  editions  of  the 
Fathers,  and  their  observations  upon  them ;  in  Bellarm. '  de 
3crip.  Eccl.;'  in  D.  Reynolds  ^  de  Lib.  Apoc. ;'  in  Scaliger  ; 
and  Robert  Coke,  of  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  in  his  book  '  de  Cea*> 
purfi  Patrum/ 


SECTION    IX. 


Of  the  Ineompetencif  of  the  Church,  in  its  dffffiisive  Capacity,  to  he 
Judge  of  Controversies;  and  the  Impertinency  of  that  Pretence 
of  the  Spirit. 

1*  And  now,  after  all  these  considerations  of  the  several 
topics,  tradition,  councils.  Popes,  and  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
authority  of  the  church  apart.  For  the  church  either  speaks 
by  tradition,  or  by  a  representative  body  in  a  council,  by 
Popes,  or  by  the  fathers :  for  the  church  is  not  a  chimera^, 
not  a  shadow,  but  a  company  of  men  believing  in  Jesua 

,  4  Videat  Leotot  Aodretm  CbrUtoriaa  in  Bfitio  jMoitioOj  et  Joh.  Keloids  isi 
Mb.  de  idol.  Rom* 

*  Vid.  Ep.  Nieolai  td  Michael.  Inperat. 
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Christ ;  which  men  either  speak  by  themselves  immediately, 
or  by  their  rulers,  or  by  their  proxies  and  representatives* 
Now  I  have  considered  it  in  all  senses  but  in  its  diffusive 
capacity ;  in  which  capacity  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
a  judge  of  controversies,  both  because  in  that  capacity  she 
cannot  teach  us ;  as  also,  because  if,  by  a  judge,  we  mean  all 
the  church  diffused  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  so  there  caik 
be  no  controversy :  for  if  all  men  be  of  that  opinion,  then 
there  is  no  question  contested ;  if  they  be  not  all  of  a  mind, 
how  can  the  whole  diffusive  catholic  church  be  pretended  in 
defiance  of  any  one  article,  where  the  difiiisive  church  being 
divided,  part  goes  this  way,  and  part  another  i  But  if  it  be 
said,  the  greatest  part  must  carry  it  (besides  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  which  way  the  greatest  part  goes  in 
many  questions),  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  greater  part  is 
the  best;  sometimes  the  contrary  is  most  certain;  and  it  is 
often  very  probable,  but  it  is  always  possible.  And  when 
paucity  of  followers  was  objected  to  Liberius,  he  gave  this  in 
answer.  There  was  a  time,  when  but  three  children  of  the  cap- 
tivity resisted  the  king's  decree  \  And  Athanasius  wrote  on 
purpose  against  those,  that  did  judge  of  truth  by  multitudes: 
and  indeed  it  concerned  him  so  to  do,  when  he  alone  stood 
in  the  gap  against  the  numerous  armies  of  the  AriansP. 

2.  But  if  there  could,  in  this  case,  be  any  distinct  con- 
sideration of  the  church,  yet  to  know  which  is  the  true 
church  is  so  hard  to  be  found  out,  that  the  greatest  questions 
of  Christendom  are  judged,  before  you  can  get  to  your 
Judge ;  and  then  there  is  no  need  of  him.  For  those  ques- 
tions which  are  concerning  the  judge  of  questions,  must  be 
determined  before  you  can  submit  to  his  judgment;  and  if 
you  can  yourselves  determine  those  great  questions,  which 
consist  much  in  universalities,  then  also  you  may  determine 
the  particulars,  as  being  of  less  difficulty.  And  he  that  con- 
siders how  many  notes  there  are  given  to  know  the  true 
church  by,  no  less  than  fifteen  by  Bellarmine,  and  concern- 
ing every  one  of  them  almost,  whether  it  be  a  certain  note  or 
no,  there  are  very  many  questions  and  uncertainties ;  and 
when  it  is  resolved  which  are  the  notes,  there  is  more  dispute 
about  the  application  of  these  notes  than  of  the  irpcuroKpii^ 
^ifvov  ;-'WiU  quickly  be  satisfied  that  he  had  better  sit  still 

P  Tlwod.  1. 1.  c.  16.  hist.  T  Tod.  2. 
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than  to  go  round  about  a  difficult  and  troubleaome  passage; 
and  at  last  get  no  farther^  but  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  firet  set  out.  And  there  is  one  note  amongst  the 
rest,  holiness  of  doctrine,  that  ia,  so  as  to  hare  nothing  fidse 
either  in  *  doctrina  fidei'  oc  '  morum'  (for  so  Bellarmine  ex* 
plicates  it),  which  supposes  all  your  controversies  judged 
before  they  can  be  tried  by  d&e  authority  of  the  chnrch ;  and 
when  we  have  found  out  idl  true  doctrine  (for  that  is  neces- 
sary  to  judge  of  the  church  by,  that,  as  St.  Austin's  eounsel 
is,  *'  Ecclesiam  in  verbis  Christi  tnvestigemus*'),  then  we  are 
bound  to  follow,  because  we  judge  it  true,  not  liecause  the 
church  hath  said  it:  and  this  is  to  judge  of  the  church  by 
her  doctrine,  not  of  the  doctrine  by  the  church.  And  indeed 
it  is  the  best  and  only  way :  but  tiien  how  to  judge  of  that 
doctrine  will  be  afterward  inquired  into.  In  the  mean* 
time  the  church,  that  is,  the  governors  of  the  churches,  are 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  for  all  those  who  cannot  judge 
for  themselves.  For  others*  they  must  know  that  their  go* 
vemors  judge  for  them  too,  so  as  to.keep  them  in  peace  and 
obedience,  though  not  for  the  determination  of  their  private 
persuasions.  For  the  economy  of  the  church  requires,  that 
her  authority  be  received  by  all  her  children.  Now  this 
authority  is  Divine  in  its  original,  for  it  derives  immediately 
from  Christ;  but  it  is  hunuin  in  its  mtnistration.  We  are 
to  be  led  like  men,  not  like  beasts.  A  rule  is  prescribed  for 
the  guides  themselves  to  follow,  as  we  are  to  follow  the 
guides :  and  although,  in  matters  indeterminable  or  ambi* 
guoua,  the  presumption  lies  on  behalf  of  the  governors  (for  we 
do  nothing  for  authority,if  wesuffer  it  not  to  weigh  that  part 
down  of  an  indiffereocy  and  a  question  which  she  chooses) ; 
yet  if  there  be  '  error  raamfestus,'  as  it  often  happens ;  or  if 
the  church-^ovemors  themselves  be  rent  into  innnmerable 
sects,  as  it  is  this  day  in  Christendom ; — then  we  are  to  be 
as  wise  as  we  can  in  choosing  our  guides,  and  then  to  follow 
so  long  as  that  reason  remains,  for  which  we  first  chose 
them.  And  even  in  that  g^emment,  which  was  an  imme- 
diate sanction  of  God,  I  mean  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  synagogue  (where  God  had  consigned  the  hi^-priest'a 
authority  with  a  menace  of  death  to  them  that  should  di»* 
obey,  that  all  the  world  might  know  the  meaning  and  es* 
tent  of  such  precepts,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 


ikey  GaaQot  owmwA,  wd  we  ovgbi  not  to  obey),  it  came 
9Aoe  to  that  pa«a»  that  if  the  priest  had  been  obeyed  in  hia 
gpociliar  deoreea^  the  whole  nation  had  been  bound  to 
believe  the  condemnation  of  our  bleased  ^viour  to  baye 
been  juet ;  and  9A  another  tijne  the  apostles  muat  no  mora 
have  preached  in  the  na«»e  of  Jas vs.  But  here  was  manifest 
error.  And  the  oaae  is  the  same  to  every  mani  that  io- 
?inpibly»  and  therefore  innooently,  believes  it  so.  "  Deo 
poti^  quim  hominihue^"  is  our  rule  in  such  cases.  Fov 
althongh  every  man  is  bound  to  follow  his  ^ide,  unless 
he  believes  his  gnide  to  mialead  him ;  yet  when  he  sees 
r^teoA  against  his  guide,  it  is  best  to  follow  his  rea« 
sen :  for  though  in  this  he  may  fall  into  error«  yet  he  will 
escape  the  sin ;  he  may  do  violence  to  truth,  but  never  to 
his  own  eonaeienee ;  and  an  honest  error  is  better  than  an 
hypocritical  prolesaion  of  truth,  or  a  violent  luxation  of  tho 
understanding;  since  if  he  retains  his  honesty  and  simplicityj 
he  cannot  err  in  a  matter  of  faith  or  absolute  necessity} 
God's  goodness  hath  secured  all  honest  and  careful  persons 
from  that ;  for  other  things,  he  must  follow  the  best  guides 
he  can ;  and  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  follow  better  than  God 
hath  given  him. 

3.  And  there  is  yet  another  way  pretended  of  infallible 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  that  is,  by  the  Spirit.  But  of 
this  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  that  it  is  impertinent  as  to  this 
qnestickD.  For  put  the  case,  the  Spirit  is  given  to  some  men« 
enabling  then  to  tocpound  infallibly  $  yet  because  this  is  but 
a  private  assistance,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  otbers^r-thia 
infallible  assistance  may  detemine  my  own  assent,  but  shall 
not  enahie  me  lo  prescribe  to  others ;  because  it  were  un-* 
leasonabk  I  ahoi^dd^  miless  I  could  prove  to  him  that  I  havet 
the  Spiiit,  and  so  can  secure  him  from  being  deceived  if  he 
velies  apon  me.  In  this  case  I  may  say»  as  $t«  Pa,ul  in  the 
ease  of  praying  with  the  Spirit ;  **  He  verily  giveth  tbanka 
weU,  Imt  the  other  is  not  edified/'  So  that  let  this  pretence 
he  aa  traeas  it  w«U,  it  ie  sufficient  that  it  oasyaot  be  of  ooo^ 
ekfoeation  im  this  question. 

4.  The  vesult  of  all  is  this :  since  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
limit  and  pt esciibe  to  all  men'a  understandings  by  any  ex-* 
temal  vole  ia  the  interpretation  of  dificolt  places  o|  Scrip*- 
tiwe,  which  is  our  riile;-r>uice  no  man  nor  company  of.  men, 
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is  secure  from  error,  or  can  secure  us  that  they  are  free  from 
malice,  interest,  and  design ; — and  since  all  the  ways  by 
which  we  usually  are  taught,  as  tradition,  councils^  decretals. 
Sec.  are  very  uncertain  in  the  matter,  in  their  authority,  in 
their  being  legitimate  and  natural,  and  many  of  them  cer* 
tainly  false,  and  nothing  certain  but  the  diyine  authority  of 
Scripture,  in  which  all  that  is  necessary  is  plain,  and  much 
of  that  that  is  not  necessary,  is  very  obscure,  intricate,  and 
involved : — either  we  must  set  up  oar  rest  only  upon  articles 
of  faith  and  plain  places,  and  be  incurious  of  other  obscurer 
revelations  (which  is  a  duty  for  persons  of  private  under- 
standings, and  of  no  public  function) ;  or  if  we  will  search 
farther  (to  which  in  some  measure  the  guides  of  others  ar^ 
obliged),  it  remains  we  inquire  how  men  may  determine 
themselves,  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  God,  and  not  to  dis- 
serve the  church,  that  every  such  man  may  do  what  he  i» 
bound  to  in  his  personal  capacity,  and  as  he  relates  to  the 
public  as  a  public  minister. 


SECTION  X. 


Of  the  Authority  of  Reason;  and  that  it,  proceeding  upon  best 

Grounds,  is  tl^e  best  Judge. 

I.Here  then  I  consider,  that  although  no  man  may  be  trust- 
ed to  judge  for  all  others,  unless  this  person  were  infiedlible 
ted  auth'brized  so  to  do,  which  no  man  nor  no  company  of 
men  is ;  yet  every  man  may  be  trusted  to  judge  for  himself, 
I  say,  every  man  that  can  judge  at  all;  as  for  others,  they 
are  to  be  saved  as  itpleaseth  God :  butothers  that  can  judge  at 
all,  must  either  choose  their  guides  who  shall  judge  for  them, 
and  then  they  oftentimes  do  the  wisest,  and  always  save 
themselves  a  labour,  but  then  they  choose  too ;  or  if  they  be 
persons  of  greater  understanding,  then  they  are  to  choose 
for  themselves  in  particular  what  the  others  do  in  general,  and 
by  choosing  their  guide  :  and  for  this  any  man  may  be  better 
trusted  for  himself,  than  any  man  can  be  for  another.  For  in 
this  case,  his  own  interest  is  most  concerned ;  and  ability  i» 
not  so  necessary  as  honesty,  which  certainly  every  man  will 
best  preserve  in  bis  own  case,  and  to  himself^-^^and  if  be 
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does  not«  it  is  he  that  must  smart  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  re- 
quired of  lis  not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  may  endeavour  to 
avoid  it. 

2.  He  that  follows  his  guide  so  far  as  his  reason  goes, 
along  with  him,  or,  which  is  all  one,  he  that  follows  his  owa 
reason,  not  guided  only  by  natural  arguments,  but  by  divine 
revelation,  and  allother  good  means, — hath  great  advantages* 
over  him  that  gives  himself  wholly  to  follow  any  human  guide 
whatsoever,  because  he  follows  all  their  reasons  and  his  own 
too :  he  follows  them  till  reason  leaves  them,  or  till  it  seems  so 
to  him,  which  is  all  one  to  his  particular;  for,  by  theconfessioa 
of  all  sides,  an  erroneous  conscience  binds  him,  when  a  right 
guide  does  not  bind  him.  But  he  that  gives  himself  up 
wholly  to  a  guide,  is  oftentimes  (I  mean,  if  he  be  a  di&cern- 
ing  person)  forced  to  do  violence  to  his  own  understanding,, 
and  to  lose  all  the  benefit  of  his  own  discretion,  that  he  may 
reconcile  his  reason  to  his  guide.  And  of  this  we  see  infinite 
inconveniences  in  the  church  of  Rome :  for  we  find  persons  of 
great  understanding  oftentimes  so  amused  with  the  authority 
of  their  church,  that  it  is  pity  to  see  them  sweat  in  answer- 
ing some  objections,  which  they  know  not  how  to  do,  but  yet 
believe  they  must,  because  the  church  hath  said  it.  So  that 
if  they  read,  atudy,  pray,  search  records,  and  use  all  the 
means  of  art  and  industry,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  it  is  not 
with  a  resolution  to  follow  that  which  shall  seem  truth  to 
them,  but  to  confirm  what  before  they  did  believe  :  and  if 
any  argument  shall  seem  unanswerable  against  any  article 
of  their  church,  they  are  to  take  it  for  a  temptation,  not  for 
an  illumination,  and  they  are  to  use  it  accordingly  :  which 
makes  them  make  the  devil  to  be  the  author  of  that,  which- 
God's  Spirit  hath  assisted  them  to  find  in  the  use  of  lawful 
means  and  the  search  of  truth.  And  when  the  devil  of  false- 
hood is  like  to  be  cast  out  by  God's  Spirit,  they  say  that  it 
is  through  Beelzebub  :  which  was  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  ever  the  Pharisees  said  or  did.  And  was  it  not  a  plain 
stifling  of  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  mad^  by  the  em- 
peror, by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  by  the  ablest 
divines  among  them,  which  was  used  in  the  council  of  Tr^nt, 
when  they  demanded  the  restitution  of  priests  to  their  li- 
berty of  marriage,  the  use  of  the  chalice,  the  service  in  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  and  these  things  not  only  in  pursuance  of 
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twtli,  but  for  olb^r  great  and  good  ends,  eten  to  tak^  away 
an  infinite  scandal  and  a  great  achiam  .'  and  yet,  irken  they 
themselves  did  profess  it,  and  all  the  world  knew  these  rea^ 
aonable  den^ds  were  denied  merely  upon  a  poNtic  consider- 
ation, yet  that  these  things  should  be  framed  into  articlea 
and  decrees  of  faith,  and  they  for  ever  after  bound,  not  only 
not  to  desire  the  same  things,  but  to  think  the  contrary  to 
be  divine  truths ;  never  was  reason  made  more  a  slave  or 
more  useless.  Must  not  all  the  worid  say,  either  they  must 
be  great  hypocrites,  or  do  great  violence  to  their  midcr- 
standing,  when  they  not  only  cease  from  their  claim,  but 
must  also  believe  it  to  be  unjust  ?  If  the  use  of  their  reason 
had  not  been  restrained  by  the  tyranny  and  imperiousness  of 
their  guide,  what  the  emperor  and  the  kings  and  their  theo-* 
logues  would  have  done,  they  can  best  judge  who  consider 
the  reasonableness  of  the  demand,  and  the  uniieasonableness 
of  tike  denial.  But  we  see  many  wise  men  who  with  their 
'*  optandum  esse  ut  ecclesia  licentiam  daret,''  8cc.  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  that  in  some  things  they  consent  and  do  not 
consent,  and  do  not  heartily  believe  what  they  are  bound 
pebltcly  to  profess  ;  and  they  themselves  would  clearly  see 
a  difference,  if  a  contrary  decree  should  be  fmmed  by  the 
church;  they  would  with  an  infinitely  greater  confidence  rest 
themselves  in  other  propositions  than  what  they  must  believe 
as  the  case  now  stands ;  and  they  would  find  that  the  autbo*' 
rity  of  a  church  is  a  prejudice^  as  often  as  a  free  and  modest 
use  of  reason  is  a  temptation. 

^.  Gtod  wiU  have  no  man  pressed  with  another's  rncon" 
reniences  in  matters  spiritual  and  intellectual,  no  man's  sal- 
vation to  depend  upon  another ;  and  every  tooth  that  eata 
soar  grapes,  shall  be  set  on  edge  for  itself,  and  for  none  else : 
and  this  is  remarkable  itt  that  saying  of  Ood  by  the  Pro- 
phet; *'  If  the  prophet  ceases  to  tell  my  people  of  theit  sins, 
and  leads  them  into  error,  the  people  shall  die  in  their  sins, 
and  the  blood  of  them  I  will  require  at  the  hands  of  that 
prophet  *!;"  meaning,  that  God  hath  so  set  the  prophets  to 
guide  us,  that  we  also  are  to  follow  them  by  a  vohmtary  as- 
sent, by  an  act  of  choice  and  election.  For  lAthough  acci* 
dentaRy  and  occasionally  the  sheep  may  perish  by  the  shep- 
herd's fault ;  yet  that  which  hath  the  chiefest  influence  upon 
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ihetr  filial  condition,  is  tkeir  own  act  and  election  :  and 
therefore  God  hath  so  appointed  guides  to  us,  that  if  we  pe- 
rish, it  may  be  accounted  upon  both  our  scones,  upon  oar 
own  and  tiie  ^ides'  too,  which  sayB  plainly,  that  although 
we  are  entrusted  to  our  guides,  yet  we  are  entrusted  to  our* 
selves  too.  Our  guides  must  direct  us ;  and  yet,  if  they  &il, 
God  hath  not  so  left  us  to  them,  but  he  hath  given  us  enough 
to  ourselves  to  discover  their  failings,  and  our  own  duties  in 
all  things  necessary.  And  for  other  things,  we  must  do  as 
well  as'we  can.  But  it  ia  best  to  follow  our  guides,  if  W6 
know  nothing  better :  but,  if  we  do,  it  is  better  to  follow  the 
pillar  of  fire  than  a  pillar  of  cloud,  though  both  possibly  may 
lead  to  Canaan.  But  then  also  it  is  possible, — that  it  may  be 
otherwise.  But  I  am  sure  if  I  do  my  own  best^  then  if  it  be 
best  to  follow  a  guide,  and  if  it  be  also  necessary,  I  shall  be 
sure,  by  God's  grace,  and  my  own  endeavour,  to  get  to  it:  but 
if  I,  without  the  particular  engagement  of  my  own  understand- 
ing, follow  a  guide,  possibly  I  may  be  guilty  of  extreme  neg- 
ligence; or  I  may  extinguish  God's  Spirit ;  or  do  violence 
to  my  own  reason.  And  whether  entrusting  myself  wholly 
with  another  be  not  a  laying  up  my  talent  in  a  napkin,  I  am 
not  so  well  assured.  I  am  certain  the  other  is  not.  And 
since  another  man's  answering  for  me  will  not  hinder  but 
that  I  also  shall  answer  for  myself;  as  it  concerns  him  to 
see  he  does  not  wilfully  misguide'  me,  so  it  concerns  me  to 
see  that  he  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it ;  if  I  cannot,  it  will  not 
be  required  at  my  hands  ;  whether  it  be  his  fault,  or  his  in- 
vincible  error,  I  shall  be  charged  with  neither. 

4.  This  is  no  other  than  what  is  enjoined  as  a  duty.  For 
since  God  will  be  justified  with  a  free  obedience,  and  there 
is  an  obedience  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  will  and  affec- 
tion, it  is  of  great  concernment,  as  to  be  willing  to  believe 
whatever  God  says,  so  also  to  inquire  diligently  whether  the 
will  of  God  be  so  as  is  pretended.  Evew  our  acts  of  under- 
standing are  acts  of  choice:  and  therefore  it  is  commanded 
as  a  duty,  to  *  search  the  Scriptures '/  to  '  try  the  spirits  whe- 
ther they  be  of  God  or  no  /  *  of  ourselves  to  be  able  to  judge 
what  is  right  ;* '  to  try  all  things^,  and  to  retain  that  which  is 
best'.'    '*  For  he  that  resolves  not  to  consider,  resolves  not 
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to  be  carefal  whether  he  have  truth  or  no;  and  thefefore  hatfa 
an  affection  indifferent  to  troth  or  falsehood,  which  is  all  one 
as  if  he  did  choose  amiss  :  and  since  when  things  are  truly 
propounded,  and  made  reasonable  and  intelligible,  we  cannot 
but  assent,  and  then  it  is  no  thanks  to  us  ^  we  have  no  way 
to  give  our  wills  to  God  in  matters  of  belief,  but  by  our  in- 
dustry in  searching  it,  and  examining  the  grounds,  upon  which 
the  propounders  build  their  dictates.  And  the  not  doing  it 
is  oftentimes  a  cause  that  God  gives  a  man  over  etc  vovv  aSu- 
KCfiov,  *  into  a  reprobate  and  undisceming  mind  and  under- 
standing.' ^ 

5.  And  this  very  thing,  though  men  will  not  understand 
it,  is  the  perpetual  practice  of  all  men  in  the  world,  that  can 
give  a  reasonable  account  of  their  faith.  The  very  catholic 
ehurch  itself  is  'rationabilis  et  ubique  diffusa,'  saith  Optatus; 
'  reasonable,  as  well  as  diffused  every  where'.'  For,  take  the 
proselytes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  even  in  their  greatest  sub- 
mission of  understanding,  they  seem  to  themselves  to  follow 
their  reason  most  of  all.  For  if  you  tell  them.  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  their  rules  to  follow,  they  will  believe  you  when 
they  know  a  reason  for  it ;  and  if  they  take  you  upon  your 
word,  they  have  a  reason  for  that  too  :  either  they  believe 
you  a  learned  man,  or  a  good  man,  or  that  you  can  have  no 
ends  upon  them,  or  something  that  is  of  an  equal  height  to 
fit  their  understandings.  If  you  tell  them  they  must  believe 
the  church,  you  must  tell  them  why  they  are  bound  to  it ; 
and  if  you  quote  Scripture  to  prove  it,  you  must  give  them 
leave  to  judge,  whether  the  words  alleged  speak  your  sense 
or  no,  and  therefore,  to  dissent,  if  they  say  no  such  thing. 
And  although  all  men  are  not  wise,  and  proceed  discreetly, 
yet  uU  make  their  choice  some  way  or  other.  He  thatchooses 
to  please  his  fancy,  takes  his  choice  as  much  as  he  that 
chooses  prudently.  And  na  man  speaks  more  unreasonably 
than  he  that  denies  to  men  the  use  of  their  reason  in  choice 
of  their  religion.  For  that  I  may,  by  the  way,  remove  the 
conunon  prejudice,  reason  and  authority  are  iu)t  things  in- 
competent or  repugnant,  especially  when  the  authority  is  in- 
fallible and  supreme :  for  there  is  no  greater  reason  in  the 
world  than  to  brieve  suchan  authority.  But  then. we  must 
consider  whether  every  authority  that  pretends  to  be  such,  is 
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SO  indeed.  And  therefore  '  Dens  dixit,  ergo  hoc  verum  est/ 
is  the  greatest  demonstration  in  the  world  for  things  of  this 
nature.  But  it  is  not  so  in  human  dictates,  and  yet  reason 
and  human  authority  are  not  enemies.  For  it  is  a  good  ar- 
gument for  us  to  follow  such  an  opinion,  because  it  is  made 
sacred  by  the  authority  of  councils  and  ecdeisiastical  tradi- 
tion, and  sometimes  it  is  the  best  reason  we  have  in  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  it  is  to  be  strictly  followed :  but  there  may 
also  be,  at  other  times,  a  reason  greater  than  it  that  speaks 
against  it,  and  then  the  authority  must  not  cariy  it.  But 
then  the  difference  is  not  between  reason  and  authority,  but 
between  this  reason  and  that  which  is  greater :  for  authority 
is  a  very  good  reason,  and  is  to  prevail,  unless  a  stronger 
comes  and  disarms  it,  but  then  it  must  give  place.  So  that 
in  this  question,  by  rea$on  I  do  not  mean  a  distinct  topic,  but 
a  transcendent  that  runs  through  alltopics :  for  reatson,  like 
logic,  is  instrument  of  all  things  else ;  and  when  revelation, 
and  philosophy,  and  public  experience,  and  all  other  grounds 
of  probability  or  demonstration,  have  supplied  us  with  mat- 
ter, then  reason  does  but  make  use  of  them :  that  is,  in  plain 
terms,  there  being  so  many  ways  of  arguing,  so  many  sects^ 
such  differing  interests,  such  variety  of  authority,  so  many 
pretences,  and  so  many  false  beliefs,  it  concerns  every  wise 
man  to  consider  which  is  the  best  argument,  which  proposi- 
tion  rdies  upon  the  truest  grounds.  And  if  this  were  not 
his  only  way,  why  do  men  dispute  and  urge  arguments?  why 
do  they  cite  councils  and  fathers  i  why  do  they  allege  Scrips 
ture  and  tradition,  and  this  on  all  sides,  and  to  contrary  pur- 
poses i  If  we  must  judge,  then  we  must  use  our  reason ;  if 
we  must  not  judge,  why  do  they  produce  evidence?  Let  them 
leave  disputing,  and  decree  propositions  magisterially ;  but 
then  we  may  choose  whether  we  will  believe  them  or  no :  or 
if  they  say,  we  must  believe  them,  they  must  prove  it,  and 
tell  us  why.  And  all  these  disputes  concerning  tradition, 
councils,  fathers,  &c.  are  not  arguments  against  or  besides 
reason,  but  contestations  and  pretences  to  the  best  arguments, 
and  the  most  certain  satisfaction  of  our  reason.  But  then 
all  these  coming  into  question  submit  themselves  to  reason, 
that  is,  to  be  judged  by  human  understanding,  upon  the  best 
groiulds  and  informa^on  it  can  receive.  So  that  Scripture, 
tradition*  councilsi  and  fathers,  are  the  evidence  in  a  question^ 
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but  reason  is  the  judge-:  that  k^  we  being  tbe  persons  that 
are  to  be  persuaded,  we  must  see  that  we  be  persuaded  re** 
sonably ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  assent  to  a  lesser  evidence^ 
when  a  greater  and  clearer  is  propounded.  But  of  that  every 
man  for  himself  is  to  take  cognixance^  if  he  be  able  to  judge; 
if  he  be  not,  he  is  not  bound  under  the  tie  of  necessity  to 
know  any  thing  of  it :  that  what  is  necessary  shall  b^  oer* 
tatnly  conveyed  to  him,  God,  that  best  can,  will  certainly 
take  care  for  that ;  for  if  he  does  not,  it  becomes  to  be  not 
necessary;  or  if  it  should  still  remain  necessary,  and  he 
damned  for  not  knowing  it,  and  yet  to  know  it  be  not  in  his 
power,  then  who  can  help  iti  there  can  be  no  farther  care 
in  this  business.  In  other  things,  there  being  no  absolute 
and  prime  necessity,  we  are  left  to  our  liberty  to  judge  that 
way  that  makes  best  demonstration  of  our  piety  and  of  our 
love  to  God  and  truth,  not  that  way  that  is  always  the  best 
argument  of  an  excellent  understanding ;  for  this  may  be  a 
blessing,  but  the  other  only  is  a  duty. 

6.  And  now  that  we  are  pitched  upon  that  way,  which  is 
most  natural  and  reasonable  in  determination  of  ourselves^ 
rather  than  of  questions,  which  are  often  indeterminable, 
since  right  reason,  proceeding  upon  the  best  grounds  it  can, 
viz.  of  divine  revelation  and  human  authority  and  probability, 
is  our  guide,  ^  etando  in  humanis ;'  and  supposing  tbe  asnst- 
ance  of  God's  Spirit, — which  he  never  denies  them  that  fail 
not  of  their  duty  in  all  such  things,  in  which  he  requires 
truth  and  certainty^t  remains  that  we  consider  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  men  are  so  much  deceived  in  the  use  of  their 
reason  and  choice  of  their  religion,  and  that,  in  this  account^ 
we  distinguish  those  accidents  which  make  error  innocent, 
from  those  which  make  it  become  a  heresy. 


SECTION    XI. 

Of  some  Causes  of  Etror  in  the  Exercise  of  Reason,  which  are 

inculpate  in  themselves. 

1.  Thsn  I  consider  that  there  are  a  great  many  inculpable 
causes  of  error,  which  are  arguments  of  human  imperfections^ 
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not  GonvictioBS  of  a  sin.    And  first,  Tke  Tariety  of  human 
underaUiniUngB  is  so  great,  that  what  is  plain  and  apparent 
to  one,  is  difficult  and  obscure  to  another ;  one  will  observe 
a  consequent  from  a  common  principle,  and  another  from 
thence  will  conclude  the  quite  contrary.    When  St.  Peter 
saw  the  rision  of  the  sheet  let  down  with  all  sorto  of  beasts 
in  it,  and  a  voice  saying,  *  Surge,  Petre,  macta  et  manduca,' 
if  he  had  not,  by  a  particular  assistance,  been  directed  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  possibly  he  might  have  had 
oAer  apprehensions  of  the  meaning  of  that  vision ;  for  to 
myself  it  seems  naturally  to  speak  nothing  but  the  abolition 
of  the  Mosaieal  rights,  and  the  restitution  of  uV  to  that  part 
of  CSuistian  liberty,  which  consists  in  the  promiscuous  eating 
of  meats :  and  yet  besides  this,  there  want  not  some  under- 
standings in  the  world,  to  whom  these  words  seem  to  give 
8c.  Peter  a  power  to  kill  heretical  princes.    Methinks  it  is  a 
strange  understanding  that  makes  such  extractions ;  but  Bo- 
ziiis  and  Baronius  did  so.    But  men  may  understand  what 
they  please,  especially  when  they  are  to  expound  omcles.  It 
was  ttn  argument  of  some  wit,  but  of  singularity  of  undea>* 
Btandmgy  tibat  happened  in  the  great  contestation  between 
the  ndsrals  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory.    TThe  lot  was 
thrown,  and  God  made  to  be  judge ;  so  that  he  was  tempted 
to  a  miracle,  to  answer  a  question  ivhich  th^nselves  might 
have  ended  without  much  trouble. '  The  two  missals  were 
had  upon  the  altar,  and  the  church-door  shut  and  sealed.  By 
the  morrow-matins  they  found  St.  Gregory's  missal  torn  ii| 
pieces  (aaith  the  story),  and  thrown  about  the  church ;  but 
St.  Ambrose's  opened  and  laid  upon  the  altar  in  a  posture  of 
being  sead.    If  I  had  been  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  this 
miracle,  I  should  have  made  no  scruple  to  haire  said,  iit  had 
been  the  will  of  God  that  the  missal  of  St.  Ambrose,  which 
had  been  anciently  used,  and  publicly  tried  and  approved  of, 
should  still  be  read  in  the  church ;  and  that  of  Gregory  let 
alone,  it  being  torn  by  an  angelical  hand  as  an  argument  of 
its  imperfection,  or  of  the  inconvenience  of  innovation.   But 
yet  they  judged  it  otherwise;  for  by  the  tearing  and  scatter- 
ing abcnxt,  they  thought  it  was  meant  it  should  be  used  over 
«dl  <he  world,  and  that  of  St  Ambrose  read  only  in  the  church 
of  Milan.    I  am  more  satisfied  that  the  former  was  the  true 
saesning,  than  i  am  of  the  truth  of  the  story :  but  we  must 
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suppose  that.  And  now  there  might  have  been  eternal  dis* 
pntingB  about  the  meaning  of  the  miracle,  and  nothing  left 
to  determine,  when  two  fancies  are  the  litigants^  and  the  con- 
testations about  probabilities  '  hinc  inde.'  And  I  doubt  not 
this  was  one  cause  of  so  great  variety  of  opinions  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  when  they  proved  their  several  opinions, — 
which  were  mysterious  questions  of  Christian  theology, — ^by 
testimonies  out  of  the  obscurer  prophets,  out  of  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles ;  as  who  please  to  observe  their  arguments  of 
discourse,  and  actions  of  council,  shall  perceive  they  very 
much  used  to  do.  Now  although  men's  understandii^ 
be  not  equal,  and  that  it  is  (it  the  best  understandings  should 
prevail ;  yet  that  will  not  satisfy  the  weaker  understandings, 
because  all  men  will  not  think  that  another  understanding  is 
better  than  his  own,  at  least  not  in  such  a  particular,  in  which 
with  fancy  he  hath  pleased  himself.  But  commonly  they 
that  are  least  able,  are  most  bold,  and  the  more  ignorant  is 
the  more  confident :  therefore  it  is  but  reason,  if  he  would 
have  another  bear  with  him,  he  also  should  bear  with  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  will  not  be  prescribed  to,  neither  let  him 
prescribe  to  others.  And  there  is  the  more  reason  in  this, 
because  such  modesty  is  commonly  to  be  desired  of  the  more 
imperfect :  for  wise  men  know  the  ground  of  their  persua- 
sion, and  have  their  confidence  proportionable  to  their  evi* 
dence ;  others  have  not,  but  overact  their  trifles.  And 
therefore  I  said,  it  is  but  a  reasonable  demand,  that  they  that 
have  the  least  reason,  should  not  be  most  imperious :  and  for 
others,  it  being  reasonable  enough,  for  all  their  great  advan- 
tages upon  other  men,  they  will  be  soon  persuaded  to  it.  For 
although  wise  men  might  be  bolder  in  respect  of  the  persons 
of  others  less  discerning;  yet  they  know  there  are  but  few 
things  so  certain  as  to  create  much  boldness  and  confidence 
of  assertion.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  not  the  men  I  take 
them  for. 

2.  Secondly :  when  an  action  or  opinion  is  commenced 
with  zeal  and  piety  against  a  known  vice  or  a  vicious  per* 
son,  commonly  all  the  mistakes  of  its  proceeding  are  made 
sacred  by  the  holiness  of  the  principle,— -and  so  abuses  the 
persuasions  of  good  people,  that  they  make  it  as  a  charac- 
teristic  note  to  distinguish  good  persons  firom  bad : .  and  then 
whatever  error  is  consecrated  by  this  means,  is  therefore 
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made  the  more  lasting,  because  it  is  accounted  holy ;  and 
the  persoBB  are  not  easily  accounted  heretics,  because  they 
erred  upon  a  pious  principle.  There  is  a  memorable  instance 
in  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  Christendom,  viz.  concern- 
ing images.     For  when  Philippicus  had  espied  the  images 
of  the  six  first  synods  upon  the  front  of  a  church,  he  caused 
them  to.be  pulled  down :  now  he  did  it  in  hatred  of  the  sixth 
synod;  forhe,  beingaMonothelite,  stood  condemned  by  that 
^ynod.    The  catholics  that  were  zealous  for  the  sixth  synod, 
caused  the  images  and  representments  to  be  put  up  again : 
and  then  sprung  the  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
images  in  churches.    Philippicus  and  his  party  strived,  by 
suppressing  images,  to  do  disparagement  to  the  sixth  synod: 
the  catholics,  to  preserve  the  honour  *of  the  sixth  synod, 
would  uphold  images  ^    And  then  the  question  came  to  be 
changed,  and  they  who  were  easy  enough  to  be  persuaded 
to  pull  down  images,  were  overawed  by  a  prejudice  against 
the  Monothelites ;  and  the  Monothelites  strived  to  maintain 
the  advantage  they  had  got,  by  a  just  and  pious  pretence 
against  images.  The  Monothelites  would  have  secured  their 
error  by  the  advantage  and  consociation  of  a  truth ;   and 
the  other  would  rather  defend  a  dubious  and  disputable 
error,  than  lose  and  let  go  a  certain  truth.    And  thus  the 
case  stood,  and  the  successors  of  both  parts  were  led  invin- 
cibly.   For  when  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  disbanded 
(which  it  did  in  a  while  after),  yet  the  opinion  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  the  question  of  images,  grew  stronger.  Yet  since 
the  Iconoclasts  at  the  first  were  heretics,  not  for  breaking 
images,  but  for  denying  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  his  divine 
and  his  human ;  that  they  were  called  Iconoclasts  was  to  dis- 
tinguish their  opinion  in  the  question  concerning  the  images ; 
but  that  then  Iconoclasts  so  easily  had  the  reputation  of  here- 
tics, was  because  of  the  other  opinion,  which  was  conjunct  in 
Aeir  persons :  which  opinion  men  afterward  did  not  easily 
distinguish  in  them,  but  took  them  for  heretics  in  gross,  and 
whatsoever  they  held,  to  be  heretical.    And  thus  upon  this 
prejudice  grew  great  advantages  to  the  veneration  of  images; 
and  the  persons  at  first  were  much  to  be  excused,  because 
they  were  misguided  by  that  which  might  have  abused  the 

t  Vid.  Paalam  Diiconam. 
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best  men.  And  if  Epiphanias,  who  was  as  zealous  against 
images  in  churches  as  Philippicus  or  Leo  Isanras,  had  bat 
begun  a  public  contestation^  and  engaged  emperors  to  hare 
made  decrees  against  them>  Christendom  would  have  had  other 
apprehensions  of  it  than  tbej  had«  when  the  Monothelites 
began  it.  For  few  men  will  endure  a  truth  from  the  mouth 
of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  person  be  suspected,  so  are  his  ways 
too.  And  it  is  a  great  subtilty  of  the  devil,  so  to  temper 
truth  and  falsehood  in  the  same  person,  that  truth  may  lose 
much  of  Its  reputation  by  its  mixture  with  error,  and  the  error 
may  become  more  plausible  by  reason  of  its  conjunction  with 
truth.  And  this  we  see  by  too  much  experience ;  for  we 
eee  many  truths  are  blasted  in  their  reputation,  because  per^ 
sons,  whom  we  thirik  we  hate  upon  just  grounds  of  reiigion, 
have  taught  them.  And  it  was  plain  enough  in  the  case  of 
Maldonat ",  that  said  of  an  explication  of  ^  place  of  Scripture 
that  it  was  most  agreeable  to  antiquity ;  but  because  Calvin 
had  so  expounded  it,  he  therefore  cfaotie  a  new  one.  This 
was  malice.  But  when  api'ejudice  works  tacitly,  undiscem^ 
ibly,  and  irresistibly  of  the  person  wrought  upon^  the 
man  is  to  be  pitied,  not  condemned,  though  possibly  his  opi<^ 
nion  deserves  it  highly.  And  therefore  it  hath  been  usual  to 
discredit  doctrines  by  the  personal  defaillances  of  them  that 
preach  them,  or  with  the  disreputation  of  that  sect  that 
maintains  them  in  conjunction  with  other  perverse  doctrines. 
Faustus  the  Manichee,  in  St  Austin^  glories  much  that  in 
their  religion  God  was  worshipped  purely  and  without  ima*- 
ges,  St.  Austin  liked  it  well,  for  so  it  was  in  his  too  :  but 
from  hence  Sanders  concludes,  that  to  pull  down  images 
in  churches  was  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees^.  The  Jews  en- 
dure no  images ;  therefore  Bellarmine  makes  it  to  be  a  piece 
of  Judaism  to  oppose  them*.  He  might  as  well  have  concluded 
against  saying  our  prayers  and  church-music,  that  it  is  Ju- 
daical,  because  the  Jews  used  it.  And.  he  would  be  loath 
to  be  served  so  himself:  for  he  that  had  a  mind  to  use  such 
arguments,  might,  with  much  better  probability,  conclude 
against  their  sacrament  of  extreme  UQction,  because  when 
the  miraculous  healing  was  ceased,  then  they  were  not  catho* 
lies,  but  heretics,  that  did  transfer  it  to  the  use  of  dying  per- 

■  lo  cap.  6.  Johan.  *  Lib.  20.  c.  3.  cont.  Faostom  Man. 
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BOtm,  Bays  Iren»tts  * ;  for  so  did  the  Valentinians.  And- in- 
deed this  argument  is  sQSEiething  better  than  I  thought  for 
9k  fif8t»  beoause  it  was,  in  Irenaeus's  time»  reckoned  amongst 
the  hetQsies*  But  there  are  a  sort  of  men  that  are  even  with 
them,  and  hate  some  good  things  which  the  church  of  Rome 
teachM,  because  she  who  teaches  so  many  errors,  hath  been 
the  publisher,  and  is  the  practiser,  of  those  things.  I  confess 
the  thing  is  always  unreasonable,  but  sometimes  it  is  invin- 
dble  and  innocent;  and  then  may  serve  to  abate  the  fury 
of  all  Buch  decretory  sentences,  as  condema  all  the  world  but 
&eir  own  disciples. 

3.  Thirdly :  there  are  some  opinions  that  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  a  blessing  and  a  prosperous  profession ;  and  the 
good  suooees  of  their  defenders  hath  amused  many  good  peo- 
ple, because  they  thought  they  heard  God's  voice  wh^e  they 
saw  God's  hand,  and  therefore  have  rushed  upon  such  opi- 
Bions  with  great  piety  and  as  great  mistaking.  For  where 
they  once  have  entertained  a  fear  of  God,  and  apprehenuon 
of  his  so  sensible  declaration,  such  a  fear  produces  scruple, 
and  a  scrupulous  conscience  is  always  to  be  pitied,  because, 
though  it  is  seldom  wise,  it  is  always^  pious.  And  this  very 
thing  hath  prevailed  so  far  upon  the  understandings  even  of 
wise  men,  that  Bellarmine  makes  it  a  note  of  the  true  church- 
Which  opinion  when  it  prevails  is  a  ready  way  to  make,  that 
instead  of  martyrs,  all  men  should  prove  heretics  or  apostates 
in  penecution :  for  since  men  in  misery  are  very  suspicious, 
out  of  strong  desires  to  find  out  the  cause,  that  by  removing 
it  they  may  be  relieved,  they  apprehend  that  to  be  it  that 
is  first  presented  to  their  fears ;  and  then  if  ever  truth  be 
afflicted,  she  shall  also  be  destroyed.  I  :will  say  nothing  in 
defiance  of  his  fancy,  although  all  the  experience  in  the  world 
says  it  is  false,  and  that  of  all  men  Christians  should  least 
belse^re  it  to  be  true,  to  whom  a  perpetual  cross  is  their  per- 
tain expectation  (and  the  argument  is  like  the  moon,  for 
which  no  garment  can  be  fit,  it  alters  according  to  the  success 
of  human  affaurs,  and  in  one  age  will  serve  a  papist,  and  in 
Another  a  protestant):  yet  when  such  an  opinion  does  prevail 
^on  timorous  persons,  the  malignity  of  their  error  (if  any  be 
consequent  to  this  fancy,  and  ta^en  up  upon  the  reputation 
of  a  prosperous  heresy)  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  and 

*  Lib.  1«  c.  S.  adT.  iHsr. 
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nakedly,  but  abatement  is  to  be  made  in  a  just  proportion  to 
that  fear»  and  to  that  apprehension. 

4.  Fourthly  :  education  is  so  great  and  invincible  a  pre- 
judice^  that  he  who  masters  the  inconvenience  of  it,  is  more 
to  be  commended  than  he  can  justly  be  blamed  that  com* 
plies  with  it.  For  men  do  not  always  call  them  principles 
which  are  the  prime  fountains  of  reason,  from  whence  such 
consequents  naturally  flow  as  are  to  guide  the  actions  and 
discourses  of  men;  but  they  are  principles  which  they  are 
first  taught,  which  they  sucked  in  the  next  to  their  milk,  and  by 
a  proportion  to  those  first  principles  they  usually  take  their 
estimate  of  propositions.  For  whatsoever  is  taught  to  them  at 
first  they  believe  infinitely,  for  they  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  had  no  other  masters  whose  theorems  might 
abate  the  strength  of  their  first  persuasions ;  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  those  cases  to  get  possession ;  and  before  their 
first  principles  can  be  dislodged,  they  are  made  habitual  and 
complexional,  it  is  in  their  nature  then  to  believe  them ;  and 
this  is  helped  forward  very  much  by  the  advantage  of  love 
and  veneration,  which  we  have  to  the  first  parents  of  our  per- 
suasions. And  we  see  it  in  the  orders  of  regulars  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  That  opinion  which  was  the  opinion  of 
their  patron  or  founder,  or  of  some  eminent  personage  of  the 
institute,  is  enough  to  engage  all  the  order  to  be  of  that  opi* 
nion :  and  it  is  strange  that  all  the  Dominicans  should  be  of 
one  opinion  in  the  matter  of  predetermination  and  immaculate 
conception,  and  all  the  Franciscans  of  the  quite  contrary,  as 
if  their  understandings  were  formed  in  a  different  mould,  and 
furnished  with  vyious  principles  by  their  very  rule.  Now 
this  prejudice  works  by  many  principles ;  but  how  strongly 
they  do  possess  the  understanding,  is  visible  in  that  great  in- 
stance of  the  affection  and  perfect  persuasion  the  weaker 
sort  of  people  have  to  that,  which. they  call  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.  You  may  as  well  charm  a  fever  asleep 
with  the  noise  of  bells,  as  make  any  pretence  of  reason 
agaiiist  that  religion,  which  old  men  have  entailed  upon  their 
lieirs  male  so  many  generations  till  they  can  prescribe  ^.  And 
the  apostles  found  this  to  be  most  true  in  the  eztremest  diffi- 
culty they  met  with  to  contest  i^ainat  the  rites  of  Moses, 

^  Optiaift  nil  ea  que  magno  useota  nocpU  rant,  qnonunqae  tJiempU  moltm 
soul  -y  Mc  ad  ralionem,  led  ad  anilitadiDan,  viriaiii.  Sw. 
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and  the  long  supefstition  of  the  Gentiles^  which  they  there- 
fore thought  fit  to  be  retained,  becauB^  they  had  done  so  for« 
ilierly;  **  Pergentes  non  qu6  eiuidum  est^sedqud  itiir® :"  and 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life  which  God  gave  them,  they  had 
in  conjimction  with  their  religion,  and  therefore  theybelieved 
it  was  for  their  religion ;  and  this  persuasion  was  bound  fast 
in  them  with  ribs  of  iron :  the  apostles  were  forced  to  un- 
loose  the  whole  conjuncture  of  parts  and  principles  in  their 
understandiogs,  before  they  could  make  them  malleable  and 
receptive  of  any  impresses.  But  the  observations  and  ex- 
perience of  all  wise  men  can  justify  this  truth.  All  that  I 
shall  say  to  the  present  purpose  is  this,  that  consideration  is 
to  be  had  to  the  weakness  of  persons,  when  they  are  prevailed 
upon  by  so  innocent  a  prejudice :  and  when  there  caimot  be 
arguments  strong  enough  to  overmaster  an  habitual '  persua- 
sion bred  with  a  man,  nourished  up  with  him,  that  always  ate 
at  his  table,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  called 
heretic ;  for  if  he  keeps, the  foundation  of  faith,  other  articles 
are  not  so  clearly  demonstrated  on  either  side,  but  that  a 
man  may  innocently  be  abused  to  the  contrary.  And  there- 
fore in  this  case  to  handle  him  charitably,  is  but  to  do  him 
justice.  .  And  when  an  opinion  *  in  minoribus  articulis'  is 
entertained  upon  the  title  and  stock  of  education,  it  may  be 
the  better^permitted  to  him,  since,  upon  no  better  stock  nor 
stronger  arguments,  most  men  entertain  their  whole  religion, 
even  Christianity  itself. 

6.  Fifthly :  liiere  are  some  persons  of  a  different  persua- 
^on,  who  therefore  are  the  rather  to  be  tolerated ;  because 
the  indirect  practices  and  impostures  of  their  adversaries 
have  confinned  them,  that  those  opinions  which  they  disa- 
vow, are  notifrom  (}od,  as  being  upheld  by  means  not  of 
(}od'8  appointment*  For  it  is  no  unreasonable  discourse  to 
say,  that  God  will  not  be  served  with  a  lie ;  for  he  does  not 
need  one,  and  he  hath  means  enough  to  support  all  those 
truths  which  he  hath  commanded;  and  hath  supplied  every 
honest  cause  with  enough  for  its  maintenance,  and  to  con- 
test against  its  adversaries.  And  (but  that  they  which  use 
indirect  arts,  will  not  be  willing  to  lose  any  of  their  unjust 
advantages,  nor  yet  be  charitable  to  those  persons,  whom 
either  io  gain  or  to  undo  they  leave  nothing  unattempted) 

«  VH.  Mid.  Pel.  OoUt. 
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the  ohuroh  of  Rome  hath  muoh  reason  not  to  be  so  decre- 
tory in  her  sentences  against  persons  of  a  differing  persiia- 
aion :  for  if  their  cause  were  entirely  the  cause  of  God^  they 
have  given  wise  people  reason  to  suspect  it»  because  some  of 
them  have  gone  to  the  devil  to  defend  it.    And  if  it  be  re- 
membered what  tragedies  were  stirred  up  against  Luthtf « for 
saying  the  devil  had  taught  him  an  argument  against  the 
mass ;  it  will  be  of  as  great  advantage  against  them,  thai 
they  go  to  the  devil  for  many  arguments  to  support  not  only 
the  mass,  but  the  other  distinguishing  articles  of  their  church* 
I  instance  in  the  notorious  forging  of  mirades,  and  framii^ 
of  fldse  and  ridiculous  legends.    For  the  former  I  need  no 
other  instances  than  what  happened  in  the  great  oontesta- 
tioti  about  the  immaculate  conception,  when  there  were  mir 
licles  brought  on  both  sides  to  prove  the  contradietory 
parts :  and  though  it  be  more  than  probable  that  both'  sides 
played  the  jugglers,  yet  the  Dominicans  had  the  ill -luck  to 
be  discovered,  and  the  actors  burnt  at  Berne.    But  this  dis- 
covery happened  by  Providence ;  for  the  Dominican  opinion 
hath  more  degrees  of  probability  than  the  Franciscan,  is 
clearly  more  consonant  both  to  Scripture  and  aU  antiquity; 
and  this  part  of  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  peArons 
themselves,  as  Salmeron,  Posa,  and  Wadding :  yet  because 
they  played  the  knaves  in  a  just  question,  and  used  fUse  arts 
to  maintain  a  true  proposition,  God  Almighty,  to  shew  that 
he  will  not  be  served  by  a  lie,  was  pleased  rather  to  discover 
the  imposture  in  the  right  opinion  than  in  the  Adse,  since 
nothing  is  more  dishonourable  to  God  than  to  offer  a  sin 
in  sacrifice  to  him,  and  nothing  more  incongruous  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  Ihan  that  truth  and  falsehood  should  sup- 
port each  other,  or  that  tnie  doctrine  should  live  at  the 
charges  of  a  lie.    And  he  that  considers  the  arguments  Cdt 
each  opinion,  will  easily  conclude,  that  if  God  would  not 
have  truth  confirmed  by  a  lie,  much  less  would  he  itiasself 
attest  a  lie  with  a  true  miracle.    And  by  this  ground  at  wiM 
easily  follow,  that  the  Franciscan  party,  although  they  had 
better  luck  than  the  Dominicans,  yet  had  not  more  honesty, 
because  their  cause  was  worse,  and  therefore  their  argu*- 
ments  no  whit  the  better.  And,  although  the  angument  drawn 
from  miracles  is  good  to  attest  a  holy  doctrine,  which  by 
its  own  worth  will  support  itself  after  way  is  a  little  made  by 
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miracles ;  jet  of  itself  and  by  its  own  reputation  it  will  )Eiot 
soppoft  any  fiibiic :  for  instead  of  proving  a  doctrine  to  be 
trae»  it  makes  that  the  miracles  themselves  are  suspected  to 
be  illusions,  if  they  be  pretended  in  behalf  of  a  doctrincj 
which  we  think  we  have  reason  to  account  false.  And  there* 
fene  the  Jews  did  not  believe  Christ's  doctrine  for  his  mira- 
deSy  but  disbelieved  the  truth* of  his  miracles^  because  they 
did  not  like  his  doctrine.  And  if  the  holiness  of  his  doctrine^ 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  by  inspirations  and  infusions,  and  by 
that  which  St.  Peter  calls  "a  surer  word  of  prophecy,"  had 
net  attested  the  divinity  botii  of  his  person  and  his  office,  we 
should  have  wanted  many  degrees  of  confidence,  which  now 
we  have  upon  the  truth  of  Christian  religion.  But  now  since 
we  are  foretold  by  this  *'  surer  word  of  prophecy,"  that  is, 
the  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  antichrist  should  come  in 
all  wonders  and  signs  and  lying  miracles,  and  that  the  church 
saw  much  of  that  already  verified  in  Simon  Magus,  Apollo- 
nius  Tyaneus,  and  Manetho,  and  divers*^  heretics,  it  is  now 
come  to  that  pass,  that  the  argument^  in  its  best  advantage, 
proves  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  doctrine  which  it  pre^ 
tends  to  prove,  is  to  be  suspected ;  because  it  was  foretold, 
that  false  doctrine  should  be  obtruded  under  such  pretences  ^» 
But  then  when  not  only  true  miracles  are  an  insufficient 
argument  to  prove  a  truth  since  the  establishment  of  Christ* 
ianity,  but  that  the  miracles  themselves  are  false  and  spu- 
rious, it  makes  &at  doctrine,  in  whose  defence  Uiey  come^ 
justly  to  be  suspected ;  because  they  are  a  demonstration, 
that  the  interested  persons  use  all  means,  leave  nothing  tin* 
attempted,  to  prove  their  propositions ;  but  since  they  so  fail 
as  to  bring  nothing  from  Qod,  but  something  from  the  devil, 
for  its  justification,  it  is  a  great  sign  that  the  docstrine  is 
fidse,  because  we  know  the  devil,  unless  it  be  against  his 
will,  does  nothing  to  prove  a  true  proposition  that  makes 
against  him.  And  now  then  those  persons  who  will  endure 
no  man  of  another  opinion,  might  do  well  to  remember  how 
by  their  exorcisms,  their  devils^  tricks  at  Lowdon,  and  the 
other  side  pretending  to  cure  mad  folks  and  persons  be* 
witched,  and  the  many  discoveries  of  their  juggling,  they 
have  given  so  much  reason  to  their  adversaries  to  suspect 

<  Vid.  Baron.  A.  D.68.  a.  «t.  Pbilostrat.  I.  4.  p.  465.  Compead.  Ced,  p.  SOS. 
Supletott  prompt.  Moral,  para  estiva,  p.  6SI7. 
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their  doctrine,  that  either  they  must  not  be  ready  to  coa- 
demn  their  perBona  who  are  made  auspicioas  by  their  indi- 
rect proceeding  in  attestation  of  that  which  they  value  so 
high  as  to  call  their  religion ;  or  else  they  must  condemn 
themselres  for  making  the  scandal  active  and  effectual. 

6.  As  for  false  legends,  it  will  be  of  the  same  considera- 
tion, because  they  are  false  testimonies  of  miracles  that  were 
never  done ;  which  differs  only  from  the  other  as  a  lie .  in 
action;  but  of  this  we  have  witness  enough  in  that  decree  of 
Pope  Leo  X.,  session  the  eleventh  of  the  last  Lateran  coun- 
cil, where  he  excommunicates  all  the  forgers  and  inventors 
of  visions  and  false  miracles:  which  is  a  testimony  that  it 
was  then  a  practice  so  public  as  to  need  a  law  for  its  sup- 
pression. And  if  any  man  shall  doubt  whether  it  were  so  or 
not,  let  him  see  the  '  centum  gravamina'  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  where  it  is  highly  complained  of.  But  the  extreme 
stupidity  and  sottishness  of  the  inventors  of  lying  stories  is 
so  great,  as  to  give  occasion  to  some  persons  to  suspect  the 
truth  of  all  church*story  * :  witness  the  legend  of  Lombardy ; 
of  the  author  of  which  the  bishop  of  the  Canaries  gives  this 
testimony ;  "  In  illo  enim  libro  miraculorum  monstra  ssBpius 
quim  vera  miracula  legas.  Hanc  homo  scripsit  ferrei  oris* 
plumbei  cordis,  animi  certd  parum  severi  et  prudentis."  But  I 
need  not  descend  so  low,  for  St.  Gregory  and  Venerable  Bede 
themselves  reported  miraclesi  for  the  authority  of  which  they 
only  had  the  report  of  the  common  people ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  St.  Jerome  had  so  much  in  his  stories  of  St^  Paul 
and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  fauns  and  the  satyrs  which  ap* 
peared  to  them,  and  desired  their  prayers.  But  I  shall  only^ 
by  way  of  eminency,  note  what  Sir  Thomas  More  says  in  his 
epistle  to  Ruthal,  the  king's  secretary,  before  the  dialogue 
of  Lucian  '  Philopseudes  ;'  that  therefore  he  undertook  the 
translation  of  that  dialogue,  to  free  the  world  from  a  super- 
stition that^^rept  in  under  the  face  and  title  of  religion.  For 
such  lies,  says  he,  are  transmitted  to  us  with  such  authority, 
that  a  certain  impostor  had  persuaded  St.  Austin,  that  the 
very  fable  which  Lucian  scoffs  and  makes  sport  withal  in 
that  dialogue,  was  a  real  story,  and  acted  in  his  own  daya  ^ 


xtey^mnv.  laid.  Pelat.  Vid.  Lib.  11.  loe.  Tbeol.  cap.  6.  Guns  ibid. 
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The  epistle  is  worth  the  reading  to  this  purpose :  but  he  says 
this  abuse  grew,  to  such  a  height/  that  scaroe  any  life  of  any 
saint  OT  martyr  is  truly  related,  but  is  full  of  lies  and  lying 
wonders ;  and  some  persons  thought  they  served  God,  if  they 
did  honour  to  Ood's  saints  by  inventing  some  prodigious 
story  or  miracle  for  their  reputation.    So  that  now  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  most  pious-  men  are  apt  to  believe,  and  the 
greatest  historians  are  easy  enough  to  report,  such  stories, 
which  serving  to  a  good  end,  are  also  consigned  by  the  re- 
port of  persons  otherwise  pious  and  prudent  enough.'   I  will 
not  instance  in  Vincentius's  speculum, — ^Turonensis, — ^Tho- 
mas Cantipratanus, — John  Herolt, — YitBd  Patrum, — ^nor  the 
revelations  of  St.  Bridget,  though  confirmed  by  two  Popes, 
Martin  V.  and  Boniface  IX.  Even  the  best  and  most  delibe- 
rate amongst  them,  Lippoman,  Snrius,  Lipsius,  Bzovius,  and 
Baronius,  are  so  full  of  fables,  th^t  they  cause  great  disreputa« 
tion  to  the  other  monuments  and  records  of  antiquity,  and  yet 
do  no  advantage  to  the  cause  under  which  they  serve  and 
take  pay.    They  do  no  good,  and  much  hurt;  but  yet  acci- 
dentally they  may  procure  this  advantage  to  charity,  since 
they  do  none  to  faith,  that  since  they  have  so  abused  the 
credit  of  story,  that  our  confidences  want  much  of  that  sup- 
pbrt  we  should  receive  from  her  records  of  antiquity, — ^yet 
the  men  that  dissent  and  are  scandalized  by  such  proceedings, 
should  be  excused,  if  they  should  chance  to  be  afraid  of 
truth,  that  hath  put  on  garments  of  imposture :  and  since 
much  violence  is  done  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  their 
judging,  let  none  be  done  to  their  liberty  of  judging;  since 
they  cannot  meet  a  right  guide,  let  them  have  a  charitable 
judge.     And  since  it  is  one  very  great  argument  against 
Simon  Magus  and  against  Mahomet,  that  we  can  prove  their 
miracles  to  be  impostures ;  it  is  much  to  be  pitied  if  timo- 
rous and  suspicious  persons  shall  invincibly  and  honestly  less 
apprehend  a  truth  which  they  see  conveyed  by  such  a  testi- 
mony, which  we  all  use  as  an  argument  to  reprove  the  Maho- 
m^etan  superstition. 

7.  Sixthly :  here  also  come  in  all  the  weaknesses  and  tri- 
fling prejudices,  which  operate  not  by  their  own  strength, 

dUi }  qii»m  ia  aliia  nominibat  ridet  .lAoUnoii.  Vide  etiam  argameniam  Gilbert! 
Co|Mti,iii  AnnoUt.  in  hone  Dialog.  Vio.  Palasot.  de  Sacra  stndoue,  par.  1.  BpUt. 
AdLeetor. 
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bot  by  advantage  taken  from  the  weakness  of  some  imdei^ 
8tandings«    Some  men»  by  a  prorerb  or  a  common  saying; 
are  determined  to  the  belief  of  a  proposition,  for  which  they 
have  no  argmnent  better  than  snch  a  proTerbiid  sentence. 
And  when  divers  of  the  common  people  in  Jerusalem  were 
ready  to  yield  their  understandings  to  the  belief  of  the  lies* 
sias,  they  were  turned  clearly  from  their  apprehensions  by 
limt  proverb,  **  Look  and  see,  does  any  good  thing  come 
from  Qalilee  f"  and  this,  **  When  Christ  comes,  no  man  knows 
from  whence  he  is;"  but  this  man  was  known  of  what  parents^ 
of  what  city.    And  thus  the  weakness  of  their  understand* 
ing  was  abused,  and  that  made  the  argument  too  hard  for 
them.    And  the  whole  seventh  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
is  a  perpetual  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  snch  trifling  preju- 
dices, and  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  popular  nndefstand* 
ings.    Some  whole  ages  have  been  abused  by  a  definitton* 
which  being  once  received,  as  most  conunonly  they  are  i^kmh 
slight  grounds,  they  are  taken  for  certainties  in  any  science 
respectively,  and  for  principles ;  and  upon  their  repntatibD 
men  use  to  frame  conclusions,  which  must  be  false  or  uno^- 
tain  according  as  the  deinitions  are.    And  he  that  hath  ob* 
served  any  thing  of  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  the  succea* 
sions  of  groundless  doctrines  from  age  to  age,  and  how  sel^ 
dom  definitions  whidi  are  put  into  systems,  or  thai  derive 
from  the  fathers,  or  are  improved  among  sdioolmen,*-4tfe 
examined  by  persons  of  the  same  interests,  will  bear  me 
witness  how  many  and  great  inconveniences  press  hard  upon 
the  persuasions  of  men,  who  are  abused,  and  yet  never  con- 
aider  who  hurt  them.    Others,  and  they  very  many,  are  led 
by  authority  or  examples  of  princes  and  great  personages : 
"  Numquis  credit  ex  principibus  <?^  Somd  by  die  reputation 
of  one  learned  man  are  carried  into  any  persuasion  whatsoever. 
And  in  the  middle  and  later  ages  of  the  church  this  was  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  infinite  ignorance  of  the 
clerks  and  the  men  of  the  long  robe  gave  them  over  to  be 
led  by  those  few  guides,  which  were  marked  to  thcfm  by  an 
eminency,  much  more  than  their  ordinary :  which  also  did 
the  more  amuse  them,  because  most  commonly  they  were  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  admire  what  they  understood  not.    Their 
learning  then  was  some  skill  in  the  Master  of  the  Sentences^ 

ff  John,  vii. 
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ia  Aquinas  or  Scotus,  whom  they  admired  next  to  the  most 
intelligent  of  angels :  hence  came  opinions  that  made  sects 
and  divisions  of  names,  Thomists^  Scotists,  Albertists,  No^ 
HiihalB,  Reals,  and  I  know  not  what  monsters  of  names;  and 
whole  families  of  the  same  opinion,  the  whole  institate  of  an 
order  being  engaged  to  believe'  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  leading  man  of  the  same  order,  as  li'  snch  an  opinion 
were  imposed  upon  them  '  in  virtote  sanctsB  obedientise/  But 
this  inconvenience  is  greater,  when  the  principle  of  the  inia^ 
fstke  nms  higher,  when  the  opinion  is  derived  from  a  primi- 
tive man  and  a  saint ;  for  then  it  often  happens  that  w1m4  at 
first  was  but  a  plain  innocent  seduction,  comes  to  be  made 
sacred  bf  the  veneration,  which  is  consequent  to  the  person 
for  having  lived  long  ago ;  and  then,  because  the  person  is  alsQ 
since  canonized,  the  error  is  almost  made  eternal,  and  the  cure 
desperate.  These  and  the  like  prejudices,  which  are  as  vari- 
ous as  the  miseries  of  humanity  or  the  variety  of  human  un- 
derstandings, are  notabsolute  excuses,  unless  to  some  persons : 
but  truly  if  they  be  to  any,  they  are  exemptions  to  all  from 
being  pressed  with  too  peremptory  a  sentence  against  them; 
especially  if  we  consider  what  leave  is  given  to  all  men  by 
the 'church  of  Rome,  to  follow  any  one  probable  doctor  in  an 
opi)ftion,  which  is  contested  against  by  many  more.  And  as 
for  the  doctors  of  the  other  side,  they  being  destitute  of  any 
pretences  to  an  infallible  medium  to  determine  questions, 
must  of  necessity  allow  the  same  liberty  to  the  people,  to  be 
as  prudent  as  they  can  in  the  choice  of  a  fcdlible  guide ;  and 
when  they  have  chosen,  if  they  do  follow  htm  into  error,  the 
matter  is  not  so  inexpiable  for  being  deceived  in  using  the 
best  gtddes  we  had,  which  guides,  because  themselves  were 
abused,  ^d  also  against  their  wills  deceive  me.  So  that  this 
prqodice  may  the  easier  abuse  us,  because  it  is  almost  like 
a  doty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  probable  doctor :  or  if  it  b^ 
overacted,  or  accidentally  pass  into  an  inconvenience,  it  is 
therefore  to  be  excused  because  the  principle  was  not  ill, 
unlesu'We  judge  by  our  events  not  by  the  antecedent  proba* 
bility.  Of  such  men  as  these  it  was  said  by  St.  Austin, 
"  Cseterom  turbam  non  intelligendi  vivacitas,  sed  credendi 
aimplicitas  tutissimam  fhcit^/'     And  Gregory  Nazian2en, 

rhv  Xabv  r&  ajSacrcivnrrov.     The  common  sort 

^  Coot.  Pond.  o.  4,  Orat,  SI. 
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of  people  are  Bafe  in  their  not  inquiring,  by  their  own  indus- 
try, and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  understanding,  relying  upon 
the  best  guides  they  can  get. 

8.  But  this  is  of  such  a  nature,  in  which  as  we  may  in- 
culpably  be  deceived,  so  we  may  turn  it  into  a  yice  or  a  de- 
sign ;  and  then  the  consequent  errors  will  alter  the  property, 
and  become  heresies.  There  are  some  men,  that  ''have  men's 
persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage,"  and  some  that 
have  '  itching  ears,'  and  '  heap  up  teachers  to  themselves.' 
In  these  and  the  like  cases  the  authority  of  a  person  and  the 
prejudices  of  a  great  reputation  are  not  the  excuse,  but  the 
fault ;  and  a  sin  is  so  fiur  from  excusing  an  error,  that  error 
becomes  a  sin  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  that  sin  as  to  its 
parent  and  principle. 


SECTION    XII. 
Of  the  Irmocency  of3nvr  in  Opinion,  in  a  pious  Penon. 

1.  And  therefore,  as  there  are  so  many  innocent  causes  of 
error  as  there  are  weaknesses  within,  and  harmless  and  unar 
voidable  prejudices  from  without;  so  if  ever  error  be  pro- 
cured by  a  vice,  it  hath  no  excuse,  but  becomes  such  a  crime, 
of  so  much  malignity,  as  to  have  influence  upon  the  effect 
and  consequent,  and  by  communication  makes  it  become 
criminal.  The  apostles  noted  two  such  causes,  '  covetous^ 
ness,'  and  '  ambition ;'  the  former  in  them  of  the  droumci- 
sion,  and  the  latter  in  Diotrephes  and  Simon  Magus :  and 
there  were  some  that  were  iy6fuvoiiwi0vfilMg  voudXmQ^  they 
were  of  the  long  robe  too,  but  they  were  the  she-disciples, 
upon  whose  consciences  some  false  apostles  had  influence 
by  advantage  of  their  wantonness :  and  thus  the  three  pria- 
ciples  of  all  sin  become  also  the  principles  of  heresy ;  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life. 
And  in  pursuance  of  these  arts  the  devil  hath  not  wanted 
fuel  to  set  to  work  incendiaries  in  all  s^es  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  were  always  honourable,  and  most  commonly  had 
great  revenues,  and  a  bishoprick  would  satisfy  the  two  designs 

i  i  Tim.  ilL 
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of  eoretousnesB  and  ambition ;  and  this  hath  been  the  golden 
apple  reiy  often  contended  for^  and  very  often  the  cause  of 
great  fires  in  the  church.  ''Thebulis,  qnia  rejectus  ab  epis*> 
copatu  Hierosolymitano,  turbare  coBpit  ecclesiam,"  said  He- 
gesippus  in  Eusebius.  TertuUian  turned  Montanist  in  dis« 
content  for  missing  the  bishoprick  of  Carthage  after  Agrippi- 
nns;  and  so  did  M ontanus  himself  for  the  saige  discontent, 
saith  Nicephorus.  Novatus  would  have  been  bishop  of  Rome, 
Donatus,  of  Carthage, — Arius,  of  Alexandria, — Aerius,  of  Se« 
bastia;  but  they  all  missed,  and  therefore  all  of  them  vexed 
Christendom.  And  this  was  so  common  a  thing,  that  often^ 
times  the  threatening  the  church  with  a  schism  or  a  heresy 
was  a  design  to  get  a  bishoprick.  And  Socrates  reports  of 
Asterius,  that  he  did  frequent  the  conventicles  of  the  Arians : 
''  Nam  episcopatum  aliquem  ambiebat.''  And  setting  aside 
the  infirmities  of  men  and  their  innocent  prejudices,  Epipha-* 
nius  makes  pride  to  be  the  only  cause  of  heresies ;  8)3p<c  Kot 
w^K^mg,  *  pride  and  prejudice'  cause  them  all,  the  one  cri- 
minally, the  other  innocently.  And  indeed  St.  Paul*  does 
almost  make  pride  the  only  cause  of  heresies :  his  words 
cannot  be  expounded,  unless  it  be  at  least  the  principal ;  A 
ric  JrcpoScSooieaXe?,  and  '  consents  not  to  sound  words,  and 
the  doctrine. that  is  according  to  godliness,' ririi^itfrae,  fit^^v 
hnarrafA€vog,  dXXa  vo^Cfv  inpl  Znrfi<r^^  "cal  Xoyoftax^aC  e5  &v 
ylveroi  ^6vogt  Iptc*  fiXatrfiip^lm,  wt6vouu  wowipal. 

2.  The  sum  is  this,  if  ever  an  opinion  be  begun  with 
pride,  or  managed  with  impiety,  or  ends  in  a  crime,  the  man 
turns  heretic :  but  let  tiie  error  be  never  so  great,  so  it  be 
not  against  an  article  of  creed,  if  it  be  simple  and  hath  no 
confederation  with  the  personal  iniquity  of  the  man,  the 
opinion  is  as  innocent  as  the  person,  though,  perhaps,  as 
false  as  he  is  ignorant,  and  therefore  shall  burn,  though  he 
himself  escape.  But  in  these  cases,  and  many  more  (for  the 
causes  of  deception  increase  by  all  accidents,  and  weak-* 
nesses,  and  illusions),  no  man  can  give  certain  judgment 
upon  the  persons  of  men  in  particular,  unless  the  matter  of 
fact  and  crime  be  accident  and  notorious.  The  man  cannot, 
by  human  judgment,  be  concluded  a  heretic,  unless  his  opi-«- 
nion  be  an  open  recession  from  plain  demonstrative  divinn . 

»  1  Tim.  ri.  4. 
VOL.    VIII.  I 
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authority  (which  most  needs  be  notorious,  volantary,  vii^ 
cible,  and  criminal) ;  or  that  there  be  a  palpable  serving  of 
an  end  accidental  and  extrinsical  to  the  opinion. 

3.  But  this  latter  is  yery  hard  to  be  discerned,  because 
those  accidental  and  adherent  crimes  which  make  the  man 
a  heretic,  in  questions  not  simply  fundamental  or  of  necea- 
sary  practice^are  actions  so  internal  and  spiritual*  that  cog* 
nizance  can  but  seldom  be  taken  of  them.  And  therefore, 
to  instance,  though  the  opinion  of  purgatory  be  fidse,  yet  to 
belieye  it  cannot  be  heresy,  if  a  man  be  abused  into  the 
belief  of  it  invincibly ;  because  it  is  not  a  doctrine  either 
fundamentally  false,  or  practically  impious,  it  neither  pro* 
eeeds.from  the  will,  nor  haUi  any  immediate  or  direct  in* 
flttence  upoa  choice  and  manners.  And  as  for  those  other 
ends  of  upholding  that  opinion  which  possibly  its  patrons 
may  have,  as  for  the  reputation  of  their  charch's  infallibil- 
ity, for  the  advantage  of  dirges,  requiems,  masses,  monthly 
mtndsi  anniversaries,  and  other  offices  for  the  dead,  which 
usually  are  very  profitable,  rich,  and  easy ;  these  things  may 
possibly  have  sole  influences  upon  their  understanding,  but 
whether  they  have  or  no,  Grod  only  knows.  If  the  propo« 
sition  and  article  were  true,  these  ends  might  justly  be  sub-> 
ordinate,  and  consistent  with  a  true  proposition.  And  there 
are  some  truths  that  are  also  profitable,  as  the  necessity  of 
maintenance  to  the  clergy,  the  doctrine  of  restitution,  giving 
alms,  lending  freely,  remitting  debts  in  cases  of  greiLt  neces- 
sity :  and  it  would  be  but  an  ill  aigument  that  the  preachers 
of  these  doctrines  speak  false,  because  possibly  in  these 
articles  they  may  serve  their  own  ends.  For  although  De- 
metrius and  the  craftsmen  wei«  without  excuse  for  resisting 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  because  it  was  notorious  they  re- 
sisted the  truth  upon  ground  of  profit  and  personal  emolu- 
ments, and  the  matter  was  confessed  by  themselves ;  yet  if 
the  clergy  should  maintain  their  just  rights  and  revenues, 
which  by  pious  dedications  and  donatives  were  long  since 
ascertained  upon  them,  is  it  to  be  presumed,  in  order  of  law 
and  charity,  that  this  end  is  in  the  men  subordinate  to  truth, 
because  it  is  so  in  the  thing  itself,  and  that  therefore  no 
judgment  in  prejudice  of  these  truths  can  be  made  from  that 
observation  i 

4.  But  if  *  aliunde'  wa  are  ascertained  of  the  truth  or 
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fiilsehood  of  a  proposition  respectively,  yet  the  judgment  of 
the  personal  ends  of  the  men  cannot  ordinarily  be  certain 
and  judicial)  because  most  commonly  the  acts  are  private/ 
and  the  purposes  internal,  and  temporal  ends  may  some- 
times consist  with  truth ;  and  whether  the  purposes  oPthe 
men  make  these  ends  principal  or  subordinate,  no  man  can 
judge  :  and  be  they  how  they  will,  yet  they  do  not  always 
prove,  that,  when  they  are  conjunct  with  error,  the  error  was 
caused  by  these  purposes  and  criminal  intentions. 

6.  But  in  questions  practical,  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the 
person  too,  may  with  more  ease  be  reproved,  because  matter 
of  fact  being  evident,  and  nothing  being  so  certain  as  the 
experiments  of  human  affairs,  and  these  being  the  immediate 
consequents  of  such  doctrines,  are  with  some  more  certainty 
of  observation  redargued  than  the  speculative,  whose  judg- 
ment is  of  itself  more  difficult,  more  remote  from  matter  and 
human  observation,  and  with  less  curiosity  and  explicitness 
declared  in  Scripture,  as  being  of  less  consequence  and  con- 
cernment in  order  to  God's  and  man's  great  end.  In  other 
things,  which  end  in  notion  and  ineffective  contemplation, 
where  neither  the  doctrine  is  malicious,  nor  the  person  appa- 
rently criminal,  he  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God  :  and 
as  there  is  no  certainty  of  human  judicature  in  this  case,  so 
it  is  to  no  purpose  it  should  be  judged.  For  if  the  person 
may  be  innocent  with  his  error,  and  there  is  no  rule  whereby 
it  can  certainly  be  pronounced  that  he  is  actually  criminal 
(as  it  happens  in  matters  speculative) ;  since  the  end  of  the 
commandment  is  love  out  of  '*  a  pure  conscience,  and  faith 
unfeigned/'  and  the  commandment  may  obtain  its  end  in  a 
consistence  with  this  simple  speculative  error ;  why  should 
men  trouble  themselves  with  such  opinions,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  public  charity,  or  the  private  confidence?  Opinions 
and  persons  are  just  so  to  be  judged  as  other  matters  and 
persons  criminal.  For  no  man  can  judge  any  thing  else  : 
it  must  be  a  crime,  and  it  must  be  open,  so  as  to  take  cog-* 
nizance,  and  make  true  human  judgment  of  it.  And  this  is 
all  I  am  to  say  concerning  the  causes  of  heresies,  and  of  the 
distinguishing  rules  for  guiding  of  our  judgments  towards 
others. 

6.  As  for  guiding  our  judgments,  and  the  use  of  out* ^ 
reason  in  judging  for  ourselves,  all  that  is  to  be  said  is  re-  ' 

i2 
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dttcible  to  this  one  proposition  :  since  errors  are  then  made 
sins,  when  they  are  contrary  to  charity,  or  inconsistent  with 
a  good  life  and  the  honour  of  God,  that  judgment  is  the 
traest,  or  at  least  that  opinion  most  innocent,  that,  1.  best 
promotes  the  reputation  of  God's  glory ;  and,  2.  is  the  best 
instrument  of  holy  life.  For  in  questions  and  interpretations 
of  dispute,  these  two  analogies  are  the  best  to  make  propo-* 
sitions,  and  conjectures,  and  determinations.  Diligence  and 
care  in  obtaining  the  best  guides,  and  the  most  convenient 
assistances,  prayer,  and  modesty  of  spirit,  simplicity  of  pur* 
poses  and  intentions,  humility  and  aptness  to  learn,  and  a 
peaceable  disposition,  are  therefore  necessary  to  finding  out 
truths,  because  they  are  parts  of  good  life,  without  which 
our  truths  will  do  us  little  advantage,  and  our  errors  can 
have  no  excuse.  But  with  these  dispositions,  as  he  is  sure 
to  find  out  all  that  is  necessary,  so  what  truth  he  inculpably 
misses  of,  he  is  sure  is  therefore  not  necessary,  because  he 
could  not  find  it,  when  he  did  his  best  and  bis  most  innocent 
endeavours.  And  this  I  say  to  secure  the  persons;  because 
no  rule  can  antecedently  secure  the  proposition  in  matters 
disputable.  For  even  in  the  proportions  and  explications  of 
this  rule,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  disputes :  and  when  the 
dispute  is  concerning  free-will,  one  parly  denies  it,  because 
he  believes  it  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  that  it  works  irre- 
sistibly; the  other  affirms  it,  because  he  believes  it  engages 
us  upon  greater  care  and  piety  of  our  endeavours.  The  one 
opinion  thinks  God  reaps  the  glory  of  our  good  actions,  the 
other  thinks  it  charges  our  bad  actions  upon  him.  So  in  the 
question  of  merit,  one  part  chooses  his  assertion,  because  he 
thinks  it  encourages  us  to  do  good  works ;  the  other  believes 
it  makes  us  proud,  and  therefore  he  rejects  it.  The  first  be- 
lieves, it  increases  piety ;  the  second  believes,  it  increases 
spiritual  presumption  and  vanity :  the  first  thinks,  it  mag- 
nifies God's  justice ;  the  other  thinks,  it  derogates  from  his 
mercy.  Now  then,  since  neither  this  nor  any  ground  can 
secure  a  man  from  possibility  of  mistaking,  we  were  infinitely 
miserable  if  it  would  not  secure  us  from  punishment,  so  long 
as  we  willingly  consent  not  to  a  crime,  and  do  our  best  en- 
deavour to  avoid  an  error.  Only,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe, 
that  since  there  are  such  great  differences  of  apprehension 
concerning  the  consequents  of  an  article,  no  man  is  to  be 
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charged  with  the  odious  consequences  of  his  opinion.  In* 
deed  bis  doctrine  is,  but  the  person  is  not,  if  he  understands 
not  such  things  to  be  consequent  to  his  doctrine :  for  if  he 
did,  and  then  avows  them,  they  are  his  direct  opinions,  and 
he  stands  as  chargeable  with  them  as  with  his  first  propo- 
sitions :  but  if  he  disavows  them,  he  would  certainly  rather 
quit  his  opinion,  than  avow  such  errors  or  impieties  which 
are  pretended  to  be  consequent  to  it,  because  every  man 
knows,  that  can  be  no  truth  from  whence  falsehood  naturally 
and  immediately  does  derive ;  and  he  therefore  believes  his 
first  proposition,  because  he  believes  it  innocent  of  such 
errors,  as  are  charged  upon  it  directly  or  consequently. 

7.  So  that  now,  since  no  error,  neither  for  itself  nor  its 
consequents,  is  to  be  charged  as  criminal  upon  a  pious  per- 
son ;  since  no  simple  error  is  a  sin,  nor  does  condemn  us 
before  the  throne  of  God  ;  since  he  is  so  pitiful  to  our 
crimes,  that  he  pardons  many  '  de  toto  et  integro,'  in  all 
makes  abatement  for  the  violence  of  temptation,  and  the 
surprisal  and  invasion  of  our  faculties,  and  therefore  much 
less  will  demand  of  us  an  account  for  our  weaknesses ;  and 
since  the  strongest  understanding  cannot  pretend  to  such  an 
immunity  and  exemption  from  the  condition  of  men,  as  not 
to  be  deceived  and  confess  its  weakness :  it  remains  we  in- 
quire what  deportment  is  to  be  used  towards  persons  of 
a  differing  persuasion,  when  we  are,  I  do  not  say  doubtful 
of  a  proposition,  but,  convinced  that  he  that  differs  from  us, 
is  in  error :  for  this  was  the  first  intention,  and  the  last  end, 
of  this  discourse. 


SECTION    XIII. 


Of  the  Deportment  to  be  used  towards  Persons  disagreeing,  md 
the  Reasons  whjf  they  are  not  to  be  punished  with  Death,  8ic. 

1.  For  although  every  man  may  be  deceived,  yet  some  are 
right,  and  may  know  it  too  ;  for  every  man  that  may  err,  does 
not  therefore  certainly  err ;  and  if  he  errs  because  he  recedes 
from  his  rule,  then  if  he  follows  it  he  may  do  right;  and  if 
ever  any  man  upon  just  grounds  did  change  his  opinion,  then 
he  was  in  the  right  and  was  sure  of  it  too :  and  although  con- 
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fidence  u  mistaken  for  a  just  persuasion  many  times,  yet 
some  men  are  confident,  and  have  reason  to  be.  Now  when 
this  happens,  the  question  is,  what  deportment  they  are  to 
use  towards  persons  that  disagree  from  them,  and  by  conse- 
quence are  in  error. 

2.  First  then,  no  Christian  is  to  be  put  to  death,  dismem> 
bered,  or  otherwise  directly  persecuted,  for  his  opinion,  which 
does  not  teach  impiety  or  blasphemy.  If  it  plainly  and  appa* 
rently  brings  in  a  crime,  and  himself  does  act  it  or  encourage 
it,  then  the  matter  of  fact  is  punishable  according  to  its  pro- 
portion or  malignity.  As  if  he  preaches  treason  or  sedition, 
his  opinion  is  not  his  excuse,  because  it  brings  a  crime ;  and 
a  man  is  never  the  less  traitor,  because  he  believes  it  lawful 
to  commit  treason  :   and  a  man  is  a  murderer,  if  he  kills  his 
brother  unjustly,  although  he  thinks  he  does  God  good  service 
in  it.  Matters  of  fact  are  equally  judicable,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  them  be  from  within  or  from  without.    And  if  a  man 
could  pretend  to  innocence  in  being  seditious,  blasphemous^ 
or  perjured,  by  persuading  himself  it  is  lawful,  there  were  as 
great  a  gate  opened  to  all  iniquity  as  will  entertain  all  the 
pretences,  the  design,  the  impostures,  and  disguises,  of  the 
world.     And  therefore  God  hath  taken  order,  that  all  rulea 
concerning  matters  of  fact  and  good  life  shall  be  so  clearly 
explicated,  that  without  the  crime  of  the  man  he  cannot  be  ig* 
porant  of  all  his  practical  duty.  And  therefore  the  apostles  and 
primitive  doctors  made  no  scruple  of  condemning  such  persons 
for  heretics,  that  did  dogmatize  a  sin.  He  that  teaches  others 
to  sin,  is  worse  than  he  that  commits  the  crime,  whether  he 
be  tempted  by  his  own  interest,  or  encouraged  by  the  other's 
doctrine.     It  was  as  bad  in  Basilides  to  teach  it  to  be  lawful 
to  renounce  faith  and  religion,  and  take  all  manner  of  oaths 
and  covenants  in  time  of  persecution,  as  if  himself  had  done 
so.    Nay,  it  is  as  much  worse  as  the  mischief  is  more  univer- 
sal, or  as  a  fountain  is  greater  than  a  drop  of  water  taken  from 
it.     He  that  writes  treason  in  a  book,  or  preaches  sedition  in 
a  pulpit,  and  persuades  it  to  the  people,  is  the  greatest  traitor 
and  incendiary,  and  |)is  opinion  there  is  the  fountain  of  a  sixi; 
and  therefore  could  not  be  entertained  in  his  understanding 
upon  weakness,  or  inculpable  or  innocent  prejudice;  he  caii- 
not,  from  Scripture  or  divine  revelation,  have  any  pretence 
to  colour  that  so  fairly  as  to  seduce  either  a  wise  or  an  honest 
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man.  If  it  rest  there  and  goes  no  fieurtbery  it  is  not  c(^03oibie» 
and  so  scapes  that  way ;  but  if  it  be  pablished^  and  comes 
'  a  stylo  ad  machseram'  (as  Tertullian's  phrase  is),  then  it  be<- 
^Mimesmatterof  fact  in  principle  and  in  persuasion,  and  is  just 
so  punishable  as  is  the  crime  that  it  persuades.  Such  were 
they  of  whom  St.  Paul  complains,  who  "  brought  in  damnable 
doctrines  and  lusts."  St.  Paul's  **  utinam  abscindantur^''  is 
j«8t  of  them,  take  it  in  any  sense  of  rigour  and  severity,  so  it 
be  proportionable  to  the  criase  or  criminal  doctrine.  Such 
were  those  of  whom  Ood  spake ;  '^  If  any  prophet  tempt  to 
idolatry,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  he  shall  be  slain '." 
But  these  do  not  come  into  this  question  :  but  the  proposi* 
lion  is  to  be  understood  concerning  questions  disputable  '  in 
materia  intellectuali ;'  which  also,  for  all  that  law  of  killing 
«nch  iUse  prophets,  were  permitted  with  impunity  in  the  sy- 
nagogue, as  appears  beyond  exception  in  the  great  divisions 
and  disputes  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  I 
deny  not  but  certain  and  known  idolatry,  orany  other  sort  of 
practical  impiety  with  its  principiant  doctrine,  may  be  punish^- 
ed  corporally,  because  it  is  no  other  but  matter  of  fact ;  but 
no  matter  of  mere  opinion,  no  errors  that  of  themselves  are 
«et  SHIS,  are  to  be  persecuted  or  punished  by  death  or  cor- 
poral inffictions.    This  is  now  to  be  proved. 

3.  Secondly  :  all  the  former  discourse  is  sufficient  argu- 
anent,  how  easy  it  is  for  us  in  such  matters  to  be  deceived. 
So  long  as  Christian  religion  was  a  simple  profession  of  the 
articles  of  belief,  and  a  hearty  persecution  of  the  rules  of 
good  life,  the  fewness  of  the  articles  and  the  clearness  of  the 
rule  was  cause  of  the  seldom  prevarication.  But  when  di- 
vinity is  swelled  up  to  so  great  a  body,  when  the  several 
questions  which  the  peevishness  and  wantonness  of  sixteen 
ages  have  commenced,  are  concentred  into  one,  and  from  all 
these  questions  something  is  drawn  into  the  body  of  theo- 
logy, till  it  hath  ascended  up  to  the  greatness  of  a  mountain, 
and  the  sum  of  divinity  collected  by  Aquinas  makes  a  vo- 
lume as  great  as  was  that  of  Livy,  mocked  at  in  the  epigram. 

Qnem  mea  fix  totoa  biUSotbeot  ospil ; 

it  is  impossible  for  any  industry  to  consider  so  many  particu- 
lars in  the  infinite  numbers  of  questions  as  are  necessary  to 
be  considered,  before  we  can,  with  certainty,  determine  any. 

k  GbI.  r.  1  D«Bt.  xiii. 
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.And  after  all  the  considerations,  which  we  can  have. in  a 
whole  age,  we  are  not  sure  '  not  to  be  deceived/  The  ob- 
scurity of  some  questions,  the  nicety  of  some  articles,  the  in- 
tricacy of  some  revelations,  the  variety  of  human  understand- 
ings, the  windings  of  logic,  tiie  tricks  of  adversaries,  the  sub- 
tilty  of  sophisters,  the  engagement  of  educations,  personal 
affections,  the  portentous  number  of  writers,  the  infinity  of 
authorities,  the  vastness  of  some  arguments,  as  consisting  in 
enumeration  of  many  particulars,  the  uncertainty  of  others, 
the  several  degrees  of  probability,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
the  invalidity  of  probation  of  tradition,  the  opposition  of  all 
exterior  arguments  to  each  other,  and  their  open  contestation, 
the  public  violence  done  to  authors  and  records,  the  private 
arts  and  supplantings,  the  falsifyings,  the  indefatigable  indu- 
stry of  some  men  to  abuse  all  understandings  and  all  persua- 
sions into  the^r  own  opinions,  these  and  thousands  more,  even 
all  the  difficulty  of  things,  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  man, 
and  all  the  arts  of  the  devil,  have  made  it  impossible  for  any 
inan,  in  so  great  variety  of  matter,  not  to  be  deceived.  No 
man  pretends  to  it  but  the  Pope,  and  no  man  is  more  de- 
ceived  than  he  is  in  that  very  particular* 

4.  Thirdly :  irom  hence  proceeds  a  danger  which  is  con- 
sequent to  this  proceeding:  for  if  we,  who  are  so  apt  to  be  de- 
-ceived,  and  so  insecure  in  our  resolution  of  questions  disputa* 
•ble,  should  persecute  a  disagreeing  person,  we  are  not  sore 
we  do  not  fight  against  God.  For  if  his  proposition  be  true 
and  persecuted,  then,  because  all  truth  derives  from  God, 
this  proceeding  is  against  God,  and  therefore  this  is  not  to 
-be  done,  upon  Gamaliers  ground,  '  lest  perad venture  we  be 
found  to  fight  against  God  ;'  of  which,  because  we  can  have 
no  security  (at  least)  in  this  case,  we  have  all  the  guilt  of  a 
doubtful  or  an  uncertain  conscience.  For  if  there  be  no  se- 
curity in  the  thing,  as  I  have  largely  proved,  the  conscience 
in  such  cases  is  as  uncertain  as  the  question  is  :  and  if  it  be 
not  doubtful  where  it  is  uncertain,  it  is  because  the  man  is 
not  wise,  but  as  confident  as  ignorant ;  the  first  without  rea- 
son, and  the  second  without  excuse.  And  it  is  very  dispro- 
portionable  for  a  man  to  persecute  another  certainly  for  a 
proposition,  that,  if  he  were  wise,  he  would  know  it  is  not 
certain ;  at  least  the  other  person  may  innocenUy  be  uncer- 
tain of  it.  If  he  be  killed,  he  is  certainly  killed ;  butif  he 
be  called  heretic,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  is  a  heretic. 
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?It  were  good  therefore  that  proceedings  were  according  to 
evifdence,  and  the  rivers  not  swell  over  the  banks,  nor  a  cer- 
tain definitive  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  such  persua- 
jsions,  which  cannot  certainly  be  defined.  And  this  argu- 
ment is  of  so  much  the  more  force,  because  we  see  that  the 
greatest  persecutions  that  ever  have  been,  were  against  truth, 
even  against  Christiaaity  itself;  and  it  was  a  prediction  of 
our  blessed-  Saviour,  that  persecution  should  be  the  lot  of 
true  believers.  And  if  we  compute  the  experience  of  su& 
fering  Christendom,  and  the  prediction  that  truth  should 
suffer,  with  those  few  instances  of  suffering  heretics,  it  is 
odds  but  persecution  is  on  the  wrong  side,  and  that  it  is  er- 
ror and  heresy,  that  is,  cruel  and  tyrannical;  especially  since 
the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  religion  is  so  meek,  so 
4;haritable,  and  so  merciful.  And  we  may  in  this  case  exactly 
use  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  **  But  as  then  he  that  was  bom 
after  the  fiesh,  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit, 
«ven  so  it  is  now :"  and  so  ever  will  it  be  till  Christ's  second 
coming. 

6.  Fourthly :  whoever  persecutes  a  disagreeing  person, 
arms  all  the  world  against  himself,  and  all  pious  people  of  his 
own  persuasion  ^,  when  the  scales  of  authority  return  to  his 
adversary,  and  attest  his  contradictory ;  and  then  what  can 
he  urgefor  mercy  forhimself  orhis  party, that  sheweth  none  to 
others.  If  he  says  that  he  is  to  be  spared  because  he  believes 
true,  but  the  ether  was  justly  persecuted  because  he  was  in 
error,  he  is  ridiculous.  For  he  is  as  confidently  believed  to  be  a 
heretic,  as  he  believeshis  adversary  such  ;and  'whether  he  be  or 
nc'  being  the  thing  in  question,  of  this  he  is  not  to  be  his  own 
judge;  but  he  that  hath  authority  on  his  side,  will  be  sure  to 
judge  against  him.  So  that,  what  either  side  can  indifferently 
make  use  of,  it  is  good  that  neither  would,  because  neither 
side  can  with  reason  sufficiently  do  it  in  prejudice  of  the 
other.  If  a  man  will  say,  that  every  man  must  take  his  ad- 
venture, and  if  it  happens  authority  to  be  witKhim,  he  will 
persecute  his  adversaries,  and  if  it  turns  against  him,  he  will 
bear  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  hope  for  a  reward  of  martyr- 
dom and  innocent  suffering ; — ^besides  that  this  is  so  equal 

■>  Qatf  comperto  illi  in  nostntm  pernioiem  lioentiora  aadaei^  gnssabuDtsr.  St. 
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noAm  imbiMM  no  oiecas  erranm. 
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to  be  said  of  all  sidea,  and  besides  that  this  is  a  way  to  make 
an  eternal  disunion  of  hearts  and  charities,  and  that  it  will 
-make  Christendom  nothing  but  a  shambles  and  a  perpetual 
■butchery;  and  as  fast  as  men's  wits  grow  wanton,  or  confident, 
or  proud,  or  abused,  so  often  there  will  be  new  executions 
and  massacres;  besides  all  this,  it  is  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust,  as  being  contrariant  to  those  laws  of  justice  and  char 
rity,  whereby  we  are  bound  with  greater  zeal  to  spare  and 
•preserve  an  innocent  than  to  condemn  a  guilty  person,  and 
there  is  less  maliceand  iniquity  in  sparing  the  guilty  than  in 
condenming  the  good :  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  men  to 
remit  a  guilty  person  to  divine  judicature,  and  for  divers 
causes  not  to  use  severity ;  but  in  no  case  it  is  lawful;  neither 
hath  Ood  at  all  given  to  man  a  power,  to  condemn  such  per- 
sons as  cannot  be  proved  other  than  pious  and  innocents 
And  therefore  it  is  better,  if  it  should  so  happ^i,  that  we 
4Bhould  spare  the  innocent  person,  and  one  that  is  actually 
deceived,  than  that,  upon  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  true  be^ 
lievers  should  be  destroyed. 

6.  And  this  very  reason  he,  that  had  authority  sufficient 
and  absolute  to  make  laws,  was  pleased  to  urge  as  a  reason- 
able inducement  for  the  establishing  of  that  law  which  he 
nade  for  the  indemnity  of  erring  persons.  It  was  in  the  pa- 
vable  of  the  tares  mingled  with  the  good  seed  '  in  agro  domi- 
•nico/  The  good  seed  (Christ  himself  being  the  interpreter) 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  the  tares  are  the  children 
of  the  wicked  one :  upon  this  comes  the  precept,  *'  Crather 
not  the  tares  by  themselves,  but  let  them  both  grow  together 
till  the  harvest,"  that  is,  till  the  day  of  judgment.  This  pa-> 
rable  hath  been  tortured  infinitely  to  mtike  it  confess  its 
meaning,  but  we  shall  soon  dispatch  it.  All  the  difficulty 
and  variety  of  exposition  are  reducible  to  these  two  questiona. 
What  is  meant  by  '  Gather  not,'  and  what  by  '  Tares ;'  that 
is,  what  kind  of  sword  is  forbidden,  and  what  kind  of  persona 
is  to  be  tolerated.  The  former  is  clear ;  for  the  spiritual 
sword  is  not  forbidden  to  be  used  to  any  sort  of  criminals, 
for  that  would  destroy  the  power  of  excommunication.  The 
prohibition  therefore  lies  against  the  use  of  the  temporal 
sword,  in  cutting  off  some  persons.  Who  they  are,  is  the 
next  difficulty.  But  by '  tares,'  or  the  '  children  of  the  wick- 
ed one,'  are  meant  either  persons  of  ill  lives,  wicked  persons 
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only  '  in  re  practica ;'  or  alse  another  kind  of  evil  persons, 
men  criminal  or  faulty  '  in  re  intellectuali.'  One  or  other  of 
these  two  must  be  meant;  a  third  I  know  not  But  the 
former  cannot  be  meant,  because  it  would  destroy  all  bodies 
politic,  which  cannot  consist  without  laws,  nor  laws  without 
a  compulsory  and- a  power  of  the  sword :  therefore  if  crimi- 
nals were  to  be  let  alone  till  the  day  of  judgment,  bodies 
politic  must  stand  or  fall  *  ad  arbitrium  impiorum,'  and  no- 
thing good  could  be  protected,  not  innocence  itself,  nothing 
could  be  secured  but  violence  and  tyranny.  It  follows  then, 
that  since  a  kind  of  persons  which  are  indeed  faulty,  are  to 
be  tolerated,  it  must  be  meant  of  persons  faulty  in  another 
kind,  in  which  the  Gospel  had  not,  in  other  places,  clearly 
established  a  power  externally  compulsory:  and  therefore 
«ince  in,  all  actions  practically  criminal  a  power  of«^he  sword 
is  permitted,  here,  where  it  is  denied,  must  be  meant  a  crime 
of  another  kind,  and  by  consequence  errors  intellectual,  com- 
monly called  heresy. 

7.  And  after  all  this,  the  reason  there  given  confirms  this 
interpretation  °;  for  therefore  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  off  these 
.tares,  '*  lest  we  also  pull  up  the  wheat  with  them :"  which  is 
the  sum  of  these  two  last  ailments.  For  because  heresy 
is  of  so  nicci  consideration  and  difficult  sentence,  in  thinking 
to  root  up  heresies  we  may  by  our  mistakes  destroy  true 
doctrine® :  which  although  it  be  possible  to  be  done  in  all 
cases  of  practical  question  by  mistake;  yet  because  external 
jBclions  are  more  discernible  than  inward  speculations  and 
opinions,  innocent  persons  are  not  so  easily  mistaken  for  the 
guilty  in  actions  criminal,  as  in  matters  of  inward  persuasion. 
And  upon  that  very  reason  St.  Martin  was  zealous  to  have 
procured  a  revocation  of  a  commission  granted  to  certain  tri- 
bunes to  make  inquiry  in  Spain  for  sects  and  opinions ;  for 
wider  colour  of  rooting  out  the  Priscillianists,  there  was  much 
mischief  done,  and  more  likely  to  happen,  to  the  orthodox. 
Por  it  happened  then  as  oftentimes  since, ''  Pallore  potiiis  et 
▼esteqnimfide  hsereticus  dijudicari  solebat  aliquando  per  tri- 
bunes Maximi."  They  were  no  good  inquisitors  of  heretical 
pravity,  so  Sulpitius  witnesses.    But,  secondly,  the  reason 

•  Vi<l<  St  Ckrysost.  Hoall.  47.  in  cap.  IS.    Matt,  et  St  Avfiutt.  Qmeat  in 
«a|i.  IS.  Matt.  St.  Cyprian.  Ep.  Kb.  9.  Bp.  1.  TheopbjI.  ia  15.  Matt. 

•  St.  Hierofl.  ha  eap.  13»  Matt,  ait  p«r  hano  paralMlam  aigniOaari,  na  io  rabus 
dabiia  pneoepa  6at  Jndioiun. 
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•says,  that  therefore  these  persons  are  so  to  be  permitted  aa 
not  to  be  persecuted,  lest  when  a  revolution  of  homanafiiBLira 
sets  contrary  opinions  in  the  throne  or  chair,  they  who  were 
persecuted  before,  should  now  themselves  become  persecti- 
tors  of  others ;  and  so,  at  one  time  or  other,  before  or  after, 
-the  wheat  be  rooted  up,  and  the  truth  be  persecuted.  But 
as  these  reasons  confirm  the  law  and  this  sense  of  it ;  so,  ab- 
stracting from  the  law,  it  is  of  itself  concluding  by  an  argu- 
ment '  ab  incommodo,'  and  that  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  justice  and  right  reason,  as  I  formerly  alleged. 

8.  Fifth!  V :  we  are  not  onlv  uncertain  of  findinfic  out  truths 
in  matters  disputable,  but  we  are  certain  that  the  best  and 
ablest  doctors'*  of  Christendom  have  been  actually  deceived 
in  matters  of  great  concernment ;  which  thing  is  evident  in 
all  those  Jnstances  of  persons,  from  whose  doctrine  all  sorts 
^f  Christians  respectively  take  liberty  to  dissent.  The  errors 
of  Papias,  Ireneeus,  Lactantius,  Justin  Martyr  in  the  mille- 
nary opinion,  of  St.  Cyprian,  Firmilian,  the  Asian  and  African 
fathers  in  the  question  of  re-baptization,  St.  Austin  in  his 
decretory  and  uncharitable  sentence  against  the  unbaptized 
children  of  Christian  parents,  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  doo» 
tors  in  the  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  matter  of  images,  are  examples  beyond  exception. 
^Afi^X  ^  avdpwvwv  ^eoiv  ^AfiirXmciac  avdp(^fii|rot  KptpuLvrat. 
How  if  these  great  personages  had  been  persecuted  or  de- 
stroyed for  their  opinions,  who  should  have  answered  the 
invaluable  loss  the  church  of  God  should  have  sustained  in 
:missing  so  excellent,  so  exemplary,  and  so  great  lights  ?  But 
.then  if  these  persons  erred,  and  by  consequence  might  have 
been  destroyed,  what  should  have  become  of  others  whose 
understanding  was  lower,  and  their  security  less,  their  errors 
more,  and  their  danger  greater }  At  this  rate  all  m^i  should 
have  passed  through  the  fire :  for  who  can  escape,  when  St. 
.Cyprian  and  St.  Austin  cannot  i  Now  to  say  these  persons 
were  not  to  be  persecuted,  because  although  they  had  errors, 
yet  none  condemned  by  the  church  at  that  time  or  before^  is 

P  lUi  IB  TOt  Meviant,  qai  pafcioDt  com  quo  Ubors  veniiB  iDrtoifttsr,  «t  q^thm 
difficile  careaDtar  errores.  Illi  in  vos  scviant,  qui  neaoiant  quam  ranim  et  urdaam 
ait .  ouriialia  phantaunata  pic  mMiti*  sarenitate  sBperare.  lUi  in  vot  st^knt,  qoi 
nesciant  qaibaa  et  •aapiriat  et  gentibaa  6at«  at  ex  qaaouUaeoiiqiie  parte  poani  ia* 
IfUigi  Oeoa.  Poatremd,  ilU  in  voa  aaeviant,  qui  noUo  tali  errore  deccpti  aiut,  quali 
voa  deecptoa  videoL  St.  Aagaat.  Coo.  Bp.  Fund. 
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to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nor  nothing  that  is  true.  Not 
true ;  because  St.  Cyprian's  error  was  condemned  by  Pope 
Stephen,  which,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  Uie  church  of  Rome,  is  to  be  condemned  by  the  church. 
Not  to  the  purpose;  because  it  is  nothing  else  but  to  say,  that 
the  church  did  tolerate  their  errors.  For  since  those  opinions 
were  open  and  manifest  to  the  world,  that  the  church  did  not 
oondemn  them,  it  was  either  because  those  opinions  were  by 
the  church  not  thought  to  be  errors ;  or  if  they  were,  yet  she 
th(^ught  fit  to  tolerate  the  error  and  the  erring  person.  And 
if  she  would  do  so  still,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  better  than 
now  it  is.  And  yet  if  the  church  had  condemned  them^  it 
had  not  altered  the  case  as  to  this  question ;  for  either  the 
persons  upon  the  condemnation  of  their  error  should  have 
been  persecuted,  or  not.  If  not,  why  shall  they  now,  against 
the  instance  and  precedent  pf  those  ages  who  were  confess- 
edly wise  and  pious,  and  whose  practices  are  often  made  to 
us  arguments  to  follow?  If  yea,  and  that  they  had  been  per- 
secuted, it  is  a  thing  which  this  argument  condemns,  and  the 
loss  of  the  church  had  been  invaluable  in  the  losing  or  the 
provocation  and  temptation  of  such  rare  personages ;  and  the  ' 
example  and  the  rule  of  so  ill  consequence,  that  all  persona 
might  upon  the  same  ground  have  suffered ;  and  though  some 
had  escaped,  yet  no  man  could  have  any  more  security  from 
punishment  than  from  error. 

9.  Sixthly :  either  the  disagreeing  person  is  in  error,  or 
not,  but  a  true  believer  :  in  either  of  the  cases  to  persecute 
htm  is  extremely  imprudent.  For  if  he  be  a  true  believer, 
then  it  is  a  clear  case  that  we  do  open  violence  to  God,  and 
his  servants,  and  his  truth.  If  he  be  in  error,  what  greater 
folly  and  stupidity  than  to  give  to  error  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom, and  the  advantages  which  are  accidentally  consequent 
to  a  persecution  ?  For  as  it  was  true  of  the  martyrs,  *  Quoties 
morimtir,  toties  nascimur,'  and  the  increase  of  their  trouble 
was  the  increase  of  their  confidence  and  the  establishment 
of  their  persuasions  ;  so  it  is  in  all  false  opinions ;  for  that 
an  opinion  is  tvni  or  false^  is  extrinsical  or  accidental  to  the 
consequents  and  advantages  it  gets  by  being  afflicted.  And 
there  i»  a  popular  pity  that  follows  all  persons  in  misery,  and 
that  compiassion  breeds  likeness  of  affections,  and  that  very 
often  produces  likeness  of  persuasion  ;  and  so  much  the  ra- 
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tber»  because  there  arises  a  jealousy  and  pregnant  sospicioii 
that  they  who  persecute  an  opinion,  are  destitute  of  sufficient 
arguments  to  confute  it»  and  that  the  hangman  is  the  best 
disputant.  For  if  those  argpimeats  which  they  have  for  their 
own  doctrine^  were  a  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  and 
persuasion,  men  would  be  more  willing  to  use  those  means 
and  arguments,  which  are  better  compliances  with  human  nn« 
derstanding,  which  more  naturally  do  satisfy  it,  which  are 
more  humane  and  Christian^  than  that  way  is  which  satisfies 
none,  which  destroys  many,  which  provokes  more,  and  which 
makes  all  men  jealous.  To  which  add,  that  those  who  die 
for  their  opinion,  leave  in  all  men  great  arguments  of  the 
heartiness  of  their  belief^  of  the  confidence  of  their  persua- 
sion, of  the  piety  and  innocency  of  their  persons,  of  the  purity 
of  their  intention  and  simplicity  of  purposes,  that  they  are 
persons  totally  disinterested  and  separate  from  design.  For 
no  interest  can  be  so  great  as  to  be  put  in  balance  against  a 
man's  life  and  his  soul ;  and  he  does  very  imprudently  serve 
his  ends,  who,  seeingly  and  foreknowingly,  loses  his  life  in 
the  prosecution  of  them.  Just  as  if  Titius  should  offer  to 
die  for  Sempronius  upon  condition  he  might  receive  twenty 
talents,  when  he  had  done  his  work.  It  is  certainly  an  ar« 
gument  of  a  great  love,  and  a  great  confidence,  and  a  great 
sincerity,  and  a  great  hope,  when  a  man  lays  down  his  life  in 
attestation  of  a  proposition.  "  Greater  love  than  this  hath 
no  man,  than  to  lay  down  his  life/'  saith  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  although  laying  of  a  wager  is  an  argument  of  confidence 
more  than  truth ;  yet  laying  such  a  wager,  staking  of  a  man's 
soul|  and  pawning  his  life,  give  a  hearty  testimony  that  the 
person  is  honest,  confident,  resigned,  charitable,  and  noble. 
And  I  know  not  whether  truth  can  do  a  person  or  a  cause 
more  advantages  than  these  can  do  to  an  error.  And  there** 
fore,  besides  the  impiety,  there  is  great  imprudence  in  canon- 
izing  a  heretic,  and  consecrating  an  error  by  such  means, 
which  were  better  preserved  as  encouragements  of  truth,  and 
comforts  to  real  and  true  martyrs.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to 
observe,  that  this  very  advantage  was  given  by  heretics,  who 
were  ready  to  shew  and  boast  their  catalogues  of  martyrs  ; 
in  particular  the  Circumcellians  did  so,  and  the  Donatists ; 
and  yet  the  first  were  heretics,  the  second  schismatics.  And 
it  was  remarkable  ia.the  scholars  of  Priscillian,  who  as  they 
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had  their  master  in  the  reputation  of  a  saint  while  he  was 
living,  so  when  he  was  dead»  they  had  him  in  yeueration  as 
a  martyr;  they  with  reverence  and  devotion  carried  his  and 
the  bodies  of  his  slain  companions  to  an  honourable  sepul- 
ture,  and  counted  it  religion  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Priscil- 
lian.  So  that  the  extinguishing  of  the  person  gives  life  and 
credit  to  his  doctrine,  and  when  he  is  dead,  he  yet  speaks 
more  effectually. 

10.  Seventhly:  it  is  unnatural  and  unreasonable  to  perse^ 
cute  disagreeing  opinions.  Unnatural;  for  understanding, 
being  a  thing  wholly  spiritual,  cannot  be  restrained,  and 
therefore  neither  punished  by  corporal  afflictions.  It  is  '  in 
aliena  repubUca,'  a  matter  of  another  world.  You  may  as 
weU  cure  the  cholic  by  brushing  a  man's  clothes,  or  fill  a 
man's  belly  with  a  syllogism.  These  things  do  not  commu- 
nicate in  matter,  and  therefore  neither  in  action  nor  passion. 
And  since  all  ptmishments  in  a  prudent  government  punish 
the  offender  to  prevent  a  future  crime,  and  so  it  proves  more 
medicinal  than  vindictive,  the  punitive  act  being  in  order  to 
the  cure  and  prevention ;  and  since  no  punishment  of  the 
body  can  cure  a  disease  in  the  soul ;  it  is  disproportionablo 
in  nature,  and  in  all  civil  government,  to  punish  where  the 
punishment  can  do  no  good.  It  may  be  an  act  of  tyranny, 
but  never  of  justice.  For  is  an  opinion  ever  the  more  true  or 
false  for  being  persecuted  ?  Some  men  have  believed  it  the 
more,  as  being  provoked  into  a  confidence,  and  vexed  into 
a  resolution;  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  the  truer:  and  though 
the  hangman  may  confute  a  man  with  an  explicable  dilemma, 
yet  not  convince  his  understanding;  for  such  premises  can 
infer  no  conclusion  but  that  of  a  man's  life :  and  a  wolf  may 
as  well  give  laws  to  the  understanding,  as  he  whose  dictates 
are  only  propounded  in  violence,  and  writ  in  blood :  and  a 
dog  is  as  capable  of  a  law  as  a  man,  if  there  be  no  choice  in 
his  obedience,  nor  discourse  in  his  choice,  nor  reason  to  sa- 
tisfy his  discourse.  And  as  it  is  unnatural,  so  it  is  unreason- 
able, that  Sempronius  should  force  Caius  to  be  of  his  opi- 
nion, because  Sempronius  is  consul  this  year  and  commanda 
the  lictors.  As  if  he  that  can  kill  a  man,  cannot  but  be  in- 
fallible :  and  if  he  be  not,  why  should  I  do  violence  to  my 
conscience,. because  he  can  do  violence  to  my  person  f 

11.  Eighthly:  force  in  matters  of  opinion  can  do  no 
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good,  but  18  very  apt  to  do  hurt;  -for  no  man  can  change  his 
opinion  when  be  vfil\,  or  be  satisfied  in  bis  reason  that  bis 
opinion  is  false,  because  discountenanced.  If  a  man  could 
change  his  opinion  when  he  lists,  he  might  cure  many  in* 
conveniences  of  his  life :  all  his  fears  and  his  sorrows  would 
soon  disband,  if  he  would  but  alter  bis  opinion,  whereby  he 
is  persuaded  that  such  an  accident  that  afflicts  him  is  an  evil* 
and  such  an  object  formidable :  let  him  but  believe  himself 
impregnable,  or  that  he  receives  a  benefit  when  he  is  plun- 
dered, disgraced,  imprisoned,  condemned,  and  afflicted,  nei- 
ther bis  steps  need  to  be  disturbed,  nor  his  quietness  discom- 
posed. But  if  a  man  cannot  change  his  opinion  when  he 
lists,  nor  ever  does  heartily  or  resolutely  but  when  he  cannot 
do  otherwise,  then  to  use  force  may  make  him  a  hypocrite, 
but  never  to  be  a  right  believer  ;•  and  so,  instead  of  erecting 
a  trophy  to  God  and  true  religion,  we  build  a  monument  for 
the  devil.  Infinite  examples  are  recorded  in  church-story  to 
this  very  purpose.  But  Socrates  instances  in  one  for  all: 
for  when  Eleusius  bishop  of  Cyzicum  was  threatened  by  the 
emperor  Valens  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  if  he  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  decree  of  Ariminum, — ^atlast  he  yielded 
to  the  Arian  opinion,  and  presently  fell  into  great  torment 
,  of  conscience,  openly  at  Cyzicum  recanted  the  error,  asked 
God  and  the  church  forgiveness,  and  complained  of  the  em- 
peror's injustice:  and  that  was  all  the  good  the  Arian  party 
got  by  offering  violence  to  his  conscience.  And  so  many  fa- 
milies in  Spain,  which  are  (as  they  call  them)  new  Christians, 
and  of  a  suspected  faith,  into  which  they  were  forced  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  and  yet  are  secret  Moors,  are  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  "^  inconvenience  of  preaching  a  doctrine 
'  in  ore  gladii  cruentandi.'  For  it  either  punishes  a  man  for 
keeping  a  good  conscience,  or  forces  him  into  a  bad;  it  either 
punishes  sincerity,  or  persuades  hypocrisy ;  it  persecutes  a 
truth,  or  drives  into  error :  and  it  teaches  a  man  to  dissem- 
ble and  to  be  safe,  but  never  to  be  honest. 

12.  Ninthly :  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Christian  religion* 
that  it  was  so  pious,  excellent,  miraculous,  and  persuasive, 
that  it  came  in  upoo  its  own  piety  and  wisdom,  with  no  other 

1  Ejostnodi  fait  Hipponetiituin  contersio,  eujas  qiiidem  spec^M  d««cptC  An-trst. 
ita  Dt  optnaretar  hwrelicos,  lice  I  noQ  niorU  trocidaudoii,  vi  tameo  eeeroeodos.  £k* 
perientiq  euim  delnon^tl^vit  eos  tain  faciJe  ati  ArianidmHin  transiiwe  atqaa  ad  oalho* 
licuRnaia,  canl  Armai  prinopcs  rerom  iii  e«  etvitaCtt  polireatar. 
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force  but  a  torrent  of  ai^mentd  and  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit ;  a  mighty  ruihing  wind  to  beat  down  all  strong  holde^ 
and  every  high  thought  and  imagination ;  bnt  towards  the 
peTBon«.  of  men  it  was  always  full  of  meekness  and  oharity« 
compliance  and  toleration,  condescension  and  bearing  with 
one  another,  "  restoring  persons  overtaken  with  an  error,  ia 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  lest  we  also  be  tempted/' 
The  consideration  is  as  prudent,  and  the  proposition  as  just, 
as  the  precept  is  charitable,  and  the  precedent  was  pions  and 
holy*  Now  things  are  best  conserved  with  that  which  givee 
it  the  first  being,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  its  temper  and 
constitution.  That  precept  which  it  cUefly  preaches  in  order 
to  all  the  blessedness  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  meekness, 
mercy,  and  charity,  should  also  preserve  itself  and  promote 
its  own  interest.  For  indeed  nothing  will  do  it  so  weU,  no* 
thing  doth  so  excellently  insinuate  itself  into  the  understand** 
ings  and  affections  of  men,  as  when  the  actions  and  persn»« 
sions  of  a  sect,  and  every  part  and  principle  and  promotion, 
are  onivocal.  And  it  would  be  a  mighty  disparagement  to 
so  glorious  an  institution,  that  in  its  principle  it  should  be 
merciful  and  humane,  and  in  the  promotion  and  propaga^ 
tion  of  it  so  inhuman :  and  it  would  be  improbable  and  ua^ 
leasonable  that  the  sword  should  be  used  in  the  persua^ 
sion  of  one  proposition,  and  yet  in  the  persuasion  of  thg 
whole  religion  nothing  like  it.  To  do  so  may  serve  the  end 
of  a  temporal  prince,  but  never  promote  the  honour  of 
Christ^s  kingdom ;  it  may  secure  a  design  of  Spain,  but  vriU 
very  much  disserve  Christendom,  to  offer  to  support  it  by 
that  which  good  men  believe  to  be  a  distinctive  cognizanoa 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  from  the  excellency  and  piety 
of  Christianity,  whose  sense  and  spirit  are  described  in  tiiose 
excellent  words  of  St.  Paul;  "The  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  if  God  perad'^' 
venture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
the  truth'.''  They  that  oppose  themselves,  must  not  be 
stricken  by  any  of  God's  servants ;  and  if  yet  any  man  will 
smite  these  who  are  his  opposites  in  opinion,  he  will  get  no- 
thing by  diat,  he  must  qnit  the  title  of  bei&g  'a  servant  of 

r  t  Tim.  ».  S4. 
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God/  for  his  pains.  And  I  think,  a  distinction  of  persons  se- 
cular and  ecclesiastical  will  do  no  advantage  for  an.  escape, 
because  even  the  secular  power,  if  it  be  Christian,  and  i| 
servant  of  God,  must  not  be  vXiiKruaic-  AovXov  Kvplov  ov  Su 
fiaxitrdai'  I  mean,  in  those  cases  where  meekness  of  instruct 
tion  is  the  remedy :  or  if  the  case  be  irremediable,  abscission 
by  censures  is  the  penalty. 

13.  Tenthly :  and  if  yet  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  were 
neither  unjust  nor  unreasonable,  yet  there  is  nothing,  under 
God  Almighty,  that  hath  power  over  the  soul  of  man,  90  ai| 
to  command  a  persuasion,  or  to  judge  a  disagreeing*  Human 
positive  laws  direct  ail  external  acis  in  order  to  several  ends^ 
and  the  judges  take  cognizance  accordingly;  but  no  man  can 
command  the  will,  or  punish  him  that  obeys  the  law  against 
his  will :  for  because  its  end  is  served  in  external  obedience, 
it  neither  looks  after  more,  neither  can  it  be  served  by  more* 
nor  take  notice  of  any  more.  And  yet  possibly  the  under- 
standing is  less  subject  to  human  power  than  the  will :  for 
that  human  power  hath  a  command  over  external  acts,  which 
naturally  and  regularly  flow  from  the  will, '  et  ut  plurimiim* 
suppose  a  direct  act  of  will,  but  always  either  a  direct  or  in- 
direct volition,  primary  or  accidental ;  but  the  understand*- 
ing  is  a  natural  faculty  subject  to  no  command,  but  where 
the  command  is  itself  a  reason  fit  to  satisfy  and  persuade  it» 
And  therefore  God,  commanding  us  to  believe  such  revela- 
tions, persuades  and  satisfies  the  nnderstanding  by  his  com- 
numding  and  revealing :  for  there  is  no  greater  probation  in 
the  world,  that  a  proposition  is  true,  than  because  God  hath 
commanded  us  to  believe  it.  But  because  no  man's  com- 
mand is  a  satisfaction  to  the  understanding,  or  a  verificatioa 
of  the  proposition,  therefore  the  understanding  is  not  subject 
to  human  authority.  They  may  pejrsuade,  but  not  enjoin 
where  God  hath  not ;  and  where  God  hath,  if  it  appears  so- 
to  him,  he  is  an  infidel  if  he  does  not  believe  it.  And  if  all 
men  have  no  other  efficacy  or  authority  on  the  understand* 
ing  but  by  persuasion,  proposal,  and  entreaty,  then  a  man  is 
bound  to  assent  but  acc(Hrding  to  the  operation  of  the  argu-^ 
ment,  and  the  energy  of  persuasion;  neither  rindeed  can  he» 
though  he  would  never  so  fain :.  and  he  Uiat  out  of  fear., 
and  too  much  compliance^  and  desire  to  be  safe,  shall  desire 
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to  bring  his  understanding  with  some  luxation  to  the  belief 
of  human  dictates  and  authorities,  may  as  oilen  miss  of  the 
truth  as  hit  it,  but  is  sure  always  to  lose  the  comfort  of 
truth,  because  he  believes  it  upon  indirect,  insufficient,  and 
incompetent  arguments :  and  as  his  desire  it  should  be  so, 
is  his  best  argument  that  it  is  so,  so  the  pleasing  of  men  is 
his  best  reward,  and  his  not  being  condemned  and  contra- 
dicted, a^l  the  possession  of  a  truth. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  Practice  of  Christian  Churches  towards  Persons  i&sagree- 
ing,  and  when  Persecution  frst  came  in. 

And  thus  this  truth  hath  been  practised  in  all  times  of  Christ* 
lan  religion,  when  there  were  no  collateral  designs  on  foot, 
nor  interests  to  be  served,  nor  passions  to  be  satisfied.  In 
St.  Paul's  time,  though  the  censure  of  heresy  were  not  so 
loose  and  forward  as  afterward,  and  all  that  were  called  he- 
retics, were  clearly  such  and  highly  criminal,  yet  as  their 
icrime  was,  so  was  their  censure,  that  is,  spiritual.  They  were 
first  admonished,  once  at  least;  for  so  Irenceus',  TertuUian*, 
Cyprian",  Ambrose',  and  Jerome^  read  that  place  of  Titus  iii. 
But  since  that  time  all  men,  and  at  that  time  some  read  it, 
"Post  unam  et  alteram  admonitionem'^  reject  a  heretic: 
"  Rejection  from  the  communion  of  saints  after  two  warn- 
ings,'' that  is  the  penalty.  St.  John  expresses  it  by  not '  eat- 
ing with  them,'  not  *  bidding  them  God  speed ;'  but  tiie  per- 
sons against  whom  he  decrees  so  severely,  are  such  as  denied 
Christ  to  be  come  in  the  flesh,  direct  anti-christs.  And  let 
the  sentence  be  as  high  as  it  lists  in  this  case,  all  that  I  ob- 
serve is,  that  since  in  so  danmable  doctrines  nothing  but  spi- 
ritual censure,  separation  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
was  enjoined  and  prescribed,  we  cannot  pretend  to  an  aposto- 
lical precedent,  if  in  matters  of  dispute  and  innocent  ques^ 
tion,  and  of  great  uncertainty  and  no  malignity,  we  shall 
proceed  to  sentence  of  death. 

2.  For  it  is  but  absurd  and  illiterate  arguing,  to  say  that 

•  lib.  3.  eap.  3.  «  Do  pfegcripU  «  lib.  id  QuriDom. 

'  Ib  b«ae  Iociub.  i  IbidMir 
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ezcommunication  is  a  greater  punishment, — and  killing,  a  les^; 
and  therefore  whoerer  may  be  excommunicated,  may  also  be 
put  to  death :  which  indeed  is  the  reasoning  that  Bellarmine 
uses.  For,  first,  excommunication  is  not  directly  and  of  itself 
a  greater  punishment  than  corporal  death,  because  it  is  inde- 
finite and  incomplete,  and  in  order  to  a  farther  punishment; 
which  if  it  happens,  then  the  excommunication  was  the  inlet 
to  it;  if  it  does  not,  the  excommunication  did  not  signify 
half  so  much  as  the  loss  of  a  member,  much  less  death.  For 
it  may  be  totally  ineffectual,  either  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
proceeding,  or  repentance  of  the  person :  and  in  aJl  times  and 
cases  it  is  a  medicine,  if  the  man  please ;  if  he  will  not,  but 
perseveres  in  his  impiety,  then  it  is  himself  that  brings  the 
censure  to  effect,  that  actuates  the  judgment,  and  gives  a 
sting  and  an  energy  upon  that,  which  otherwise  would  be  x^^p 
Acvpoc*  Secondly,  but  when  it  is  at  worst,  it  does  not  kiU 
the  soul ;  it  only  consigns  it  to  that  death  which  it  had  de- 
served,  and  should  have  received  independently  from  that 
sentence  of  the  church.  Thirdly,  and  yet  excommunication 
is  to  admirable  purpose :  for  whether  it  refers  to  the  person 
censured,  or  to  others,  it  is  prudential  in  itself,  it  is  exemplary 
to  others,  it  is  medicinal  to  all.  For  the  person  censured  is 
by  this  means  threatened  into  piety,  and  the  threatening 
made  the  more  energetical  upon  him,  because  by  fiction  of  law« 
or,  as  it  were,  by  a  sacramental  representment,  the  pains  of 
hell  are  made  presential  to  him,  and  so  becomes  an  act  of  pru- 
dent judicature,  and  excellent  discipline,  and  the  best  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  government ;  because  the  nearer  the  dureat^ 
ening  is  reduced  to  matter,  and  the  more  present  and  circum«- 
stantiate  it  is  made,  the  more  operative  it  is  upon  our  spirits 
while  they  are  immerged  in  matter.  And  this  is  the  fall 
sense  and  power  of  excommunication  in  its  direct  intention : 
consequently  and  accidentally  other  evils  might  follow  it ; 
as  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  the  censured  persons  were 
buffeted  by  Satan,  and  even  at  this  day  there  is  less  security 
even  to  the  temporal  condition  of  such  a  person,  whom  his 
spiritual  parents  have  anathematized.  But  besides  this,  I 
know  no  warrant  to  affirm  any  thing  of  excommunication ; 
for  the  sentence  of  the  church  does  but  declare,  not  effect, 
the  final  sentence  of  damnation.  Whoever  deserves  excom- 
munication, deserves  damnation ;  and  he  that  repents  shall 
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be  saved)  though  he  die  out  of  the  church's  external  commu- 
nion ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent,  he  shall  be  damned,,  though 
he  was  not  excommunicate. 

3.  But  suppose  it  greater  than  the  sentence  of  corporal 
death,  yet  it  follows  not,  because  heretics  may  be  excommur 
nicate,  therefore  killed ;  for  from  a  greater  to  a  less  in  a  se- 
veral kind  of  things  the  argument  concludes  not.  It  is  a 
greater  thing  to  make  an  excellent  discourse  than  to  make  a 
shoe ;  yet  he  that  can  do  the  greater,  cannot  do  this  less. 
An  angel  cannot  beget  a  man ;  and  yet  he  can  do  a  greatejr 
matter  in  that  kind  of  operations,  which  we  term  spiritual 
and  angelical.  And  if  this  were  concluding,  that  whoever 
may  be  excommunicate,  may  be  killed, — then,  because  of  ex- 
communications, the  church  is  confessed  the  sole  and  entire 
judge,  she  is  also  an  absolute  disposer  of  the  lives  of  persons. 
I  believe  this  will  be  but  ill  doctrine  in  Spain :  for  in  '  Bulla 
CoensB  Domini '  the  King  of  Spain  is  every  year  excommuni- 
cated on  Maunday-Thursday ;  but  if  by  the  same  power  he 
might  also  be  put  to  death  (as  upon  this  ground  he  may), 
the  Pope  might  with  more  ease  be  invested  in  that  part  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony,  which  that  King  hath  invaded  and  sur- 
prised. But  besides  this,  it  were  extreme  harsh  doctrine  in  ^ 
Roman  consistory,  from  whence  excommunications  issue  for 
trifles,  for  fees,  for  not  sufifering  themselves  infinitely  to  be 
oppressed,  for  any  thing :  if  this  be  greater  than  deaUi^  how 
great  a  tyranny  is  that  which  doth  more  than  kill  men  for 
less  than  trifles !  or  else  how  inconsequent  is  that  arguments 
which  concludes  its  purpose  upon  so  false  pretence  and  sup- 
position ! 

4.  Well,  however  zealous  the  apostles  were  against  here- 
tics, yet  none  were  by  them,  or  their  dictates,  put  to  death. 
The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  blindness  of 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  amount  not  to  this,  for  they  were  mira- 
culous inflictions :  and  the  first  was  a  punishment  to  vow- 
breach  and  sacrilege,  the  second  of  sorcery  and  open  con- 
testation against  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  neither  of  them 
concerned  the  case  of  this  present  question.  Or  if  the  case 
were  the  same,  yet  the  authority  is  not  the  same :  for  he  that 
inflicted  these  punishments,  was  infallible,  and  of  a  power 
competent ;  but  no  man  at  this  day  is  so.  But  as  yet  peo- 
ple were  converted  by  miracles,  and  prei^ching,  and  disputing^ 
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and  heretics  by  the  same  means  were  redargued,  and  all  men 
instructed,  none  tortured  for  their  opinion.  And  this  conti- 
nued till  Christian  people  were  vexed  by  disagreeing  persons, 
and  were  impatient  and  peevish  by  their  own  too-much  confi- 
dence^  and  the  luxuriancy  of  a  prosperous  fortune :  but  then 
they  would  not  endure  persons  that  did  dogmatise  any  thing, 
which  might  intrench  upon  their  reputation  or  their  interest* 
And  it  is  observable  that  no  man  nor  no  age  did  ever  teach 
the  lawfulness  of  putting  heretics  to  death,  till  they  grew 
wanton  with  prosperity.  But  when  the  reputation  of  the 
governors  was  concerned^  when  the  interests  of  men  were 
endangered,  when  they  had  something  to  lose,  when  they 
had  built  their  estimation  upon  the  credit  of  disputable  ques- 
tions, when  they  began  to  be  jealous  of  other  men,  when  they 
overvalued  themselves  and  their  own  opinions,  when  some 
persons  invaded  bishopricks  upon  pretence  of  new  opinions ; 
then  they,  as  they  thrived  in  the  favour  of  emperors,  and  in 
the  success  of  their  disputes,  solicited  the  temporal  power 
to  banish,  to  fine,  to  imprison,  and  to  killi  their  adversaries. 

6.  So  that  the  case  stands  thus:  In  the  best  times, 
amongst  the  best  men,  when  there  were  fewer  temporal  ends 
to  be  served,  when  religion  and  the  pure  and  simple  designs 
of  Christianity  were  only  to  be  promoted,  in  those  times  and 
amongst  such  men  no  persecution  was  actual  nor  persuaded, 
nor  allowed,  towards  disagreeing  persons.  But  as  men  had 
ends  of  their  own  and  not  of  Christ,  as  they  receded  from 
their  duty  and  religion  from  its  purity,  as  Christianity  began 
to  be  compounded  with  interests  and  blended  with  temporal 
designs,  so  men  were  persecuted  for  their  opinions.  This  is 
most  apparent,  if  we  consider  when  persecution  first  came  in, 
and  if  we  observe  how  it  was  checked  by  the  holiest  and  the 
wisest  persons. 

6.  The  first  great  instance  I  shall  note,  was  in  Priscillian 
and  his  followers,  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  ty- 
rant Maximus.  Which  instance,  although  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves as  a  punishment  and  judgment  for  the  crime  of  heresy, 
yet  is  of  no  use  in  the  present  question,  because  Maximus 
put  some  Christians  of  all  sorts  to  death  promiscuously,  ca- 
tholic and  heretic,  without  choice ;  and  therefore  thePriscit* 
lianists  might  as  well  have  called  it  a  judgment  upon  the  ca- 
tholics, as  the  catholics  upon  them. 
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7.  Bat  when  Ursatus  and  Stacius^  two  bishops,  procured 
tiie  Priscillianists'  death  by  the  power  they  had  at  court ;  St. 
Martin  was  so  angry  at  them  for  their  cruelty^  that  he  ex- 
communicated them  both.  And  St.  Ambrose  upon  the  same 
stock  denied  his  communion  to  the  Itaciani.  And  the  ac- 
count that  Sttlpicius  gives  of  the  story  is  this ;  '*  Hoc  modo'* 
(says  he) ''  homines  luce  indignissimi  pessimo  exemplo  ne» 
cati  sunt."  The  example  was  worse  than  the  men.  If  the 
men  were  heretical^  the  execution  of  them  however  was  un- 
christian. 

9.  But  it  was  of  more  authority  that  the  Nicene  fathers 
supplicated  the  Emperor,  and  prevailed  for  the  banishment  of 
Arius*.  Of  this  we  can  give  no  other  accounti  but  that,  by 
the  history  of  the  time,  we  see  baseness  enough  and  personal 
misdemeanour  and  factiousness  of  spirit  in  Arius  to  have 
deserved  worse  than  banishment,  though  the  obliquity  of 
his  opinion  were  not  put  into  the  balance ;  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  was  not  so  much  as  considered,  because 
Constantine  gave  toleration  to  differing  opinions,  and  Arius 
liiroselfwas  restored  upon  such  conditions  to,  his  country 
and  office,  which  would  not  stand  with  the  ends  of  the  Ca- 
Uidics,  if  they  had  been  severe  exactors  of  concurrence  and 
union  of  persuasions  \ 

9.  i  am  still  within  the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and  am  considering  what  the  opinion  of  the  leamedest  and 
holiest  prelates  was  concerning  this  great  question.  If  we 
will  believe  St.  Austin  (who  was  a  credible  person),  no  good 
man  did  allow  it;  ''NuUis  tamen  bonis  in  catholicahoc  pla- 
cet, si  usque  ad  mortem  in  quenquam,  licet  hoereticum,  seevi- 
atur."  This  was  St.  Austin's  final  opinion'' :  for  he  had 
first  been  of  the  mind,  that  it  was  not  honest  to  do  any  vio- 
lence to  mispersuaded  persons ;  and  when  upon  an  accident 
happening  in  Hippo  he  had  altered  and  retracted  that  part 
of  the  opinion,  yet  then  also  he  excepted  death,  and  wouid 
by  no  means  have  £my  mere  opinion  made  capital.  But,  for 
aught  appears,  St.  Austin  had  great  reason  to  have  retracted 

*  SoaoBi.  1.  1.  oAp.  SO. 

«  SoeralCf ,  1. 1.  cap.  96.  Cont.  Creioon.  Grammat.  lib.  3.  oap.  50.  Vid.  Intiam 
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capi  3.  «t  cap.  S9.  .    .  » 

»»  Lib.  f.  cap.  5.  relraclat.  rid.  Bp.  48.  ad  Vincent,  acript  poil  reUaet.  et  £p. 

50.  ad  Bonif. 
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thai  retractation  than  his  firBt  opinion ;  for  his  saying  of 
"  nollis  bonis  placet/'  was  as  true  as  the  thing  was  reasona- 
ble it  should  be  so.  Witness  those  known  testimonies  <tf 
Tertullian%  Cypiian^^  Lactantius*,  St.  Jerome^  Sererus  Sol- 
picins',  Minutius^,  Hilary '» Da^lascenus^  Chrysostom^  The- 
ophylact°^»  and  Bernard ",  and  divers  o^thers,  whom  the  reader 
may  find  quoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  lib.  8.  de 
Rep.  Eccl.  c.  8. 

10.  Against  this  concurrent  testimony  my  reading  can 
fiimish  me  with  no  adversary,  nor  contrary  instances,  but  in 
Attictts  of  Constantinople,  Theodosius  of  Synada,  in  Stacius 
and  Ursatns  before  reckoned.  Only  indeed  some  of  the  later 
Popes  of  Rome  began  to  be  busy  and  unmerciful ;  but  it  was 
then  when  themselves  were  secure,  and  their  interests  grea^ 
and  their  temporal  concernments  highly  considerable. 

11.  For  it  is  most  true^  and  not  amiss  to  observe  it»  that 
no  man  who  was  under  the  ferula,  did  ever  think  it  lawful 
to  have  opinions  forced,  or  heretics  put  to  death ;  and  yet 
many  men,  who  themselves  have  escaped  the  danger  of  a 
pile  and  a  faggot,  have  changed  their  opinion  just  as  the  case 
was  altered,  that  is,*  as  themselves  were  unconcerned  in  the 
suffering.  Petilian,  Parmenian,  and  Gaudentius%  by  no  means 
would  allow  it  lawful,  for  themselves  ^ere  in  danger,  and 
were  upon  that  side  that  is  ill  thought  of  and  discounte- 
nanced :  but  Gregory  and  Leo  ^  Popes  of  Rome«  upon  whose 
side  the  authority  and  advantages  were,  thought  it  lawful 
they  should  be  punished  and  persecuted,  for  themselves  were 
unconcerned  in  the  danger  of  suffering.  And  therefore  St. 
Chregory  commends  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  for  forcing  them 
who  dissented  from  those  men  who  called  themselves  the 
church.  And  there  were  some  divines  in  the  lower  Germany^ 
who  upon  great  reasons  spake  against  the  tyranny  of  the  in^ 
quisition,  and  restraining  prophesying,  who  yei^  when  they 
had  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke^  began  to  persecute  their 
brethren.    It  was  unjust  in  them,  in  all  men  unreasonable 

^  Ad  Soapnlan.  *  Lib.  9.  Bp.  1.  Epiit.  •  Lib.  5.  c.  fO. 

'  fn  cap.  13.  Matt,  ct  in  eap.  S.  Hm.  t  In  vit.  S.  Maitia. 

^  OoUt.  i  Cont  Aaxent,  Arr.  k  5.  SeoL  o.  St. 

»  In  cap.  13.  Matt.  horn.  4.  ■  !■  Evaag.  Matt. 

*  In  verba  Apoit.  fidea  ex  aodito. 

o  Apad  Aog.  1. 1.  c  7.  oont.  Bp.  Pameoiaii.  et  1.  S.  e.  10.  coat.  tit.  PaCi* 
lian. 

P  Ep.  1.  ad  Torbiaa.  %  Lib.  J.  Bp.  75. 
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and  iincharitable,  and  often  increases  the  error»  but  never 
lessens  the  danger. 

12.  But  yet  although  the  churchy  I  mean  in  her  distinct 
and  clerical  capacity^  was  against  destroying  or  punishing 
difference  in  opinion,  till  the  Popes  of  Rome  did  supersemi* 
nate  and  persuade  the  contrary ;  yet'  the  bishops  did  per- 
suade the  emperors  to  make  laws  against  heretics,  and  to 
punish  disobedient  persons  with  fines,  with  imprisonment, 
with  death  and  banishment  respectively.    This  indeed  calls 
us  to  a  new  account.    For  the  churchmen  might  not  pro- 
ceed to  blood  nor  corporal  inflictions,  but  might  they  not 
deliver  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  persuade  temporal 
princes  to  do  it  i    For  this  I  am  to  say,  that  since  it  is  no*- 
tt)rious  that  the  doctrine  of  the  dlergy  was  against  punishing 
htfetics,  the  laws  which  were  made  by  the  emperors  against 
them,  mi^ht  be  for  restraint  of  differing  religion  in  order  to 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace>  which  is  too  frequently 
violated  by  the  division  of  opinions.    But  I  am  not  certain 
whether  that  was  always  the  reason,  or  whether  or  no  some 
bishops  of  the  court  did  not  also  serve  their  own  ends  in 
giving  their  princes  such  untoward  counsel ;  but  we  find  the 
laws  made  severally  to  several  purposes,  in  divers  cases  and 
with  different  severity.    Constantine  the  emperor  made  a 
sanction,  '*  Utparemcumfidelibus  ii,  qui  errant,  pacis  et  qui- 
etis  fruitionem  gaudentes  accipianf."  The  emperor  Gratian 
decreed,  "Ut  quam  quisque  vellet  religionem  sequeretur,  et 
conventas  ecclesiasticos  semoto  metu  omnes  agerent.''  But 
he  excepted  the  Manichees,  the  Photinians,  and  Eunomians. 
TheodosiuB  the  elder  made  a  law  of  death  against  the  ana- 
baptists of  his  time,  and  banished  Eunomius,  and  against 
other  erring  persons  appointed  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  but  he 
did  DO  executions  so  severe  as  his  sanctions,  to  shew  they 
were  made  *in  terrorem'  only*.    So  were  the  laws  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Martian,  decreeing  '  contra  omnes  qui  prava  do- 
cere  tentant,'  that  they  should  be  put  to  death;  so  did'  Mi- 
chael the  emperor :  but  Justinian  only  decreed  banishment. 
13.  But  whatever  whispers  some  politics  might  make  to 
their  princes,  as  the  wisest  and  holiest  did  not  think  it  law- 

'  Arad  Biistb.t4e  vita  C«MU9t. 

•  Vide  Soer.  1. 7.  c.  12.  Vid.  Cod.  de  hserelic.  L.  Maniob.  et  Leg.  Arritoi,  et  I. 
QoionMiiie. 

>  Apod  Paolom  Dito.  1. 16.  et  I.  f4. 
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fal  for  churchmen  alone  to  do  executions^  so  neither  did  they 
transmit  ^uch  persons  to  the  secular  judicature.    And  there- 
fore when  the  edict  of  Macedonius  the  president  was  so  am- 
biguous, that  it  seemed  to  threaten  death  to  heretics,  unless 
they  recanted ;  St.  Austin  admonished  him  carefully  to  pro- 
vide, that  no  heretic  should  be  put  to  death,  alleging  it  not 
only  to  be  unchristian,  but  illegal  also,  and  not  warranted  by 
imperial  constitutions ;  for  before  his  time  no  laws  were 
made  for  their  being  put  to  death  :  but  however  he  prevailed 
that   Macedonius  published  another  edict,   more  explicit, 
and  less  seemingly  severe.  But  in  his  epistle  to  Donatus  the 
African  proconsul  he  is  more  confident  and  determinate; 
**  Necessitate  nobis  impact^  et  indictft,  ut  potiiis  occtdi  ab  eis 
eligamus,  qujlmeos  occidendos  vestrisjudioiis  ingeramiis/' 

14.  But  afterward,  many  got  a  trick  of  giving  them  over 
to  the  secular  power ;  which  at  the  best  is  no  better  than  hy- 
pocrisy, removing  envy  from  themselves,  and  laying  it  upon 
others  ;  a  refusing  to  do  that  in  external  act  which  they  do 
in  counsel  and  approbation :  which  is  a  transmitting  the  act 
to  another,  and  retaining  a  proportion  of  guilt  unto  them- 
selves, even  their  own  and  the  others  too.  I  end  this  with 
the  saying  of  Chrysostom,  "  Dogmata  impia  et  qu8B  ab  hesre- 
ticis  profecta  sunt,  arguere  et  anathematizare  oportet;homi- 
nibus  autem  parcendum,  et  pro  salute  eorum  orandum".'' 


SECTION   XV. 


How  far  the  Church,  or  Governors,  may  act  to  the  restraining 

false  or  d^ering  Opinions. 

But  although  heretical  persons  are  not  to  be  destroyed,  yet 
heresy,  being  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and  all  heretics  criminal 
persons,  whose  acts  and  doctrine  have  influence  upon  com- 
munities of  men,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  the  govern* 
ors  of  the  republic  or  church  respectively,  are  to  do  th^ir 
duties  in  restraining  those  mischiefs,  which  may  happen  to 
their  several  charges,  for  whose  indemnity  they  are  answer 
able.  And  therefore,  according  to  the  efiect  or  malice  of  the 
doctrine  or  the  person,  so  the  cognizance  of  thetn  belongs  to 

"  Serm.  de  Aaithemate. 
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several  judicatures.  If  it  be  false  doctrine  in  any  capacity^ 
and  doth  mischief  in  any  sense^  or  teaches  ill  life  in  any  in* 
stance,  or  encourages  evil  in  any  particular,  Sec  iTrnrrofilK^tv, 
*  these  men  must  be  silenced/  they  must  be  convinced  by 
sound  doctrine,  and  put  to  silence  by  spiritual  evidence^  and 
restrained  by  authority  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  by  spiritual 
censures,  according  as  it  seems  necessary  to  him,  who  is 
most  concerned  in  the  regiment  of  the  church.  For  all  this 
we  have  precept,  and  precedent  apostolical,  and  much  rea- 
son. For,  by  thus  doing,  the  governor  of  the  church  uses  all 
that  authority  that  is  competent,  and  all  the  means  that  is 
reasonable,  and  that  proceeding  which  is  regular,  that  he 
may  discharge  his  cure,  and  secure  his  flock.  And  that  he 
possibly  may  be  deceived,  in  judging  a  doctrine  to  be  hereti- 
cal, and,  by  consequence,  the  person  excommunicate  suffers 
injury,  is  no  argument  against  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding :  for  all  the  injury  that  is,  is  visible  and  in  appear- 
ance, and  so  is  his  crime.  Judges  must  judge  according  to 
their  best  reason,  guided  by  law  of  Ood  as  their  rule,  and  by 
evidence  and  appearance  as  their  best  instrument ;  and  they 
can  judge  no  better.  If  the  judges  be  good  and  prudent,  the 
error  of  proceeding  will  not  be  great  nor  ordinary :  and  there 
can  be  no  better  establishment  of  human  judicature,  than  is 
a  fallible  proceeding  upop  an  infallible  ground.  And  if  the 
judgment  of  heresy  be  made  by  estimate  and  proportion  of  the 
opinion  to  a  good  or  a  bad  life  respectively,  supposing  an 
error  in  the  deduction,  there  will  be  no  malice  in  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  that  he  endeavours  to  secure  piety  according 
to  the  beat  of  his  understanding,  and  yet  did  mistake  in  his 
proceeding,  is  only  an  argument  that  he  did  his  duty  after 
the  manner  of  men,  possibly  with  the  piety  of  a  saint,  though 
not  with  the  understanding  of  an  angel.  And  the  little  in- 
convenience that  happens  to  the  person  injuriously  judged, 
is  abundantly  made  up  in  the  excellency  of  the  discipline, 
the  goodness  of  the  example,  the  care  of  the  public,  and  all 
those  great  influences  into  the  manners  of  men,  which  de- 
rive from  such  an  act  so  publicly  consigned.  But  such  pub- 
lic judgment  in  matters  of  opinion  must  be  seldom  and  cu- 
rious, and  never  but  to  secure  piety  and  a  holy  life  :  for  in 
matters  speculative,  as  all  determinations  are  fallible,  so 
scarce  any  of  them  are  to  purpose,  nor  ever  able  to  make  com- 
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pensation  of  either  aide,  either  for  the  public  fraction,  or  the 
particular  injustice,  if  it  should  so  happen  in  the  censure. 

2.  But  then,  as  the  church  may  proceed  thus  far,  yet  no 
Christian  man  or  community  of  men  may  proceed  farther. 
For  if  they  be  deceived  in  their  judgment  and  censure,  and 
yet  hare  passed  only  spiritual  censures,  they  are  totally  in- 
effectual, and  come  to  nothing ;  there  is  no  effect  remaining 
upon  the  soul,  and  such  censures  are  not  to  meddle  with  the 
body  so  much  as  indirectly.  But  if  any  other  judgment  pass 
upon  persons  erring,  such  judgments,  whose  effects  remain,  if 
the  person  be  unjustly  censured,  nothing  will  answer  and 
make  compensation  for  such  injuries.  If  a  person  be  ex- 
communicate unjustly,  it  will  do  him  no  hurt ;  but  if  he  be 
killed  or  dismembered  unjustly,  that  censure  and  infliction 
are  notmade  ineffectual  by  his  innocence,  he  is  certainly  killed 
and  dismembered.  So  that  as  the  church's  authority  in 
such  cases  so  restrained  and  made  prudent,  cautelous  and 
orderly,  is  just  and  competent;  so  the  proceeding  is  reason- 
able, it  is  provident  for  the  public,  and  the  inconveniences 
that  may  fiill  upon  particulars  so  little,  as  that  the  public  be- 
nefit mflJces  ample  compensation,  so  long  as  the  proceeding 
is  but  spiritual. 

3.  Tliis  discourse  is  in  the  case  of  such  opinions,  which, 
by  the  fohner  rules,  are  formal  heresies,  and  upon  practical 
inconveniences.  But  for  matters  of  question,  which  have 
not  in  them  an  enmity  to  the  public  tranquillity,  as  the  re- 
public hath  nothing  to  do,  upon  the  ground  of  all  the  former 
discourses  ;  so  if  the  church  meddles  with  them  where  they 
do  not  derive  into  ill  life,  either  in  the  person  or  in  the  coa- 
sequent,  or  else  are  destructions  of  the  foundation  of  religion 
which  is  all  one  (or  that  those  fundamental  articles  are.  of 
greatest  necessity  in  order  to  a  virtuous  and  godly  life,  which 
is  wholly  built  upon  them,  and  therefore  are  principally  ne- 
cessary)— ^if  she  meddles  farther,  otherwise  than  by  preach- 
ing and  conferring  and  exhortation,  she  becomes  tyrannical 
in  her  government,  makes  herself  an  immediate  judge  of  con- 
sciences and  persuasions,  lords  it  over  their  faith,  destroys 
unity  and  charity :  and  as  he  that  dogmatises  the  opinion, 
becomes  criminsJ,  if  he  troubles  (he  church  with  an  immo- 
dest, peevish,  and  pertinacious  proposal  of  his  article,  not 
simply  necessary ;  so  the  church  does  not  do  her  duty,  if 
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she  SO  condemns  it '  pro  tribanali/  as  to  enjoin  him  and  all 
her  subjects  to  beliere  the  contrary.  And  as  there  may  be 
pertinacy  in  doctrine,  so  there  may  be  pertinacy  in  judging; 
and  both  are  faults.  The  peace  of  the  church  and  the  unity 
of  her  doctrine  best  conserved,  when  it  is  judged  by  the 
proportion  it  hath  to  that  rule  of  unity  which  the  apostles 
gave,  that  is,  the  Creed,  for  articles  of  mere  belief,  and  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  practical  rules  of  piety« 
which  are  most  plain  and  easy,  and  without  controversy, 
set  down  in  the  gospels  and  writings  of  the  apostles.  But  to 
multiply  articles,  and  adopt  them  into  the  family  of  the 
futh,  and  to  require  assent  to  such  articles,  which  (as  St. 
Paul's  phrase  is)  are  *  of  doubtful  disputation*  equal  to  that 
assent  we  give  to  matters  of  faith,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon 
the  top  of  a  bulrush ;  and  the  farther  the  eflPect  of  such  pro- 
ceedings does  extend,  the  worse  they  are  ;  the  very  making 
such  a  law  is  unreasonable,  the  inflicting  spiritual  censures 
upon  them  that  cannot  do  so  much  violence  to  their  under- 
standing, as  to  obey  it  is,  unjust  and  ineffectual ;  but  to  pu- 
nish the  person  vnth  death,  or  with  corporal  infliction,  indeed 
it  is  effectual,  but  it  is,  therefore^  tyrannical.  We  have  seen 
what  the  church  may  do  towards  restraining  false  or  differ- 
ing opinions :  next  I  shall  consider,  by  way  of  corollary, 
what  the  prince  may  do  as  for  his  interest,  and  only  in  se- 
curing his  people,  and  serving  the  ends  of  true  religion. 


SECTION    XVI. 


Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  Prince  to  gjtoe  Toleration  to  several 

Religions. 

1.  For  upon  these  very  grounds  we- may  easily  give  account 
of  that  great  question,  whether  it  be  lawfiil  for  a  prince  to  give 
toleration  to  several  religions.  For,  first,  it  is  a  great  fault  that 
men  will  call  the  several  sects  of  Christians  by  the  names  of 
several  religions.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is, '  the  form  of 
sound  doctrine  and  wholesome  words,'  which  is  set  down  in 
Scripture  indefinitely,  actually  conveyed  to  us  by  plain  places, 
and  separated  as  for  the  question  of  necessary  or  not  necessary 
by  the  symbol  of  the  apostles.  Those  impertinences,  which  the 
wantonness  and  vanity  of  men  hath  commenced,  which  their 
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intetests  have  promoted,  which  serve  not  truth  so  mueho 
their  own  ends^  are  far  from  being  distinct  religions:  for  mat-' 
ters  of  opinion  are  no  parts  of  the  worship  of  God,  nor  m 
order  to  it,  but  as  they  promote  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments; and  when  they  contribute  towards  it,  are  in  that  pro- 
portion as  they  contribute  parts,  and  actions,  and  minute 
particulars,  of  that  religion,  to  whose  end  they  do  or  pretend 
to  serve.  And  such  are  all  the  sects  and  all  the  pretence» 
of  Christians,  but  pieces  and  minutes  of  Christianity,  if 
they  do  serve  the  great  end  ;  as  every  man  for  his  own  sect 
and  interest  believes  for  his  share  it  does. 

2.  Toleration  hath  a  double  sense  or  purpose.  For  some- 
times by  it  men  understand  a  public  license  and  exercise  of  ft 
sect :  sometimes  it  is  only  an  indemnity  of  the  persons  pri- 
vately to  convene  and  to  opine,  as  they  see  cause,  and  as  they 
mean  to  answer  to  God.  Both  these  are  very  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  unless  some  persons,  whom  we  are  bound  to 
satisfy,  be  scandalized,  and  then  the  prince  is  bound  to  do  aa 
he  is  bound  to  satisfy.  To  God  it  is  all  one :  for,  abstracting 
from  the  offence  of  persons,  which  is  to  be  considered  just  aa 
our  obligation  is'to  content  the  persons,  it  is  all  one  whether 
we  indulge  to  them  to  meet  publicly  or  privately,  to  do  actiona 
of  religion  concerning  which  we  are  not  persuaded  that  they 
are  truly  holy.  To  God  it  is  just  one  to  be  in  die  dark  and 
in  the  light,  the  thing  is  the  same,  only  the  circumstance  of 
public  and  private  is  different ;  which  cannot  be  concerned 
in  any  thing,  nor  can  it  concern  any  thing,  but  the  matter  of 
scandal  and  relation  to  the  minds  and  fantasies  of  certaia 
persons. 

3.  So  that  to  tolerate  is  not  to  persecute.  And  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  prince  may  tolerate  divers  persuasions,  is  no 
more  than  whether  he  may  lawfully  persecute  any  man  for 
not  being  of  his  opinion.  Now  in  this  case  he  is  just  so  to 
tolerate  diversity  of  persuasions  as  he  is  to  tolerate  public  ac- 
tions :  for  no  opinion  is  judicable,  nor  no  person  punishable^ 
but  for  a  sin ;  and  if  his  opinion,  by  reason  of  its  managing 
or  its  effect,  be  in  itself  or  becomes  a  sin  to  the  person,  then 
as  he  is  to  do  towards  other  sins,  so  to  that  opinion  or  man 
so  opining.  But  to  believe  so,  or  not  so,  when  there  is  no 
more  but  mere  believing,  is  not  in  his  power  to  enjoin,  there- 
fore not  to  punish.  And  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  tolerate  dis- 
agreeing persuasions,  but  the  authority  of  God  only  is  com-^ 
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petent  to  take  notice  of  it^  and  infallible  to  determine  it,  and 
fit  to  judge;  and  therefore  no  haman  authority  is  sufficient  to 
do  all  those  things,  which  can  justify  the  inflicting  temporal 
pnnishmeuts  upon  such,  as  do  not  conform  in  their  persua- 
sions to  ajule  or  authority,  which  is  not  only  fallible,  but 
supposed  by  the  disagreeing  person  to  be  actually  deceived. 
4.  But  I  consider,  that  in  the  toleration  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, religion  is  not  properly  and.  immediately  concerned,  so 
as  in  any  degree  to  be  endangered*    For  it  may  be  safe  in 
diversity  of  persuasions,  and  it  is  also  a  part  of  Christian  re- 
ligion %  that  the  liberty  of  men's  consciences  should  be  pre- 
served in  all  things,  where  Qod  hath  not  set  a  limit  and  made 
a  restraint;  that  the  soul  of  man  should  be  free>  and  acknow- 
ledge no  master  but  Jesus  Christ;  that  matters  spiritual  should 
not  be  restrained  by  punishments  corporal ;  that  the  same 
meekness  and  charity  should  be  preserved  in  the  promotion 
of  Christianity,  that-gave  it  foundation  and  increment  and 
firmness  in  its  first  publicatipn ;  that  conclusions  should  not 
be  more  dogmatical  than  the  virtual  resolution  and  efficacy 
of  the  premises;  and  that  the  persons,  should  not  more  cer- 
tainly be  condemned  than  their  opinions  confuted ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  infirmities  of  men  and  difficulties  of  things  should 
be  both  put  in  balance,  to  make  abatement  in  the  definitive 
sentence  against  men's  persons.    But  then,  because  tolera- 
tion of  opinions  is  not  properly  a  question  of  religion,  it  may 
be  a  question  of  policy :  and  although  a  man  may  be  a  good 
Christian,  though  be  believe  an  error  not  fundamental,  and 
not  directly  or  evidently  impious,  yet  his  opinion  may  acci- 
dentally disturb  the  public  peace,  through  the  overactiveness 
of  the  persons,  and  die  confidence  of  their  belief,  and  the 
opinion  of  its  appendant  necessity :  and  therefore  toleration 
of  differing  persuasions  in  these  cases,  is  to  he  considered 
upon  political  grounds,  and  is  just  so  to  be  admitted  or  denied 
as  the  opinions  or  toleration  of  them  may  consist  with  the 
public  and  necessary  ends  of  government.     Only  this ;  as 
Christian  princes  must  look  to  the  interest  of  their  govern- 
ment,, so  especially  must  they  consider  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  call  every  redargution  or  modest  discovery 

'  Humani  jarU  et  natnnlis  potesUtis,  QQicoiqac  qnod  potarerit  oolere.  Sed  nee 
nliguiBia  eal  oogara  raligioaam,  qos  aosoipi  tpoatd  debel,  dob  tL  Tartal.  ad  Soa« 
pains. 
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of  an  establiBhed  error,  by  the  name  of  distorbance  of  the 
peace.  For  it  is  very  likely  that  the  peeyishnesa  and  impa- 
tience of  contradiction  in  the  governors  may  break  the  peace. 
Let  them  remember  but  the  gentleness  of  Christianity,  the 
liberty  of  consciences  which  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  let 
them  do  justice  to  the  persons,  whoever  they  are,  that  are 
peevish,  provided  no  man's  person  be  overborne  with  preju- 
dice. For  if  it  be  necessary  for  all  men  to  subscribe  to  the 
present  established  religion,  by  the  same  reason  at  another 
time  a  man  may  be  bound  to  subscribe  to  the  contradictory, 
and  so  to  all  religions  in  the  world.  And  they  only  who  by 
their  too-much  confidence  entitle  God  to  all  their  fSBmciea, 
and  make  them  to  be  questions  of  religion,  and  evidences 
for  heaven,  or  consignations  to  hell,  they  only  think  this 
doctrine  unreasonable,  and  they  are  the  men  that  first  dis- 
turb the  church's  peace,  and  then  think  there  is  no  appeasing 
the  tumult  but  by  getting  the  victory.  But  they  that  const** 
der  things  wisely,  understand,  that  since  salvation  and  dam- 
nation depend  not  upon  impertinences,  and  yet  that  public 
peace  and  tranquillity  may, — ^the  prince  is,  in  this  case»  to  seek 
how  to  secure  government,  and  the  issues  and  intentions  of 
that,  while  there  is  in  these  cases  directly  no  insecurity  to 
religion,  unless  by  the  accidental  uncharitableness  of  them 
that  dispute :  which  uncharitableness  is  also  much  prevented 
when  the  public  peace  is  secured,  and  no  person  is  on  either 
side  engaged  upon  revenge^,  or  troubled  with  disgrace,  or 
vexed  with  punishments  by  any  decretory  sentence  against 
him.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  statesman,  I  mean  Thuar 
nus,  "  Heeretici,  qui,  pace  data,  factionibus  scinduntur,  perse- 
cutione  uniuntur  contra  rempublicam.''  If  you  persecute  he- 
retics or  discrepants,  they  unite  themselves  as  to  a  common 
defence :  if  you  permit  them,  they  divide  themselves  upon 
private  interest ;  and  the  rather,  if  this  interest  was  an  in^ 
gredient  of  the  opinion. 

6.  The  sum  is  this :  it  concerns  the  duty  of  a  prince,  be- 
cause it  concerns  the  honour  of  God,  that  all  vices  and  every 
part  of  ill  life  be  discountenanced  and  restrained :  and  there** 
fore  in  relation  to  that,  opinions  are  to  be  dealt  with.  For  the 
understanding  being  to  direct  the  will,  and  opinions  to  guide 

7  IHxteni  pnedpai  eapit  indvlgratia  neatM  ; 
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otir  practices,  they  are  considerable  only  as  they  teach  im- 
piety  and  vice>  as  they  either  dishonour  God  or  disobey  him. 
Now  all  such  doctrines  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  for  the 
persons  preaching  such  doctrines,  if  they  neither  justify  nor 
approve  the  pretended  consequences,  which  are  certainly  im* 
pious,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  that  consideration.  But 
if  they  know  such  consequences  and  allow  them,  or  if  they 
do  not  stay  till  the  doctrines  produce  impiety,  but  take  sin 
beforehand,  and  manage  them  impiously  in  any  sense,  or  if 
either  them&elves  or  their  doctrine  do  really,  and  without 
colour  or  feigned  pretext,  disturb  the  public  peace  and  just 
interests',  they  are  not  to  be  suffered.  In  all  other  cases  it 
48  not  only  lawful  to  permit  them,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that 
princes  and  all  in  authority  should  not  persecute  discrepant 
opinions.  And  in  such  cases  wherein  persons  not  otherwise 
incompetent  are  bound  to  reprove  an  error  (as  they  are  in 
many),  in  all  these  if  the  prince  makes  restraint,  he  hinders 
men  from  doing  their  duty,  and  from  obeying  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ, 


SECTION    XVIL 


Of  Compliance  with  disagreeing  Persons,  or  weak  Consciences,  ^ 

in  general. 

1.  Upon  these  grounds  it  remains,  that  we  reduce  this  doc*- 
trine  to  practical  conclusions^  and  consider,  among  the  dif«> 
fering  sects  and  opinions  which  trouble  these  parts  of  Chris*- 
4endom,  and  come  into  our  concernment,  whicb  sects  of 
Christians  are  to  be  tolerated,  and  how  far;  and  which  ara 
to  be  restrained  and  punished  in  their  several  proportions. 

2.  The  first  consideration  is,  since  diversity  of  opinions 
does  more  concern  public  peace  than  religion,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  persons  who  disobey  a  public  sanction  upon  a  true 
allegation,  tiiat  they  cannot  believe  it  to  be  lawful  to  obey 
such  constitutions,  although  they  disbelieve  them  upon  insu^ 

*  Exttatprodens  monitom  MepBoaltf  apod  DjoBem  Cttgium  ad  Aagaatiim  in 
kee  Ttrba ;  Boi  verd  qoi  in  Dirinis  aliquid  ionoTtnt,  odio  babe,  et  ooaroa,Bpn  deo* 
nmk.aMm  eanil^  ted  qaia  nova  DomiBa  Jii  talei  iatrodocentes  aralios  impeilaat  a4 
■al^onem  rarom  :  oode  ooojarationea,  aeditioaas,  ooaoiliabnla  aaaiatant,  ras  pr«- 
feeto  mifiimfi  coodacibilci  priaoipatoi.  Bt  legtbaa  qaoqoa  axpresaom  ait,  qnoa  ia 
iali|Mwam  eommittitur,  In  omniani  fartar  injariam. 
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ficient  groands ;  that  is,  whether  in  '  constituta  lege'  dtea* 
greeing  persons  or  weak  consciences  are  to  be  complied 
withal,  and  their  disobeying  and  disagreeing  tolerated. 

3.  !First :  in  this  question,  there  is  no  distinction  can  be 
made  between  persons  truly  weak,  and  but  pretending  80» 
For  all  that  pretend  to  it,  are  to  be  allowed  the  same  liberty^ 
whatsoever  it  be ;  for  no  man's  spirit  is  known  to  any  but  to 
God  and  himself :  and  therefore  pretences  and  realities  in 
this  case  are  both  alike  in  order  to  the  public  toleration. 
And  this  very  thing  is  one  argument  to  persuade  a  negative^ 
For  the  chief  thing  in  this  case  is  the  concernment  of  public 
goyemment,  which  is  then  most  of  all  violated,  when  what 
may  prudently  be  permitted  to  some  purposes,  may  be  de- 
manded to  many  more,  and  the  piety  of  the  laws  abused  to 
the  impiety  of  other  men's  ends.  And  if  laws  be  made  so 
malleable  as  to  comply  with  weak  consciences,  he  that  hath 
a  mind  to  disobey,  is  made  impregnable  against  the  4^oeTci*- 
tive  power  of  th^  laws  by  this  pretence.  For. a  weak  coa- 
science  signifies  nothing  in  this  case,  but  a  dislike  of  the  law 
upon  a  contrary  persuasion.  For  if  some  weak  consciences 
do  obey  the  ]aw»  and  others  do  not,  it  is  not  their  weakness 
indefinitely  that  is  the  cause  of  it>  but  a  definite  and  particu- 
lar persuasion  to  the  contrary.  So  that  if  such  a  pretence  be 
excuse  sufficient  from  obeying,  then  the  law  is  a  sanction 
obliging  every  one  to  obey  that  hath  a  mind  to  it,  and  he  that 
hath  not,  may  choose ;  that  is,  it  is  no  law  at  all ;  for  he  that 
hath  a  mind  to  it>  may  do  it  if  there  be  no  law ;  and  he  that 
hath  no  mind  to  it,  need  not  for  all  the  law. 

4.  And  therefore^  the  witof  man  cannot  prudently  frame 
a  law  of  that  temper  and  expedient,  but  either  he  must  lose 
the  formality  of  a  law,  and  neither  have  power  coerckive  nor 
obligatory^  but  *  ad  arbitrium  inferiorum ;'  or  else  it  cwnot,. 
antecedently  to  the  particular  case,  give  leave  to  %ny  sort  of 
men  to  disagree  or  disobey* 

5.  Secondly :  suppose  that  a  law  be  made  with  great  rte- 
aon,  so  aa  to  satisfy  divers  persons  pious  and  prudent>,thaiit 
complies  with  the  necessity  of  government,  and  promotes  the 
interest  of  God's  service  and  public  order,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  these  persona,  which  are  obedient  sons  of 
the  church,  may  be  as  zealous  for  the  public  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  as  others  for  their  opinion  against  it,. 
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(uicl  may  be  as  mueh  scandalized  if  disobedience  be  tolerated, 
as  others  are  if  the  law  be  exacted :  and  what  shall  be  done 
in  this  case  f  Both  sorts  of  men  cannot  be  complied  withal : 
because  as  these  pretend  to  be  offended  at  the  law^  and  by 
consequence  (if  they  understand  the  consequents  of  their 
own  opinion)  at  them  that  obey  the  law ;  so  the  others  are 
justly  offended  at  them^  that  unjustly  disobey  it.  If  there- 
fore there  be  any  on  the  right  side  as  confident  and  zealous 
as  they  who  are  on  the  wrong  side,  then  the  disagreeing  per- 
sons are  not  to  be  Complied  with»  to  avoid  giving  offence : 
for  if  they  be,  offence  is  given  to  better  persons ;  and  so  the 
toischief,  which  such  complying  seeks  to  prevent,  is  made 
greater  and  mor^  unjust,  obedience  is  discouraged,  and  dis- 
obedience is  legally  canonized  for  the  result  of  a  holy  and  a 
tender  conscience^ 

6.  Thirdly :  such  complying  with  the  disagreeings  of  a 
sort  of  men,  is  the  total  overthrow  of  all  discipline,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  no  laws  of  public  worship,  than  to  rescind 
tbem  in  the  very  constitution;  and  there  can  be  no  end  in 
making  the  sanctification,  but  to  make  the  law  ridiculous, 
and  the  authority  contemptible.  For,  to  say  that  complying 
with  weak  consciences,  in  the  very  framing  of  a  law  of  dis- 
cipline, is  the  way  to  preserve  unity,  were  all  one  as  to  say, 
to  take  away  all  laws  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  disobe- 
dience.    In  such  matters  of  indifferency,  the  best  way  of 
cementing  the  fraction,  is  to  unite  the  parts  in  the  autho- 
rity ;  for  then  the  question  is  but  one,  viz.  whether  the  au- 
thority must  be  obeyed  or  not.  But  if  a  permission  be  givea 
of  disputing  the  particulars,  the  questions  become  next  to 
infinite.    A  mirror  when  it  is  broken,  represents  the  object 
multiplied  and  divided  :  but  if  it  be  entire,  and  through  one 
^iitre  transmits  the  species  to  the  eye,  the  vision  is  one  and 
natural.    Laws  are  the  mirror  in  which  men  are  to  dress 
and  compose  their  actions,  and  therefore  must  not  be  broken 
?¥ith  auoh  clauses  of  exception,  which  may,  without  remedy, 
be  abused  to  the  prejudice  of  authority,  and  peace,  and  aU 
human  sanctions.    And  I  have  known  in  some  churches, 
that  this  pretence  hath  been  nothing  but  a  design  to  disr 
credit  the  law,  to  dismantle  the  authority  that  made  it,  to 
raise  their  own  credit  and  a  trophy  of  their  zeal,  to  make  it 
a  characteristic  note  of  a  sect,  and  the  cognizance  of  holy 
persons :  and  yet  the  men  that  claimed  exemption  from  th^ 

L  2 
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laws  upon  pretence  of  having  weak  consciences,  if  in  hearty 
expression  you  had  told  them  so  to  their  heads,  they  would 
have  spit  in  your  face,  and  were  so  far  from  confessing  them- 
selves weak,  that  they  thought  themselves  able  to  give  laws 
to  Christendom,  to  instruct  the  greatest  clerks,  and  to  cate- 
chise the  church  herself.  And,  which  is  the  worst  of  all, 
they  who  were  perpetually  clamorous  that  the  severity  of 
the  laws  should  slacken  as  to  tbeir  particular,  and  in  matter 
adiaphorous  (in  which,  if  the  church  hath  any  autllority,  she 
hath  power  to  make  laws)  to  indulge  a  leave  to  them  to  do 
as  they  list, — yet  were  the  most  imperious  amongst  men, 
most  decretory  in  t1>eir  sentences,  and  most  impatient  of 
any  disagreeing  from  them,  though  in  the  least  minute  and 
particular:  whereas,  by  all  the  justice  of  the  world,  they 
who  persuade  such  a  compliance  in  matters  of  fact,  and  of 
so  little  question,  should  not  deny  to  tolerate  persons,  that 
diflfer  m  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  contestation. 

7.  Fourthly :  but  yet  since  all  things  almost  in  the  world 
have  been  made  matters  of  dispute,  and  the  will  of  some 
men,  and  the  malice  of  others,  and  the  infinite  industry  and 
pertinacy  of  contesting,  and  resolution  to  conquer,  hath 
abused  some  persons  innocently  into  a  persuasion  that  even 
the  laws  themselves,  though  never  so  prudently  constituted, 
are  superstitious,  or  impious ; — such  persons,  who  are  other- 
wise pious,  humble,  and  religious,  are  not  to  be  destroyed 
for  such  matters,  which  in  themselves  are  not  of  concern- 
ment to  salvation,  and  neither  are  so  accidentally  to  such 
men  and  in  such  cases  where  they  are  innocently  abused,  and 
they  err  without  purpose  and  design.  And  therefore,  if 
there  be  a  public  disposition  in  some  persons  to  dislike  laws 
of  a  certain  quality,  if  it  be  foreseen,  it  is  to  be  considered 
'  in  lege  dicenda ;'  and  whatever  inconvenience  or  particular 
offence  is  foreseen,  is  either  to  be  directly  avoided  in  the 
faiw,  or  else  a  compensation  in  the  excellency  of  the  law,  and 
certain  advantages  made  to  outweigh  their  pretensions. 
But '  in  lege  jam  dicta,'  because  there  may  be  a  necessity 
some  persons  should  have  a  liberty  indulged  them,  it  is  ne- 
i^essary  diat  the  governors  of  the  church  should  be  intrusted 
with  a  power  to  consider  the  particular  case,  and  indulge  a 
liberty  to  the  person,  and  grant  personal  dispensations. 
This,  I  say,  is  to  be  done  at  several  times,  upon  particulat 
instance,  upon  singular  considera^pn,  and  new  emergencies: 
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But  that  a  whole  kind  of  men,  such  a  kind  to  which  all  men, 
without  possibility  of  being  confuted,  may  pretend,  should, 
at  once,  in  the  very  frame  of  the  law,  be  permitted  to  dis- 
obey, is  to  nullify  the  law,  to  destroy  discipline,  and  to  hallow 
disobedience ;  it  takes  away  the  obliging  part  of  the  law, 
and  makes  that  the  thing  enacted  shall  not  be  enjoined,  but 
tolerated  only ;  it  destroys  unity  and  uniformity,  which  to 
preserve  was  the  very  end  of  such  laws  of  discipline;  it  bends 
the  rule  to  the  thing  which  is  to  be  ruled,  so  that  the  law 
obeys  the  subject,  not  the  subject  the  law ;  it  is  to  make  a 
law  for  particulars,  not  upon  general  reason  and  congruity, 
against  the  prudence  and  design  of  all  laws  in  the  world, 
and  absolutely  without  the  example  ofany- church  in  Christ- 
endom ;  it  prevents  no  scandal,  for  some  will  be  scandalized 
at  the  authority  itself,  some  at  the  complying  and  remissness 
of  discipline,  and  several  men  at  matters  and  upon  ends  con- 
tradictory :  all  which  cannot,  some  ought  not,  to  be  com«- 
plied  withal. 

8.  Sixthly :  the  sum  is  this.  The  end  of  the  laws  of  disci* 
pline  are  in  an  immediate  order  to  the  conservation  and 
pmaraent  of  the  public ;  and  therefore  Uie  laws  must  not  so 
tolerate,  as  by  conserving  persons  to  destroy  themselves  and 
the  public  benefit :  but  if  there  be  cause  for  it,  they  must  be 
eassated ;  or  if  there  be  no  sufficient  cause,  the  complyings 
must  be  so  as  may  best  preserve  the  particulars  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  public  end,  which,  because  it  is  primarily  in- 
tended, is  of  greatest  consideration.  But  the  particulars, 
whether  of  case  or  person,  are  to  be  considered  occasionally 
and  emergently  by  the  judges,  but  cannot  aptecedently  and 
jegularly  be  determined  by  a  law. 

9,  But  this  sort  of  men  is  of  so  general  pretence,  that  all 
laws  and  all  judges  may  easily  be  abused  by  them.  Those 
sects  which  are  signified  by  a  name,  which  have  a  system  of 
articles,  a  body  of  profession,  may  be  more  clearly  deter- 
mined in  their  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  per- 
.mitting  their  professions  and  assemblies. 

I  shall  instance  in  two,  which  are  most  troublesome  and 
most  disliked,  and  by  an  account  made  of  these,  we  may 
make  judgment  what  may  be  done  toward^  others  whose 
Wrors  are  not  apprehended  of  so  great  malignity.  The  men 
I  mean,  are  the  anabaptists,  and  the  papists- 
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SECTION   XVIII. 

A  particular  Consideration  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Anabaptists^ 

1.  In  the  anabaptists,  I  consider  only  their  two  capital 
opinions,  the  one  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  other 
against  magistracy:  and  because  they  produce  different 
judgments  and  yarious  effects,  all  their  other  fancies,  which 
vary'as  the  moon  does,  may  stand  or  fall  in  their  proportion 
and  likeness  to  these. 

2.  And  first  I  consider  their  denying  baptism  to  infants. 
Although  it  be  a  doctrine  justly  condemned  by  the  most 
sorts  of  Christians  upon  great  grounds  of  reason^  yet  pos- 
sibly their  defence  may  be  so  great  as  to  take  off  much,  and 
rebate  the  edge  of  their  adversaries*  assault.  It  will  be  nei« 
ther  unpleasant  nor  unprofitable  to  draw  a  short  scheme  of 
plea  for  each  party ;  the  result  of  which  possibly  may  be, 
that  though  they  be  deceived,  yet  they  have  so  great  excuse 
on  their  side,  that  their  error  is  not  impudent  or  vincible. 
The  baptism  of  infants  rests  principally  and  usually  upou 
this  discourse. 

3.  When  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham  for  himself 
and  his  posterity,  into  which  the  Gentiles  were  reckoned  by 
spiritual  adoption,  he  did,  for  the  present,  consign  that  cove* 
pant  with  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  The  extent  of 
which  rite  was  to  all  his  family,  from  the  '  major-domo'  to 
the  '  proselytus  domicilio,*  and  to  infants  of  eight  days  old, 
Kow  the  very  nature  of  this  covenant  being  a  covenant  of 
faith  for  its  formality,  and  with  all  faithful  people  for  the 
object,  and  circumcision  being  a  seal  of  this  covenant,  if 
ever  any  rite  do  supervene  to  consign  the  same  covenant, 
that  rite  must  acknowledge  circumcision  for  its  type  and 
precedent.  And  this  the  apostle  tells  us  in  express  doctrine. 
Now  the  nature  of  a  type  is,  to  give  some  proportions  to  its 
successor  the  antitype ;  and  they  both  being  seals  of  the 
same  righteousness  of  faith,  it  will  not  easily  be  found  where 
these  two  seals  have  any  such  distinction  in  their  nature  or 
purposes,  as  to  appertain  to  persons  of  differing  capacity, 
and  not  equally  concern  all.  And  this  argument  was  thought 
of  so  much  force  by  some  of  those  excellent  men^  which 
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were  bishops  in  the  primitive  church,  that  a  good  bishop 
writ  an  epistle  to  St.  Cyprian,  to  know  of'  him,  whether  or 
no  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  infants  before  the  eighth  day* 
because  the  type  of  baptism  was  mini8tere4  in  that  circum- 
cision; he,  in  his  discourse,  supposing  that  the  first  rite 
was  a  direction  to  the  second,  which  prevailed  with  him  i^jO 
£ur  as  to  believe  it  to  limit  every  circumstance. 

4.  And  not  only  this  type,  but  the  acts  of  Christ  which 
were  previous  to  the  institution  of  baptism,  did  prepare  our 
understanding  by  such  impresses  as  were  sufficient  to  .pro* 
duce  such  persuasions  in  us,  that  Christ  intended  this  minis- 
try for  the  actual  advantage  of  infants  as  well  as  of  persons 
gf  understanding.  For 'Christ  commanded  that  children 
should  be  brought  unto  him ;  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  he 
imposed  hands  on  them  and  blessed  them;'  and  without  ques- 
tion did^  by  such  acts  of  favour,  consign  his  love  to  them, 
and  them  to  a  capacity  of  an  eternal  participation  of  it.  And 
possibly  the  invitation  which  Christ  made  to  all  to  come  to 
faim,  all  them  that  are  heavy  laden,  did,  in  its  proportion, 
concern  infants,  as  much  as  others,  if  they  be  guilty  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  if  that  sin  be  a  burden,  and  presses  them  to 
any  spiritual  danger  or  inconvenience.  And  if  they  be  not, 
yet  Christ,  who  was  {as  TertuUian*s  phrase  is) '  nuUius  poeni- 
tentisB  debitor,'  guilty  of  no  sin,  *'  obliged  to  no  repentance," 
needing  no  purification  and  no  pardon,  was  baptized  by  St 
John's  baptism,  which  was  the  baptism  of  repentance.  And 
it  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  that  since  the  grace  of 
Christ  is  as  large  as  the  prevarication  of  Adam,  all  they  who 
are  made  guilty  by  the  first  Adam,  should  be  cleansed  by  the 
second.  But  as  they  are  guilty  by  another  man's  act,  so  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  font  to  be  purified  by  others ;  there 
being  the  same  proportion  of  reason,  that  by  others'  acts  they 
should  be  relieved,  who  were  in  danger  of  perishing  by  the  acts 
of  others.  And  therefore  St  Austin  argues  excellently  to  this 
purpose ;  **  Accommodatillis  mater  ecclesia  aliorum  pedes,  ut 
veniant ;  aliorum  cor,  ut  credant ;  aliorum  linguam,  ut  fa- 
teantur :  ut  quoniam,  qu6d  ®gri  sunt,  alio  peccante  prsegra- 
vantur,  sic,  cikm  sani  fiant,  alio  confitente  salventur*."  And 
Justin  Martyr ;  'A&oi/vrai  8l  rwi;  8to  tov  fiairrtafiaTo^  aya^iv 
vi  fipifn  ry  wIoth  twv  wpoaf^epovnav  avra  r^  ^aaricrfiaTi*'. 

6.  But  whether  they  have  original  sin  or  no,  yet,  take 
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tfaem  '  in  puris  naturolibus/  tbey  cannot  go  to  God,  or  attain 
to  eternity^  to  which  they  were  intended  in  their  first  being 
and  creation ;  and  therefore  much  less  since  their  naturals 
are  impaired  by  *the  curse  on  human  nature,  procured  by 
Adam's  prevarication.  And  if  a  natural  agent  cannot  '  in 
fAris  naturalibus'  attain  to  heaven,  which  is  a  supernatural 
end, — much  less  when  it  is  loaden  with  accidental  and  griev- 
ous impediments.  Now  then  since  the  only  way  revealed  to 
us  of  acquiring  heaven  is  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  first  inlet 
into  Ohristianity  and  access  to  him  is  by  baptism,  as  appears 
by  the  perpetual  analogy  of  the  New  Testament ;  either  in- 
fants are  not  persons  capable  of  that  end  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature,  and  to  which  the  soul  of  man  in  its 
being  made  immortal  was  essentially  designed,  and  so  are 
miserable  and  deficient  from  the  very  end  of  humanity,  if 
they  die  before  the  use  of  reason ;— or  else  they  must  be 
brought  to  Christ  by  the  church-doors,  that  is,  by  the  font 
and  waters  of  baptism. 

6.  And  in  reason  it  seems  more  pregnant  and  plausible, 
that  infants  rather  than  men  of  understanding  should  be 
baptized.  For  since  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depends 
upon  divine  institution  and  immediate  benediction,  and  that 
they  produce  their  effects,  independently  upon  man,  in  them 
that  do  not  hinder  their  operation ;  since  infants  cannot,  by 
any  acts  of  their  own,  promote  the  hope  of  their  own  salva- 
tion, which  men  of  reason  and  choice  may,  by  acts  of  virtue 
and  election;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  Qod, 
the  honour  and  excellency  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  its  institution,  that  it  should  in  infants  supply  the 
want  of  human  acts  and  free  obedience:  which  the  very 
thing  itself  seems  to  say  it  does,  because  its  effect  is  from 
God,  and  requires  nothing  on  man's  part,  but  that  its  efficacy 
be  not  hindered.  And  then  in  infants  the  disposition  is  equal, 
and  the  necessity  more ;  they  cannot  '  ponere  obicem,'  and 
by  the  same  reason  cannot  do  other  acts,  which  without  the 
sacraments  do  advantages  towards  our  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
therefore  have  more  need  to  be  supplied  by  an  act  and  an 
institution  divine  and  supernatural. 

7.  And  this  is  not  only  necessary  in  respect  of  the  con^^ 
dition  of  infants'  incapacity  to  do  acts  of  grace,  but  also  in 
obedience  to  divine  precept.  For  Christ  made  a  law  whose 
sanction  is  with  an  exclusive  negative  to  them  that  are  no 
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Wptized ;  **  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  wateir  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  If  then  in* 
fonts  have  a  capacity  of  being  coheirs  with  Christ  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  Father,  as  Christ  affirm^  they  have,  by  saying, 
*'  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  then  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  be  brought  to  baptism  ;  there  being 
an  absolute  exclusion  or  all  persons  not  baptized  and  all  per- 
sons not  spiritual,  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

8.  But  indeed  it  is  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  hap- 
piness of  infants,  a  denying  to  them  an  exemption  from  the 
final  condition  of  beasts  and  insectiles,  or  else  a  designing  of 
them  to  a  worse  misery,  to  say  that  God  hath  not  appointed 
some  external  or  internal  means  of  bringins:  them  to  an  eter- 
nal  happiness.  Internal  they  have  none ;  for  grace  being  an 
improvement  and  heightening  the  faculties  of  nature  in  order 
to  a  heightened  and  supernatural  end,  grace  hath  no  in-r 
fiuence  or  efficacy  upon  their  faculties,  who  can  do  no  na- 
tural acts  of  understanding;  and  if  there  be  no  external 
means,  then  they  are  destitute  of  all  hopes  and  possibilities 
pf  salvation. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  bath  provided  better,  i^nd  told 
us  accordingly,  for  he  hath  made  a  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  infants  as  well  as  to  men :  '*  The  promise  is  made 
to  you  and  to  your  children,"  said  St.  Peter  *= ;  '  the  promise 
of  the  Father/  'the  propiise  that  he  would  send  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Now  if  you  ask  how  this  promise  shall  be  conveyed 
to  our  children,  we  have  an  express  out  of  the  same  sermon 
of  St.  Peter;  *'  Be  baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  So  that  therefore,  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  promised,  and  baptism  is  the  means  of  receiving  the  pro- 
mise,— therefore  baptism  pertains  to'  them,  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise, which  is  the  effect  of  baptism,  does  appertain.  And 
that  we  may  not  think  this  argument  is  fallible,  or  of  human 
collection,  observe  that  it  is  the  argument  of  the  same  Apostle 
in  express  terms:  for  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  family, 
he  justified  his  proceeding  by  this  very  medium,  "  Shall  we 
deny  baptism  to  them,  who  have  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  wef"  Which  discourse,  if  it  be  reduced  to 
£onn  of  argument,  says  this ;  they  that  are  capable  of  the 
same  grace,  are  receptive  of  the  same  sign :  but  then  (to 
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make  the  syllogism  up  with  an  assamption  proper  to  our  pre* 
sent  purpose)  infants  are  capable  of  the  same  grace,  that  is, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (for  *  the  promise  is  to  our  children'  as 
well  as  to  us,  and  St.  Paul  says  '  the  children  of  believing 
parents  are  holy/  and  therefore  have  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is 
the  fountain  of  holiness  and  sanctification) :  therefore  they 
are  to  receive  the  sign  tod  the  seal  of  it,  that  is,  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism. 

10.  And  indeed,  since  God  entered  a  covenant  with  the 
Jews,  which  did  also  actually  involve  their  children,  and  gave 
them  a  sign  to  establish  the  covenant  and  its  appendant 
promise,  either  God  does  not  so  much  love  the  church  as  he 
did  the  synagogue,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel  are  more 
restrained  than  the  mercies  of  the  Law,  God  having  made  a 
covenant  with  the  infants  of  Israel,  and  none  with  the  child- 
ren of  Christian  parents ;  or  if  he  hath,  yet  we  want  the  com- 
fort  of  its  consignation;  and  unless  our  children  are  to  be 
baptized,  and  so  entitled  to  the  promises  of  the  new  cove* 
nant,  as  the  Jewish  babes  were  by  circumcision,  this  mercy, 
which  appertains  to  infants,  is  so  secret  and  undeclared  and 
unconsigned,  that  we  want  much  of  that  mercy  and  outward 
testimony,  which  gave  them  comfort  and  assurance.  • 

11.  And  in  proportion  to  these  precepts  and  revelations 
was  the  practice  apostolical :  for  they  (to  whom  Christ  gave 
in  preoept  to  "  make  disciples  all  nations,  baptizing  them,'* 
and  knew  that  nations  without  children  never  were,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  passively  concerned  in  thiit  commission) 
baptized  whole  families,  particularly  that  of  Stephanas  and 
divers  others,  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable  there  were 
Bome  minors,  if  not  sucking  babes.  And  this  practice  did 
descend  upon  the  church  in  after-ages  by  tradition  aposto- 
lical. Of  this  we  have  sufficient  testimony  from  Origen ; 
"Pro  hoc  ecclesia  ab  apostolis  traditionem  accepit,  etiam 
parvulis  baptismum  dare' :''  and  St.  Austin, " Hoc  ecclesia  i 
majorum  fide  percepit*."  And  generally  all  writers  (as  Cal- 
vin says)  affirm  the  same  thing.  For,  ''  NuUus  est  scriptor 
tam  vetnstus,  qui  non  ejus  originem  ad  apostolorum  seculum 
pro  certo  referat'."  From  hence  the  conclusion  is,  that  in- 
fants ought  to  be  baptized,  that  it  is  simply  necessary,  that 

'  In  Rom.  6.  torn.  C.  p.  545.  *  Senn.  10.  de  verb.  Apoat  c  2. 
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they  mho  deny  it,  are  beietics ;  and  Buch  are  not  to  be  en- 
dured, because  they  deny  to  in&nts  hopes,  and  take  a'way 
the  poKnbility  of -their  saltation,  vhich  is 'revealed  to  us  on 
no  other  condition  of  which  they  are  capable  but  baptism. 
For  by  the  insinuation  of  the  type,  by  the  action  of  Christy 
by  the  title  infants  have  to  h'eaTen,  by  the  precept  of*  the 
Gospel,  by  the  energy  of  the  promise,,by  the  reasonableness 
of  Jthe  thing,  by  the  infinite  necessity  on  the  infants'  part> 
by  the  practice  apostolical,  by  their  tradition  and  the  univer*^ 
sal  practice  of  the  church,  by  all  these  God  and  good  people 
proclaim  the  lawfulness,  the  conveniency,  and  the  necessity, 
of  infants' baptism. 

12.  To  all  this  the  anabaptist  gives  a  soft  and  gentle  an- 
swer,  that  it  is  a  goodly  harangue,  which  upon  strict  exami- 
nation will  come  to  nothing ;  that  it  pretends  -fairly,  and  sig- 
nifies little ;  4hat  some  of  these  allegations  are  false,  some 
impertinent,  and  all  the  rest  insufficient. 

13.  For  the  argument  from  circumcision  is  invalid  upon 
infinite  considerations.     Figures  and  types  prove  nothing, 
unless  a  commandment  go  along  with  them,  or  some  express 
to  signify  such  to  be  their  purpose.  For  the  deluge  of  waters 
and  the  ark  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of  baptism,  said  Peter ; 
and  if  therefore  the  circumstances  of  one  should  be  drawn 
to  the  other,  we  should  make  baptism  a  prodigy  rather  Aan 
a  rite.    The  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  the  eucharist,  which 
succeeds  the  other  as  baptism  does  to  circumcision ;  but  be- 
cause there  was  in  the  manducation  of  the  paschal  lamb  no 
prescription  of  sacramental  drink,  shall  we  thence  conclude, 
that  the  eucharist  is  to  be  ministered  but  in  one  kind  i 
And  even  in  the  very  instance  of  this  argument,  supposing 
a  correspondence  of  analogy  between  circumpision  and 
baptism,  yet  there  is  no  correspondence  of  identity.     For 
although  it'  were  granted,  that  both  of  them  ciid  consign 
the  covenant  of  faith,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stance of  children's  being  circumcised  that  so  concerns  that 
mystery  but  that  it  might  very  well  be  given  to  children, 
and  yet  baptism  only  to  men  of  reason.    Because  circumci- 
sion left  a  character  in  the  flesh,  which  being  imprinted  upon 
infants,  did  its  work  to  them  when  they  came  to  age  ;  and 
buch  a  character  was  necessary,  because  there  was  no  word 
added  to  the  sign :  but  baptism  imprints  nothing  that  remains 
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On  the  body ;  and  if  it  leaves  a  character  at  all,  it  is  upon  the 
Boul,  to  which  also  the  word  is  added,  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  sacrament  as  the  sign  itself  is.     For  both  which 
reasons  it  is  requisite  that  the  persons  baptized  should  be 
icapable  of  reason,  that  they  may  be  capable  both  of  the  word 
of  the  sacrament,  and  the  impress  made  upon  the  spirit. 
Since  therefore  the  reason  of  this  parity  does  wholly  fail, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  infer  a  necessity  of  complying  in  this 
circumstance  of  age  any  more  than  in  the  other  annexes  of 
the  type.     And  the  case  is  clear  in  the  bishop's  question  to 
Cyprian :  for  why  shall  n6t  infants  be  baptized  just  upon  the 
eighth  day  as  well  as  circumcised'?  If  the  correspondence  of 
the  rites  be  an  argument'to  infer  one  circumstance,  which  is 
impertinent  and  accidental  to  the  mysteriousness  of  the  rite, 
why  shall  it  not  infer  all  ?   And  then  also  females  must  not 
be  baptized,  because  they  were  not  circumcised.    But  it  were 
more  proper,  if  we  would  understand  it  right,  to  prosecute 
the  analogy  from  the  type  to  the  antitype  by  way  of  letter, 
and  spirit,  and  signification;  and  as  circumcision  figures  bap^ 
tism,  so  also  the  adjuncts  of  the  circumcision  shall  signify 
something  spiritual  in  the  adherences  of  baptism.     And 
therefore  as  infants  were  circumcised,  so  spiritual  infants 
shall  be  baptized,  which  is  spiritual  circumcision :  for  there- 
fore babes  had  the  ministry  of  the  type,  to  signify  that  we 
must,  when  we  give  our  names  to  Christ,  become  v^irio^  h 
vovfipl^t  "  children  in  malice ;"  "  for  unless  you  become  like 
one  of  these  little  ones,  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  said  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  then  the  type  is 
made  complete.     And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  sense  of 
the  primitive  church:  for  in  the  age  next  to  the  apostles  they 
gave  to  all  baptized  persons  milk  and  honey,  to  represent  to 
them  their  duty,  that  though  in  age  and  understanding  they 
were  men,  yet  they  were  babes  in  Christ,  and  children  in  ma- 
lice.   But  to  infer  the  sense  of  the  paedo-baptists,  is  so  weak 
a  manner  of  arguing,  that  Austin,  whose  device  it  was  (and 
men  use  to  be  in  love  with  their  own. fancies),  at  the  most 
pretended  it  but  as  probable  and  a  mere  conjecture. 

14.  And  as  ill  success  will  they.have  with  the  other  arv 
guments  as  with  this.  For  from  the  action  of  Christ's  bless-r 
ing  infants  to  infer  that  they  are  to  be  baptized,  prov^  i^Qt 
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thing  so  much,  as  that  there  is  great  want  of  better  argu- 
ments. The  conclusion  would  be,  with  more  probability, 
derived  thus :  Christblessed  children  and  so  dismissed  them, 
but  baptized  them  not ;  therefore  infants  are  not  to  be  bap- 
tized. But  let  this  be  as  weak  as  its  enemy,  yet  that  Christ 
did  not  baptize  them  is  an  argument  sufficient  that  Christ 
hath  other  ways  of  bringing  them  to  heaven  than  by  baptism, 
he  passed  his  act  of  grace  upon  them  by  benediction  and  im- 
position of  hands. 

15.  And  therefore,  although  neither  infants  nor  any  man 
'  in  puris  naturalibus'. can  attain  to  a  supernatural  end,  with- 
out the  addition  of  some  instrument  or  means  of  God's  ap- 
pointing ordinarily  and  regularly ;  yet  where  God  hath  not 
appointed  a  rule  nor  an  order,  as  in  the  case  of  infants  we 
contend  he  hath  not, — the  argument  is  invalid.  And  as  we 
are  sure  that  God  hath  not  commanded  infants  to  be  bap- 
tized; so  we  are  sure  God  will  do  them  no  injustice,  nor  damn 
them  for  what  they  cannot  help. 

16.  And  therefore  let  them  be  pressed  with  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  are  consequent  to  original  sin,  yet  either  it 
will  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  infants,  so  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  condemn  them ;  or  if  it  could,  yet  the  mercy  and  abso- 
lute goodness  of  God  will  secure  them,  if  he  takes  them  away 
before  they  can  glorify  him  with  a  free  obedience.  "  Quid 
ergd  festinat  innocens  eetas  ad  r^missionem  peccatorum  ?'' 
was  the  question  of  TertuUian**.  He  knew  no  such  danger 
from  their  original  guilt,  as  to  drive  them  to  a  laver,  of 
which  in  '^  that  age  of  innocence"  they  had  no  need,  as  he 
conceived.  And  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  of  flying 
to  the  help  of  others  for  tongue,  and  heart,  and  faith, 
and  predispositions  to  baptism :  for  what  need  all  this  ^tir  ? 
As  infants  without  their  own  consent,  without  any  act  of 
their  own,  and  without  any  exterior  solemnity,  contracted  th^ 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  and  so  are  liabje  to  all  the  punishment, 
which  can  with  justice  descend  upon  his  posterity,  who  ara 
personally  innocent ;  so  infants  shall  be  restoried  without  any 
solemnity  or  act  of  their  own,  or  of  any  other  men  for  them^ 
by  the  second  Adam,  by  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
his  righteousness  and  mercies  applied  either  immediately,  ot 
how  or  when  he  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint.    And  so  A  us* 

^  De  BiiptitiD. 
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tin's  argament  wAl  co«m  to  tiotIiing«  withoot  any  need  of 
godfathers,  or  the  feith  of  any  body  else.  And  it  is  too  nac- 
row  a  conception  of  God  Almighty,  because  he  hath  tied  ns 
to  the  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  own  institution, 
that  therefore  he  hath  tied  himself  to  it^  Many  thousand 
ways  there  are^  by  which  God  can  bring  any  reasonable  soul 
to  himself:  but  nothing  is  more  unreasonable,  than,  because 
he  hath  tied  all  men  of  yean  and  discretion  to  tliis  way, 
therefore  we,  of  our  own  heads,  shall  carry  infants  to  him 
that  way  without  his  direction.  The  conceit  is  poor  and  low, 
and  the  action  consequent  to  it  is  too  bold  and  yenturous* 
**  Mysterium  meum  mihi  et  filiis  domus  mes/'  Let  him  do 
what  he  please  to  infants,  we  must  not. 

17.  Only  this  is  certain,  that  God  hath  as  great  care  of 
infants  as  of  others ;  and  because  they  have  no  capacity  of 
doing  such  acts  as  may  be  in  order  to  acquiring  salvation, 
God  will,  by  his  own  immediate  mercy,  bring  them  thither, 
where  he  hath  intended  them :  but  to  say  that  therefore  he  ' 
will  do  it  by  an  external  act  and  ministry,  and  that  confined 
to  a  particular,  viz*  this  rite  and  no  other,  is  no  good  argu« 

V  ment,  unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means,  or  that 
he  had  said  he  would  not.  And  why  cannot  God  as  well  do 
his  mercies  to  infants  now  immediately,  as  he  did  before  the 
institution  either  of  circumcision  or  baptism  i 

18.  However,  there  is^no  danger  that  infants  should  pe- 
rish for  want  of  this  external  ministry,  much  less  for  preva- 
ricating Christ's  precepts  of  *'  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit,"  8lc. 
For  first,  the  water  and  the  Spirit  in  this  place  signify  the 
same  thing ;  and  by  water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit, 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  soul,  as  appears  in  its  parallel 
place  of  Christ '  baptizingwith  the  Spirit  and  with  fire/  For 
although  this  was  literally  fulfilled  in  Pentecost,  yet  morally 
there  is  more  in  it ;  for  it  is  the  sign  of  the  effect  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  his  productions  upon  the  soul ;  and  it  was  an 
excellency  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  office,  that  he  baptizes 
all  that  come  to  him,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  widi  fire :  for 
so  St.  John,  preferring  Christ's  mission  and  office  before  his 
own,  tells  the  Jews,  not  Christ's  disciples,  that  Christ  should 
baptize  them  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  ''all  that 
come  to  him,"  as  John  the  Baptist  did  with  water;  for  so  lies 
the  antithesis.    And  you  may  as  well  conclude,  that  infants 
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mmt  also  pass  through  the  fire  as  through  the  water.    And 
that  we  may  not  think  this  a  trick  to  elude  the  pressure  of 
this  place,  Peter  says  the  same  thing :  for  when  hp  had  said 
that  baptism  saves  us,  he  adds  by  way  of  explication,  '*  not 
the  washing  of  the  fiesh,  but  the  confidence  of  a  good  con-^ 
science  towards  God;"  plainly  saying,  that  it  is  not  water,  ov 
the  purifying  of  the  body,  but  the  cleansing  of  the  Spirit, 
that  does  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  baptism* 
And  if  our  Saviour's  exclusive  negative  be  expounded  by 
analogy  to  this  of  Peter,  as  certainly  the  other  parallel  in* 
stance  must,  and  this  may, — ^then  it  will  be  so  far  from  proving 
the  necessity  of  infants'  baptism,  that  it  can  conclude  for  no 
man  that  he  is  obliged  to  the  rite ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
baptism  is  only  to  derive  from  the  very  words  of  institution^ 
and  not  to  be  forced  from  words  which  were  spoken  before 
it  was  ordained.    But  to  let  pass  this  advantage,  and  to  sup^ 
pose  it  meant  of  ^external  baptism,  yet  this  no  more  infers  a 
necessity  of  infants'  baptism,  than  the  other  words  of  Christ 
infer  a  necessity  to  give  them  the  holy  communion ;  **  Nisi 
coo^deritis  camem  filii  hominis,  et  biberitis  sanguinem,  non 
introibitis  in  regnum  coBlorum :"  and  yet  we  do  not  think 
these  words  sufficient  argument  to  communicate  them.     If 
men  therefore  will  do  us  justice,  either  let  them  give  both 
sacraments  to  infants,  as  some  ages  of  the  church  did,  or 
neither.    For  the  wit  of  man  is  not  able  to  shew  a  disparity 
in  the  sanction,  or  in  the  energy  of  its  expression.     And  Si- 
meon Thessalonipensis  derides ''  inertem  Latinorum"  XehtoXo* 
yfav,  as  we  express  it,  *' the  lazy  trifling  of  the  Latins,"  who 
dream  of  a  difference.     BajSal  r^c  0X0710^  2)ua  laA  arotrtac* 
Ka\  Sia  Tt /3itirr(?«c;  "  O  the  unreasonableness  and  absurdity ! 
For  why  do  you  baptize  them?*'  Meaning  that,  because  they 
are  equally  ignorant  in  baptism  as  in  the  eucharist,  that  which 
hinders  them  in  one,  is  the  same  impediment  in  both.-    And 
liherefor€  they  were  honest  that  understood  the  obligation  to 
be  parallel,  and  performed  it  accordingly :  and  yet  because 
we  say  -they  were  deceived  in  one  distance,  and  yet  the  oblt^ 
gation  (all  the  world  can  reasonably  say  but)  is  the  same ; 
they  are  as  honest  and  as  reasonable  that  do  neither.    And 
since  the  ancient  church  did,  with  an  equal  opinion  of  neces-* 
«ty,  give  them  the  communion,  and  yet  men  now-a-days  do 
not^*— why  shall  men  be  burdened  with  a  prejudice  and  a 
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name  of  obloquy  for  not  giving  the  infants  one  sacrathcnt 
more,  than  they  are  disliked  for  not  affording  them  the  other? 
If  anabaptist  shall  be  a  name  of  disgrace,  why  shall  not  some 
other  name  be  invented  for  them  that  deny  to  communicate 
infants,  which  shall  be  equally  disgraceful^  or  else  both  the 
bpinions  signified  by  such  names  be  accounted  no  disparage* 
ment,  but  receive  their  estimate  according  to  their  truth  ? 

19.  Of  which  truth,  since  we  are  now  taking  account  from 
pretences  of  Scripture,  it  is  considerable  that  the  discourse  of 
St.  Peter, — which  is  intended  for  the  entitling  infants  to  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  consequence  to  baptism, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  its  instrument  and  convenience, — ^is 
wholly  a  fancy,  and  hath  in  it  nothing  of  certainty  or  demon- 
stration, and  not  much  probability.  For  besides  that  the 
thing  itself  is  unreasonable,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  works  by 
the  heightening  and  improving  our  natural  faculties,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  promise  that  so  concerns  them  as  they  are 
reasonable  creatures,  and  may  have  a  title  to  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  nature,  but  no  possession  or  reception  of  it  till 
their  faculties  come  into  act;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  words 
mentioned  in  St.  Peter's  sermon  (which  are  the  only  record  of 
the  promise)  are  interpreted  upon  a  weak  mistake.  "The pro- 
mise belongs  to  you  and  to  your  children  '"  therefore  infant^ 
are  actually  receptive  of  it  in  that  capacity  :  that  is  the  ar* 
gument.  But  the  reason  of  it  is  not  yet  discovered^  Qor  ever 
will ;  for  "  to  you  and  your  children"  is  to  you  and  your  poste* 
rity,  to  you  and  your  children  when  they  are  of  the  same  car 
pacity,  in  which  you  are  effectually  receptive  of  the  promise; 
and  therefore  TertuUian  calls  infants,  "  designates  sanctitatis 
ac  per  hoc  etiam  salutis,"  *'  the  candidates  of  holiness  and 
salvation,  those  that  are  designed  to  it."  But  he  that,  when- 
ever the  word  '  children'  is  used  in  Scripture,  shall  by  '  chil- 
dren' understand  infants,  must  needs  believe  that  in  all  Israel 
there  were  no  men,  but  all  were  infants :  and  if  that  had 
been  true,  it  had  been  the  greater  wonder  they  should  overr 
come  the  Anakims,  and  beat  the  king  of  Moab,  and  march  so 
far,  and  discourse  so  well,  for  they  were  all  called  the  'child* 
ren  of  Israel.' 

20.  And  for  the  allegation  of  St.  Paul,  that  infants  are 
holy  if  their  parents  be  faithful, — it  signifies  nothing  but  that 
they  are  holy  by  designation,  just  as  Jeremy  and  John  Bap? 
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tbt  were  sanctified  in  their  mothers*  womb^  that  is,  they  were 
appointed  and  designed  for  holy  ministries*  but  had  not  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
all  that  sanctification :  and  just  so  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  are  sanctified,  that  is»  designed  to  the  senrice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  future  participation  of  the  promises. 

21.  And  as  the  promise  appertains  not  (for  aught  appeatft) 
to  infants,  in  that  capacity  and  consistence,  but  only  by  the 
title  of  their  being  reasonable  creatures,  and  when  they  come 
to  that  act  of  which  by  nature  they  have  the  faculty  ;  ^o  it 
did,  yet  baptism  is  not  the  means  of  conveying  the  Holy 
Ohost.  For  that  which  Peter  says» ''  Be  baptized,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  Holy  Ohost,"  signifies  no  more  than  this, — 
First  be  baptized,  and  then,  by  imposition  of  the  apostles' 
hands  (which  was  another  mystery  and  rite),  ye  shall  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Father. — And  this  is  nothing  but  an  insi« 
nuation  of  the  rite  of  confirmation,  as  is  to  this  sense  ex- 
pounded by  divers  ancient  authors  ;  and  in  ordinary  ministry 
the  effect  of  it  is  not  bestowed  upon  any  unbaptized  persons, 
for  it  is  in  order  next  after  baptism :  and  upon  this  ground 
Peter's  argument  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  was  concluding 
enough '  &  majori  ad  minus  ;'  thus  the  Holy  Ghost  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  his  family,  which  gift,  by  ordinary  mi- 
nistry, was  consequent  to  baptism  (not  as  the  effect  is  to  the 
cause  or  to  the  proper  instrument,  but  as  a  consequent  is  to 
an  antecedent  in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally  and  by  posi- 
tive institution  depending  upon  each  other)  ;  God  by  that 
miracle' did  give  testimony,  that  the  persons  of  the  men  were 
in  great  dispositions  towards  heaven,  and  therefore  were  to 
be  admitted  to  those  rites,  which'  are  the  ordinary  inlets  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  then  from  hence  to  argue  that 
wherever  there  is  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  same  grace, 
there  also  the  same  sign  is  to  be  ministered,  and  from  hence 
to  infer  pedo-baptism,  is  an  argument  very  fallacious  upon 
several  grounds.  First,  because  baptism  is  not  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  but  by  another  mystery  it  was  conveyed  or- 
dinarily and  extraordinarily,  it  was  conveyed  independently 
from  any  mystery  ;*  and  so  the  argument  goes  upon  a  wrong 
supposition.  Secondly,  if  the  supposition  were  true,  the 
proposition  built  upon  it  is  false  ;  for  they  that  are  capable 
of  the  same  grace,  are  not  always  capable  of  the  same  sign : 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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for  women  udder  the  law  of  Moses^  although  they  were  ca- 
liable  of  the  righteoH6ne«8  of  faith,  yet  they  were  not  capable 
of  the  sign  of  circamcisioB.  For  God  does  not  always  con- 
vey his  graces  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  some  mediately, 
to  others  immediately ;  and  there  is  no  better  instance  in  the 
world  of  it  than  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — which  is  the 
thing  now  instanced  in  this  contestation  :  for  it  is  certain  in 
Scripture,  that  it  was  ordinarily  given  by  imposition  of  hands, 
and  that,  after  baptism  (and  when  this  came  into  an  ordinary 
ministry,  it  was  called,  by  the  ancient  church,  chrism  or  con<* 
brmatton)  ;  but  yet  it  was  given  sometimes  without  imposi- 
taon  of  hands,  as  at  Pentecost,  and  to  the  family  of  Cornelius ; 
sometimes  before  baptism^  sometimes  after,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  it. 

And  after  all  this,  lest  these  arguments  should  not  ascer- 
tain their  cause,  they  fall  on  complaining  against  God,  and 
will  not  be  content  with  God  unless  they  may  baptize  their 
children,  but  take  exceptions  that  Ood  did  more. for  the 
children  of  the  Jews.  But  why  sof  Because  God  made  a 
covenant  with  their  children  actually  as  infants,  and  con- 
signed it  by  circumcision.  Well ;  so  he  did  with  our  child- 
ren too  in  their  proportion.  He  taidde  a  covenant  of  spirit- 
ual promises  on  his  part,  and  spiritual  and  real  services  on 
ours ;  and  this  pertains  to  children  when  they  are  capable, 
but  made  with  them  as  soon  as  they  are  alive,  and  yet  not  so 
as  with  the  Jews'  babes :  for  as  their  rite  consigned  them 
actually,  so  it  was  a  national  and  temporal  biasing  and  co- 
venant, as  a  separation  of  them  from  Uie  portion  of  the  na- 
tions, a  marking  them  fOr  a  peculiar  people ;  and  therefore 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness  and  separate  from  the 
commixture  of  all  people,  they  were  not  at  all  circumcised ; 
but  as  that  rite  did  seal  the  righteousness  of  faith,  so,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  adherency,  and  remanency  in  their  flesh,  it  did 
that  work  when  the  children  came  to  age.  But  in  Christian 
infants,  the  case  is  otherwise  :  for  the  new  covenant,  being 
established  upon  better  promises,  is  not  only  to  better  pur- 
poses, but  also  in  distinct  manner  to  be  understood ;  when 
their  spirits  are  as  receptive  of  a  spiritual  act  or  impress  as 
the  bodies  of  Jewish  children  were  of  the  sign  of  circumci- 
sion, then  it  is  to  be  consigned.  But  this  business  is  quitkly 
at  an  end;  by  saying,  that  God  hath  done  no  less  for  ours 
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than  for  their  children ;  for  he  will  do  the  mercies  of  a  far- 
ther and  creator  to  them«  and  he  did  |io  more  to  the  other* 
But  he  hath  done  more  to  ours,  for  he  hath  made  a  covenant 
with  them,  and  built  it  upon  promises  of  the  greatest  cOBoem» 
ment ;  he  did  not  so  to  them.     But  then  for  the  oib^r  par^ 
which  is  the  main  of  the  argument^  that  unless  this  mercy  be 
consigned  by  baptism,  as  not  at  all  good  in  respect  of  us, 
because  we  want  the  comfort  oF  it ;  this  is  the  greatest  vanity 
in  the  world.    For  when  God  hath  made  a  promise  pertains 
ing  also  to  our  children  (for  so  our  adversaries  contend,  and 
we  also  acknowledge  in  its  true  sense),  shall  not  this  pro- 
mise, this  word  of  God,  be  of  sufficient  truth,  certainty,  and 
efficacyi  to  cause  comfort,  unless  we  tempt  God  and  require 
a  sign  of  him  ?    May  not  Christ  say  to  these  men,  as  some** 
time  to  the  Jews,  "A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
seeketh  after  a  sign,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  unto  it?^ 
But  the  truth  of  it  is,  this  argument  is  nothing  but  a  direct 
qnarrelling  with  God  Almighty. 

23.  Now  since  there  is  no  strength  in  the  doctiinal  pa^rt, 
the  practice  and  precedents  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical 
will  be  of  less  concernment,  if  they  were  true,  as  is  prch 
tended, — because  actions  apostolical  are  not  always  rules  for 
ever:  it  might  be  fit  for  them  to  do  it  '  pro  loco  et  teippore/ 
as  divers  others  of  their  institutions,  but  yet  no  engagement 
paasedthence  upon  following  ages ;  for  it  might  be  convenient 
at  that  time,  in  the  new  spring  of  Christianity,  and  till  they 
had  engaged  a  considerable  party,  by  that  means  to  make 
them  parties  against  the  Gentiles'  superstition,  and  by  way 
of  preoccupation,  to  ascertain  them  to  their  own  jsect  wb^ 
they  came  to  be  men ;  or  for  some  other  reason  not  trans- 
mitted to  us,  becanse  the  question  of  fact  itself  is  not  sufii- 
eiently  determined.   For  the  insinuation  of  that  precept  gf 
baptizing  all  nations,  of  which  children  certainly  are  a  part^ 
does  as  little  advantage  as  any  of  the  rest,  because  other 
parallel  eacpressions  of  Scripture. do  determine  and  expound 
themselves  to  a  sense  that  includes  not  all  persons  abso- 
lutely, bat  of  a  capable  condition ;  as  *'  Adorate  eum,  omnes 
gentes ;  et  psallite  Deo,  omnes  nationes  terree,"  and  divert 
more. 

24.  As  for  the  conjecture  concenaog  the  family  of  Ste- 
phanas, at  the  best  it  is  but  a  conjecture :  and  besides  that 
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it  18  not  proved  that  there  were  children  in  the  family ;  yet 
if  that  were  granted,  it  follows  not  that  they  were  baptized, 
because  by  *  whole  families'  in  Scripture  is  meant  all  per- 
sons of  reason  and  age  within  the  family ;  for  it  is  said  of 
the  ruler  at  Capernaum,  "that  he  believed  and  all  his  house*." 
Now  you  may  also  suppose  that  in  his  house  were  little  babes, 
that  is  likely  enough ;  and  you  may  suppose  that  they  did 
believe  too  before  they  could  understand,  but  that  is  not  so 
likely :  and  then  the  argument  from  baptizing  of  Stephanas* 
household  may  be  allowed  just  as  probable.  But  this  is 
unmanlike^  to  build  upon  such  slight  airy  conjectures. 

26*  But  tradition  by  all  means  must  supply  the  place  of 
Scripture^  and  there  is  pretended  a  tradition  apostolical,  that 
infants  were  baptized.     But  at  this  we  are  not  much  moved  ; 
for  we,  who  rely  upon  the  written  word  of  God  as  sufficient 
to  establish  all  true  religion,  do  not  value  the  allegation  of 
traditions :  and  however  the  world  goes,  none  of  the  reformed 
churches  can  pretend  this  argument  against  this  opinion, 
because  they  who  reject  tradition  when  it  is  against  them, 
must  not  pretend  it  at  all  for  them.    But  if  we  should  allow 
the  topic  to  be  good,  yet  how  will  it  be  verified  ?  For  so  far 
as  it  can  yet  appear,  it  relies  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of 
Origen,  for  from  him  Austin  had  it.    For,  as  for  the  testimo- 
ny pretended  out  of  Justin  Martyr,  it  is  to  no  purpose ;  be- 
cause the  book  from  whence  the  words  are  cited,  is  not  Jus* 
tin's,  who  was  before  Origen,  and  yet  he  cites  Origen  and 
Irensus.     But  who  please,  may  see  it  sufficiently  condemn- 
ed by  Sixtus  Senensis,  Biblioth.  Sanct.  1.  4.  verbo  Justimis. 
And  as  for  the  testimony  of  Origen,  we  know  nothing  of  it ; 
for  every  heretic  and  interested  person  did  interpolate  all  his 
works  so  much,  that  we  cannot  discern  which  are  his,  and 
which  not.  Now  a  tradition  apostolical,  if  it  be  not  consigb- 
edwith  a  fuller  testimony  than  of  one  person  whom  all  after- 
ages  have  condemned  of  many  errors,  will  obtain  so  little 
reputation  amongst  those  who  know  that  things  have,  upon 
greater  authority,  pretended  to  derive  from  the  apostles,  and 
yet  falsely, — that  it  will  be  a  great  argument  that  he  is  credu- 
lous and  weak,  that  shall  be  determined  by  so  weak  proba- 
tion in  matters  of  so  great  concernment.     And  the  truth  of 
the  business  is,  as  there  was  no  command  of  Scripture  to 

^  John,  if.  5S. 
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oblige*  cfaHdren  to  the  susception  of  it«  so  the  necessity  of 
pssdo- baptism  was  not  determined  in  the  church  till  in  the 
eighth  age  after  Christ;  but  in  the  year  418,  in  the  Milevi- 
tan  council,  a  provincial  of  Africa,  there  was  a  canon  made 
for  psedo^baptism ;  never  till  then.  I  grant  it  was  practised 
in  Africa  before  that  time,  and  they  or  some  of  them  thought 
well  of  it ;  and  though  that  be  no  argument  for  us  to  think 
so,  yet  none  of  them  did  ever  before  pretend  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, none  to  have  been  a  precept  of  the  Gospel.  St,  Aus* 
tin  was  the  first  that  ever  preached  it  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  it  was  in  his  heat  and  anger  against  Pelagius^ 
who  bad  warmed  and  chafed  him  so  in  that  question,  that  it; 
made  him  intiovate  in  other  doctrines  possibly  of  more  con- 
cernment than  this.  And  although  this  was  practised  an« 
ciently  in  Africa,  yet  that  it  was  without  an  opinion  of  neces- 
sity, and  not  often  there,  not  at  all  in  other  places, — we  have 
the  testimony  of  the  learned  p^sdo-baptist  Ludovicus  Vives, 
who^  in  his  Annotations  upon  St.  Austin  de  Civit.  Dei,  af« 
firms,  "  Neminem  nisi  adultum  antiquitus  solere  baptizari^." 
26.  But,  besides  that  the  tradition  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  apostolical,  we  have  very  good  evidence  from  antiquity^ 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  church,  that  infants 
ought  not  to  be  baptized :  and  this  is  clear  in  the  si](th  ca- 
non of  the  council  of  Neocsesarea.  The  words  are  the^e; 
IIcpl  Kvo^opoiMniCf  Arc  Sec  f^wrlZtadM,  inr&rt  fiaCiXitqki'  ovSlvyap 
Koiv^fvu  ii  rdcrovoa  ti^  rcicro/ilvi^,  Sid  ro  Uaarov  iSfqv  r^v  irpoal- 
ptaiv  rnv  Iv  ry  6/10X07(9  ^Kwadat.  The  sense  is  this, ''  A  wo-^ 
man  vt^ith  child  may  be  baptized  when  she  please ;  for  her 
haptism  concerns  not  the  child.''  The  reason  of  the  connex- 
ion of  the  parts  of  that  canon  is  in  t^e  following  words,  *'  Be- 
cause every  one  in  that  confession  is  to  give  a  demonstration 
of  his  oyni  choice  and  election,"  M^eaning  plainly,  that  if 
the  baptism  of  the  mother  did  also  pass  upon  the  child,  it 
were  not  fit  for  a  pregnant  woi]|an  to  receive  baptism :  be- 
cause in  that  sacrament  there  being  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  confession  supposes  understanding  and  free  choice^ 
it  is  iiot  reasonable  the  child  should  be  consigned  with  such 
a  mystery,  since  it  cannot  do  any  act  of  choice  or  under- 
standing. And  to  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  Balsamon ' ; 
speaking  of  ihh  decree,  and  of  infants  unborn  not  to  be  bap- 

k  lib.  1.  c.  ^.  -   *  la  oonpeod.  Cao.  tit.  4. 
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tized,  he  says^  Oh  Hvarai  ^wtfri^iwu  Sea  r^  ftwthi  etc  f^C  2XdiE?v« 
fiiiSi  irpoa(ptmv  tx^tv  rij^  AftoXoyfac  rou  Otlov  fimrtlffpuarroq* 
"  The  unbom  babe  is  not  to  be  baptized,  because  he  neither 
is  come  to  light,  nor  can  he  make  choice  of  the  confession, 
£hat  is,  of  the  articles  to  be  confessed,  in  divine  baptism." 
To  the  same  sense  are  the  words  of  Zonaras  :''£fc/3pvoy  XP^^' 
jSairrfcr/tfuroc*  8rc  vpoaipdadai  Si/vZ/cnrai.  *'  The  embryo  or  un- 
bom babe  does  then  need  baptism,  when  he  can  choose/' 
The  canon  speaks  reason,  and  it  intimates  a  practice  which 
was  absolutely  uniyersal  in  the  church,  of  interrogating  the 
catechumens  concerning  the  articles  of  creed.  Which  is 
one  argument,  that  either  they  did  not  admit  infants  to  bap- 
tism ;  or  that  they  did  prevaricate  egregiously  in  asking  ques- 
tions of  them,  who  themselves  kuew  were  not  capable  of 
giving  answer.  But  the  former  was  the  more  probable,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Walafridus  Strabo : ''  Notandum 
deinde,  primis  temporibus,  illis  solummodo  baptismi  gratiam 
dari  solitam,  qui  et  corporis  et  mentis  integritate  jamadhoc 
pervenerunt,  ut  scire  et  intelligere  possent,  quid  emolument! 
in  baptismo  consequendum,  quid  confitendum  atque  creden- 
dum,  quid  po8trem6  renatis  in  Christo  esset  servandum"':" 
^  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  those  first  times,  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism was  wont  to  be  given  to  those  only,  who  by  their  inte- 
grity of  mind  and  body  were  arrived  to  this,  that  they  could 
know  and  understand  what  profit  was  to  be  had  by  baptism, 
what  was  to  be  confessed  and  believed  in  baptism,  and  what 
Is  the  daty  of  them  who  are  bom  again  in  Christ.'' 

27. .  But  to  supply  their  incapacity  by  the  answer  of  a 
^dfather,  is  but  the  same  unreasonableness  acted  with  a 
worse  circumstance :  and  there  is  no  sensible  account  can 
be  given  of  ii\  For  that  which  some  imperfectly  murmur 
concerning  stipulations  civil  performed  by  tutors  in  the 
name  of  their  pupils,  is  an  absolute  vanity.  For  what  if,  by 
positive  constitution  of  the  Romans,  such  solemnities  of  law 
are  reqtiired  in  all  stipulations,  and  by  indulgence  are  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  a  notable  benefit  accming  to  minors,— 
must  God  be  tied,  and  Christian  Religion  transact  her  mys- 
teries by  proportion  and  compliance  vHth  the  law  of  the  Ro- 

■  De  rebus  Ecclei.  o.  26. 

*  Qnidoi  DecesM  ett  (sio  legit  Franc.  Jnonia  in  notn  «d  Tertol.)  iqioBMN>w«tiMii 
pericalo  iDgeri,qai  et  ipsi  per  morUlitatem  destitaere  proniuionei  rau  poMint,  et 
proTentn  male  indolis  falli  ?  Tertol.  lib.  de  Baptit.  oap.  18. 
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nians  ?  I  know  Qod  might  if  he  would^  haise  afipointed  god- 
fathers to  gi^e  answer  in  behalf  of  the  children^  and  to  be 
Jidejussorei  for  them ;  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  or 
ground  that  hehath :  and  if  he  had,  then  it  i&  to  be  sop- 
posed  he  would  have  given  them  commission  to  have  tca&9* 
acted  the  solemnity  with  better  circumstances,  and  given  an- 
swers with  more  truth.    For  the  question  is  asked  of  believ- 
ing in  the  present.     And  if  the  god&thers  answer  in  the 
name  of  the  child, ''  I  do  believe/'  it  is  notorious  they  speak 
i^lse  and  ridiculously  :  ibr  the  infant  is  not  capable  of  be- 
lieving; and  if  be  were,  he  were  also  capable  of  dissenting, 
aod  how  then  do  they  know  his  mind  j  And  therefore  Ter- 
tulltan^  gives  advice  t^at  the  baptism  of  infants  should  be 
deferred,  till  they  coal(^  give  an  account  of  their  fitith.  And 
the  same  also  is  the  counsel  of  Gregory  ^,  bishop  of  Nazianznm, 
although  he  allows  them  to  hasten  it  in  case  of  necessity :  for 
though  his  reason  taught  him  what  was  fit,  yet  he  was  over- 
home  with  the  practice  and  opinion  of  his  age,  which  began 
to  bear  too  violently  upon  him ;  and  yet  in  another  place  he 
makes  mention  of  eome,to  whombaptismwas  notadministered 
&a  vtnriAnrra, '  by  reason  of  infancy/  To  which  if  we  add,  that 
the  parents  of  S^  Austin,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Ambrose,  al- 
though'they  we«e  Christian,  yet  did  not  baptize  their  child- 
ren before  they  were  thirty  years  of  vuge ;  and  St.  Chrysostom» 
who  was  instituted  and  bred  up  in  religion  by  the  famous 
and  beloved  bishop  Miletius,  was  yet  not  baptized  till  after 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though 
he  was  the  son  of  a  bishop,  yet  was  not  christened  till  he 
came  to  man's  age  ;— it  will  be  very  considerable  in  the  exam^ 
pie,  and  of  great  efficacy  for  destroying  the  suj^osed  neces- 
sity or  derivation  hotfk  the  aposjtles. 

28.  But  however,  it  is  against  the  perpetual  analogy  of 
Christ's  doctrine  to  baptize  infants :  for  besides  that  Chriat 
never  gave  any  precept  to  baptize  them,  nor  ever  himself  nor 
his  apostles  (that  appears)  ^d  baptize  any  of  them;  all  that 
eit^r  he  or  his  apostles  said  concerning  it,  requires  anoh 
previous  dispositions  to  baptism,  of  which  infents  are  not 
capable, — and  these  are  faith  and  repentance.  And  not  to  in- 

*  Lib.  de  Bapti«.  prope  finem  cap.  18.  lUque  pro  penoDR  onjasqae  oondHloiM 
^  dUposiUone»  fltiasi  stale,  oaooUtio  bcpCitmi  atilior  Ml,  p^qkci(>qe  UfMB  ^iro^ 
pArvnloft — Fiaot  Christiani,  cam  Chri^lum  ii6tse  poloerint. 

f  OraU  40.  quaest.  io  S.  Baptianu. 
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Stance  in  'those  inniimerable  places  that  require  foith  before 
this  sacrament,  there  needs  no  more  but  this  one  saying  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  •'  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned  *>:" 
plainly  thus.  Faith  and  baptism  in  conjunction  Mrill  bring  a 
man  to  heaven ;  but  if  he  have  not  faith,  baptism  shall  do 
him  no  good.  So  that  if  baptism  be  necessary  then,  so  is 
£ELith,  and  much  more :  for  want  of  faith  damns  absolutely ; 
it  is  not  said  so  of  the  want  of  baptism.  Now  if  this  decretory 
sentence  be  to  be  understood  of  persons  of  age»  and  if  child- 
ren by  such  an  answer  (which  indeed  is  reasonable  enough) 
be  excused  from  the  necessity  of  faith,  the  want  of  which 
regularly  does  damn ; — then  it  is  sottish  to  say»  the  same  in* 
capacity  of  reason  and  faith  shall  not  excuse  from  the  actual 
susception  of  baptism,  which  is  less  necessary,  and  to  which 
faith  and  many  other  acts  are  necessary  predispositions,  when 
it  is  reasonably  and  humanly  received.  The  conclusion  is« 
that  baptism  is  also  to  be  deferred  till  the  time  of  faith ;  and 
whether  infants  have  faith  or  no,  is  a  question  to  be  disputed 
by  persons,  that  care  not  how  much  they  say,  nor  how  little 
they  prove. 

29.  First,  Personal  and  actual  faith  they  have  none ;  for 
they  have  no  acts  of  understanding :  and  besides,  how  can 
any  man  know  that  they  have,  since  he  never  saw  any  sign  of 
it,  neither  was  he  told  so  by  any  one  that  could  tell  i  Se- 
condly, Some  say  they  have  imputative  faith :  but  then  so 
let  the  sacrament  be  too :  that  is,  if  they  have  the  parents* 
faith  or  the  churdh's,  then  so  let  baptism  be  imputed  also  by 
derivation  from  them ;  that  as  in  their  mothers'  womb,  and 
while  they  hang  on  their  breasts,  they  live  upon  their  mothers' 
nourishment,  so  they  may  upon  the  baptism  of  their  parents 
or  their  mother,  the  church.  For  since  faith  is  necessary  to 
the  susception  of  baptism  (and  themselves  confess  it,  by 
striving  to  find  out  new  kinds  of  faith  to  daub  the  matter  up), 
such  as  the  faith  is^  such  must  be  the  sacrament;  for  there 
is  no  proportion  between  an  actual  sacrament  and  an  impu- 
tative £adth,  this  being  in  immediate  and  necessary  order  to 
that.  And  whatsoever  can  be  said  to  take  off  from  the  nen 
cessity  of  actual  faith,  all  that  and  much  more  may  be  s^id 
to  excuse  from  the  actual  susception  of  baptism*    Thirdly, 

%  Mark,  i?i.  16. 
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the  first  of  these  device  was  that  of  Luther  and  his  scholars, 
the  second  of  Calvin  and  his :  and  yet  there  is  a  third  device^ 
which  the  church  of  Rome  teaches,  and  that  is,  that  in- 
fants have  habitual  faith*  But  who  told  them  so  i  how  can 
they  prove  it  i  what  revelation  or  reason  teaches  any  such 
thing  i  Are  they  by  this  habit  so  much  as  disposed  to  an 
actual  belief  without  a  new  master  ?  Can  an  infants  sent  into 
a  Mahometan  province,  be  more  confident  for  Christianity 
when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  than  if  he  had  not  been  baptized  i 
Are  there  any  acts  precedent,  concomitant,  or  consequent,  to 
this  pretended  habit?  This  strange  invention  is  absolutely 
without  art,  without  Scripture,  reason,  or  authority.  But  the 
men  are  to  be  excused,  unless  there  were  a  better.  But  for 
all  these  strat^ems,  the  argument  how  alleged  against  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  demonstrative  and  unanswerable. 

,  30.  To  which  also  this  consideration  may  be  added,  that 
if  baptism  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  upon  whom 
is  the  imposition  laid  ?  to  whom  is  the  command  given  ?  to 
the  parents  or  to  the  children  i  Not  to  the  children,  for  they 
are  not  capable  of  a  law :  not  to  the  parents,  for  then  God 
hath  put  the  salvation  of  innocent  babes  into  the  power  of 
others,  and  infants  may  be  damned  for  their  fathers'  care- 
lessness or  malice.  It  follows,  that  it  is  not  necessary  at  all 
to  be  done  to  them,  to  whom  it  cannot  be  prescribed  as  a 
law,  and  in  whose  behalf  it  cannot  be  reasonably  intrusted 
to  others  with  the  appendant  necessity :  and  if  it  be  not  ne- 
cessary, it  is  certain  it  is  not  reasonable,  and  most  certain  it 
is  no  where  in  terras  prescribed :  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  and  administered 
according  as  other  precepts  are,  with  reference  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  subject,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing. 

3U  For  I  consider,  that  the  baptizing  of  infants  does  rush' 
us  upon  such  inconveniences,  which  in  other  questions  we 
avoid  like  rocks :  which  will  appear  if  we  discourse  thus. 

Either  baptism  produces  spiritual  effects,  or  it  produces 
them  not.  If  it  produces  not  any,  why  is  such  contention 
about  it  i  what  are  we  the  nearer  heaven  if  we  are  baptized  ? 
and  if  it  be  neglected,  wh^t  are  we  the  farther  off?  But  if 
(as  without  all  peradventure  all  the  paedo-baptists  will  say) 
baptism  does  do  a  work  upon  the  soul,  producing  spiritual 

hmefits  and  advantages,  these  advantages  are  produced  by 
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the  external  work  of  the  stcrament  alone,  or  by  that  a»  it  ia 
helped  by  the  co-operation  and  predispositions  of  the  sns- 
cipient. 

If  by  the  external  work  of  the  sacrament  alone,  how  does 
this  differ  from  the  '  opns  operatum'  of  the  papists,  save  that 
it  is  worse  ?  For  they  say,  the  sacrament  does  not  produce  its 
effect  but  in  a  suscipient  disposed  by  all  requisites  and  due 
preparatives  of  piety,  faith,  and  repentance;  though  in  a 
Subject  so  disposed  they  say  the  sacrament  by  its  own  virtue 
does  it :  but  this  opinion  says,  it  does  it  of  itself,  without  the 
help,  or  so  much  as  the  coexistence,  of  any  condition  but 
the  mere  reception. 

Bilt  if  the  sacrament  does  not  do  its  work  alone,  but '  per 
modum  recipientis,'  according  to  the  predispositions  of  the 
suscipient, — ^then,  because  infants  can  neither  hinder  it,  nor  do 
any  thing  to  further  it,  it  does  them  no  benefit  at  all.  And  if 
any  man  runs  for  succour  to  that  exploded  ic(>f|<r^iiy€rov,  that 
infants  have  faith,  or  any  other  inspired  habit  of  I  know  not 
what  or  how, — we  desire  no  more  advantage  in  the  wprid,  than 
that  they  are  constrained  to  an  answer  without  revelation, 
againxt  reason,  common  sense,  and  all  the  experience  in  the 
world. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  m  short  is  this,  though  under 
another  representraent. 

Either  baptism  is  a  mere  oeremony,  or  it  implies  a  duty 
on  our  part,  tf  it  he  a  ceremony  only,  how  does  it  sanctify 
us,  or  '  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  i'  If  it  implies  a 
duty  on  our  part^  how  then  can  childr^i  receive  it,  who  can* 
not  do  duty  at  all  ? 

And  indeed  this  way  of  ministratioii  makes  baptism  to  be 
wholly  an  outward  duty,  a  work  of  the  law,  a  carnal  ordi- 
Ranee  ;  it  makes  us  adhere  to  the  letter,  without  regard  of 
the  Spirit,  to  be  satisfied  with  shadowsy^  to  retoro  to  bond- 
age, to  relinquish  the  my sterioasttess,  Uie  substance,  and  spi* 
rituality  of  the  Gospel.  Which  argument  is  of  so  much  die 
more  consideration,  because,  under  the  ^iritoal  covenant)  ov 
the  Grospel  of  grace,  if  the  mystery  goes  not  before  the  symr 
bol  (which  it  does  when  the  symbols  are  seals  and  coi^ 
signations  of  the  grace,  as  it  is  said  the  sacraments  are),  yet 
it  always  accompanies  it,  but  never  follows  in  order  of  time. 
And  this  is  clear  in  the  perpetual  analogy  of  Holy  Scriptiue. 
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For  baptism  is  never  propounded,  mentioned,  or  enjoined, 
ds  a  means  of  remission  of  sins  or  of  eternal  life,  but  some- 
thing of  duty,  choice,  and  sanctity,  are  joined  with  it,  in  order 
to  production  of  the  end  so  mentioned.  "  Knofw  ye  not, 
that  as  many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,  are  baptized 
into  his  death *»  ?*'  There  are  the  mystery  and  the  symbol  to- 
gether, and  declared  to  be  perpetually  united.  "Oirot  e/Soir- 
rf<r&i|/uev,  '•  All  of  us  who  were  baptized"  into  one,  were  bap- 
tized into  the  other ;  not  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
mto  his  death  also.  But  the  meaning  of  this,  as  it  is  ex-* 
plained  in  the  following  words  of  St.  Paul,  makes  nrach  for 
our  purpose :  for  to  be  baptized  into  his  death,  signifies  ''to 
be  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  that  as  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life':''  that  is  the 
full  mystery  of  baptism.  For  being  baptized  into  his  death, 
br,  which  is  all  one,  in  the  next  words,  h  bfioitifiari  rav  dav&* 
rov  airrov,  **  into  the  likeness  of  his  death  *,''  (sannot  go  alone; 
**  if  we  be  so  planted  into  Christ,  we  shall  be  partakers  of 
his  resurrection :"  and  that  is  not  here  instanced  in  precise 
reward,  but  in  exact  duty ;  for  all  this  is  nothing  but ''  cru- 
cifixion of  the  old  man,  a  destroying  the  body  of  sin,  that  we 
no  longer  serve  sin*." 

This  indeed  is  truly  to  be  baptized  both  in  the  symbol 
and  the  mystery.  Whatsoever  is  less  than  this,  is  but  the 
symbol  only,  a  mere  ceremony,  an  '  opus  operatum,*  a  dead 
letter,  an  empty  shadow,  an  instrument  without  an  agent  to 
manage  or  force  to  actuate  it. 

Plainer  yet :  **  Whosoever  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ,  have  put  on  the  new  man  i"  bat  to  put  on  this 
new  man,  is  ''to  be  formed  in  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
and  truth."  This  whole  argument  are  the  very  words  of  St. 
Paul.  The  major  proposition  is  dogmatically  determined 
Gal.  iii.  27.  the  minor  in  Epbes.  iv.  24.  The  conclusion 
then  is  obvious,  that  they  who  are  not '  formed  new  in  right- 
eousness, and  holiness,  and  truth,'  they  who,  remaining  in 
Represent  incapacities,  cannot  'walk  in  the  newness  of  life,'-'— 
they  have  tiot  been  '  baptist  into  Christ  t'  and  then  they 
have  but  one  member  of  the  distimctioii,  used  by  St.  Peter  ^ 
they  have  that  baptism  '  which  is  a  putting  away  the  filth  of 

4  Rofli.  ff.  3.  '  V^rae  4.    '  ■  Verse  5.  *  Verse  6. 

>  1  Pet  lit.  SI. 
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the  flesh/  but  they  have  not  that  baptism  '  which  is  the  an- 
swer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God/  which  is  the  only 
'baptism  that  saves  us/  And  this  is  the  case  of  children. 
And  then  the  case  is  thus : 

As  infants  by  the  force  of  nature  cannot  put  themselves 
into.a  supernatural  condition  (and  therefore,  say  the  paedo-bap- 
tist8>  they  need  baptism  to  put  them  into  it);  so  if  they  be 
baptized  before  the  use  of  reason,  before  the  ^  works  of  the 
Spirit,'  before  the  operations  of  grace,  before  they  can  throw 
off '  the  works  of  darkness,  and  live  in .  righteousness,  and 
newness  of  life,' — ^they  are  never  the  nearer.  From  the  pains 
of  hell  they  shall  be  saved  by  the  mercies  of  God  and  their 
own  innocence,  though  they  die  '  in  poris  naturalibus  /  and 
baptism  wilt  carry  them  no  farther.  For  that '  baptism  that 
9ave  us'  is  not  the  only  *  washing  with  water,'  of  which  only 
children  are  capable, '  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God,'  of  which  they  are  not  capable  till  the  use  of 
reason,  till  they  know  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the 
evil. 

And  from  thence  I  consider  anew,  that  all  vows  made  by 
persons  under  others'  names,  stipulations  made  by  minors^ 
are  not  valid,  till  they,  by  a  supervening  act  after  they  are  of 
sufficient  age,  do  ratify  them.  Why  then  may  not  infants  as 
well  make  the  vow  '  de  novo,'  as  *  de  novo'  ratify  that,  which 
was  made  for  them  'ab  antique,'  when  they  come  to  years  of 
choice  I  If  the  infant^vow  be  invalid  till  the  manly  confirma* 
tion,  why  were  it  not  as  good  they  stayed  to  make  it  till  that 
time,  before  which  if  they  do  make  it,  it  ifr  to  no  purpose'  i 
This  would  be  considered. 

32.  And  in  conclusion,  our  way  is  the  surer  way ;  for  not 
to  baptize  children  till.they  can  give  an  account  of  their  faith, 
is  the  most  proportionable,  to  an  act  of  reason  and  humanity^ 
and  it  can  have  no.  danger  in  it.  For  to  say,  that  infants  may 
be  damned  for  want  of  baptism  (a  thing  which  is  not  in  their 
power  to  acquire,  they  being  perspns  not  yet  capable  of  a 
law),  is  to  affirm  that  of  God,  which  we  dare  not  say  of  any 
wise  and  good  man.  Certai^y  it  is  much  derogatory  to 
.God's  justice,  and  a  plain  defiance  to  the  infinite  reputation 
of  his  goodness. 

33.  And  therefore  whoever  will  pertinaciously  persist  in 

X  Vide  Ertsnmm  hi  pne&t.  id  Annottt.  in  Malt. 
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this  opinionofthepsedch-baptists^  and  practise  it  accordingly^ 
they,  pollute  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  test&ment^  they 
dishonour  and  make  a  pageantry  of  the  sacrament  \  they  in« 
effectually  represent  a  sepulture  into  the  death  of  Christy 
and  please  themselves  in  a  sign  without  effect,  making  bap^ 
tism  like  the  fig-tree  in  the  Gospel^  full  of  leaves  but  n6 
fruit;  and  they  invocate  the  Holy  Ghost  in  vaiti,  doing  as  if 
one  should  call  upon  him  to  illuminate  a  stone  or  a  tree* 

24*  Thus  far  the  anabaptists  may  argue)  and  men  hav6 
disputed  against  them  with  so  much  weakness  and  confidence; 
that  we  may  say  of  them,  as  8t*  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes 
of  the  case  of  the  church  in  his  time ;  Ovk  iv  rocc  iavrwv  ^y- 
fiatn  triv  -  Itrxifv  ^X®*^^^'  aXX'  iv  roTc  fifieripwv  aaipoXc  Ta{frrjU 
dtipk6QVT€^y  &c.    *'  They  have  been  encouraged  in  their  errot 
more  by  the  accidental  advantages  we  have  given  them  bi^ 
our  weak  arguings,  than  by  any  excellency  of  their  wit,  and 
(much  less)  any  advantage  of  their  cause/'    It  concerned  not 
the  present  design  of  this  book  to  inquire,  whether  these 
men  speak  true  or  no :  for  if  they  speak  probably,  or  so  as 
may  deceive  tfaenl  that  are  no  fools,  it  is  argument  sufficient 
to  persuade  us  to  pity  the  erring  man  that  is  deceived  with- 
out design:  and  that  is  all  that  I  intended.    But  because  all 
men.  will  not  understand'  my  purpose,  or  think  my  meaning 
innocent)  unless  I  answer  the  arguments  which  I  have  made 
or  gathered  for  mine  and  their  adversaries; — although  I  say  it 
be  nothing  to  .the  purpose  of  my  book,  which  was  only  to  re«- 
present,  that  even  in  a  wrong  cause  there  may  be  invincible 
causes  of  deception  to  innocent  and  unfortunate  persons, 
and  of  this  truth  the  anabaptists  in  their  question  of  psedo<- 
baptism  is  a  very  great  instance ; — ^yet  I  will  rather  choose 
to  offend  the  rules  of  art,  than  not  to  fulfil  all  the  requisites 
of  charity :  I  have  chosen  therefore  to  add  some  animadvert- 
sions  upon  tbe  anabaptists'  plea,  upon  all  that  is  material, 
and  which  can  have  any  considerable  effect  in  the  question. 
For  though:  I  have  used  this  art  and  stratagem  of  peace  justly, 
by  representing  the  enemy's  strength  to  bring  the  other  party 
-  to  thoughts  of  charity  and  kind  comportments  ;  yet  I  could 
not  intend  to  discourage  the  right  side,  or  to  make  either  a 
mutiny  or  defection  in  the  armies  of  Israel.    I  do  not,  as  the 
•pies  from  Canaan,  say  that  these  men  are  Anakims,  and  the 
city-walls  neach  up  to  heaven,  and  there  ^ve  giants  in  the 
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land :  I  kttOw  th^  are  not  insuperable,  bnt  they  are  like  the 
blind  and  \he  lame  set  before  a  wall,  that  a  week  man  can 
leap  over,  and  a  single  troop  armed  livith  wisdom  and  truth 
tan  beat  all  their  guards.  But  yet  I  think  that  he  said  well 
and  wisely  to  Charles  the  fighting  duke  of  Burgundy,  that 
told  him  that  the  Switzers'  strengf;h  was  not  so  to  be  despised, 
but  that  an  honourable  peace  and  a  Christian  usage  of  them 
were  better  than  a  cruel  and  a  bloody  war.  The  event  of 
that  battle  told  all  the  world,  that  no  enemy  is  to  be  despised 
and  rendered  desperate  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  there  are 
bat  few  causes  in  the  world  but  they  do  sometimes  meet 
with  witty  advocates,  and  in  themselves  put  on  such  semr 
blances  of  truth,  as  will  if  not  make  the  victory  uncertain, 
yet  make  peace  more  safe  and  prudent,  and  mutual  charity 
4o  be  the  best  defence* 

And  first,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  every  argument 
brought  by  good  men  and  wise  in  a  right  canse.  most  needs 
be  demonstrative.  The  divinity  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  i» 
a  truth  of  as  great  concernment  and  as  great  certainty,  as 
any  thing  that  ever  was  disputed  in  the  Christiaii  church ; 
and  yet  he  that  reads  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  acts 
of  councils  convened  about  that  great  question,  will  find  that 
all  the  armour  is  not  proof,  which  is  used  in  a  holy  war.  For 
that  seems  to  one,  which  is  not  so  to  another ;  and  when  a 
man  hath  one  sufficient  reason  to  secure  him  and  make  him 
confident,  every  thing  seems  to  him  to  speak  the  same  sense, 
though  to  an  adversary  it  does  not :  for  the  one  observes  the 
similitude,  and  pleaseUi  himself;  the  other  watches  only  the 
dissonances,  and  gets  advantage ;  because  one  line  of  hhe- 
.ness  will  please  a  believing  willing  man,  but  one  will  not  do 
the  work ;  and  where  many  dissimilitudes  can  be  observed, 
and  but  one  similitude,  it  were  better  to  let  the  shadow  alone 
than  hazard  the  substance.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
heretics  and  misbelievers  do  apply  themselves  rather  to  di»- 
able  truth  than  directly  to  establish  their  error ;  and  every 
argument  they  wrest  from  the  hand  of  their  adversaries,  is  to 
them  a  double  purchase ;  it  takes  from  the  other  and  makea 
him  less«  and  makes  himself  greater:  the  way  to  spoil  a  strong 
man,  is  to  take  from  him  the  armour  in  which  he  trusted-: 
and  when  this  adversary  hath  espied  a  weak  part  in  any  di»- 
course;  he  presently  concludes  that  the  cause  is  no  stranger. 
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And  reckons  bis  yietories  by  Uie  tolours  that  he  latkes,  though 
they  signified  nothing  to  <iie  strength  of  the  cause.  And 
this  is  the  main  way  of  proceeding  in  this  question :  for  they 
father  endeavour  to  shew,  that  we  cannot  demonstrate  our 
part  of  the  question,  than  that  they  can  prove  theirs.  And 
as  it  is  indeed  easier  to  destroy  than  to  buildy  so  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  to  the  design  of  hereby :  tod 
therefore  it  vr&e  well  that  in  this  and  in  other  questions 
where  there  are  watchful  adversaries,  we  should  fight  as  Gi- 
deon did  wiih  three  hundred  hardy  brave  fellows,  that  would 
etand  against  all  violence,  rather  tlian  to  make  a  noi^e  with 
nuns'  horns  and  broken  pitchers,  like  the  men  at  Uie  siege  of 
Jericho.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  argu- 
ments should  be  demonstrative  in  a  true  cause,  yet  it  were 
well  if  the  generals  of  the  church,  which  the  Scripture  affirms 
are  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  should  not,  by  sending 
out  weak  parties  which  are  easily  beaten,  weaken  their  owo 
army,  and  give  confidence  to  the  enemy. 

Secondly :  although  it  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative,  and 
it  is  not  in  many  cases  to  be  imposed  upon  a  litigant ;  yet 
when  the  affirmative  ie  received  and  practised,  whoever  will 
disturb  the  actual  persuasion  must  give  his  reason,  and  ofier 
proof  for  his  own  doctrine,  or  let  me  alone  with  mine.  For 
the  reason  why  negatives  are  hard  to  prove,  is  because  they 
liave  no  positive  cause ;  but  as  they  have  no  being,  so  they 
have  no  reason :  but  then  also  they  are  first,  and  before  af- 
firmatives, that  is,  siioh  which  are  therefore  to  prevail,  because 
nothing  can  be  said  against  them.  Darkness  is  before  light, 
and  things  are  not  before  they  are :  and  though  to  prove  that 
things  are,  something  must  be  said;  yet  to  prove  they  are 
not,  nothing  is  to  be  alleged  but  that  they  are  not,  and  no 
man  can  prove  they  are.  But  when  an  affirmative  hath  enh 
tered  and  prevailed,  because  no  effect  can  be  without  some 
positive  cause,  therefore  this  which  came  in  upon*  some  cause 
or  other,  must  not  be  sent  away  without  cause:  and  because 
the  negative  is  in  this  case  later  than  the  affirmative^  it  must 
enter  as  the  affirmatives  do,  when  they  happen  to  be  later 
than  the  negative^  Add  to  this*  that  for  the  introduction  of 
a  negative  against  the  possession  of  a  prevailing  affirmative, 
it  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  the  arguments  of  the  affirmar- 
tive,  by  making  it  appear  they  are  not  demonstrative :  for 
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althoDgh  that  might  have  been  sufficient  to  hinder  its  first 
entry,  yet  it  is  not  enough  to  throw  it  out,  because  it  faatk 
gotten  strength  and  reasonableness  by  long  custom  and  dweft* 
ing  Upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  hath  some  forces  beyond 
what  it  derives  from  the  first  causes  of  its  introduction.  And 
therefore  whoever  will  persuade  men  to  quit  their  long  per^ 
suasions  and  th^ir  consonant  practices,  must  not  tell  them, 
that  such  persuasions  are  not  certain,  and  that  they  cannot 
prbve  such  practices  to  be  necessary ;  but  that  the  doctrine 
is  false,  against  some  other  revealed  truth  which  they  admit, 
and  the  practice  evil ;  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous  or  cri«> 
tainal.  So  that  the  anabaptists  cannot  acquit  themselves 
and  promote  their  cause,  by  going  about  to  invalidate  our 
arguments,  unless  they  do  not  only  weaken  our  affirmative, 
by  taking  away  not  one  or  two,  but  all  the  confidences  of 
its  strength,  but  also  make  their  own  negative  to  include  a 
duty,  or  its  enemy  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  And  therefore  if 
it  were  granted,  that  we  cannot  prove  the  baptism  of  infants 
to  be  necessary,  and  that  they  could  speak  probably  against 
all  the  arguments  of  the  right  believers ;  yet  it  were  intol^ 
Table  that  they  should  be  attended  to,  unless  they  pretend, 
and  make  their  pretence  good;  that  they  teach  piety  and  duly 
and  necessity :  for  nothing  less  than  these  can  maJce  recom* 
pense  for  so  violent,  so  great  an  inroad  and  rape  upon  the 
persuasions  of  men.  Whether  the  anabaptists  do  so  or  no, 
will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Thirdly:  these  arguments,  which  are  in  this  section  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  anabaptists,  their  persons  I  mean,  finally,  not 
their  cause  at  all  but  in  order  to  their  persons,  can  do  the  less 
hurt,  because  they  rely  upon  our  grounds,  not  upon  theirs ; 
that  is,  they  are  intended  to  persuade  us  to  a  charitable  com* 
port  towards  the  men,  but  not  at  all  to  persuade  their  doc^ 
trine.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  them  have  made 
use  of  this  way  of  arguing  since  the  publication  of  these  'Ad- 
versaria ;'  and  of  some  things  they  can  never  make  use.  As 
in  that  exposition  of  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  "  Be  baptized* 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  which  is  expounded 
to  be  meant  not  in  baptism,  but  io  confirmation  :  which  is  a 
rite  the  anabaptists  allow  not,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
make  use  of  any  such  exposition,  which  supposes  a  divine 
institution  of  that,  which  Uiey  at  no  hand  admit.    And  so  it 
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i«  in  divers  other  particulars ;  as  any  wary  person^  that  is 
cautious  he  be  not  deluded  by  any  weak  and  plausible  pre- 
tence of  tiieirs,  may  easily  observe. 

But,  after  all,  the  arguments  for  the  baptism  of  children 
are  firm  and  valid,  and  though  shaken  by  the  adverse  plea, 
yet  as  trees  that  stand  in  the  face  of  storms,  take  the  surer 
root,  so  will  the  right  reasons  of  the  right  believers,  if  they 
be  represented  with  their  proper  advantages. 

Ad  3.  and  13. — ^The  first  argument  is  the  circumcising  of 
children,  which  we  say  does  rightly  infer  the  baptizing  them : 
the  anabaptist  says  no ;  because,  admit  that  circumcision 
were  the  type  of  baptism,  yet  it  follows  not  that  the  circum- 
stances of  one  must  infer  the  same  circumstances  in  the 
other ;  which  he  proves  by  many  instances  :  and  so  far  he 
says  true.  And  therefore,  if  there  were  no  more  in  the  argument 
than  can  be  inferred  firom  the  type  to  the  antitype,  both  the 
supposition  and  the  superstmcture  would  be  infirm :  be- 
cause it  is  uncertain  whether  circumcision  be  a  type  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  if  it  were  granted,  it  cannot  infer  equal  circum- 
stances. But  thai  this  aigument  goes  farther,  and  to 
other  and  more  material  parposes,  even  to  the  overthrow 
of  their  chief  pretenakm.  For  **  circumcision  was  a  seal 
of  the  righteooniess  of  fiuth :"  and  if  infanta,  who  have 
-no  hiAt,  yet  can  by  a  c&BOumy  be  admitted  into  the  cove- 
.  nant  of  faiA,  as  St.  Panl  contends  that  all  the  circumcised 
weie,  and  it  is  c^itwn  of  infints,  that  Aof  were  reckoned 
amongst  the  Lead's  people  aa  sMnaa  they  were  cocumcised ; 
then  it  f<^ows,  Aot  the  great  pfetenoe  of  the  auhaptists, 
that  for  want  of  finih  infiurta  are  incapaida  o£  the  saarament, 
comeB  to  BOthiiig.  For  if  infante  ware  adaiilteliato  the  co- 
Teaant  of  fiath  by  a  oamaony,  befae^  thnjrcoidd  enter  by 
dioke  aiid  re8BOB»  by  faiikaiidobadwiioa;  tbA  so  thay  may 

now,  thenr  great  and  oaly  piafcMwa  iMilwilhutsmKng  Now, 
wheseaa  the  Anriiafrtiat,  sjqp^  that  in  4te  adi» 
Jewish  inianta  to  <arcinaaimoB»  and  <rf  Chiaataan  infaals  to 
baptism,  there  is  this  difieraaee,  that  oifcniaKnaoa  im|Mrints  a 
character  on  the  flesh,  bat  bapliani  doea  not ;  cironmcision 
had  no  word  added,  but  baptism  hath ;  and  therefore,  infants 
were  capable  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter ;  for  they 
might  be  cut  with  the  circumcising-stone,  but  they  cannot 
be  instructed  with  the  word  of  baptism:  in  that  there  was  a 
VOL.  viii.  N 
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character  left,  by  which  they  might  be  instructed  when  they 
come  to  age,  bat  in  baptism  there  is  no  character,  and  the 
word  they  understand  not ;  therefore,  that  was  to  purpose, 
but  this  is  not.    I  answer,  that  this  is  something  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  sacraments,  but  nothing  to  the  substance 
of  the  argument.     For  if  the  covenant  of  faith  can  belong  to 
infants,  then  it  is  certain  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  fiuth 
before  they  have  the  grace ;  that  is,  God  will  do  them  benefit 
before  they  can  do  him  service :  and  that  is  no  new  thing  in 
religion,  that  God  should  love  us  first.     But  then,  that  God 
is  not  as  much  beforehand  with  Christian  as  with  Jewish  in- 
fants, is  a  thing  which  can  never  be  believed  by  them  who 
understand  that,  in  the  Gospel,  God  opened  all  his  treasures 
of  mercies,  and  unsealed  the  fountain  itself;  whereas  before, 
he  poured  forth  only  rivulets  of  mercy  and  comfort.    That 
**  circumcision  is  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  St. 
Paul  affirms ;  that  so  also  is  baptism  (if  it  be  any  thing  at 
all)  the  anabaptists  must  needs  confess,  because  they  refuse 
to  give  baptism  to  them  who  have  not  faith,  and  make  it  use- 
less  to  them,  as  being  a  seal  without  a  deed.  But  then  the  ar- 
gument is  good  upon  its  first  grounds.  But  then  for  the  title 
Reparties  but  now  mentioned,  that  circumcision  imprints  a 
character,  but  baptism  does  not ;  that  baptism  hath  a  word, 
but  circumcision  had  none ;  they  are  just  nothing  to  tiie  pur- 
pose.   For  as  that  character,  imprinted  on  the  infanta'  flesh, 
would  have  been  nothing  of  instruction  to  them,  unless  there 
had  been  a  word  added,  that  is,  unless  they  had  been  told 
the  meaning  of  it,  when  they  came  to  be  men;  so  neither  will 
the  word  added  to  baptism  be  of  use  either  to  men  or  child* 
ren,  unless  there  be  a  character  upon  their  spirits  imprinted, 
when  or  before  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  by  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God  :  but  therefore,  as  the  anabaptists  would  have 
our  infants  stay  from  the  sacrament,  till  they  can  understand 
the  word ;  so  also  might  the  imprinting  of  a  character  on  the 
flesh  of  the  Jewish  infants  have  been  drferred,  till  the  word 
should  be  added,  that  is,  till  they  could  understand  the  word, 
or  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  Uiat  character,  without  which 
they  could  not  understand  its  meaning.    The  case  is  equal* 
In  the  Jewish  infants,  the  character  was  before  the  word ;  in 
the  Christian  infants,  the  word  is  before  the  character :  but 
neither  that  nor  this  alone  could  do  all  the  work  of  the  sa- 
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crameot ;  but  yet  it  could  do  some*  and  when  they  pould  be 
conjoined,  the  office  was  completed.    But  therefore,  as  the 
infiipts  under  Moses  might  haye  that,  which  to  them  was  au 
insignificant  character ;  so  may  the  infants  under  Christ  have 
water,  and  a  word,  whose  meaning  these  shall  understand  as 
soon  as  those  could  understand  the  meaning  of  the  character; 
3o  that  these  pretended  differences  signify  nothing ;  aud,  if 
they  did,  yet  they  are  not  certainly  true,  but  rather  certainly 
fiilse :  for  although  the  Scriptures  mention  not  any  form  of 
words  used  in  the  Mosaic  sacraments,  yet  the  Jews'  books 
record  them*    And  then,  for  the  other,  that  there  is  no  cha- 
racter imprinted  in  baptism  it  is  impossible  they  should  rea- 
sonably affirm,  because  it  being  spiritual  is  also  undiscerni- 
ble,  and  cometh  not  by  observation.    And  although  there  is 
DO  pero^inent  or  inherent  quality  imprinted  by  the  Spirit  in 
baptism  that  we  know  of,  and  therefore,  will  not  affirm  (bu^ 
neither  can  tlf  ey  know  it  is  not,  and  therefore,  they  oug|it  npt 
to  depy,  much  less  to  establish  any  proposition  upon  it) ;  ye^ 
it  is  certain  that,  although  no  quality  be  imprinted  before 
they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  yet  a  relation  is  contracted, 
and  then  the  children  have  title  to  the  promises,  and  are 
|tt€koae4  '  in  Chfisti  cepsu,'  ^  in  Christ's  account/  they  are 
members  of  bis  body :  and  though  they  can  as  yet  c^  no 
dxttf,  yet  Ood  can  do  them  a  favour;  although  they  cannot 
yet  perform  a  conditi<Mi,  yet  Qpd  can  make  a  promise ;  a^d 
though  the  anabaptists  will  be  so  bold  as  to  restrain  infants, 
yet  they  cannot  restrain  Ood,  and  therefore,  the  sacrament 
is  not  to  be  denied  to  them.    For  although  they  can  do  no- 
thing, yet  they  can  receive  something ;  they  can  by  this  sa- 
cramept  as  really  be  admitted  into  the  covenant  of  fkit^,  ey^ea 
brfoiRe  they  have  the  grace  of  faith,  as  the  infants  of  the  Jewf 
jcoald :  fad  if  they  be  adip^tied  to  this  covenant,  they  ar« 
ehil4i^n  of  faithfol  Ajmham,  and  heirs  of  the  promise..   AU 
the  other  particulan  of  their  answer  to  the  argument  taken 
ffiQffi  circumcision  axe  wholly  impertinent :  for  they  are  in- 
tended ito  prove  that  circumcison,  being  a  type  of  baptism, 
oanoot  pipve  that  the  saxne  circumst^ces  are  to  be  observ- 
ed: all  which  I  grant.    For  circumcision  was  no  type  of 
baptism,  but  was  a  s^icrament  of  initiaiti,on  to  the  Mosaic 
covenant ;  and  so  is  baptism,  of  initiatia9  to  the  evangelical : 
cireumcinoii  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  so 

n2 
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is  baptism ;  but  they  are  both  bat  rites  and  sacraments^  and 
therefore  cannot  have  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype ; 
they  are  both  bat  external  ministries  fitted  to  the  several 
periods  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  with  this  only  difference, 
that  circumcision  gave  place  to,  was  supplied  and  succeeded 
to  by,  baptism.  And  as  those  persons,  who  could  not  be  cir- 
cumcised, I  mean  the  females,  yet  were  baptized,  as  is  noto- 
rious in  the  Jews'  books  and  story,  and  by  that  rite  were 
admitted  to  the  same  promises  and  covenant  as  if  they  had 
'been  circumcised :  so  much  more,  when  males  and  females 
are  only  baptized,  baptism  must  be  admitted  and  allowed  to 
consign  all  that  covenant  of  faith  which  circumcision  did, 
and  therefore,  to  be  dispensed  to  all  them  who  can  partake  of 
that  covenant,  as  infants  did  then,  and  therefore,  certainly 
maynow.  So  that,  in  short,  we  do  not  infer  that  infiemts  are 
to  receive  this  sacrament,  because  they  received  that ;  but 
because  the  benefit  and  secret  purpose  of  both  is  the  same 
in  some  main  regards :  and  if  they  were  capable  of  the  bless- 
ing then,  so  they  are  now;  and  if  want  of  faith  hindered  not 
the  Jewish  babes  from  entering  into  the  covenant  of  faith, 
then  neither  shall  it  hinder  the  Christian  babes :  and  if  they 
can  and  do  receive  the  benefit,  for  which  the  ceremony  was 
appointed  as  a  sign  and  conduit,  why  they  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  ceremony  is  so  very  a  trifle,  that  it  deserves 
not  to  become  the  entertainment  of  a  fancy  in  the  sober  time 
of  the  day,  but  must  go  into  the  portion  of  dreams  and  illu- 
sions of  ihe  night. 

Ad  4. — And  as  ill  success  will  they  have  with  the  other 
answers.  For  although  we  intend  the  next  argument  bat  as 
a  reasonable  inducement  of  the  baptizing  infants  by  way  of 
proportion  to  the  other  treatments  they  received  from  Cluist; 
yet  this  probability,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  against 
it,  may  be  a  demonstration.  For  if  infants -can  be  brought  to 
Christ  by  the  charitable  ministries  of  others,  when  they  can- 
hot  come  themselves ;  if  Christ  did  give  them  his  blessing, 
and  great  expressions  of  his  love  to  them,  when  they  could  not 
by  any  act  of  their  own  dispose  themselves  to  it;  if  .the  dis- 
ciples, who  then  knew  nothing  of  this  secret,  were  reproved 
for  hindering  them  to  be  brought,  and  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  a  precept  established  for  ever,  that  children  should  be 
suffered  to  *  come  to  him  ;*  and  though  they  were^  brought 
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by  others,  yet  it  was  all  one  as  if  they  had  'come'  them- 
selves, and  was.  so  called,  so  expounded ;  and  if  the  reason 
why  they  should  be  suffered  to  come,  is  such  a  thing  as 
must  at  least  suppose  them  capable  of  the  greatest  blessing: 
there  is  no  peradventure,  but  this  will  amount  to  as  much  as 
the  grace  of  baptism  will  come  to.  For  if  we  regard  the  out'- 
ward  ministry,  that  Christ  did  take  them  in  his  arms  and  lay 
his  hands  upon  them,  is  as  much  as  if  the  apostles  should 
take  them  in  their  arms,  and  lay  water  upon  them :  if  we  re* 
gard  the  effect  of  it,  that  Christ  blessed  them,  is  as  much  as 
if  his  ministers  prayed  oyer  them  :  if  we  regard  the  capacity 
of  infants,  it  is  such  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to 
them;  that  is,  they  also  can  be  admitted  to  the  covenant  of 
the  Gospel,  for  that  is  the  least  signification  of ''the  kingdom 
of  heaven;"  or  they  shall  be  partakers  of  heaven,  which  is 
the- greatest  signification,  and  includes  all  th^  intermedial 
ways  thither,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  suscipients : 
if  we  regard  the  acceptance  of  the  action  and  entertainment 
of  the  person,  it  is  as  great  as  Christ  akiy  where  expresses : 
if  we  regard  the  precept,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  expire  in 
the  persons  of  those  little  ones  which  w^re'then  brought,  for 
they  were  come  already ;  and  though  tihey  were  tacitly  i:e- 
proved  who  offered  to  hinder  them,  yet  the  children  were 
present ;  and  therefore,  it  must  relate  to  others>  to  all  infants^ 
that  they  should  for  ever  be  brought  to  Christ.  And  this 
is  also  to  be  gathered  from  roio{fTiou,  "  of  such,"  not  roirwv, 
"  of  these  ;"  for  these  are  but  a  few,  but  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  of  such"  as  these,  who  are  now  brought ;  children 
make  up  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  the  other  portion  is  made 
up  by  such,  who  become  like  to  these.  And  if  the  transcript 
belong  to  the  kingdom,  it  were  strange,  if  the  exemplar 
should  not:  if  none  can  enter  but  they  who  are  like  children,, 
it  must  be  certain,  that  nothing  can  hinder  the  children.  And,- 
lastly,  if  we  regard  the  doctrine  which  Christ  established 
upon  this  action,  it  will  finish  the  argument  into  a  certain 
conclusion ;  •"  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein  :"  receive  it  as  a 
little  child  receives  it,  that  is,  with  innocence  and  without 
any  let  or  hinderance.  So  that  they,  who  receive  it  best,  re- 
ceive it  but  as  little  children  :  for  they,  being  the  first  in  the- 
kind,  are  made  the  measure  of  all  the  rest;  and  if  others 
shall  be  excluded  for  not  being  like  these,  it  is  certain  these 
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are  not  to  be  excluded  for  not  being  like  otken ;  othera  are 
commanded  to  be  like  them  in  innocence,  and  that  is  enfficieBt 
to  make  them  recipients  of  the  divine  grace ;  but  therefore, 
to  make  infants  to  be  recipients,  it  is  not  required  that  Aey 
riiould  have  the  use  of  reason.    And  we  do  not  wdlcctasider 
that  it  is  God  who  creates  all  our  capacities  of  grace,  and  it 
is  he  who  makes  ns  able  to  receive  what  he  intends  to  lie- 
Mow,  and  nothing  of  ours  can  do  it;  no  good  actiona  can  de* 
aetre  any  grace,  much  less  th^  first  grace,  l^e  grace  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  all  that  men  can  do  in  the  whole  use  of  their  rea- 
son and  order  of  their  life,  is  to  return  as  much  ^s  they  can 
to  the  innocence  of  their  infancy ;    and  prayer  is  hot  a  seek- 
ing after  pardon  and  grace,  whereby  we  may  stand  as  iiaao^ 
cents  before  God, — and  charity  is  but  growing,  and  is  here 
principally  the  extermination  of  all  malice  and  enYy,--^aiid  by 
alms  (as  Daniel  advised  to  Nebuchadneazat),  we  do  but  break 
off  our  sins, — and  our  health  is  but  the  expulsion  of  evil  hu- 
mours,— and  our  pleasure  is  but  the  removal  of  a  pain, — and 
"  optimus  est  qui  minimis  urgetur,'*  and  our  best  holiness  in 
being  like  to  infants  :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  God 
made  them  the  principals  in  this  line,  and  lovea  them  so  well 
who  are  innocent  of  any  consent  to  evil.   And  although  diey 
have  done  no  good,  yet  they  are  all  that  which  God  loves,  they 
are  his  image  undefiled,  unscratched,  unbroken  by  any  act  or 
consent  of  their  own :  but  then  it  were  a  very  great  wondea*, 
if  these,  in  whom  God  sees  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  the 
image  of  his  own  essence,  the  purity  of  innocence,  the  capa- 
cities of  glory,  to  whom  his  only  Son  gave  such  signal  testi- 
monies of  his  love,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  a  blessing,  for 
whose  sake  he  was  much  displeased  when  they  were  hin- 
dered to  come,  whom  he  declared  the  exemplar  of  those  who 
should  be  saved,  and  the  pattern  and  precedent  of  receiving 
his  kingdom,  to  whom  he  imparted  spiritual  favours  by  a  ce- 
remony and  a  solemnity ; — ^^I  say,  it  were  a  very  great  wonder 
that  these  should  not  receive  the  same  favours  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  establishment,  who  have  the  principal  title,  and  did 
actually  receive  them  in  the  extraordinary  before  the  general 
appointment  of  the  other.     If  there  be  any  thing  that  can 
hinder  them,  it  must  be  something  without ;   for  nothing 
within  can  hinder  them  to  receive  that,  which  others  cannot 
receive  but  by  being  like  them  :  and  if  any  thing  without 
does  hinder  them,  it  cannot  expect  to  fare  better  than  the 
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disciples,  with  whom  Christ  was  much  displeased.    But  of 
what  can  they  now  be  hindered  i  Not  of  the  grace  of  the  sa- 
crament ;  that  is  their  own  by  way  of  eminent  relation  and 
, propriety,  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs/*  and  of  such  as 
they  are :  not  of  the  sacrament  therefore  or  solemnity,  for 
that  is  wholly  for  the  other,  and  is  nothing  but  an  instrument, 
and  hath  a  relative  use,  and  none  else ;  and  as  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  any  man  till  they  receive  the  grace  of  it,  so  it  can  be 
for  no  reason  detained  from  them,  who  shall  certainly  have  the 
grace,  though  they  be  forcibly  deprived  of  the  instrument.  Un- 
less therefore  they  who  could  come  to  Christ  and  were  com- 
manded to  be  brought  to  Christy  when  he  was  upon  earth, — 
may  not,  cannot  come  to  him  now  that  he  is  in  heaven,  and 
made  our  advocate  and  our  gracious  lord  and  king ;— xinless 
they  who  had  the  honour  of  a  solemnity  from  the  hands  of 
Christ,  may  not  be  admitted  to  a  ceremony  from  the  hands  of 
his  servants ;  unless  baptismal  water  be  more  than  baptismal 
grace,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  be  more  than  to  be 
admitted  to  heaven; — it  cannot  with  any  plausible  reason  b6 
pretended,  that  infants  are  to  be  excluded  from  this  sacrament. 
Ad  14. — Now  as  for  little  things  which  the  Anabaptist  mur- 
murs against  the  first  essay  of  this  argument,  they  will  quick- 
ly disappear.    For  whereas  he  says, — it  were  a  better  argu- 
ment to  say,  that  Christ  blessed  children  and  so  dismissed 
them,  but  baptized  them  not,  therefore  infants  are  not  to  be 
baptized; — ^this  is  perfectly  nothing,  because  Christ  baptized 
none  at  all,  men,  women,  nor  children;  and  this  will  conclude 
against  the  baptism  of  men  too  as  well  as  infants :  and  where- 
as it  is  hence  inferred,  that  because  Christ  baptized  them 
not,  therefore  he  hath  other  ways  of  bringing  them  to  heaven 
than  by  baptism ;   it  is  very  true,  but  makes  very  much 
against  them.     For  if  God  hath  other  ways  of  bringing  them 
to  heaven,  who  yet  cannot  believe, — if  they  can  go  to  heaven 
without  faith,  why  not  to  the  font  ?  if  they  can  obtain  that 
glorious  end,  in  order  to  which  the  sacrament  is  appointed 
without  the  act  of  believing,  then  so  also  they  may  the 
means.    But  for  what  end,  to  what  purpose,  do  they  detain 
the  water  when  they  cannot  keep  back  the  Spirit  i  and  why 
will  they  keep  them  from  the  church,when  they  cannot  keep 
them  from  Ood  i  and  why  do  men  require  harder  conditions 
of  being  baptized  than  of  being  saved  i  And  then,  that  Ood 
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ivill  by  other  means  bring  them  to  hearen  if  they  have  not 
baptism,  is  argument  snf&cient  to  prove,  that  God's  goodness 
prevails  over  the  malice  and  ignorance  of  men,  and  that  men 
contend  more  for  shadows  than  for  substances,  and  are  more 
nice  in  their  own  ministrations  than  God  is  in  the  whole  ef* 
fusions  of  his  bounty ;  and  therefore  that  these  disagreeing 
persons  may  do  themselves  injury,  but,  in  the  event  of  things, 
none  to  the  children. 

So  that  this  argument,  though  slightly  passed  over  by  the 
Anabaptist,  yet  is  of  very  great  persuasion  in  this  artidet 
and  BO  used  and  relied  upon  by  the  church  of  England  in 
her  office  of  baptism :  and  for  that  reason  I  have  the  more 
insisted  upon  it. 

Ad  5. — The  next  argument  without  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion»  stands  firm  upon  its  own  basis.    Adam  sinned,  and  left 
nakedness  to  descend  upon  his  posterity,  a  relative  guilt  and 
a  remaining  misery  ;  he  left  enough  to  kill  us,  but  nothing 
to  make  us  alive :   he  was  the  head  of  mankind  in  order  to 
temporal  felicity ;   but  thiere  was  another  head  intended  to 
be  die  reprensatative  of  human  nature  to  bring  ns  to  eternal ; 
but  the  temporal  we  lost  by  Adam ;  and  the  eternal  we  could 
never  receive  from  him,  bat  from  Ckrist  only :  iixim  Adam 
we  taoeive  oar  mrtme,  snch  as  it  is ;  but  grace  aad  truth 
GOBe  by  Jems  Christ :  Adam  left  as  aa  imperhct  natne, 
that  tenda  to  aia  and  death,  bat  he  left  as  nothing  aiae :  and 
thcmfam,  to  haiianan  and  life  we  most  eater  firom  -anather 
princ^e.  So  that,  basideB  the  natnial  birth  of  infiuats,  there 
must  be  aoauthiag  added,  by  which  they  aiost  be  reakoaed 
in  a  new  anomt':   they  mnat  be  bom  again,  they  mast  be 
reckoned  in  (Siriat,  tfney  niaat  be  adopted  to  tiie  inherilanoe, 
and  admitted  to  the  promise,  and  entitled  to  the  Spirit.  Now 
that  this  is  done  ordinarily  in  baptism,  is  not  to  be  denied  : 
for  therefore  it  is  called  Xovrp^v  vaXiyyevtalag,  **  the  font  or 
laver  of  regeneration ;"  it  is  the  gate  of  the  church,  it  is  the 
solemnity  of  our  admission  to  the  covenant  evangelical :  and 
if  infants  cannot  go  to  heaven  by  the  first  or  natural  birth, 
then  they  must  go  by  a  second  and  supernatural:  and  since 
there  is  no  other  solemnity  or  sacrament,  no  way  of  being 
born  again  that  we  know  of  but  by  the  ways  of  God's  ap- 
pointing, and  he  hath  appointed  baptism,  and  all  that  are 
bom  again  are  bom  this  way,  even  men  of  reaaon  who  have 
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or.  can  receive  the  Spirit,  being  to.  enter  at  the  dopr  of  bap- 
tism ; — ^it  follows  that  infants  also  must  enter  here,  or  we  can- 
not say  that  they  are  entered  at  all.  And  it  is  highly  con- 
siderable, that  whereas  the  Anabaptist  does  clamorously  and 
loudly  call  for  a  precept  for  children's  baptism ;  this  consi- 
deration does,  his  work  for  him  and  us.  He  that  shews  the 
way,  qeeds  not  bid  you  walk  in  it :  and  if  there  be  but  one 
door  that  stands  open,  and  all  must  enter  some  way  or  other, 
it  were  a  strange  perrerseness  of  argument  to  say,  that  none 
shall  pass  in  at  that  door,  unless  they  come  alone ;  and  they 
that  are  brought,  or  they  that  lean  on  crutches  or  the  shoul- 
ders of  others,  shall  be  excluded  and  undone  for  their  felicity, 
and  shall  not  receive  help,  because  they  have  the  greatest 
need  of  it.  But  these  men  use  infants  worse  than  the  poor 
paralytic  was  treated  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda :  he  could  not 
be  washed  because  he  had  none  to  put  him  in  ;  but  these 
men  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  put  them  in,  and  until  they 
can  go  in  themselves,  they  shall  never  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Spirit's  moving  upon  the  waters. 

Ad  16, — But  the  Anabaptist  to  this  discourse  gives  only 
this  reply,  that  the  supposition  or  ground  is  true,  a  man  by 
Adam  or  any  way  of  nature  cannot  goto  heaven  :  neither  men 
nor  infants  without  the  addition  of  some  instrument  or  means 
of  God's  appointing ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true 
only  ordinarily  and  regularly  :  but  the  case  of  infants  is  extra- 
ordinary, for  they  are  not  within  the  rule  and  the  way  of  or- 
dinary dispensation ;  and  therefore,  there  being  no  command 
for  them  to  be  baptized,  there  will  be  some  other  way  to  sup- 
ply it  extraordinarily.  To  this  I  reply,  that  this  is  a  plain 
begging  of  the  question,  or  a  denying  the  conclusion :  for 
the  argument  being  this,  that  baptism  being  the  ordinary 
wayorinsUxunent  of  new  birth,  and  admission  to  the  promi- 
ses evangelical  and  supernatural  happiness,  and  we  knowing 
of  no  other,  and  it  being  as  necessary  for  infants  as  for  men 
to  enter  some  way  or  other,  it  must  needs  follow  that  they, 
must  go  this  way,  because  there  is  a  way  for  all,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  but  this  ;  therefore  the  presumption  lies  on  this, 
that  infants  must  enter  this  way.  They  answer,  that  it  is  true 
in  all  but  infants :  the  contradictory  of  which  was  tha  conclu- 
sion, and  intended  by  the  argument.  For  whereas  they  say 
Ciod  hath  not  appointed  a  rule  and  an  order  in  this  case  of 
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iidknts,  it  is  the  diing  in  question,  and  therefore  is  not  by 
direct  negation  to  be  opposed  against  the  contrary  argnment* 
For  I  argue  thus,  wherever  there  is  no  extraordinary  way  ap- 
pointed, there  we  must  all  go  the  ordinary;  bnt  for  infants 
there  is  no  extraordinary  way  appointed  or  declared,  therefore 
they  must  go  the  ordinary:  and  he  that  hath  without  difference 
commanded  that  all  nations  should  be  baptized,  hath  with- 
out  difference  commanded  all  sorts  of  persons :  and  they  may 
as  well  say,  that  they  are  sure  God  hath  not  commanded 
women  to  be  baptized,  or  hermaphrodites,  or  eunuchs,  or 
fools,  or  mutes,  because  they  are  not  named  in  the  precept ; 
for  sometimes  in  the  census  of  a  nation  women  are  no  more 
reckoned  than  children  ;  and  when  the  children  of  Israel 
coming  out  of  Egypt  were  numbered,  there  was  no  reckoning 
either  of  women  or  children,  and  yet  that  was  the  number  of 
the  nation  which  is  there  described^. 

But  then  as  to  the  thing  itself,  whether  Qod  hath  com- 
manded infants  to  be  baptized,  it  is  indeed  a  worthy  inquiry, 
and  the  sum  of  all  this  contestation :  but  then  it  is  also  to 
be  concluded  by  every  argument  Uiat  proves  the  thing  to  be 
holy,  or  charitable,  or  necessary,  or  the  means  of  salvation, 
or  to  be  instituted  and  made,  in  order  to  an  indispensable 
end.    For  all  commandments  are  not  expressed  in  imperial 
forms,  as,  '  we  will,'  or  '  will  not ;'  '  thou  shalt,'  or  '  shalt 
not :'  but  some  are  by  declaration  of  necessity,  some  by  a 
direct  institution,  some  by  involution  and  apparent  conse- 
quence, some  by  proportion  and  analogy,  by  identities  fl^d 
parities,  and  Christ  never  expressly  conunanded  4hat  we 
should  receive  the  holy  communion,  but  that,  when  the  sup- 
per was  celebrated,  it  should  be  '  in  his  memorial/    And  if 
we  should  use  the  same  method  of  arguing  in  all  other  in- 
stances, as  the  Anabaptist  does  in  this,  and  omit  every  thing 
for  which  there  is  not  an  express  commandment,  with  an 
open  nomination,  and  describing  of  the  capacities  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  duty,  we  should  have  neither  sa- 
crament, nor  ordinance,  fasting,  nor  vows,  communicating 
of  women,  nor  baptizing  of  the  clergy.    And  when  St.  Am- 
brose was  chosen  bishop  before  he  was  baptised,  it  could 
never,  upon  their  account,  have  been  told  that  he  was  obliged 
to  baptism :  because  though  Christ  commanded  the  aposdes 

'  Ezod.  siii. 
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to  baptize  others,  yet  he  no  way  told  them  that  their  such 
oessora  should  be  baptized,  any  more  than  the  apostles 
themselves  were ;  of  whom  we  read  nothing  in  Scripture, 
that  eith^  they  were  actually  baptized,  or  had  a  command* 
ment  so  to  be.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  as  the  tdiing 
of  priestly  orders  disobliges  the  susctpient  from  receiving 
chrism  or  confirmation,  in  case  he  ImA  it  not  before ;  so, 
for  aught  appears  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary,  it  may  ex- 
cuse from  baptism.  But  if  it  does  not,  then  the  same  way  of 
arguing  which  obliges  women  or  the  clergy  to  be  baptized, 
will  be  sufficient  warrant  to  us  to  require,  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants, no  more  signal  precept  than  in  the  other,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  measures  of  wise  men,  who  give  them- 
selves to  understand  the  meaning  of  doctrines  and  laws,  and 
not  to  exact  the  tittles  and  unavoidable  commands,  by  which 
fools  and  unwilling  persons  are  to  be  governed,  lest  they  die 
certainly  if  they  be  not  called  upon  with  univocal,  ex- 
press, open,  and  direct  commandments.  But  besides  all 
this,  and  the  effect  of  all  the  other  arguments,  there  is  as 
much  command  for  infants  to  be  baptized,  as  for  men ;  there 
being  in  the  words  of  Christ  no  nomination  or  specification 
of  persons,  but  only  in  such  words  as  can  as  well  involve 
children  as  old  men ;  as,  '  nisi  qnis,'  and,  '  omnes  gentes,' 
and  the  like. 

Ad  16. — But  they  have  a  device  to'save  all  harmless  yet: 
for  though  it  should  be  granted  that  infants  are  pressed  with 
all  the  evils  of  original  sin,  yet  there  will  be  no  necessity 
of  baptism  to  infants,  because  it  may  very  well  be  supposed, 
that  as  infants  contracted  the  relative  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
that  is,  the  evils  descending  by  an  evil  inheritance  firom 
him  to  us,  without  any  solemnity ;  so  may  infants  be  ac- 
quitted by  Christ  without  solemnity,  or  the  act  of  any  other 
man.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  sixteenth  number.  To  which 
the  answer  is  easy.  First,  that  at  the  most  it  is  but  a  dream 
of  proportions,  and  can  infer  only  that  if  it  were  so,  Ihere 
were  some  correspondency  between  the  effects  descending 
upon  us  from  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  world ;  but 
it  can  never  infer  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  For  these  things 
are  not  wrought  by  the  ways  of  nature,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions are  regular  and  constant;  but  they  are  wholly  arbi- 
trary and  mysterious,  depending  upon  extrinsic  causes  which 
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are  Goodacted  by  otker  measures,  which  we  only  know  by 
evenls,  and  can  never  undttrstand  the  reasons.  For  because 
the  sin  of  Adam  had  effect  upon  us  without  a  sacrament, 
must  it,  .therefore,  be  wholly  unnecessary,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  be  applied  to  us  by  sacramental  ministrations  ?  If  so, 
the  argument  will  as  well  conclude  against  the  baptism  of 
men  as  of  infants:  for  since  they  die  in  Adam,  and  had  no 
solemnity  to  convey  that  death,  therefore  we  by  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive ;  and  to  convey  this  life,  there  needs  no 
sacrament.  This  way  of  arguing,  therefore,  is  a  very  trifle, 
but  yet  this  is  not :  as  infants  were  not  infected  with  the 
stain,  and  injured  by  the  evils  of  Adam's  sin,  but  by  the 
means  of  natural  generation ;  so  neither  shall  they  partake 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  but  by  spiritual  regeneration; 
that  is,  by  being  baptized  into  his  death.  For  it  is  easier 
to  destroy  than  to  make  alive ;  a  single  crime  of  one  man  was 
enough  to  ruin  him  and  his  posterity :  but  to  restore  us,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  incarnate, 
and  die,  and  be  buried,  and  rise  again,  and  intercede  for  us, 
and  become  our  lawgiver,  and  we  be  his  subjects,  and  keep 
his  commandments.  There  was  no  such  order  of  things  in 
our  condemnation  to  death :  must  it  therefore  follow,  that 
there  is  no  such  in  the  justification  of  us  unto  life?  To  the 
first  there  needs  no  sacrament,  for  evil  comes  fast  enough ; 
but  to  the  latter,  there  must  go  so  much  as  God  please ;  and 
the  way  which  he  hath  appointed  us  externally,  is  baptism : 
to  which  if  he  hath  tied  us,  it  is  no  matter  to  us  whether  he 
hath  tied  himself  to  it  or  no :  for  although  he  can  go  which 
way  he  please,  yet  he  himself  loves  to  go  in  the  ways  of  his 
ordinary  appointing,  as  it  appears  in  the  extreme  paucity  of 
miracles  which  are  in  the  world,  and  he  will  not  endure  that 
we  should  leave  them.  So  that,  although  there  are  many 
thousand  ways  by  which  God  can  bring  any  reasonable  soul 
to  himself;  yet  he  will  bring  no  soul  to  himself  by  ways 
extraordinary,  when  he  hath  appointed  ordinary ;  and  there- 
fore, although  it  be  unreasonable,  of  our  own  heads,  to  carry, 
infants  to  God  by  baptism,  without  any  direction  from  him; 
yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  understand  infants  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  duty,  and  to  be  intended  in  the  general 
precept,  when  the  words  do  not  exclude  them,  nor  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  the  sacrament;  and  when  they  have  a  great 
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necessity,  for  the  relief  of  which  this  way  is  comniaxided, 
and  no  other  way  signified,  all  the  world  will  say,  there  is 
reason  we  should  bring  them  also  the  same  way  to  Christ. 
And  therefore,  though  we  no  ways  doubt  but  if  we  do  not 
our  duty  to  them,  Ood  will  yet  perform  his  merciful  inten- 
tion, yet  that  is  nothing  to  us ;  though  God  can  save  by 
miracle,  yet  we  must  not  neglect  our  charitable  ministries. 
Let  him  do  what  he  please  to  or  for  infants,  we  must  not 
neglect  them. 

Ad  6. — ^The  argument  which  is  here  described,  is  a  very 
reasonable  inducement  to  the  belief  of  the  certain  effect  to 
be  consequent  to  the  baptism  of  infants:  because  infants 
can  do  nothing  towards  heaven,  and  yet  they  are  designed 
thither,  therefore  God  will  supply  it.  But  he  supplies  it  not 
by  any  internal  assistances,  and  yet  will  supply  it ;  therefore 
by  an  external.  But  there  is  no  other  external  but  baptism, 
which  is  of  his  own  institution,  and  designed  to  effect  those 
blessings  which  infants  need :  therefore  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  by  this  way  God  would  have  them  brought. 

Ad  17. — To  this  it  is  answered,  after  the  old  rate,  that 
God  will  do  it  by  his  own  immediate  act.  Well,  I  grant  it ; 
that  is,  he  will  give  them  salvation  of  his  own  goodness, 
without  any  condition  on  the  infants'  part  personally  per- 
formed ;  without  faith  and  obedience,  if  the  infant  dies  be- 
fore the  use  of  reason  :  but  then,  whereas  it  is  added,  that 
'  to  say  God  will  do  it  by  an  external  act  and  ministry,  and 
that  by  this  rite  of  baptism,  and  no  other,  is  no  good  argu- 
ment, unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means,  or 
said  he  wotild  not ;' — the  reply  is  easy,  that  we  say  God  will 
effect  this  grace  upon  infants  by  this  external  ministry,  not 
because  God  cannot  use  another,  nor  yet  because  Jie  hath 
said  he  will  not,  but  because  he  hath  given  us  thfs,  and  hath 
given  us  no  other.  For  he  that  hath  a  mind  to  make  an  ex- 
periment, may,  upon  the  same  argument,  proceed  thus.  God 
hath  given  bread  to  strengthen  man's  heart,  and  hath  said, 
that  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows  we  shall  eat  bread ;  and  it  is 
commanded,  that  if  they  do  not  work,  they  shall  not  eat : 
there  being  certain  laws  and  conditions  of  eating,  I  will  give 
to  niy  labourers  and  hirelings,  but  therefore  my  child  shall 
have  none ;  for  be  you  sure  if  I  give  to  my  child  no  man's 
meat,  yet  God  will  take  as  great  care  of  infants  as  of  others. 
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and  God  will,  by  his  own  immediate  mercy,  keep  them  alive 
as  long  as  he  hath  intended  them  to  live ;  bnt  to  say,  that, 
therefore,  he  will  do  it  by  external  food,  is  no  good  arga«- 
ment,  unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means^  or 
that  he  had  said  he  would  not.  To  this«  I  suppose,  any  rea- 
sonable person  would  say  I  have  given  sufficient  answer,  if  I 
tell  him  that  the  argument  is  good,  that  the  infants  must  eat 
man's  food,  although  God  can  keep  them  alive  without  it» 
and  although  he  hath  not  said  that  he  will  not  keep  them 
alive  without  it ;  I  say,  the  argument  is  good,  because  he 
hath  given  them  this  way :  and  though  he  could  give  them 
another,  and  did  never  say  he  would  not  give  them  another; 
yet  because  he  never  did  give  them  another,  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  they  should  have  this.  To  the  last  clause  of  this 
number,  viz.  why  cannot  God  as  well  do  his  mercies  to  in* 
&nts  now  immediately  as  he  did  before  the  institution  either 
of  circumcision  or  baptism  i  I  answer,  that  I  know  no  man 
that  says  he  cannot :  but  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder 
babes  from  circumcision,  and  why  then  shall  it  hinder  them 
from  baptism  ?  For  though  God  could  save  infants  alwa3rs 
without  circumcision  as  well  as  he  did  sometime,  yet  he  re<- 
quired  this  of  them :  and  therefore  it  may  be  so  in  baptism, 
this  pretence  notwithstanding. 

Ad  7. — ^This  number  speaks  to  die  main  inquiry,  and  shews 
the  commandment;  "  Unlessamanbebomof  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''  This 
precept  was  in  all  ages  expounded  to  signify  the  ordinary 
necessity  of  bs^itism  to  all  persons ;  and  '  nisi  quia*  can  mean 
infants  as  well  as  men  of  age :  and  because  it  commands  a 
new  birth  and  a  regeneration,  and  implies  that  a  natural  birth 
cannot  entitle  us  to  heaven,  but  the  second  birth  must ;  in- 
fants, who  have  as  much  need  and  as  much  right  to  heaven 
as  men  of  years,  and  yet  cannot  have  it  by  natural  or  first- 
birth,  must  have  it  by  the  second  and  spiritual :  and  there- 
fore all  are  upon  the  same  main  account ;  and  when  they  are 
accidentally  differenced  by  age,  they  are  also  differenced  by 
correspondent^  accidental,  and  proportionable  duties;  but  all 
must  be  bom  again.  This  birth  is  expressed  here  by  water 
and  the  Spirit,  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  in  baptismal  water ;  for 
that  is  in  Scripture  called '  the  laver  of  a  new  birth  or  're- 
generation.' 
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Ad  18. — Bot  here  the  Anabaptist  gives  us  his  warrant: 
Though  Christ  said,  'none  but  those  who  are  bom  again  by 
water  and  the  Spirit'  shall  enter  into  heaven ;  he  answers,  fear 
it  not,  I  will  warrant  you.  To  this  purpose  it  was  once  said 
before,  **  Yea,  but  hath  God  said.  In  the  day  ye  shall  eat 
thereof  ye  shall  die?"  I  say  ye  shall  not  die,  but  ''ye 
shall  be  like  gods."* — But  let  us  hear  the  answer.  First, 
it  is  said-t-that  baptism  and  the  Spirit  signify  the  same  thing: 
for  by  water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit. — I  reply,  that 
therefore  they  do  not  signify  the  same  thing,  because — ^by 
w&ter  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit ; — unless  the  effect  and 
the  cause  be  the  same  thing :  so  that  here  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  parts  .of  the  allegation.  But  if  they  signify  two  things, 
as  certainly  they  do,  then  they  may  as  well  signify  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  as  the  cause  and  the  effect;  or  they 
may  mean  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  as 
it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Gospel.  For 
we  are  sure  that  Christ  ordained  baptism,  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  in  baptism  he  did  give  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore  to 
confound  these  two  is  to  no  purpose,  when  severally  they 
have  their  certain  meaning,  and  the  laws  of  Christ  and  the 
sense  of  the  whole  church,  the  institution  and  the  practice  of 
b^ism  make  them  two  terms  of  a  relation,  a  sign  and  a 
thing  signified,  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ment*  For  I  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  any  man  that 
believes  Christ  to  have  ordained  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  that  by 
'  water  and  the  Spirit'  should  be  meant  the  outward  element 
and  inward  grace ;  or  that '  by  water  and  Spirit'  should  be 
meant  only  the  Spirit  cleansing  us  like  water  i  But  suppose 
it  did  mean  so,  what  would  be  efiected  or  p^Buaded  by  it 
more  than  by  the  other  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  then  inlanta  by 
this  place  were  not  obliged  to  baptism ;  I  reply,  that  yet 
they  were  obliged  to  new  birth  nevertheless ;  they  must  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit,  if  not  of  water  and  the '  Spirit :  and 
if  they  are  bound  to  be  regenerate  by  the  Spirit,  why  they 
shall  not  be  baptized  with  water,  which  is  the  symbol  and  sa- 
crament, the  '  vehiculum'  and  channel  of  its  ordinary  con- 
veyance, I  profess  I  cannot  understand  how  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable conjecture.  But  it  may  be  they  mean,  that  if  by 
water  and  die  Spirit  be  only  meant  '  Spiritus  purificans,' 
the  cleansing, '  purifying  Spirit,'  then  this  place  cannot  con- 
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cem  infanta  at  all :  but  this  loop-hole  I  hare  already  ob- 
stnicted  by  placing  a  bar  that  can  never  be  remored.  For 
it  is  certain  and  evident,  that  regeneration  or  new  birth  is 
here  enjoined  to  all  as  of  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity; and  if  infants  be  not  obliged  to  it,  then  by  their  na- 
txmi  btrth  they  go  to  heaven,  or  not  at  all :  but  if  infants 
must  be  bom  again,  then  either  let  these  adversaries  shew 
any  other  way  of  new  birth  but  this  of  water  and  the  Spi- 
rit ;  or  let  them  acknowledge  this  to  belong  to  infants,  and 
then  the  former  discourse  returns  upon  them  in  its  full 
strength.  So  that  now  I  shall  not  need  to  consider  their 
parallel  instance  of  ''being  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire."  For  although  there  are  differences  enough 
to  be  observed,  the  one  being  only  a  prophecy,  and  the  other 
a  precept ;  the  one  concerning  some  only,  and  the  other  con- 
vceming  all ;  the  one  being  verified  with  degrees  and  variety, 
the  other  equally  and  to  all :  yet  this  place,  which,  in  the 
main  expression,  I  confess  to  have  similitude,  was  verified 
in  the  letter  and  first  signification  of  it,  and  so  did  relate  to 
the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  the  likeness  of 
tongues  of  fire ;  but  this  concerns  not  all,  for  all  were  not  so 
baptized.  And  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  objection,  that  the 
Baptist  told  not  Christ's  disciples,  but  the  Jews ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  intended  to  relate  to  all :  it  was  well  ob- 
served, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  Christ  at  that  time  had  no 
disciples.  But  he  told  it  to  the  Jews :  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  should  all  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  CHiost 
and  with  fire ;  but  it  is  meant  only  that  that  glorious  efllect 
should  be  to  them  a  sign  of  Christ's  eminency  above  him  ; 
they  should  see  from  him  a  baptism  greater  than  that  of 
John.  And  that  it  must  be  meant  of  that  miraculous  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Pentecost,  and  not  of  any  secret  gift  or 
private  immission,  appears,  because  the  Baptist  oflfered  it  as 
a  sign  and  testimony  of  the  prelation  and  greatness  of  Christ 
above  him ;  which  could  not  be  proved  to  them  by  any  se- 
cret operation  which  cometh  not  by  observation,  but  by  a 
great  and  miraculous  mission,  such  as  was  that  in  Pentecost. 
So  that  hence  to  argue,  that  we  may  as  well  conclude  that 
infants  must  also  pass  through  the  fire  as  through  the  water, 
is  a  false  conclusion  inferred  from  no  premises;  because 
this  being  only  a  prophecy,  and  inferring  no  duty,  could  nei- 
ther concern  men  or  children  to  any  of  the  purposes  of  their 
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argument.  For  Christ  never  said,  •*  Unless  ye  be  baptized 
with  fire,  and  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  hearen;"  but  of  « water  and  the  Spirit'  he  did  say  it: 
Aerefore  though  they  mast  pass  through  the  water,  yet  no 
smell  of  fire  must  pass  upon  them. 

But  there  are  yet  two  things,  by  which  they  offer  to  es- 
cape.   The  one  is,  that,  in  these  words,  baptism  by  water  is 
not  meant  at  all,  but  baptism  by  the  Spirit  only  ;  because  St. 
Peter  having  said  that  '' baptism  saves  us,"  he  adds,  by  way 
of  explication,  **  not  the  washing  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,"  plainly  saying,  that  it 
is  "not  water,  but  the  Spirit." — ^To  this  I  reply,  that  when 
water  is  taken  exclusively  to  the  Spirit, — it  is  very  true  that 
it  is  not  water  that  cleanses  the  soul,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  body  cannot  save  us ;  but  whoever  urges  the  necessity 
of  baptism,  urges  it  but  as  a  necessary  sacrament,  or  instru-* 
ment  to  convey  or  consign  the  Spirit:  and  this  they  might 
with  a  little  observation  have  learned  ;  there  being  nothing 
-more  usual  in  discourse,  than  to  deny  the  efiect  to  tha  in* 
strument  when  it  is  compared  with  the  principal,  and  yet  not 
intend  to  deny  to  it  an  instrumental  efficiency.    It  is  not  the 
pen  that  writes  well,  but  the  hand ;  and  St.  Paul  said, ''  It 
is- not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  :'*  and  yet  it  was  ''  gratia  Dei 
mecum,''  that  is,  the  principal  and  the  less  principal  to- 
gethtf.    So  St.  Peter:   It  is  not  water  but  the  Spirit;  or, 
which  may  come  to  one  and  the  same,  "  not  the  washing  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  purifying  the  conscience,  that  saves 
us  ;'*   and  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  absolutely  ex* 
eluded,  but  the  efiect  which  is  denied  to  the  instrument,  is 
attributed  to  the  principal  cause.  But  however,  this  does  no 
more  concern  inftrnts  than  men  of  age ;  for  they  are  not  *  saved 
by  the  washing  of  .the  body,  but  by  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience,'  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  sanctification ; 
that  is,  water  alone  does  not  do  it,  unless  the  Spirit  move 
upoathe  water.     But  that  water  also  is  in  the  ministry,  and 
is  not  ta  be  excluded  from  its  portion  of  the  work,  appears 
by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  ;  "  The  like  figure  whereunto, 
even  baptism,  sanres  us,"  &c.  that  is,  baptism  even  as  it  is  a 
figure,  saves  us,  in  some  sense  or  other ;  by  way  of  ministry 
and  instrumental  -  efficiency,  by  conjunction  and  consolida- 
tion with  the  other :  but  the  ceremony,  the  figure,  the  rite, 
VOL.  vni.  o 
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and  external  miniBtry,  must  be  in,  or  else  bis  words  will  in 
DO  sense  be  trae,  and  could  be  made  true  by  no  interpretar 
tion ;  because  the  Spirit  may  be  the  thing  figured,  but  can 
never  be  a  figure.  The  other  little  icpnv^iytrov  in,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  before  baptism  was  ordained,  and  there- 
fore could  not  concern  baptism,  moch  less  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  baptizing  infants.  I  answer,  that  so  are  the  say  ingt  of 
the  prophets  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  yet  con- 
cerned his  coming  most  certainly.  Secondly  :  they  were  not 
spoken  before  the  institution  of  baptism ;  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ  did  baptize  more  than  the  Baptist  ever  in  his  lifetime : 
they  were  indeed  spoken  before  the  commission  was  of  bap* 
tizing  all  nations,  or  taking  the  Gentiles  into  the  church ;  but 
not  before  Christ  made  disciples,  and  his  apostles  baptized 
them,  among  the  Jews.  And  it  was  so  known  a  thing,  that 
great  prophets  and  the  fathers  of  an  institution  did  baptise 
disciples,  that  oar  blessed  Saviour  upbraided  Nicodemus  for 
his  Ignorance  of  that  particular,  and  his  not  understanding 
words  spoken  in  the  proportion  and  imitation  of  a  custoQi  so 
known  among  them. 

But  then,  that  this  argument  which  presses  so  mncli*may 
be  attempted  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  Vike  soldiers  fighting 
against  cuirassiers  that  try  all  the  joints  of  their  armour,  so 
do  these  to  this.  For  they  object  (in  the  same  number)  that 
the  exclusive  negative  of  **  nisi  quis"  does  not  include  in- 
fants, but  only  persons  capable :  for  (say  they)  this  no  more 
infers  a  necessity  of  infieuits'  baptism,  thw  the  parallel  words 
of  Christ, "  nisi  comederitis,"  "  unless  ye  eat'*  die  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  *,  in- 
fer a  necessity  to  give  them  the  holy  commnnioni  &c.  With 
diis  argument  men  use  to  make  a  great  noise  in  many  quea* 
tions ;  but  in  this  it  will  signify  but  little.  First :  Indeed  to' 
one  of  the  Roman  communion  it  wiQ  cause  some  disorder  in 
this  question,  both  because  they  think  it  unlawfiil  to  give  the 
holy  communion  to  infiuits,  and  yet  that  these  words  are 
meant  of  the  holy  communion :  and  if  we  thought  so  too,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  we  should  communicate  them  with  the  same 
opinion  of  neoessity  a»  did  the  primitive  church.  But  to  the 
thing  itself:  I  grant  that  the  expression  is  eqaal,  and  infers 
an  equal  necessity  in  their  respective  cases ;  and  therefore  it 

*  Joho,  Ti.  53. 
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is  as  necessary  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  to  drink 
his  bbod,  as  to  be  baptized:  bat  then  it  is  to  be  added,  that 
eating  and  drinking  are  metaphors  and  allusions^  used  only 
upon  occasion  of  nianna»  which  was  then  spoken  of,  and 
which  occasioned  the  whole  discourse ;  bnt  the  thing  itself 
is  nothing  bat  that  Christ  should  be  received  for  the  life  of 
our  sonls,  as  bread  and  drink  are  for  the  life  of  onr  bodies. 
Now  because  there  are  many  ways  of  receiving  Christ,  there 
aie  so  many  ways  of  obeying  diis  precept;  but  that  some 
way  or  other  it  be  obeyed,  is  as  necessary  as  that  we  be  bap- 
tized. Here  only  it  is  declared  to  be  necessary,  that  Christ 
be  received,  that  we  derive  our  life  and  our  spiritual  and  eter* 
ml  being  jfrom  bim ;  now  this  can  concern  infants,  and  does 
infer  an  oidinary  necessity  of  their  baptism :  for  in  baptism 
they  are  united  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  them :  in  baptism 
they  receive  the  beginnings  of  a  new  life  from  Christ :  it  is 
a  receiving  Christ  which  is  the  duty  here  enjoined ;  this  is 
one  way  of  doing  it,  and  all  the  ways  that  tbey  are  capable 
of.  And  that  this  precept  can  be  performed  this  way,  St.  Au» 
stin  affirms  expressly,  in  his  third  book  **de  Peocatorom 
Meiitis  et  Hemissione  \"  In  this  thing  there  is  nothing  hard 
bnt  the  iBeti4>hors  of  eating  and  drinkiDg,  Now  that  this  is 
to  be  q[>iritaally  understood,  our  blessed  Lord  himself  affirms 
in  answer  to  the  prejudice  of  the  offended  Capemaites ;  Itasd 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  faith,  and  that  fiaiith  is  the  spiritual 
manducation,  is  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church :  and  there- 
tore,  in  what  sense  soever  any  one  is  obliged  to  believe,  in 
the  same  sense  he  is  obliged  to  the  duty  of  spiritual  mandu- 
eatum,  and  no  otherwise.  But  because  infants  cannot  be 
obliged  to  the  act  or  habit  of  faith,  and  yet  can  receive 
die  sawrmnent  of  faith,  they  receive  Christ  as  they  can, — 
aad  as  they  can,  are  entitled  to  life  ^  But  however,  by  this 
means  the  difficulty  of  the  expression  is  taken  off:  for  if 
by  eating  and  drinking  Christ  are  meant,  receiving  Christ 
by  fiiith,  then  this  phrase  can  be  no  objection  but  that  St. 
Ausilin*s  affirmtrttve  may  be  true,  and  that  this  commandment 
is  perfonoMd  by  infants  in  baptism,  which  is  the  sacrament 
of  faith.  To  eat  and  drink  do,  with  as  great  impropriety, 
signify  fadth  as  baptism ;  but  this  is  it  which  I  said  at  firsts 

*  Et  in  Serm.  ftd  Infantes,  apnd  V.  Bedam  in  1  Cor.  x,  John,  ti.  63. 
^  Sm  the  diao.  of  the  Real  FVeaeooe,  aeotion  3. 
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that  the  metaphorical  expression  was  no  part  of  the  precept* 
but  the '  vehiculam'  of  the  commandment,  occasioned  by  the 
preceding  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  nothing  is 
necessary  but  that  Christ  should  be  received  by  all  that 
would  have  life  eternal :  of  which  because  infants  are  capa- 
ble, and  without  receiving  Christ  they  (by  virtue  of  these 
words)  are  not  capable,  and  but  in  baptism  they  cannot  re- 
ceive Christ ;  it  follows,  that  these  words  are  no  argument  to 
infer  an  equal  necessity  of  communicating  infants,  but  they 
are  a  good  argument  to  prove  a  necessity  of  baptizing  them. 
Secondly:  but,  farther  yet,  I  demand,  can  infants  receive 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  i  Can  they,  in  that  sacrament,  eat  the 
flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood  i  If  they  cannot,  then  nei- 
ther these  words  nor  any  other  can  infer  an  equal  necessity 
of  being  communicated,  for  they  can  infer  none  at  all :  and 
whether  those  other  words  of ''  nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit,''  &c. 
do  infer  a  necessity  of  baptism,  will  be  sufficiently  cleared 
upon  their  own  account.  But  if  infants  can  receive  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  to  which  they  can  no  more  dispose  themselves 
by  repentance  than  they  can  to  baptism  by  fiuth,  then  it  were 
indeed  very  well  if  they  were  communicated,  but  yet  not  ne- 
cessaiy, — because,  if  they  can  receive  Christ  in  the  eucharist, 
they  can  receive  Christ  in  baptism;  and  if  they  can  receive 
him  any  way,  this  precept  is  performed  by  Uiat  way :  and 
then  whether  they  must  also  be  communicated,  must  be  in- 
quired by  other  arguments ;  for  whatsoever  is  in  these  words 
intended*  is  performed  by  any  way  of  receiving  Christ,  and 
therefore  cannot  infer  more  in  all  circumstances  and  to  all 
persons.  Thirdly :  suppose  these  words  were  to  be  expoohd-! 
ed  of  sacramental  manducation  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  infants  are  as  much 
bound  tp  receive  the  commanion  as  to  receive  the  baptism. 
It  is  too  crude  afancy  to  think  that  all  universal  propositions, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative,  equally  expressed,  do  signify 
an  equal  universality.  It  is  said  in  the  law  of  Moses,  "  Who- 
soever is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off*  from  his 
pecq[>le  :*'  this  indeed  signifies  universally,  and  included  in- 
fant8>  binding  them  to  that  sacrament.  But  when  it  was  said, 
{'  Whosoever  would  not  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  should 
be  put  to  death,  whether  small  or  great^ ;"  although  these 

<*  2  Cfaron.  xv.  13. 
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words  be  expressed  with  as  great  a  latitude  as  the  other,  yet 
it  is  certain  it  did  not  include  infants,  who  could  not  seek  the' 
Lord.  The  same  is  the  case  of  the  two  sacraments :  thd 
obligation  to  which  we  do  not  understand  only  by  the  pre*^ 
cepti^e  words  or  form  of  the  commandments,  but  by  other 
appendages,  and  the  words  of  duty  that  are  relative  to  the 
suBcipient^  of  the  several  sacraments,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
whole  institution.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  beginners; 
the  eucharist  of  proficients ;  that  is  the  birth,  this  is  the  nou-^ 
rishment  of  a  Christian.  There  are  many  more  things  of  differ- 
ence to  be  observed.  But  as  the  church  in  several  ages  hath 
practised  severally  in  this  article^  so  in  the  particular  there  is 
no  such  certainty  but  that  the  church  may  without  sin  do  it  or 
not  do  it,  as  she  sees  cause :  but  that  there  is  not  the  same  ne-' 
cessity  in  both  to  all  persons,  and  that  no  necessity  of  commu-< 
ntcating  infants  can  be  inferred  from  the  parallel  words»  ap- 
pears in  the  former  answers ;  and  therefore  I  stand  to  them. 

Ad  9. — ^The  sum  of  the  sixth  argument  is  this.  The  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Ohost  is  made  to  all,  to  us  and  to  our  child- 
ren :  and  if  the  Holy  Ohost  belong  to  them,  then  baptism* 
belongs  to  them  also;  because  baptism  is  the  means  of  con- 
veying the  Holy  Ohost,  as  appears  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter, 
**  Be  baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ohost^  ;**  as  also 
because  from  this  very  argument  St.  Peter  resolved  to  baptize 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  because  they  had  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ohost:  for  they  that  are  capable  of  the  same 
grace,  are  receptive  of  the  same  sign.  Now  that  infants  also 
can  receive  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  evident,  because, — 
besides  that  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ohost  is  made  to  all,  to 
us  and  our  posterity, — St.  Paul  affirms,  that  the  '  children  of 
believing  parents  are  holy :'  but  all  holiness  is  an  emanation 
from. the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood. 

Ad  19. — ^To  the  words  of  St.  Peter  they  answer,  that  the 
promise  does  appertain  to  our  children^  that  is,  to  our  poste** 
rity ;  but  not  till  they  are  capable :  they  have  the  same  right 
which  we  have,  but  enter  not  into  possession  of  their  right. 
till  they  have  the  same  capacity :  for  by  '  children'  are  not 
meant  infants,  but  as  the '  children  of  Israel'  signifies  the  de- 
scendants only^so  it  is  here.  And  indeed  this  is  true  enough^ 
but  not  pertinent  enough  to  answer  the  intention  and  effi«% 

d  Acts,  ii.  38,  so. 
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ciency  of  these  words.  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  word 
*  children'  means  infants,  but  **  you  and  your  children"  must 
mean  all  generation!  of  Christendom*  all  the  descendants  of 
Christian  parents :  and  if  they  belong  to  their  posterity  be- 
cause they  are  theirs,  then  the  promises  belong  to  all  that  are 
so ;  and  then  children  cannot  be  excluded.  But  I  demand* 
hare  not  the  children  of  believing  parents  a  title  to  the  pro* 
mises  of  the  Gospel  i  If  they  have  none,  then  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  belongs  not  to  such ;  and  if  they  die,  we  can  do 
nothing  but  despair  of  their  salvation ;  which  is  a  proposi- 
tion whose  barbarity  and  unreasonable  cruelty  confutes  itself. 
But  if  they  have  a  title  to  the  promises,  then  the  thing  is  done, 
and  this  title  of  theirs  can  be  signified  by  these  words;  and 
then  either  this  is  a  good  argument,  or  the  thing  is  confessed 
without  it.  For  he  that  hath  a  title  to  the  promises  of  the 
Grospely  hath  a  title  to  this  promise  here  mentioned,  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  *  by  him  we  are  sealed  to  the 
day  of  redemption.' 

And  indeed,  that  this  mystery  may  be  rightly  understood, 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  great  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  and  whatsoever  blessing  evangelical  we 
can  receive,  it  is  the  emanation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Chraoe 
and  pardon,  wisdom  and  hope,  offices  and  titles  and  rdations, 
powers,  privileges,  and  dignities,  all  are  the  good  things  of 
the  Spirit ;  whatsoever  we  can  profit  withal,  or  whatsoever 
we  can  be  profited  by,  is  a  gift  of  God  the  father  of  spirits, 
and  is  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  For  it  is 
but  a  trifle  and  a  dream  to  think  that  no  person  receives  the 
Spirit  of  God  but  he,  that  can  do  actions  and  operations  spi- 
ritual. St  Paul*  distinguishes  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  into 
three  classes  :  there  are  xapUrfUKra,  and  SimKovlat,  and  ivcpyif- 
flora'  besides  these  '  operations,'  there  are  *  gifts'  and  'mini^ 
tries :'  and  they  that  receive  not  the  ivt^yfifwra,  the  '  opera- 
tion8,'or  'powers'  to  do  actions  spiritual,  may  yet  receive 'gifts,' 
or  at  least  the  blessings  of'  ministry;'  they  can  be  ministered 
to  by  others,  who  from  the  Spirit  have  received  the  power  of 
ministration.  And  I  instance  in  these  things  in  which  it  is  cer- 
tian  we  can  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  without  any  predispoaitioii 
of  our  own.  First,  We  can  receive  gifts :  even  the  wicked  have 
them,  and  they  who  shall  be  rejected  at  the  day  of  judgment^ 
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shall  yet  argue  for  themselres,  that  they  have  wrought  tni- 
racles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  y^t  the  gift 
of  miracles  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit^;  and  if  the  wicked 
can  receive  them,  who  are  of  dispositions  contrary  to  all 
the  emanations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  much  more  may 
children,  who,  although  they  cannot  prepare  themselves 
any  more  than  the  wicked  do,  yet  neither  can  they  do  against 
them  to  hinder  or  obstruct  them.  But  of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  a  young  child,  Daniel,  whose  spirit  God  raised 
up  to  acquit  the  innocent,  and  to  save  her  soul  from  u»- 
righteous  judges :  and  when  the  boys  in  the  street  sang 
Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David,  our  blessed  Lord  said,  **  that 
if  they  had  held  their  peace,  the  stones  of  the. street  would 
have  cried  out  Hosanna/'  And  therefore  that  God  should 
'  from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  ordain  his  own 
praise,'  is  one  of  the  *  magnalia  Dei,'  but  no  strange  thing  to 
be  believed  by  us,  who  are  so  apparently  taught  it  in  Holy 
Scripture. — Secondly :  benediction  or  blessing  is  an  emanar 
tion  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  form  of  blessing  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  one  great  paft  of  it  is 
**  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit :"  and  it  itf  very  pro* 
bable,  that  those  three  are  but  synonyms.  **  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  to  give  us  ius  Holy  Spirit^  and 
'  the  love  of  God'  is  to  give  us  his  Holy  Spirit^;  for  the 
Spirit  is  the  love  of  the  Fatiier,  and  our  blessed  Saviour  ar* 
gues  it  as  the  testimony  of  God's  love  to  us :  **  If  ye,  who 
are  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  his  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him  ?"  Now  since  the  great  sum  and  compendium 
of  evangelical  blessings  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  which  is 
expressed  by  three  synonymas  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  is  in  the  first  reduced  to  one^  it  is  all  but  *  the 
g^race  of  the  Lord  Jesus;'  it  will  follow  that,  since  our  blessed 
Saviour  gave  his  solemn  blessing  to  children,  his  blessing 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  *'  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom,"— he  will  not  deny  his  Spirit  to  them :  when  he  blessed 
them,  he  gave  them  something  of  his  Spirit,  some  emanation 
of  that  which  blesses  us  all,  and  without  which  no  man  can 
be  truly  bleased. — ^Thirdly:  titles  to  inheritance  can  be  given 
to  infants  without  any  predisposing  act  of  their  own.  Since 
therefore  infants  dying  so  can,  as  we  all  hope,  receive  the 
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inheritance  of  saints,  some  mansion  in  heaven,  in  that 
dom  which  belongs  to  them  and  such  as  they  are,  and  that 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  consignation  to  that  inherit- 
ance; nothing  can  hinder  them  from  receiving  the  Spirit,  that 
is,  nothing  can  hinder  them  to  receive  a  title  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  the  effect  and 
blessing  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Now  how  this  should  prove  to  infants  to  be  a  title  to  bap- 
tism, is  easy  enough  to  be  understood :  **  For  by  one  Spirit 
we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  ^;  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God 
moves  upon  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  in  that  sacrament 
adopts  us  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  gives  us  title 
to  a  coinheritance  with  him. 

Ad  21. — So  that  this  perfectly  confutes  what  is  said  in  the 
beginning  of  number  21,  that  baptism  is  not  the  means  of 
conveying  the  Holy  Ghost.    For  it  is  the  Spirit  that  b«ip- 
tizea,  it  is  the  Spirit  that  adopts  us  to  an  inheritance  of  the 
promises ;  it  is  the  Spirit  that  incorporates  us  into  the  mys- 
tical bpdy  of  Christ;  and  upon  their  own  grounds  it  ought 
to  be  confessed :  for  since  they  affirm  the  water  to  be  nothing 
without  the  Spirit,  it  is  certain  that  the  water  ought  not  to 
be  without  the  Spirit;  and,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  sacrament,  and  therefore  usually  in  conjunction 
with  that  ministry,  unless  we  hinder  it :  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  ordinarily  to  new 
converts  at  their  baptism.  And  .whereas  it  is  said  in  a  paren- 
thesis, that  this  was,  not  as  the  effect  is  to  the  cause  or  to 
the  proper  instrument,  but  as  a  consequent  is  to  an  antece- 
dent in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally,  and  by  positive  insti- 
tution depending  upon  each  other; — it  is  a  groundless  as- 
sertion :  for  when  the  men  were  called  upon  to  be  baptized, 
and  were  told  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  we 
find  that  when  they  were  baptized,  they  did  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  conclude  bap- 
tism to  be  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  ?  And  to  say  that  this 
was  not  consequent  properly  and  usually,  but  accidentally 
only,  it  followed  sometimes,  but  was  not  so  much  as  instru- 
mentally  effected  by  it,  is  as  if  one  should  boldly  deny  all 
effect  to  physic :  for  though  men  are  called  upon  to  take 
physic,  and  told  they  should  recover,  and  when  they  do  take 
physic  they  do  recover ;  yet  men  may  unreasonably  say,  this 
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iccoveiy  does  follow  the  taking  of  physic,— not  as  an  effect 
to  the  canse  or  to  the  proper  instrument,  bnt  as  a  consequent 
is  to  an  antecedent  in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally,  and  by 
positive  institution  depending  upon  each  other. — ^Who  can 
help  it  if  men  will  say,  that  it  happened  that  they  recovered 
after  the  taking  physic,  but  then  was  the  time,  in  which  they 
should  hare  been  well  however  ?  The  best  confutation  of 
them,  is  to  dieny  physic  to  them  when  they  need,  and  try  what 
nature  will  do  for  them  without  the  help  of  art.  The  case  is 
all  one  in  this  question,  this  only  excepted,  that  in  this  case 
it  is  more  unreasonable  than  in  the  matter  of  physic,  because 
the  Spirit  is  expressly  signified  to  be  the  baptizer  in  the  fore- 
cited  place  of  St.  Paul^ 

From  hence  we  argue,  that  since  the  Spirit  is  ministered 
in  baptism,  and  that  infants  are  capable  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit  of  incorporation  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  Spirit  sealing  them  to  the  day  of  redemption^ 
the  Spirit  entitling  th^m  to  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Spirit  consigning  to  them  Gk)d*s  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
they  are  also  capable  of  baptism :  for  whoever  is  capable  of 
the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  is  capable  of  the  sign  or  sacn^ 
ment  itself. 

To  this  last  clause  the  Anabaptist  answers  two  things. 
First,  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  was  conveyed  sometimes  without 
baptism.  I  grant  it ;  but  what  then  i  Therefore  baptism  is 
not  the  sign  or  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ohost  ?  It  follows  not. 
For  the  Spirit  is  the  great  wealth  and  treasure  of  Christians, 
and  is  conveyed  in  every  ministry  of  divine  appointment;  in 
baptism,  in  confirmation,  in  absolution,  in  orders,  in  prayer, 
in  benediction,  in  assembling  together.  Secondly :  the  other 
thing  they  answer  is  this,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  they  who 
are  capable  of  the  same  grace,  are  capable  of  the  same  sign ; 
for  females  were  capable  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  but 
not  of  the  seal  of  circumcision.  I  reply,  that  the  proposition 
is  true  not  in  natural  capacities,  but  in  spiritual  and  religious 
regards ;  that  is,  they  who  in  religion  are  declared  capable  of 
the  grace,  are,  by  the  same  religion,  capable  of  the  sacrament 
or  sign  of  that  grace.  But  naturally  they  may  be  incapable 
by  accident,  as  in  the  objection  is  mentioned.  But  then  this 
is  so  far  from  invalidating  the  argument,  that  it  confirms  it 
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in  the  present  instance.  '  Exceptio  finnat  reg^lam  in  non 
exceptis.'  For  even  the  Jewish  females,  although  they  could 
not  be  circumcised,  yet  they  were  baptized  even  in  those  days^ 
as  I  have  proved  already^;  and  although  their  natural  indiik 
position  denied  them  to  be  circumcised,  yet  neither  nature 
nor  religion  forbade  them  to  be  baptized :  amd  therefore^ 
since  the  sacrament  is  such  a  ministry  of  which  all  are  natu- 
rally capable^  and  none  are  forbidden  by  the  religion,  the  ar* 
gument  is  firm  and  unshaken,  and  concludes  with  as  much 
evidence  and  certainty  as  the  thing  requires. 

Ad  10. — ^The  last  argument  from  reason  is»  that  it  is  rea* 
sonable  to  suppose,  that  God  in  the  period  of  grace,  in  the 
days  of  the  Gospel,  would  not  give  us  a  more  contracted 
comfort,  and  deal  with  us  by  a  narrower  hand  than  with  the 
Jewish  babes,  whom  he  sealed  with  a  sacrament  as  well  as 
^uricbed  with  a  grace,  and  therefore  openly  consigned  them 
|;o  comfort  and  fienrour. 

Ad  22. — To  this  they  answer,  that  we  are  to  trust  the  word, 
without  a  sign ;  and  since  we  contend  that  the  promise  be- 
longs to  us  and  to  our  children,  why  do  we  not  believe  diis, 
but  requiie  a  sign  f  I  reply,  that  if  this  concludes  any  thing, 
it  concludes  against  the  baptism  of  men  and  women;  for  they 
hear  and  read  and  can  believe  the  promise,  and  it  can  have 
all  its  effects  and  produce  all  its  intentions  upon  men;  but 
yet  they  also  require  the  sign,  they  must  be  baptized.  And 
the  reason  why  they  require  it  is,becau0e  Christ  hadi  ordained 
it.  And  therefore,  although  we  can  trust  the  promiie  without 
a  sign,  and  that  if  we  did  not,  this  manner  of  sign  would  not 
make  us  believe  it,  for  it  is  not  a  miracle,  that  is,  a  sign  pr<yv- 
iag,  but  it  is  a  sacrament,  that  is,  a  sign  signifying ;  and 
although  we  do  trust  the  promise  even  in  the  behalf  of  infieudts 
when  they  cannot  be  baptized ;  yet  by  the  same  reason  as 
we  trust  the  promise,  so  we  also  use  the  rite,  both  in  obedi* 
ence  to  Christ ;  and  we  use  the  rite  or  the  sacrament  because 
we  believe  the  promise ;  and  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the 
promise  did  belong  to  our  children,  we  would  not  baptize 
them*  Therefore  this  is  such  an  impertinent  quarrel  of  tfie 
anabaptists,  that  it  hath  no  strength  at  all  but  what  it  bor^ 
lows  from  a  cloud  of  words,  and  the  advantages  of  its  repre* 
aentment.  As  God  did  openly  consign  his  grace  to  the  Jewish 
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babes  by  a  sacrament,  so  he  doeiK  to  ours :  and  We  faaVe  rea* 
son  to  giire  God  thanks,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  it  (for 
that  is  the  least  part  of  it),  but  for  the  ministry  and  convey* 
ance  of  the  real  blessing  in  this  holy  mystery. 

Ad  23,  24,  25. — That  which  remains  of  objections  and 
answers  is  wholly  upon  the  matter  of  examples  and  prece- 
dents firom  the  apostles  and  first  descending  ages  of  the 
ehnreh :  but  to  this  I  have  already  largely  spoken  in  a  dis» 
course  of  this  question^;  and  if  the  anabaptists  would  be  coji>» 
eluded  by  the  practice  of  the  universal  church  in  this  ques** 
tion,  it  would  quickly  be  at  an  end.  For  although  some* 
times  the  baptism  of  children  was  deferred  till  the  age  of 
reason  and  choice ;  yet  it  was  only  when  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  the  death  of  the  children  :  and  although  there  might 
be  some  advantages  gotten  by  such  delation ;  yet  it  could 
not  be  endured  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  world 
without  it.  Kpeiffitov  yiip  avaisStffrk)^  arfiamdivtu,  $  aircXficiv 
ao^payMrra  aeal  ^(kearn,  said  St.  Gregory  Naztanzen :  "  It  is 
better  they  should  be  sanctified  even  when  they  understand 
it  not,  than  that  they  should  go  away  firom  hence  without  the 
seal  of  perfection  and  sanctification." — Secondly :  but  that 
baptism  was  amongst  the  ancients  sometimes  deferred,  was 
not  always  upon  a  good  reason,  but  sometimes  upon  the 
same  account  as  men  now^a^ays  defer  rqp«ntance,  or  put  off 
eonfessfton  and  absolution  and  the  communion  till  the  last 
day  of  their  life ;  that  their  baptism  migbt  take  away  all  the 
sills  of  their  life. — ^Thirdly  :  it  is  no  strange  thing  that  there 
are  exampies  of  late  baptisniy  because  heathenism  and  Chris- 
tiattty  were  so  mingled  in  towns  and  cities  and  private 
hoaaes,  that  it  was  but  reasonable  sometimes  to  stay  till 
men  did  choose  their  religion^  from  which  it  was  so  likely 
&ey  might  afterward  be  tempted. — Fourthly :  the  baptism 
of  infiemts  was  always  most  notorions  and  nsed  in  the  ohnrohes 
of  Africa,  as  is  confessed  by  all  that  know  the  ecclesiastical 
story. — Fifthly  :  among  the  Jews  it  was  one  and  all :  if 
the  *  ma)or-<loiiK>'  believed,  he  believed  for  himself  and  all 
Us  ftuoily,  and  they  «dl  followed  him  to  baptism,  even  before 
tbey  were  instructed ;  and  therefore  it  ia  that  we  find  men^ 
tion  of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  in  which  children  are 
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aB  well  to  be  reckoned  as  the  uninstructed  servants :  and  if 
actual  faith  be  not  required  before  baptism,  even  of  those 
who  are  naturally  capable  of  it,  as  it  is  notorious  in  the. case 
of  the  jailer  who  believed,  and  at  that  very  hour  he  and  all 
his  family  were  baptized,  then  want  of  faith  cannot  prejudice 
infants,  and  then  nothing  can. — Sixthly  :  there  was  never  in 
the  church  a  command  against  the  baptizing  infants  :  and 
whereas  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  council  of  Neocasarea  the 
baptism  of  a  pregnant  woman  did  no  way  relate  to  the  child, 
and  that  the  reason  there  given  excludes  all  infants  upon  the 
same  account,  because  every  one  is  to  shew4iis  faith  by  his 
own  choice  and  election ;  I  answer,  that  this  might  very  well 
be  in  those  times,  where  Christianity  had  not  prevailed,  but 
was  forced  to  dispute  for  every  single  proselyte,  and  the  mo- 
ther was  a  Christian  and  the  father  a  heathen ;  there  vms  rea- 
son that  the  child  should  be  let  alone  till  he  could  choose  for 
himselfjl  when  peradventure  it  was  not  fit  his  father  should 
choose  for  him  :  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Balsamo  and  Zonaras  upon  that  canon.  But,  secondly,  the 
words  of  the  Neocsesarean  canon  are  rightly  considered.  For 
the  reason  is  not  relative  to  the  child,  but  only  to  the  woman, 
concerning  whom  the  council  thus  decreed.  The  woman 
with  child  may  be  baptized  when  she  will:  OvSlv  yap  Koivwfu 
il  rberovaa  r^  Tucrofitwf  Sca*rft  ixiarcv  iSlav  riiv  wpoatptrnv  rifv 
Iv  rp  ifioXoyt^  8«(Kw<rdac.  For  her  baptism  reaches  not  to  the 
child,  because  every  one  confesses  his  faith  by  his  own  act 
and  choice  :  that  is,  the  woman  confesses  only  for  herself,  she 
intends  it  only  for  herself,  she  chooses  only  for  herself;  and 
therefore  is  only  baptized  for  herself.  But  this  intimates,  that 
if  she  could  confess  for  her  child,  the  baptism  would  relate 
to  her  child ;  but  therefore,  when  the  parents  do  confess  for 
the  child,  or  the  godfathers,  and  that  the  child  is  baptized 
into  that  confession,  it  is  valid.  However,  nothing  in  this 
canon  is  against  it. 

I  have  now  considered  all  that  the  anabaptists  can  with 
probability  object  against  our  arguments,  and  have  disco- 
vered the  weakness  of  their  exceptions,  by  which  although 
they  are  and  others  may  be  abused,  yet  it  is  their  weak- 
ness that  is  the  cause  of  it :  for  which  although  the  men  are 
to  be  pitied,  yet  it  may  appear  now  that  their  cause  is  not  at 
all  the  better. 
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Ad  28.— >-It  remains  that  I  cansider  their  own  arguments 
by  which  they  support  themselves  in  their  mispersuasion. 
First,  it  is  against  the  analogy  of  the  Oospel :  for  besides 
that  Christ  never  baptized  any  infants,  nor  his  apostles,  there 
is  required  to  baptism,  faith  and  repentance ;  of  which  be- 
cause infants  are  not  capable,  neither  are  they  capable  of 
the  sacrament.  To  these  things  I  answer,  that  it  is  true 
Christ  never  baptized  infants,  for  be  baptized  no  person  at 
all :  but  he  blessed  infants,  and  what  that  amounts  to  I  have 
already  discoursed  ;  and  he  gave  a  conunandment  of  baptism 
which  did  include  tliem  also,  as  I  hiure  proved  in  the  fore- 
going periods,  and  in  other  places*  That  the  apostles  never 
baptized  infents,  is  boldly  said,  but  can  never  be  proved. 
Bat  then  as  to  the  main  of  the  argument,  that  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  prerequired ;  I  answer,  it  is  in  this  as  it  was 
in  circumcision,  to  which  a  proselyte  could  not  be  admitted 
from  Gentilism  or  idolatry,  unless  he  gave  up  his  name  to  the 
religiose  and  believed  in  God  and  his  servant  Moses ;  but 
yet  their  children  might :  and  it  might  have  been  as  well  ar- 
gued against  their  children  as  ours,  since  in  their  proselytes 
and  ours  there  were  required  predispositions  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance. 2.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  are  called  for 
by  the  apostles  of  those  whom  they  invited  to  the  religion : 
they  dealt  with  men  of  reason,  but  such  who  had  superin- 
duced foul  sins  to  their  infidelity  -,  which  were  to  be  removed 
before  they  could  be  illuminated  and  baptized ;  but  infants 
are  in  their  pure  naturals,  and  therefore  nothing  hinders  tben^ 
from  receiving  the  gifts  and  mere  graces  of  God's  holy  Spirit 
before  mentioned.  3.  But  we  see  also  that,  although  Christ 
required  faith  of  them  who  came  to  be  healed,  yet  when  any 
were  brought,  or  came  in  behalf  of  others,  he  only  required 
&ith  of  them  who  came,  and  their  faith  did  benefit  to  others. 
For  no  man  can  call  on  him  on  whom  they  have  not  believed, 
but  therefore  they  who  call  must  believe ;  and  if  they  call 
for  others,  they  must  believe  that  Christ  can  do  it  for  others  % 
But  this  instance  is  so  certain  a  reproof  of  this  objection  of 
theirs,  which  is  their  principal,  which  is  their  all,  tliat  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  they  should  not  all  be  convinced  at  the  reading 
and  observing  of  it«  I  knew  an  eminent  person  amongst 
them,  who  having  been  abused  by  their  fallacies,  upon  the 

'^  Matt.  is.  88.  Mark,  ix.  23.  Milt.  tIu.  15.  John,  iv.  50. 
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discovery  of  the  hbehood  of  this  their  msin  allegatioii,  was 
conyerted  :  and  I  know  also  some  others  who  could  not  at 
all  object  against  it ;  but  if  they  had  been  as  humble  as  they 
were  apprehensiTe,  would  certainly  have  confessed  their  error* 
But  to  this  I  can  add  nothing  new  beyond  what  I  have  large- 
\y  discoursed  of  in  the  treatise  of  baptism  before  menticmed. 
Ad  30. — ^The  next  argument  is, — If  baptism  be  necessary  to 
infants,  upon  whom  is  the  imposition  laid  i  to  whom  is  the 
command  given  f  The  children  are  not  capable  of  a  law,  there- 
fore it  is  not  given  to  them  :  nor  yet  to  the  parents,  because 
if  so,  then  the  salvation  of  infants  should  be  putinto  the  power 
of  others,  who  may  be  careless  or  malicious. — I  answer,  that 
there  is  no  precept  of  baptizing  infants  just  in  that  circum- 
stance of  age ;  for  then  they  had  sinned  who  had  deferred 
it  upon  just  grounds  to  their  manhood.  But  it  is  a  precept 
given  to  all,  and  it  is  made  necessary  by  that  order  of  things, 
which  Christ  hath  constituted  in  the  New  Testament ;  so  that 
if  they  be  baptized  at  all  in  their  just  period,  there  is  no  com-* 
mandment  broken  :  but  if  infants  come  not  to  be  men,  then 
It  was  accidentally  necessaryjthey  should  have  been  baptized 
before  they  were  men.  And  now  to  the  inquiry,  upon  whom 
the  imposition  lies,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  answer :  it  lies  upon 
them  who  receive  it,  and  therefore  upon  the  parents :  not  so 
that  the  salvation  of  infimts  depends  upon  others,  God  forbid ; 
but  so,  that  if  they  neglect  the  charitable  ministry,  they 
shall  dearly  account  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  be  understood  by 
two  instances.  God  commanded  diat  children  should  be 
circumcised,  Moses  by  his  wife's  peevishness  neglected  it; 
and  therefore  the  Lord  sought  to  kill  him  for  it,  not  Oershom 
the  child.  It  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  children's 
Kves  that  they  eat,  but  the  provision  of  meat  for  diem  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  the  parents ;  and  yet  if  parents  expose 
their  children,  it  may  be  the  lives  of  the  children  shall  not 
depend  on  others;  but  "when  their  lather  and  mother  forsake 
them,  the  Lord  taketh  them  up :''  and  so  it  is  in- this  particu- 
lar ;  what  is  wanting  to  them  by  the  neglect  of  others,  God 
will  supply  by  his  own  graces  and  immediate  dispensation. 
But  if  baptism  be  made  necessary  to  all,  then  it  ought  to  be 
I  procured  for  those  who  cannot  procure  it  for  themselves ;  just 
as  meat  and  drink,  and  physic,  and  education.  And  it  is 
in  this  as  it  is  ia  blessing ;  little  babes  canno4  mk  it,  but 
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their  needi  requireit ;  and  therefore  as  by  their  friends  they 
were  brought  to  Christ  to  have  it»  so  tiiey  nnist,  without 
their  asking,  minister  it  to  them,  who  yet  are  bound  to  seek 
it  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  precept  binds  them  both  in  their 
sereral  periods. 

AddL-*«-But  their  next  great  strength  consists  in  this  di- 
lemma.   If  baptism  does  no  good,  there  needs  no  contention 
about  it :    if  it  does,  then  either  by  the '  opus  operatum'  of 
the  sacrament,  or  by  the  dispositions  of  the  suscipient.    If 
the  former,  that  is  worse  than  popery :   if  the  latter,  then 
infants  cannot  receire  it,  because  they  cannot  dispose  them- 
selves to  its  reception.     I  answer,  that  it  works  its  effect 
neither  by  the  ceremony  alone,  nor  yet  by  that  and  the  dis- 
positiona  together,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  working  as  he 
[riease,  seconding  his  own  ordinance  ;  and  yet  infants  are 
rightly  disposed  for  die  receiving  the  blessings  and  effects 
of  baptism.     For  the  understanding  of  which  we  are  to  ob> 
serve,  that  God*s  graces  are  so  free,  that  they  are  given  to 
«s  BpoB  the  accounts  of  his  own  goodness  only,  and  for 
the  reception  of  them  we  are  tied  to  no  other  predisposition, 
bat  thait  we  do  not  hinder  them.  For  what  worthiness  can 
there  be  in  any  man  to  receive  the  first  grace  ?  Before 
grace  there  can  be  nothing  good  in  us,  and  therefore  before 
die  first  grace,  there  is  nothing  that  can  deserve  it ;  because 
before  the  fiiBt  grace  there  is  no  grace,  and  consequently  no 
worthiness.     But  the  dispositions  which  are  required  in  men 
of  reason,  is  nodiing  but  to  remove  the  hinderances  of  Ood's 
grace,  to  take  off  the  contrarieties  to  the  good  Spirit  of  Ood. 
Now  because  in  infants  there  is  nothing  that  can  resist  Ood's 
l^tH,  nothing  that  can  hinder  him,  nothing  that  can  grieve 
him,  they  have  that  simplicity  and  nakedness,  that  passivity 
and  negfiitive  disposition,  or  non-hinderances,  to  which  all 
that  men  can  do  in  disposing  themselves,  are  but  approaches 
and  similitudes ;  and  therefore  infants  can  receive  all  that 
they  need,  allthat  can  do  them  benefit.    And  although  there 
are  some  efiects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  require  natural  ca- 
pacities to  be  their  foundation ;  yet  those  are  the  hfipyfifiata 
or  powers  of  working :  but  the  xapttrfiara,  and  the  inheritance 
and  the  title  to  the  promises  require  nothing  on  our  part,  but 
that  we  can  receive  them,  that  we  put  no  hinderance  to  them : 
for  that  is  the  direct  meaning  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  **  He 
that  doth  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child. 
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shall  in  no  wise  enter  tho'ein;''  that  is,  without  that  naked- 
ness and  fireedom  from  obstmction  and  impediment,  none 
shall  enter. 

Upon  the  account  of  this  truth,  all  that  long  harangue 
that  pursues  this  dilemma  in  other  words  to  the  same  pup> 
poses,  will  quickly  come  to  nothing.  For  baptism  is  not  a 
mere  ceremony,  but  assisted  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet  it  requires  a 
duty  on  our  part  when  we  are  capable  of  duty,  and  need  it; 
but  is  enabled  to  produce  its  effects  without  any  positiTe 
disposition,  even  by  the  negative  of  children,  by  their  not 
putting  a  bar  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  that  God  may  be 
glorified,  and  may  be  all  in  ail. 

Two  particulars  more  are  considerable  in  their  argument. 

The  first  is  a  syllogism  made  up  out  of  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "  All  that  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ"." 
The  minor  proposition  is,  with  a  little  straining  some  other 
words  of  St.  Paul,  thus,  *  but  they  that  put  on  Christ,'  or 
'  the  new  man,  must  be  formed  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  truth ;'  for  so  the  Apostle,  *'  Put  ye  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness ^"  But  infants  cannot  put  on  Christ  to  any  such  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  cannot  be  baptized  into  Christ.  I  an- 
swer, that  to  put  on  Christ  is  to  become  like  unto  him,  and 
we  put  him  on  in  all  ways  by  which  we  resemble  him.  The 
little  babes  of  Bethlehem  were  like  unto  Christ,  when  it  was 
given  to  them  to  die  for  him  who  died  for  them  and  us :  we 
are  like  unto  him  when  we  have  put  on  his  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, when  we  are  invested  with  the  wedding-garment,  when 
we  submit  to  his  will  and  to  his  doctrine,  when  we  are  adopted 
to  his  inheritance,  when  we  are  innocent,  and  when  we  are 
washed,  and  when  we  are  buried  vrith  him  in  baptism.  The 
expression  is  a  metaphor,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular signification :  but  if  it  could,  yet  the  Apostle  does 
not  say,  that  all  who  in  any  sense  put  on  the  new  man,  are 
actually  holy  and  righteous ;  neither  does  he  say,  that  by 
the  '  new  man'  is  meant  Christ,  for  that  also  is  another  me- 
taphor, and  it  means  a  new  manner  of  living.  When  Christ 
is  opposed  to  Adam,  Christ  is  called  the  'new  man;*  but 
when  the  new  man  is  opposed  to  the  old  conversation,  then 
by  the  '  new  man'  Christ  is  not  meant :  and  so  it  is  in  this 

•  GaJ.iU.  27.  •  Bpli.iY.sr4. 
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place,  it  signifies  to  become  a  new  man,  and  it  is  an  exfaoitar 
tion  to  those  who  had  lived  wickedly,  now  to  live  holily  and 
according  to  the  intentions  of  Christianity.  But  to  take  two 
metaphors  from  two  several  books,  and  to  concentre  them 
into  one  signification,  and  to  make  them  up  into  one  syllo- 
gism, is  '  fallada  quatuor  terminorum ;'  they  prove  irathing 
but  the  craft  of  the  men,  or  the  weakness  of  the  cause.  For 
the  words  to  the  l^hestans  were  spoken  to  them  who  already 
had  been  baptized,  who  bad  before  that  in  some  sense  put  on 
Christ,  but  yet  he  calli^^pon'them  to  put  on  the  new  man ; 
therefore  this  is  something  else;  and  it  means  that  they 
should  verify  what  they  had  undertaken  in  baptism :  which 
also  can  concern  children,  but  is  seasonable  to  urge  it  to 
them,  as  St.  Paul  does  to  the  Ephesians,  after  their  baptism. 

But  yet  after  all,  let  the  argument  press  as  far  as  it  is  in- 
tended, yet  infants,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle,  "  do  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  Gk>d  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness:" for  so  are  they  ;  they  are  *  a  new  creation/  they  are 
'born  again,'  they  are  efformed  after  the  image  of  Christ,  by 
the  designation  and  adoption  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  but  tts  they 
cannot  do  acts  of  reason,  and  yet  are  created  in  a  reasonable 
nature ;  so  they  are  anew  created  in  righteousness,  6ven  be- 
fore they  can  do  acts  spiritual ;  that  is,  they  are  '  designati 
sanctitatis,'  as  Tertullian's  expression  is ;  they  are  in  the 
second  birth  as  in  the  first,  instructed  with  the  beginnings 
and  principles  of  life,  not  with  inherent  qualities,  but  with 
titles  and  relations  to  promises  and  estates  of  blessing  and 
assistances  of  holiness ;  which  principles  of  life,  if  they  be 
nourished,  will  express  themselves  in  perfect  and  s3fmbolical 
actions.  The  thing  is  easy  to  be  understood  by  them  who 
observe  the  manner  of  sp^dung  usual  in  Scripture.  /We 
are  begotten  to  a  Dvely  hope,'  so  St.  Paul :  the  very  consig- 
nation and  designing  us  to  that  hope,  which  is  laid  up  for 
the  saints,  is  a  new  birth,  a  regeneration,  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  life :  and  of  this  infants  are  as  capable  as  any. 

The  other  thing  is  this,  that  the  infanU'  vow  is  invalid 
till  it  be  after  confirmed  in  the  days  of  reason ;  and  there- 
fcNre  it  were  as  good  to  be  let  alone,  till  it  can  be  made  with 
e&et*  I  answer,  that  if  there  were  opthing  in  the  sacra- 
m^t  but  the  making  of  a  vow,  I  confess  I  could  see  no  ne- 
cessity in  it,  nor  any  convenience,  bnt  that  it  engages  chilr 
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dren  to  an  early  piety»  and  their  parents  and  guardians  by 
their  care  to  prevent  the  follies  of  their  youth :  but  then  when 
we  consider  that  infants  receive  great  blessings  from  God 
in  this  holy  ministry,  that  what  is  done  to  them  on  God's 
part,  is  of  great  effect  before  the  ratification  of  their  vow, 
this  prudential  consideration  of  theirs  is  light  and  airy. 

And  after  all  this  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  which  is 
the  surer  way.  For  certainly  to  baptize  infants  is  hugely 
s^reeable  to  that  charity,  which  Christ  loved  in  those  who 
brought  them  to  him ;  and  if  infaots  die  before  the  use  of 
reason,  it  can  do  them  no  hurt  that  they  were  given  to  God  in 
a  holy  designation ;  it  cannot  any  way  be  supposed,  and  is 
not  pretended  by  any  one,  to  prejudice  their  eternity :  but  if 
they  die  without  baptism,  it  is  then  highly  questioned  whs* 
ther  they  have  not  an  intolerable  loss.  And  if  it  be  questioned 
by  wise  men  whether  the  want  of  it  do  not  occasion  their 
eternal  loss,  and  it  is  not  questioned  whether  baptism  does 
them  any  hurt  or  no,  then  certainly  to  baptize  them  is  the 
surer  way  without  all  peradventure. 

Ad  33.— The  last  number  sums  up  many  words  of  af- 
firightment  together,  but  no  argument,  nothing  but  bold  and 
unjustifiable  assertions ;  against  which  I  only  oppose  their 
direct  contradictories.     But  instead  of  them  the  effect  of  the 
former  discourse  is  this,  that  whoever  shall  pertinaciously 
deny  or  carelessly  neglect  the  baptism  of  infants,  does  vor 
charitably  expose  his  babes  to  the  danger  of  an  eternal  loss» 
from  which  there  is  no  way  to  recover  but  an  extraordinary 
way,  which  God  hath  not  revealed  to  us;  he  shuts  them  out 
of  the  church,  and  keeps  them  out  who  are  more  fit  to  enter 
than  himself ;  he,  as  much  as  lies  in  him,  robs  the  children  of 
the  gifU  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  title  to  the  promises  evan* 
gelical;  he  supposes  that  they  cannot  receive  God's  gif^ 
unless  they  do  in  some  sense  or  other  deserve  them,  and  that 
a  negative  disposition  is  not  sufficient  preparation  to  a  new- 
creation,  and  an  obediential  capacity  is  nothing,  and  yet  it 
was  all  that  we  could  have  in  our  first  creation ;  he  supposes 
that  we  must  do  something  before  the  first  grace,  that  is,  that 
God  does  not  love  us  first,  but  we  first  love  him ;  that  we 
seek  him,  and  he  does  not  seek  us ;  that  we  are  beforehaidd 
with  him,  and  therefore  can  do  something  without  him ;  thut 
nature  can  alone  bring  us  to  God.  For  if  he  did  not  suppose 
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all  this,  his  grsai  prateoice  of  the  aecessity  of  &ith  and  re« 
pentaac^  would  coaoe  to  nothing:  for  infiints  might  with* 
oat  such  dispositionfl  receive  the  gtace  of  baptiem,  which 
is  always  the  first ;  unless  by  the  saperinducii^  of  aetual 
sins  upon  our  nature,  we  make  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  remoTe  the  hinderances  of  God's  Spirif,  and  that  some 
grace  be  accidentally  necessary  before  that  which  ordinarily 
and  regularly  is  the  first  grace.  He,  I  say,  that  denies  bap- 
tism to  infants,  does  disobey  Christ's  commandment,  whic^ 
being  in  general  and  indefinite  terms,  must  include  all  that 
can  be  saved,  or  can  come  to  Christ ;  and  he  excepts  firom 
Christ's  commandment  whom  he  pleases,  without  any  excep- 
tion made  by  Christ ;  he  makes  himself  lord  of  the  sacm- 
ment,  and  takes  what  portions  he  pleases  from  his  fellow-ser* 
vants,  like  an  evil  and  an  unjust  steward ;  he  denies  to  bring 
little  children  to  Christ,  although  our  dearest  Lord  com* 
manded  them  to  be  brought ;  he  upbraids  the  practice  and 
ekarity  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  keeps  infants  fron 
die  communion  of  saints,  from  a  participation  of  the  pro- 
mises, firom  their  part  of  the  covenant,  from  the  laver  of  re-t 
generation,  firom  being  rescued  from  the  portion  of  Adam's 
inheritance,  firom  a  new  creation,  from  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
which  belongs  to  them  and  such  aa  are  like  them.  And  hc^ 
that  is  guilty  of  so  many  evils,  and  sees  such  horrid  efiects 
springiiig  fi'om  his  doctrine,  must  quit  his  error,  or  else 
op«iIy  profess  love  to  a  serpent,  and  direct  enmity  to  the 
most  innocent  part  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  think  the  Anabaptists  perceive  or  think  these 

thiags  to  follow  firom  their  doctrine :  but  yet  they  do  so 

really.    And  therefore  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  their  doe-^ 

triae  is  wholly  to  be  reproved  and  disavowed,  but  the  mea 

wa  to  be  treated  with  the  usages  of  a  Christian :  strike  thepi 

not  as  an  enemy^  Wt  exhort  them  as  brethseo.    They  arn 

with  all  means  Christian  and  husmn  to  be  redaJEg^ed  or  in- 

atrueted :  but  if  they  csonot  be  persuaded,  they  must  be  le& 

to  God)  who  knows  every  degree  of  every  man's  understandr 

iag,  aU  his  weaknesses  and  strengths^  what  impresc^  every 

sirgument  makes  up<m  his  spirit,  and  how  uncharitable  every 

reaeoD  is,  and  be  alone  judgeabf  bis  ignorance  or  his  malice, 

laie  tnnoi^ncy  or  hi«  avoidabjle  deceptioi^.    We  have  grea^ 

reason  to  be  confident  as  to  our  own  part  of  the  question; 

p2 
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but  it  were  also  well  if  our  knowledge  would  make  us  thank^* 
All  to  God*  and  humble  in  ouraelves,  and  charitable  to  our 
brother.  It  is  pride  that  makes  contention,  but  humility  is 
the  way  of  peace  and  truth. 


SECTION  XIX. 


That  there  may  be  no  Toleration  of  Doctrines  inconsistent  with 

Piety,  or  thepubUc  Good. 

1.  But  then  for  their  other  capital   opinion,  with  all  its 
branches,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to  put  malefactors 
to  death,  nor  to  take  up  defensive  arms,  nor  to  minister  an 
oath,  nor  to  contend  in  judgment,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed 
with  such  liberty  as  the  former.    For  although  it  be  part  9f 
that  doctrine  which  Clemens  Alezandrinus  p  says  was  deli- 
vered "per  secretam  traditionem  apostolorum,  non  licere 
Christianis  contendere  in  judicio,  nee  coram  gentibus  nee 
coram  Sanctis ;  et  perfectum  non  debere  jurare ;"  and  the 
other  part  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  eleventh  canon  of 
the  Nicene  council,  which  enjoins  penance  to  them  that  take 
arms  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity :  yet  either  these 
authorities  are  to  be  slighted,  or  be  made  receptive  of  any 
intejpretation,  rather  than  the  commonwealth  be  disarmed 
of  its  necessary  supports,  and  all  laws  madd  ineffectual  and 
impertinent    For  the  interest  of  the  republic  and  the  well- 
being  of  bodies  politic,  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  nicety 
of  our  imaginations,  or  the  fancies  of  any  peevish  or  mis- 
tidcen  prieste ;  and  there  is  no  reason  a  prince  should  ask 
John-a-Brunck  whether  his  understanding  would  give  him 
leave  to  reign,  and  be  a  king.    Nay,  suppose  there  were 
divers  places  of  Scripture  which  did  seemingly  restrain  the 
political  use  of  the  sword ;  yet  since  the  avoiding  a  per- 
sonal inconvenience  hath  by  all  men  been  accounted  suffi- 
cient  reason  ta  expound  Scripture  to  any  sense  rather  than 
the  Kteral,  which  infers  an  unreasonable  inconvenience  (and 
therefore  the  'pulling  out  an  eye,'  and  the  'cuttmg  off  a 
hand,*  is  expounded  by  mortifying  a  vice,  and  killing  a  cri* 
minal  habit),  much  ratiier  must  the  allegations  against  the 

l^'Lib.  7.  Stron. 
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power  of  the  sword  endure  any  sense  rather  than  it  should 
be  thought  that  Christianity  should  destroy  that  which  is 
the  only  instrument  of  justice,  the  restraint  of  vice  and  sup- 
port  of  bodies  politic.  It  is  certain  that  Christ  and  his  apo* 
sties  and  Christian  religion,  did  comply  with  the  most  abso- 
lute government,  and  the  most  imperial  that  was  then  in  the 
world,  and  it  could  not  have  been  at  all  endured  in  the  world 
if  it  had  not;  for  indeed  the  world  itself  could  not  last  in 
regular  and  orderly  communities  of  men,  but  be  a  perpetual 
eonfusion,  if  princes  and  the  supreme  power  in  bodies  po- 
litic were  not  armed  with  a  coercive  power  to  punish  male- 
factors :  the  public  necessity  and  universal  experience  of  all 
the  world,  convince  those  men  of  being  most  unreasonable 
that  make  such  pretences  which  destroy  all  laws,  and  all 
communities^  and  the  bands  of  civil  societies,  and  leave  it  ar- 
bitrary to  every  vain  or  vicious  person,  whether  men  shall  be 
safe,  or  laws  be  estabUshed,  or  a  murderer  hanged,  or  princes 
rule.  So  that  in  this  case  men  are  not  so  much  to  dispute 
with  particular  arguments,  as  to  consider  the  interest  and 
concernment  of  kingdoms  and  public  societies.  For  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  estabUsher  of  the  felicity 
of  private  persons,  and  of  public  communities :  it  is  a  reli- 
gion that  is  prudent  and  innocent,  humane  and  reasonable, 
and  brought  infinite  advantages  to  mankind,  but  no  inconve- 
nience, nothing  that  is  unnatural,  or  unsociable,  or  imjust. 
And  if  it  be  certain  that  this  world  cannot  be  governed  with- 
out laws,  and  laws  without  a  compulsory  signify  nothing ; 
then  it  is  certain  that  it  is  no  good  religion  that  teaches  docn 
trine  whose  consequents  will  destroy  all  government :  and 
therefore  it  is  as  much  to  be  rooted  out  as  any  thing  that  is 
the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  public  interest.  And 
that  we  may  guess  at  the  purposes  of  the  men,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  such  doctrine;  these  men  that  did  first  in- 
tend by  their  doctrine  to  disarm  all  princes  and  bodies  poli- 
tic, did  themselves  take  up  arms  to  establish  their  wild  and 
impious  fancy.  And  indeed  that  prince  or  commonwealth 
that  should  be  persuaded  by  them,  would  be  exposed  to  all 
the  insolences  of  foreigners,  and  all  mutinies  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  the  governors  of  the  people  could  not  do 
that  duty  they  owe  to  their  people,  of  protecting  them  from 
the  rapine  and  malice,  which  will  be  in  the  world  as  long  as 
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the  world  is.  And  therefore  here  they  are  to  be  restraiiied 
from  preaching  ancb  doctrine^  if  they  mean  to  presenre  their 
government:  and  the  necessity  of  the  thing  will  justify  the 
lawfulness  of  the  thing.  If  they  think  it  to  themselres,  thai 
cannot  be  helped ;  so  long  it  is  innocent  as  mndi  as  eosKxrns 
the  public :  but  if  they  preach  it,  they  may  be  aocomitsd 
authors  of  all  the  consequent  inconvenienoes,  and  punished 
accordingly.  No  doctrine  that  destroys  government,  is  to  be 
endured.  For  although  those  doctrines  aie  nOt  always  good 
that  serve  the  private  ends  of  princes,  or  the  secret  designs 
of  state,  which  by  reason  of  some  accidents  or  imperfections 
of  men  may  be  promoted  by  that  which  is  fidse  and  pretetidr 
ing;  yet  no  doctrine  can  be  good  that  does  not  comply  wtlh 
the  formality  of  government  itself,  and  the  welUbeing  of  bo- 
dies politic.  '^  Augur  cikm  esset  Cato,  dicere  ausus  est,  opti- 
mis  auspiciis  ea  geri,  que  pro  reipublic»  salute  gererentur; 
quffi  contra  remptiblicam  fenrentur  contra  auspicia  ferri^." 
Religion  is  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  a  people,  not  to 
do  it  disadvantage:  and  therefore  those  doctrines  that  in- 
convenience the  public^  are  no  parts  of  good  religion.  *  Ut 
respublica  salva  sit,'  is  a  necessary  consideration  in  the  per- 
mission of  prophesyings ;  for  according  to  the  true,  solid, 
and  prudent  ends  of  the  republic,  so  is  the  doctrine  to  be 
permitted  or  restrained,  and  the  men  that  preach  it  accord- 
ing as  fhey  are  good  subjects  and  right  commonwealth's 
men.  For  religion  is  a  thing  superinduced  to  temporal  go- 
vernment, and  the  church  is  an  addition  of  a  capacity  to  a 
commonwealth,  and  therefore  is  in  no  sense  to  disserve  the 
necessity  and  just  interests  of  that,  to  which  it  is  superadded 
for  its  advantage  and  conservation. 

2.  And  thus  by  a  proportion  to  the  rules  of  these  in- 
stances all  their  other  doctrines  are  to  have  their  judgment 
as  concerning  toleration  or  restraint:  for  all  are  either  spe- 
culative or  practical,  they  are  consistent  with  the  public  ends 
or  inconsistent,  they  teach  impiety  or  they  are  innocent; 
and  they  are  to  be  permitted  or  rejected  accordingly.  For  in 
the  question  of  toleration,  •  the  foundation  of  faith,  good  life 
and  government  are  to  be  secured :  in  all  other  cases  the  for- 
mer considerations  are  effectual. 

«i  Ci«ero  de  SeuMlute.  4^  4.  Wetcel.  p.  28. 
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SECTION    XX. 
How  far  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  tolerable. 

1.  But  DOW  concerning  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome 
(whidhi  was  the  other  instance  I  promised  to  consider)  we  will 
proceed  another  way,  and  not  consider  the  tnith  or  falsity  of 
the  doctrines ;  for  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  determine  this 
question  concerning  permitting  their  religion  or  assemblies. 
Because  that  a  thing  is  not  true,  is  not  argument  sufficient 
(o  conclude,  that  he  that  believes  it  true,  is  not  to  be  endured : 
but  we  are  to  consider,  what  inducements  they  are  that  pos- 
sess the  understanding  of  those  men,  whether  they  be  rea* 
sonable  and  innocent,  sufficient  to  abuse  or  persuade  wise 
and  good  men;  or  whether  the  doctrines  be  commenced 
apoA  design,  and  nutnaged  with  impiety,  and  then,  have  ef- 
fects not  to  be  endured. 

2.  And  here,  first,  I  consider,  that  those  doctrines  that 
haTe  had  long  continuance  and  possession  in  the  churchy 
cannot  easily  be  supposed  in  the  present  professors  to  be  a 
design,  since  they  have  received  it  from  so  many  ages ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  all  ages  should  have  the  same  purposes, 
or  that  the  same  doctrine  should  serve  the  several  ends  of 
divers  ages.    But  however,  long  prescription  is  a  prejudice 
oftentimes  so  insupportable,  that  it  cannot  with  many  ar^ 
guments  be  retrenched,  as  relying  upon  these  grounds,  that 
truth  is  more  ancient  than  falsehood ;  that  God  would  not 
for  so  many  ages  forsake  his  church,  and  leave  her  in  an 
error ;  that  whatsoever  is  new,  is  not  only  suspicious,  but 
fitlse :  which  are  suppositions  pious  and  plausible  enough. 
And  if  the  church  of  Rome  had  communicated  infants  so 
long  as  she  hath  prayed  to  saints  or  baptized  infants,  the 
communicating  would  have  been  believed  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  the  other  articles  are,  and  the  dissentients  with  a« 
much  impatience  rejected.    But  this  consideration  is  to  be 
enlarged  upon  all  those  particulars,  which,  as  they  are  apt  to 
abuse  the  persons  of  the  men  and  amuse  their  understand- 
ings, so  they  are  instruments  of  their  excuse,  and  by  mak- 
ing their  errors  to  be  invincible,  and  their  opinions,  though 
false,  yet  not  criminal,  make  it  also  to  be  an  efiect  of 
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reason  and  charity  to  permit  the  men  a  liberty  of  their 
conscience,  and  let  them  answer  to  God  for  themselves  and 
their  own  opinions.    Such  as  are  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  their  church;  their  pompous  service;  the  stateli- 
ness  and  solemnity  of  the  hierarchy ;  their  name  of  catholic, 
which  they  suppose  their  own  due,  and  to  concern  no  other 
sect  of  Christians ;  the  antiquity  of  niany  of  their  doctrines; 
the  continual  succession  of  their  bishops*;  their  immediate 
derivation  from  the  apostles;  their  title  to  succeed  St.  Peter; 
the  supposal  and  pretence  of  his  personal  prerogatives;  the 
advants^es  which  the  conjunction  of  the  imperial  seat  with 
their  episcopal  hath  brought  to  that  see ;  the  flattering  ex- 
pressions of  minor  bishops,  which,  by  being  old  records, 
have  obtained  credibility;    the  multitude  and  variety  of 
people  which  are  of  their  persuasion;  apparent  consent  with 
antiquity  in  many  ceremonials,  which  other  churches  have 
rejected ;  and  a  pretended,  and  sometimes  an  apparent,  con- 
sent with  some  elder  ages  in  many  matters  doctrinal ;  the 
advantage  which  is  derived  to  them  by  entertaining  some 
personal  opinions  of  the  fathers,  which  they,  with  infinite 
clamours,  see  to  be  cried  up  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  that  time ;  the  great  consent  of  one  part  with  another,  in 
that  which  most  of  them  affirm  to  be  '  de  fide ;'  the  great 
differences  which  are  commenced  amongst  their  adversaries, 
abusing  the  liberty  of  prophesying  unto  a  very  great  licen- 
tiousness ;  their  happiness  of  being  instruments  in  convert- 
ing divers  nations ;  the  advantages  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, the  benefit  of  which,  as'  well  as  the  inconveniences 
(which,  though  they  feel,  they  consider  not),  they  daily  do 
enjoy ;  the  piety  and  the  austerity  of  their  religious  orders 
of  men  and  women ;  the  single  life  of  their  priests  and 
bishops ;  the  riches  of  their  church ;  the  severity  of  their 
fasts,  and  their  exterior  observances ;  the  great  reputation 
of  their  first  bishops  for  iaith  and  sanctity;  the  known  holi- 
ness of  some  of  those  persons,  w^ose  institutes  the  religious 
persons  pretend  to  imitate;  their  miracles,  false  or  true, 
substantial  or  imaginary ;  the  casualties  and  accidents  that 
have  happened  to  their  adversaries,  which  being  chances  of 
humanity,  are  attributed  to  several  causes,  according  as  the 
fancies  of  men  and  their  interests  are  pleased  or  satisfied; 
the  temporal  felicity  of  their  professors ;  the  oblique  arts 
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and  indirect  proceedings  of  some  of  those'  who  departed 
from  them ;  and,  amoagst  many  other  things,  the  names  of 
heretic  and  schismatic,  ^hich  they,  with  infinite  pertinacy, 
fasten  upon  all  that  disagree  from  Uiem.  These  things,  and 
divers  others,  may  very  easily  persuade  persons  of  much 
reason,  and  more  piety,  to  retain  that  which  they  know  to 
have  been  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  actual 
possession  and  seizure  of  men's  understandings  before  the 
opposite  professions  had  a  name :  and  so  much  the  rather; 
because  religion  hath  more  advantages  upon  the  fancy  and 
affections,  than  it  hath  upon  philosophy  and  severe  discourses, 
and  therefore  is  the  more  easily  persuaded  upon  such 
grounds  as  these,  which  are  more  apt  to  amuse  than  to  sa- 
tisfy the  understanding. 

3.  Secondly :  If  we  consider  the  doctrines  themselves, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  superstructures  ill  built,  and  worse 
managed ;  but  yet  they  keep  the  foundation ;  they  build 
upon  Ood  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  profess  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
they  retain  faith  and  repentance  as  the  supporters  of  all  oar 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  believe  many  more  truths  than  can  be 
proved  to  be  of  simple  and  original  necessity  to  salvation. 
And  therefore  all  the  wisest  personages  of  the  adverse  party 
allowed  to  them  possibility  of  salvation,  whilst  their  errors 
are  no^  faults  of  their  will,  but  weaknesses  and  deceptions  of 
the  understanding.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  that  can  reasonably  hinder  them  to  be  permitted : 
the  foundation  of  faith  stands  secure  enough  for  all  their 
vain  and  unhandsome  superstructures. 

But  then  on  the  other  side,  if  we  take  account  of  their 
doctrines  as  they  relate  to  good  life,  or  are  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  civil  government,  we  shall  have  other  con- 
siderations. 

4.  Thirdly:  For  I  consider  that  many^of  their  doctrines 
do  accidentally  teach,  or  lead  to  ill  life:  and  it  will  appear  to 
any  man  that  considers  Ae  result  of  these  propositions. 
Attrition  (which  is  a  low  and  imperfect  degree  of  sorrow  for 
sin ;  or,  as  others  say,  a  sorrow  for  sin  commenced  upon  any 
reason  of  a  religious  hope,  or  fear,  or  desire,  or  any  thing 
else)  is  a  sufficient  disposition  for  a  man  in  the  sacrament  of 
p^iaiice  to  receive  absolution,  and  be  justified  before  Ood, 
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by  Caking  .away  the  gift  of  all  bis  sins,  and  the  oUigBJioa  to 
eternal  pakw.  So  that  alt eady  the  fear  of  hell  is  quite  removed 
lipoR  conditions  so  easy,  that  many  men  take  more  pains  to 
get  a  groat,  than  by  this  doctrine  we  are  obliged  to  for  the 
curing  and  acquitting  all  the  greatest  sins  of  a  whole  life  of 
the  most  yicious  person  in  the  world.  And,  but  that  they 
iJrright  their  people  with  a  fear  of  purgatory,  or  with  the  seve- 
rity of  penances  in  case  they  will  not  venture  for  purgatory 
(for  by  their  doctrine  they  may  choose  or  refuse  either),  there 
would  be  nothing  in  their  doctrine  or  discipline  to  impede 
and  slacken  their  proclivity  to  sin.  But  then  they  have  as 
easy  a  cure  for  that  too,  with  a  little  more  charge  some* 
times,  but  most  commonly  with  less  trouble :  for  there  are 
so  many  coniratemities,  so  many  privileged  churches,  altars, 
monasteries,  cemeteries,  offices,  festivals,  and  so  free  a  con- 
cession of  indulgences  appendant  to  all  these,  and  a  thour 
sand  fine  devices  to  take  away  the  fear  of  purgatory,  to 
commute  or  expiate  penances,  that  in  no  sect  of  men  do  diey, 
with  more  ease  and  cheapness,  reconcile  a  wicked  life  with 
the  hopes  of  heaven,  than  in  the  Roman  communion. 

6.  And,  indeed)  if  men  would  consider  things  upon  their 
true  grounds,  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  more  reproved 
upon  doctrines  that  infer  ill  life,  than  upon  such  as  are  con- 
trariant  to  faith.  For  false  superstmcturee  do  not  always 
destroy  faith;  but  many  of  the  doctrines  they  teach,  if  they 
were  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  issue,  would  destroy  good 
life.  And  therefore,  my  quarrel  with  the  church  of  Rome  is 
greater  and  stronger  upon  such  points,  which  are  not  usually 
considered,  than  it  is  upon  the  ordinary  disputes,  which 
have,  to  no  very  great  purpose,  so  much  disturbed  Christenr 
dom :  and  I  am  more  scandalized  at  her  for  teaching  the 
sufficiency  of  attrition  in  the  sacrament,  for  indulging  pe« 
nances  so  frequently,  for  remitting  all  discipline,  for  making 
so  great  a  part  of  religion  to  consist  fp  externals  and  cere* 
menials,  for  putting  more  force  and  energy,  and  exacting 
with  more  severity,  the  commandments  of  men  than  the  pre- 
cepts of  justice  and  internal  religion ;  lastly,  besides  many 
other  things,  for  promising  heaven  to  persons  after  a  wicked 
life,  upon  their  impertinent  cries  and  ceremonials  transacted 
by  the  priests  and  the  dying  person.    I  confess,  I  wirii  the 
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seal  of  Christendom  weiea  Utfle  more  Mliva  agaiiist  lii^se 
aflsd  the  like  doctrineB,  and  that  men  would  write  and  hvt 
more  earnestly  against  them  than  as  yet  they  have  done. 

6.  But  then  what  influence  this  just  zeal  is  to  hare  upon 
the  persons  of  the  professors,  is.  another  consideration.  For 
as  the  pharisees  chd  preach  well,  and  lived  ilU  and  therefore 
were  to  be  heard,  not  imitated ;  so  if  these  men  live  well^ 
though  they  teach  ill,  they  are  to  be  imitated,  not  heard ; 
their  doctrines,  by  all  means.  Christian  and  human;  are  td 
be  diacountenanced,  but  their  persons  tolerated  '  eatenus ;' 
their  profession  and  decrees  to  be  rejected  and  condemned, 
but  the  persons  to  be  permitted,  because,  by  their  good  lives, 
they  confute  their  doctrines,  that  is,  they  give  evidence  that 
they  think  no  evil  to  be  consequent  to  such  opinions ;  and 
if  they  did,  that  they  live  good  lives,  is  argument  sufficient 
that  they  would  themselves  cast  the  first  stone  against  their 
own  opinions,  if  they  thought  them  guilty  of  such  misde* 
meanours. 

7.  Fourthly :  But  if  we  consider  their  doctrines  in  relation 
to  government  and  public  societies  of  men,  then,  if  they 
prove  faulty,  they  are  so  much  the  more  intolerable  by  how 
much  the  consequents  are  of  greater  danger  and  malice  i 
such  doctrines  as  these, — the  Pope  may  dispense  with  all 
oaths  taken  to  Ood  or  man ;  he  may  absolve  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  natural  prince ;  faith  is  not  to  b^ 
kept  with  hereticlB ;  heretical  princes  may  be  slain  by  their 
subjects. — ^These  propositions  are  so  depressed,  and  do  so  im« 
mediately  communicate  with  matter  and  the  interests  of 
men,  that  they  are  of  the  same  consideration  with  matters 
of  fact,  and  are  to  be  handled  accordingly.  To  other  doc 
trines  ill  life  may  be  consequtot;  but  the  connexion  of  the 
antecedent  and  (he  consequent  is  not,  peradventUre,  per- 
ceived or  acknowledged  by  him  that  believes  the  opinion 
with  no  greater  confidence  than  he  disavows  the  efiect  and 
isftue  of  it :  but  in  these  the  ill  effect  is  the  direct  profession 
and  purpose  of  the  opinion ;  and  tberefone  the  maft,  and  the 
man's  opinion,  are  to  be  dealt  withal  just  as  the  matter  of  fact 
is  to  be  judged ;  for  it  is  an  immediate,  a  perceived,  a  direct 
event,  and  the  very  purpose  of  the  opinion.  Now  these  opi- 
nions are  a  direct  overthrow  to  allhivnan  society  and  mutual 
commerce,  a  destruction  of  government,  and  of  the  laws,  and 
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duty  and  subordination  which  we  owe  to  princes :  and  there- 
fore those  men  of  the  church  of  Rome  that  do  hold  them, 
and  preach  them,  cannot  pretend  to  the  excuses  of  innocent 
opinions,  and  hearty  persuasion,  to  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
and  the  difficulty  of  things ;  for  God  hath  not  left  those 
truths  which  are  necessary  for  conservation  of  the  public 
po<^eties  of  men,  so  intricate  and  obscure,  but  that  every  one 
that  is  honest,  and  desirous  to  understand  his  duty,  will  cer- 
tainly know,  that  no  Christian  truth  destroys  a  man's  being 
sociable,  and  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  co»operating  to 
the  conservation  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  itself.  However, 
if  it  might  happen,  that  men  should  sincerely  err  in  such 
plain  matters  of  fact  (for  there  are  fools  enough  in  the  world), 
yet  if  he  hold  his  peace,  no  man  is  to  persecute  or  punish 
him ;  for  then  it  is  mere  opinion,  which  comes  not  under 
political  cognizance,  that  is,  that  cognizance  which  only  can 
punish  corporally :  but  if  he  preaches  it,  he  is  actually  a 
traitor,  or  seditious,  or  author  of  perjury,  or  a  destroyer  of 
human  society,  respectively,  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  ; 
and  the  preaching  such  doctrines  cannot  claim  the  privilege 
and  immunity  of  a  mere  opinion,  because  it  is  as  much  mat- 
ter of  fact  as  any  the  actions  of  his  disciples  and  confidents, 
and  therefore  in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  permitted,  but  judged 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  it  hath  or  may  have 
upon  the  actions  of  men. 

8.  Fifthly :  But  lastly,  in  matters  merely  speculative  the 
case  is  wholly  altered,  because  the  body  politic,  which  only  may 
lawfully  use  the  sword,  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters, which  have  not  direct  influence  upon  the  body  politic, 
or  upon  the  lives,  and  manners  of  men  as  they  are  parts  of  a 
community: — ^not  but  that  princes  or  judges  temporal  may 
have  as  much  ability  as  others,  but  by  reason  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  authority.  And  Gallic  spoke  wisely  when 
he  discoursed  thus  to  the  Jews,  "  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong 
or  wicked  lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should 
hear  you :  but  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of 
your  law,  look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  mat^ 
ters*^/'  The  man  spoke  excellent  reason ;  for  the  cognizance 
of  these  things  did  appertain  to  men  of  the  other  robe.  But 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  only  is  competent  to  take  no« 
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tice  of  such  questions,  is  not  of  capacity  to  use  the  temporal 
sword  or  corporal  inflictions.  The  mere  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions of  men  are  things  spiritual,  and  therefore  not  cognoscible 
by  a  temporal  authority  :  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
which  is  to  take  cognizance,  is  itself  so  spiritual,  that  it  can- 
not inflict  any  punishment  corporal. 

9.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  when  the  magistrate 
restrains  the  preaching  such  opinions,  if  any  man  preaches 
them  he  may  be  punished  (and  then  it  is  not  for  his  opinion 
but  his  disobedience  that  he  is  punished);  for  the  temporal 
power  ought  not  to  restrain  prophesyings,  where  the  public 
peace  and  interest  are  not  certainly  concerned.  And  there- 
fore it  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  him,  whose  law  in  that  case, 
being  by  an  incompetent  power,  made  a  scruple  where  there 
was  no  sin. 

10.  And  under  this  consideration  come  very  many  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  are  wholly  speculative, 
which  do  not  derive  upon  practice,  which  begin  in  the  un- 
derstanding and  rest  Uiere,  and  have  no  influence  upon  life 
and  government,  but  very  accidentally,  and  by  a  great  many 
removes ;  and  therefore  are  to  be  considered  only  so  far  as 
to  guide  men  in  their  persuasions,  but  have  no  effect  upon 
the  persons  of  men,  their  bodies,  or  their  temporal  condition. 
I  instance  in  two;  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  these  two  to  be  instead  of  all  the  rest. 

11.  For  the  first,  this  discourse  is  to  suppose  it  false,  and 
we  are  to  direct  our  proceedings  accordingly :  and  therefore 
I  shall  not  need  to  urge  with  how  many  fair  words  and  gay 
pretences  this  doctrine  is  set  off,  apt  either  to  cozen  or  in- 
struct the  conscience  of  the  wisest,  according  as  it  is  true  or 
false  respectively.  But  we  find  (says  the  Romanist)  in  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  did  pray  and  make 
offerings  for  the  dead :  which  also  appears  by  other  testimo- 
nies, and  by  their  formof  prayers  still  extant  which  they  used  in 
the  captivity.  It  is  very  considei^ble,  that  since  our  blessed 
Saviour  did  reprove  all  the  evil  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  did  argue  concerning  the  dead 
and  the  resurrection  against  the  Sadducees,  yet  he  spake  no 
word  against  this  public  practice,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it ; 
which  he  who  came  to  declare  to  us  all  the  will  of  his  Father, 
would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  innocent,  pious,  and 
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foil  of  charity.   To  which,  by  way  of  comodationy  if  we  add 
that  St.  Paul  did  pray  for  OnesiphoniB,  that  '*  the  Lord  would 
shew  him  a  mercy  in  that  day*/'  that  is,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  the  day  of  judgment ;  the  result 
will  be,  that  although  it  be  probable  that  Ouesiphorus  at  that 
time  was  dead  (because  in  his  salutations  he  salutes  his 
household,  without  naming  him  who  was  the  '  majoiwlomo,' 
against  his  custom  of  salutations  in  other  placesX  yet  besides 
this,  the  prayer  was  for  such  a  blessing  to  him  whose  demon* 
stration  and  reception  could  not  be  but  after  death :  which 
implies  clearly,  that  then  there  is  a  need  of  mercy,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  dead  people,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment 
inclusively,  are  the  subject  of  a  misery,  the  object  of  God's 
mercy,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  commonorated  in  the  duties  of 
our  piety  and  charity,  and  that  we  are  to  recommend  their 
condition  to  God,  not  only  to  ^ve  them  more  glory  in  the 
reunion,  but  to  pity  them  to  such  purposes  in  which  they 
need ;  which  because  they  are  not  revealed  to  us  in  partico* 
lar,  it  hinders  u&  not  in  recommending  the  persons  in  parti- 
cular to  God's  mercy,  but  should  rather  excite  our  charity 
and  devotion.    For  it  being  certain  that  they  have  a  need  of 
mercy,  and  it  being  uncertain  how  great  their  need  is,  it  may 
concern  the  prudence  of  charity  to  be  the  more  earnest,  as 
not  knowing  the  greatness  of  their  necessity. 

12.  And  if  there  should  be  any  uncertainty  in  these  ar- 
guments, yet  its  having  been  the  universal  practice  of  the 
church  of  God  in  all  places,  and  in  all  ages  till  within  these 
hundred  years,  is  a  very  great  inducement  for  any  member 
of  the  church  to  believe,  that,  in  the  first  traditions  of  Christ* 
ianity  and  the  institutions  apostolical,  there  was  nothing  de- 
livered against  this  practice,  but  rtrf  much  to  insinuate  of 
enjoin  it ;  because  Ihe  practice  of  it  was  at  the  first,  and  was 
universal.  And  if  any  man  shall  doubt  of  this,  he  shews 
nothing  but  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  records  of  the  church; 
it  being  plain  in  TertuUian^  and  St.  Cyprian^  (who  were  the 
eldest  writers  of  the  Latin  church),  that  in  their  times  it  was 
'ab  antique'  the  custom  of  the  church  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  fSuthfuI  departed  in  the  dreadful  mysteries.  And  it 
was  an  institution  apostolical  (says  one  of  them),  and  so  tran»- 
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mitted  to  the  foUowiog  ages  of  the  oharoh ;  and  when  once 
it  began  upon  slight  grounds  and'  discontent  to  be  contested 
against  by  Aerius,  the  man  was  presently  condemned  for  a 
heretic,  as  appears  in  Epiphanios. 

13.  Bat  I  am  not  to  consider  the  arguments  for  the  doo* 
trine  itself,  although  the  probability  and  fair  pretence  of 
them  may  help  to  excuse  such  persons,  who  upon  these  or 
the  like  grounds  do  heartily  beliere  it:  but  I  am  to  consider 
that,  whether  it  be  true  or  fitlse,  there  is  no  manner  of  malice 
in  it,  and  at  the  worst  it  is  but  a  wrong  error  upon  the  right 
side  of  charity,  and  concluded  i^inst  by  its  adversaries  upon 
the  confidence  of  such  aiguments,  which  possibly  are  not  so 
probable  as  the  grounds  pretended  for  it. 

14.  And  if  the  same  judgment  might  be  made  of  any 
more  of  their  doctrines,  I  think  it  were  better,  men  were  not 
furious  in  the  condemning  such  questions,  which  either  they 
understood  not  upon  the  grounds  of  their  proper  arguments, 
or  at  least  considernot  as  subjected  in  the  persons,  and  less-^ 
ened  by  circumstances,  by  the  innocency  of  the  event,  or 
other  prudential  considerations. 

16.  But  the  other  article  is  harder  to  be  judged  of,  and 
haUi  made  greater  stirs  in  Christendom,  and  hath  been  dash* 
ed  at  with  more  impetuous  objections,  and  such  as  do  more 
trouble  ihe  question  of  toleration.  For  if  the  doctrine  of 
transnbstantiation  be  false  (as  upon  much  evidence  we  be« 
lieve  it  is),  then  it  is  accused  of  introducing  idolatry,  giving 
divine  worship  to  a  creature,  adoring  of  bread  and  wine ; 
and  then  comes  in  the  precept  of  God  to  the  Jews,  that 
those  prophets  who  persuaded  to  idolatry,  should  be  skiing 

16.  But  here  we  must  deliberate,  for  it  is  concerning  the 
lives  of  men ;  and  yet  a  little  deliberation  may  suffice.  For 
idolatry  is  a  forsaking  the  true  Ood,  and  giving  divine  wor- 
ship to  a  creature  or  to  an  idol,  that  is,  to  an  imaginary  god, 
who  hath  no  foundation  in  essence  or  existence ;  and  is  that 
kind  of  superstition  which  by  divines  is  called  the  supersti- 
tion of  an  undue  object.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object 
of  their  adoration  (that  which  is  represented  to  them  in  their 
minds,  their  thoughts,  and  purposes,  and  by  which  God  prin- 
cipally, if  not  solely,  takes  estimate  of  human  actions)  in  the 
blessed  sacrament,  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  Godhyposta- 
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tically  joined  with  his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity  they 
believe  actually  present  under  the  veil  of  the  sacramental 
signs :  and  if  they  thought  him  not  present,  they  are  so  far 
from  worshipping  the  bread  in  this  case,  that  themselves  pro- 
fess it  to  be  idolatry  to  do  so ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
their  soul  hath  nothing  in  it  that  is  idolatrical.  If  their 
confidence  and  fanciful  opinion  have  engaged  them  upon  so 
great  mistake  (as  without  doubt  they  have),  yet  the  will  hath 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  a  great  enemy  to  idolatry :  "  Et 
nihil  ardet  in  inferno  nisi  propria  voluntas/'  And  although 
they  have  done  violence  to  all  philosophy  and  the  reason  of 
man,  and  undone  and  cancelled  the  principles  of  two  or  three 
sciences,  to  bring  in  this  article ;  yet  they  have  a  divine  re- 
velatiofi,  whose  litei*al  and  grammatical  sense,  if  that  sense 
were  intended,  would  warrant  them  to  do  violence  to  all  the 
sciences  in  the  circle.  And  indeed  that  transubstantiation 
is  openly  and  violently  against  natural  reason,  is  no  argument 
to  make  them  disbelieve  it,  who  believe  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  in  aU  those  niceties  of  explication  which  are  in  the 
school  (and  which  now-a-days  pass  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
church),  with  as  much  violence  to  the  principles  of  natural 
and  supernatural  philosophy,  as  can  be  imagined  to  be  in  the 
point  of  transubstantiation. 

17.  But  for  the  article  itself;  we  all  say  that  Christ  is 
there  present  some  way  or  other  extraordinary :  and  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  worship  him  at  that  time,  when  he  gives  him- 
self to  us  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  and  with  so  great  ad- 
vantages, especially  since  the  whole  office  is  a  consociation 
of  divers  actions  of  religion  and  worship.  Now  in  all  opi<- 
nions  of  those  men  who  think  it  an  act  of  religion  to  com- 
municate and  to  offer,  a  divine  worship  is  given  to  Christ, 
and  is  transmitted  to  him  by  mediation  of  that  action  and 
that  sacrament ;  and  it  is  no  more  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  that  they  differ  and  mistake  infinitely  in  the  manner  of 
his  presence :  which  error  is  wholly  seated  in  the'understand- 
ing,  and  does  not  communicate  with  the  will.  For  all  agree 
that  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  are  the 
ultimate  and  adequate  object  of  divine  adoration,  and  that  it 
is  incommunicable  to  any  creature  whatsoever ;  and  before 
they  venture  to  pass  an  act  of  adoratioo»  they  believe  the 
bread  to  be  annihilated,  or  turned  into  his  substance  who 
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may  lawfoHy  be  worshipped:  and  they  who  have  these 
thoughts  are  aft  much  enemies  of  idolatry  as  they  that  under- 
stand better  how  to  avoid  that  inconvenience  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  crime,  which  they  formally  hate»  and  we 
materially  avoid.  This  consideration  was  concerning  the 
doctrine  itself. 

18.  Secondly:  and  now  for  any  danger  to  men's  persona 
for  suffering  such  a  doctrine*  this  I  shall  say,  that  if  they 
who  do  it»  are  not  formally  guilty  of  idolatry,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  they  whom  they  persuade  to  it,  should  be  guilty. 
And  what  persons  soever  believe  it  to  be  idolatry  to  worship 
the  ^aScnoAent,  while  that  persuasion  remains,  will  never  be 
brought  to  it,  there  is  no  fear  of  that ;  and  he  that  persuades 
tfiem  to  do  it,  by  altering  their  persuasions  and  beliefs,  does 
no  hurt  but  altering  the  opinions  of  the  men,  and  abusing 
their  understandings:  but  when  they  believe  it  to  be  no 
idolatry,  then  their  so  believing  it  is  sufficient  security  from 
that  crime,  which  hath  so  great  a  tincture  aAd  residency  in 
the  will,  that  from  thence  only  it  hath  its  being  criminal. 

19.  Thirdly :  however,  if  it  were  idolatry,  I  think  the  pre- 
cept of  God  to  the  Jews  of  killing  false  and  idolatrous  pro- 
phets will  be  no  warraiit  for  Christians  so  to  do.  For  in  the 
case  of  the  apostles  tod  the  men  of  Samaria,  when  James 
and  Johta  would  have  called  for  fire  to  destroy  them,  even  as 
£lia9  did  under  Moses's  law,  Chridt  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  Elias.  from  his  own  spirit,  and  taught  them  a  ksson  of 
greater  sweetness,  and  consigned  this  ttuth  to  all  ages  of  the 
ohurch,  that  such  severity  is  not  consistent  with  the  meek- 
ness, which  Christ  by  his  example  and  sermons  hath  made 
a^pretept  evangelical :  at  most  it  was  but  a  judicial  law,  aftd 
no  moi^e  of  argument  to  make  it  necessary  to  us  than  the  Mo- 
saical  precepts  of  putting  adulterers  to  death,  and  trying  the 
accused  persons  by  the  waters  of  jealousy. 

20.  And  thus,  in  these  two  instances,  I  have  given  account 
what  is  to  b^  done  in  toleration  of  diversity  of  opinions.  The 
result  of  which  is  principally  this ;  let  the  prince  and  the  se- 
cular power  have  a  care  the  commonwealth  be  safe.  Foe 
whether  such  or  such  a  sect  of  Christians  be  to  be  permitted 
is  a  question  rather  political  than  religious :  for  as  for  the 
4soncernments  of  religion,  these  instances  have  furnished  us 
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with  sufficient  to  determiBe  us  in  our  duties  as  to  tkat  fmM 
ticttlar^  and  by  one  of  these  all  particulars  may  bo  judged. 

2L  And  now  it  were  a  strange  inhnmanity  to  permit  Jews 
in  a  commonwealth,  whose  interest  is  served  in  their  inh»» 
Utation ;  and  yet  upon  equal  grounds  of  state  and  policy  not 
to  permit  differing  sects  of  Christians.  For  although  possi- 
bly there  is  nK>re  danger  men's  persuasions  should  be  altered 
in  a  commixture  of  divers  sects  of  Christians ;  yet  there  ia 
not  so  much  danger  when  they  are  changed  from  Christian 
to  Christian,  as  if  they  be  turned  from  Christian  to  Jew,  or 
Moor,  as  many  are  daily  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

22.  And  this  is  not  to  be  excused  by  saying  the  church 
hath  no  power  over  them '  qui  foris  sunt/  as  Jews  are.  For 
it  is  true,  the  church  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  regiments 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  them,  because  they  lure  not  her  di* 
ocess :  yet  the  prince  hath  to  do  with  them  when  they  are 
subjects  of  his  regiment.  They  may  not  be  excommunicate 
sffiy  DM>re  than  a  stone  may  be  killed,  because  they  are  not 
of  the  Christian  communion :  but  they  are  living  persons) 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  infinitely  deceived  in  their  re- 
ligion, and  very  dangerous  if  they  otkr  to  persuade  men  to 
thei^  opinions,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  Christ,  whose 
honour  and  the  interest  of  whose  service  a  Christian  prince 
is  bound  with  all  his  power  to  maintain.  *  And  when  the 
question  is  of  punishing  disagreeing  persons  with  death,  the 
church  hath  equally  nothing  to  do  with  them  both,  for  she 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  sword ;  but  the  prince, 
whose  subjects  equally  Christians  and  Jews  are,  hath  equal 
power  over  their  pensons ;  for  a  Christian  is  no  more  a 
Bubyect  than  a  Jew  is,  the  prince  hath  upon  them  both  tlfe 
'  same  power  of  life  and  death :  so  that  the  Jew  by  being  no 
Christian  is  not '  foris,*  or  any  more  an  exempt  person  for  his 
body  or  his  life,  than  the  Christian  is :  and  yet  in  all  churches 
where  the  secular  power  hath  temporal  reason  to  tolerate  the 
Jews,  they  are  tolerated  without  any  scruple  in  religion. 
Which  tl»ng  is  of  more  consideration,  because  the  Jews  are 
direct  blasphemers  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  blaspheviy  by 
their  own  law,  the  law  of  Moses,  is  msde  capital ;  and  might' 
with  greater  resison  be  inflicted  upon  them,  who  acknowled^ 
its  oUigation,  than  urged  upon  Christians,  as  an 
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enAAhig  princes  to  put  them  to  death,  who  are  accused  of 
aecidcixtBl  and  consecvtiTe  bksphemy  and  iddbttry  respect* 
vrety,  which  yet  they  hate  and  disarow  with  much  zeal  and 
keartineas  of  persuasion.  And*  I  cannot  yet  learn  a  reaaoQ 
why  we  shall  not  be  more  complying  with  them  who  are  of 
Ae  household  of  faith :  for  at  leastthey  are  children,  though 
Aey  be  but  rebellious  childien ;  (and  if  they  were  not,  what 
hath  the  mother  to  do  with  them  any  more  than  with  the 
Jews  t)>  they  are  in  some  relation  or  habitude  6f  the  ftlmily ; 
for  they  are  consigned  with  die  same  baptism*  profess  the 
same'fiiiih  delirered  by  the  apostles,  are  erected  in  the  same 
lM>pe,  and  look  for  the  same  glory  to  be  revealed  \o  them  at 
flie  coming  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  whoso 
semce,  according  to  their  understanding,  they  have  vowed 
Ihem^ves*  And  if  the  disagreeing  persons  be  to  be  ea» 
teemed  iA  heathens  and  publicans,  yet  not  worse*  *'  Have 
BO  company  with  them ;"  that  is  the  worst  that  is  to  be  done 
to  sucli  a  man,  in  St.  Paul's  judgment :  "  yet  count  him  not 
id  an  enemiyf  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother.*' 


■*•*■ 


SECTION   XXL 

Of  the  Duty  of  particular  Churches  in  allowing  Communion. 

Fflioif  these  premises  we  are  easily  instructed  concerning  the 
lawfulness  or  duty  respectively  of  Christian  communion, 
which  is  differettdy  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  particular 
church€»  to  each  other,  and  of  particular  men  to  particular 
churches.  For  as  for  particular  churches,  they  are  bound  to 
Mom  communion  to  all  those  that  profess  the  same  fkith, 
upon  which  the  apostles  did  give  communion.  For  whatso>- 
ever  preserves  us  as  members  of  the  church,  gives  us  title  to 
the  communion  of  saints  ;  and  whatsoever  fidth  or  belief  that 
is  to  which  God  hath  promised  heaven,  that  fiuth  makes  us 
members  of  the  catholic  church.  Since  therefore  the  judicial 
acts  of  the  church  are  then  most  prudent  and  religious,  when 
they  nearest  imitate  the  example  and  piety  of  God ;  to  make 
the  way  to  heaven  straiter  Uian  God  made  it,  or  to  deny 
to  communicate  with  those  with  whom  God  will  vouchsafe 
to  be  united,  and  to  refuse  our  charity  to  those  who  have  the 

q2 
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'«une  (atth,  because  they  have  not  all  our  opiiiioii8,iind  be» 
lieve  not  every  thing  necessary  which  wt  overvalue,  is  im* 
pious  and  schismatical ;  it  infers  tyranny  on  one  part,  and 
persuades  and  tempts  to  uncharitableness  and  animosities 
on  both ;  it  dissolves  societies,  and  is  an  enemy  to  peace; 
it  busies  men  in  impertinent  wran^ings ;  and  by  names  of 
men  and  titles  of  factions  it  consigns  the  interested  parties 
to  act  their  differences  to  the  height,  and  makes  them  neg^ 
lect  those  advantages,  which  piety  and  a  good  life  bring  to 
the  reputation  of  Christian  religion  and  societies. 

2.  And  therefore  Vincentius  Lirtnensis^  and  indeed  Uie 
whole  church,  accounted  the  Donatists  heretics  upon  this 
very  ground,  because  they  did  imperiously  deny  their  coifr- 
munion  to  all  that  were  not  of  their  persuasion :  whereas  the 
authors  of  that  opinion  for  which  they  first  did  separate  and 
make  a  sect,  because  they  did  not  break  the  church's  peace, 
nor  magisterially  prescribe  to  others,  were  in  that  disagree* 
ing  and  error  accounted  catholics.  ^  Divisio  enim  et  disunio 
facit  vos  hcereticos,  pax  et  unitas  fiiciunt  catholicos,'*  said 
St.  Austin*.  And  to  this  sense  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  If  I 
had  all  faith,  and  had  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  He  who, 
upon  confidence  of  his  true  belief,  denies  a  charitable  com- 
munion to  his  brother,  loses  the  reward  of  both.  And  if  Pope 
Victor  had  been  as  charitable  to  the  Asiatics  as  Pope  Anice- 
tus  and  St.  Polycarp  were  to  each  other  in  the  same  disa- 
greeing concerning  Easter,  Victor  had  not  been  wXti^cnnifn^ 
fov  KOTOTiMfuvocp  BO  bitterly  reproved  and  condemned  as 
he  was  for  the  uncharitable  managing  of  his  disagreeing,  by 
Polycrates  and  Irenseus.  "  Concordia  enim,  qute  est  cafi« 
tatis  effectus,  est  unio  voluntatum,  non  opinionum:"  "Tms 
faith,  which  leads  to  charity,  leads  on  to  that  which  imites 
wills  and  affections,  not  opinions\" 

3.  Upon  these  or  the  like  considerations  the  emperor  Ze*> 
no  published  his  ipwruAv,  in  which  he  made  the  Nicene  Creed 
to  be  the  medium  of  catholic  communion ;  and  altliough  he 
lived  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  yet  he  made  not  the  de* 
crees  of  that  council  an  instrument  of  its  restraint  and  limiW 
as  preferring  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  union  of  char 

y  Cap.  1 1.  Vid.  Pacian.  BpUt.  ul  S«mproB.  €. 

«  Idh,  S.  e.  95.  contra  liter.  Petilian. 

»  Bvneb.  i.  5.  c.  93,  f6.  Aqain.  t.  S.  ^*  37.  «•  t. 
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i;ity  far  before  a  forced  or  pretended  unity  of  pereaasion,  which 
Beyer  was  nor  ever  will  be  real  and  substantial :  and  although 
it  were  very  convenient  if  it  could  be  had,  yet  it  is  therefore 
not  necessary,  because  it  is  impossible*  And  if  men. please; 
whatever  advantages  to  the  public  would  be  consequent  to  it, 
may  be  supplied  by  a  charitable  compliance. and  mutual  per- 
mission of  opinion,  and  the  offices. of  a  brotherly  affection 
prescribed  us  by  the  laws  of  Christianity.  And  we  have 
seen  it,  that  all  sects,  of  Christians,  when  they  have  an.  end 
to.  be  served,  upon  a  third,. have  permitted  that  liberty  to  a 
second  which  we  now  contend  for,,  and  which  they  formerly 
denied,  but  now  grant,  that  by  joining  hands  they  might  be 
the  stronger  to  destroy  the  third.  The  Arians  and  Miletians 
joined  against  the  catholics;  the  catholics  and  Novatians 
joiiied  against  the  Arians.  Now  if  men  would  do  that  for  cha* 
rity  which  they  do  for  interest,  it  were  handsomer  and  more 
ingenuous :  for  that  they  do  permit  each  other's  disagreeingg 
'  for  their  interest's  sake«  cdnvinceth  them  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  thing,  or  else  the  unlawfulness  of  their  own  proceedings. 
And  therefore  it  were  better  they  would  serve  the  ends  of 
charity  than  of  faction ;  for  then  that  good  end  would  hal- 
low the  proceeding,  and  make  it  both  more  prudent  and  more 
pious,  while  it  serves  the  design  of  religious  purposes. 


SECTION  XXII. 


Thai  particular  Men  may  communicate  with  Churches  ofdifferr 
ent  Persuasions ;  and  how  far  they  may  do  it. 

1 .  As  for  the  duty  of  particular  men  in  the  question  of  com- 
municating with  churches  of  different  persuasions,  it  is  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  those  churches.  For  if 
they  require  no  impiety  or.any  thing  unlawful  as  the  condi- 
tion of  their  communion,  then  they  communicate  with  them 
as  they  are  servants  of  Christ,  as.disciples  of  his  doctrine  and 
subjects  to  his  laws,  and  the  particular  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  their  sect  hath  no  influence  or  communication  with 
him,  who  from  another .  sect  is. willing  to  communicate  with 
all  the  servants  of  their  common  Lord.  For  since  no  church 
of  one  name  is  infallible,  a  wise  man  may  have  either  the 
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miBfortime  or  a  reason  to  believe  of  erery  one  in  {Mtrticnlar, 
that  she  errs  in  some  article  or. other,  either  he  cannot  com* 
municaie  with  way,  or  else  he  may  eommmiicate  with  all  that 
do  not  make  a  sin,  or  the  profession  of  any  error,  to  be  the  con* 
dition  of  their  communion.  And  therefore,  as  every  partis 
cular  church  is  bound  to  tolerate  disagreeing  persons  in  the 
senses  and  for  the  reasons  above  explicated ;  so  every  parti* 
lar  person  is  bound  to  tolerate  her,  that  is,  not  to  refuse 
her  communion,  when  he  may  have  it  upon  innocent  condi- 
tions. For  what  is  it  to  me  if  the  Greek  church  denies  pro- 
cession of  the  third  person  from  the  second,  so  she  will  give 
sue  the  right  hand  of  fellow^p  (though  I  aflirm  it),  tiierefore, 
because  I  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  retain  all 
BiatteiB  of  faith  and  necessity  i  But  this  thing  will  scarce  be 
reduced  to  practice ;  for  few  churches  tlmt  have  framed  bodies 
of  confession  and  articles,  will  endure  any  person  that  is  not 
of  the  same  confession :  which  is  a  plwi  demonstmtion,  that 
such  bodies  of  confession  and  articles  do  much  hurt,  by  be- 
coming instruments  of  separating  and  dividing  communions* 
and  making  unnecessary  or  uncertain  propositions  a  certain 
means  of  schism  and  disunion.  But  then  men  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  or  no  sudi  proceedings  do  not  derive 
the  guilt  of  schism  upon  them  who  least  think  it;  and  whether 
of  the  two  is  the  schismatic,  he  that  makes  unnecessary  and 
(supposing  the  state  of  things)  inconvenient  impositions,  or 
he  that  disobeys  them,  because  he  cannot,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  believe  them ;  he  that  parts  commu- 
nion because  without  sin  he  could  not  entertain  it,  or  they 
that  have  not  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  separate  by  re- 
quiring such  conditions,  which  to  no  man  are  simply  neces- 
sary, and  to  Ins  particular  are  either  sinful  o^  impossible* 

2.  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  there  is  no  security  in  any  thing 
or  to  any  person  but  in  the  pious  and  hearty  endeavours  of  a 
good  life,  and  neither  sin  nor  &not  does  impede  it  from  pro- 
ducing its  proportionate  and  intended  effect;  because  it  is  a 
direct  deletery  to  sin  and  an  excuse  to  errors,  by  making 
them  innocent,  and  therefore  harmless.  And,  indeed,  this  is 
the  intendment  and  design  of  fiuth.  For  (that  we  may  joia 
both  ends  of  this  discourse  together)  therefore  certain  arti- 
cles are  prescribed  to  us,  and  propounded  to  ourundeiBtandr 
ing,  that  so  we  npght  be  supplied  with  instructions,  with  mor 
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Utm  and  ^ngfigemthU  to  kiicKne  «od  determine  oar  wiUe  to 
the  obedieace  of  Gbiist*  8o  that  obedience  is  just  so  c(mp 
sequent  to  hilh,  as  the  iiets  of  wiU  are  to  the  dictates  of  tb^ 
imd^staiidMiig.  Faidi  therefore  being  iii  order  to  obedience, 
imd  ap  far  ewellent  as  itself  is  a  part  of  obedieoice,  or  the 
fHTomoCtr  of  itj  or  an  engag^oaeot  to  it;  it  is  evident^  that  if 
obedience  and  a  good  life  be  secnDed  upon  the  n¥>Bt  reasour 
able  and  proper  graunds  of  Cbristianiiy,  that  is,  upoin  the 
Aposttes'  Creed,  then  biih  also  is  secured.  Since  whatsoever 
is  beside  the  duties,  tbe  order  of  a  good  life,  cannot  be  a  part 
9f  fattb>  beoatise  ilpon  faith  a  good  Ufe  is  built :  all  other  ar- 
ftifileiu  by  not  being  necessary,  are  no  otherwise  to  be  required 
but  as  they  rare  to  be  obtamed  and  found  out,  that  is,  moral* 
}y,  and  faUibfy,  and  bmaidy.  It  is  fit  all  truths  be  promoted 
£urly  and  preperiy,  and  yet  but  few  articles  preaodbed  ma- 
gisterially, nor  fipsmed  into  isymbols  and  bodies  of  confession ; 
least  of  :all,  after  each  comtposuces,  abould  men  proceed  so 
furiously  as  to  say^  all  disagreeing  ailer  iiuch  declarations  to 
be  damnable  for  the  future,  and  capital  for  tb^  present.  But 
this  very  thing  is  reason  enough  to  make  m^i  more  limited 
in  their  prescriptions,  because  it  is  more  charitable  in  such 
euppositioQS  so  to  do. 

3.  Butinthe4ifaingilscdf,  because  few  kinds  of  errors  are 
damnable,  it.is  reasonable  as  few  should  be  capital.  And  ber 
caus^  every -thinglhat  is  damnable  in  iiself  and  before  God's 
jiidgment-seat  is-  not  discernible  before  men  (and  questions 
disputoble  are  of  this  condition),  itis'slso  very  reasonable 
that  fewer  be  capital  Ann  what  are  daaanahle,  and  that  such 
^eatioBs  should  be  pennittod  to  men  to  believe,  because 
they  must  be  left  to  Ood  to  judge.  >  It  concerns  all  persons 
to  see  that  they  do  die  best  to  find  out  truth ;  «nd  if  they  do« 
it  is  .certain  that,  let  the  error  4)e  ever  so  damnable;  they  shaU 
escape  the  error,  or  the  misery,  of  being  damned  for  it.  And 
if  God  will  not  be  angry  at  men  for  being  invincibly  deceived, 
why  should  men  be  angry  one  at  another?  For  he  that  is 
most  displeased  at  another  man's  error,  may  also  be  tempted 
in  his  own  will,  and  as  much  deceived  in  his  understanding : 
for  if  he  may  fail  in  what  he  can  choose,  he  may  also  fail  in 
what  he  cannot  choose :  his  understanding  is  no  more  secured 
than  his  will,  nor  his  faith  more  than  his  obedience.  It  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  ofiends  God  in  either :  but  whatsoever  is  not 
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to  be  avoided^  as  errors,  which  are  incident  oftentimes  ereii 
to  the  best  and  most  inquisitive  of  men,  are  not  offences 
against  God,  and  therefore  not  to  be  punished  or  restrained 
by  men :  but  all  such  opinions,  in  which  the  public  interests 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  foundation  of  faith  and  a  good 
life,  are  not  concerned^  are  to  be  permitted  freely.  '^Quisque 
abundet  in  sensu  suo,"  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
that  is  argument  and  conclusion  too :  and  they  were  excel- 
lent words  which  St.  Ambrose  said  in  attestation  of  this  great 
truth,  '^  Nee  impenale  est,  libertatem  dicendi  negare ;  nee 
sacerdotale,  quod  sentias  non  dicere."  I  end  with  a  story 
which  I  find  in  the  Jews'  books.  "  When  Abraham  sat  at  his 
tent-door,  according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain 
strangers ;  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his 
staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards  him  who 
was  a  hundred  years  of  age :  he  received  him  kindly,  wash- 
ed his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down :  but,  ob- 
serving that  the  old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for 
a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship 
the  God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worship- 
ped the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  god.  At 
which  answer  Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angiy,  that  he 
thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the 
evils  of  the  night,  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the 
old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him 
where  the  stranger  was :  he  replied,  I  thrust  him  away  be^ 
cause  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God  answered  him,  I  have 
suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured 
me ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night,  when  he 
gave  thee  no  trouble  i  Upon  this,  saith  the  stoiy,  Abraham 
fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  wise  instruction.''  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise,  and 
thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the  God  of  Abraham, . 

"Ayioc  'l<Txwp<Jc- 
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The  following  treatise  is,  io  itself,  and  with  reference  to  its  immediate 
sabjectyless  eontrotersid  tlian  devotionid.  As,  bowerer,  it  gave  ooca- 
sion  to  several  of  Taylor's  writings  which  are  strictly  polemical,  and  from 
which  it  Goald  hardly  be  separated  wfthont  inconvenience  to  the  reader; 
as  it  contains,  moreover,  some  controverted  positions,  and  as  the  author 
Umself  professes,  at  least  incidentally,  to  assail  some  of  the  opinions 
vsnal  among  Christians  on  the  subject  uf  Repentance,  it  has  been  thoiq^t 
advisable  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  present  volnme,  rather  than  amoqg 
those  works  which  exdnslvely  refer  to  practice  or  devotion. 


TO 

■   111 

THE  BiGHT  HONOURABLE 

AND  NOBLBST  lord, 

RICHARD,  EARL  OF  CARBERY, 


HY  LORD, 

The  duty  of  repentance  is  of  so  great  and  universal 
concemoienty  a  catholicon  to  the  evils  of  the  spul  of 
every  man,  that  if  there  be  any  particular  in  which 
it  i^  worthy  the  labours  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
calling,  '  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season/ 
it  i^  in  this  duty ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I  shall  be 
excused,  if  my  discourses  of  repentance,  like  the 
duty  kself,  be  perpetually  increasing ;  and  I  may, 
liki3  the  ivridow  in  the  Gospel  to  the  unjustjudge,  at 
least  hope  to  prevail  with  some  men  by  my  impor- 
tunity. Men  have  found  out  so  many  devices  and 
arts  to  cozen  themselves,  that  they  will  ratiiier  admit 
any  weak  discourses  and  images  of  reason,  than  think 
it  necessary  to  repent  speedily,  severely,  and  effect- 
ively. We  find  that  sinners  are  prosperous,  and 
God  is  long  before  he  strikes ;  and  it  is  always  ano- 
ther man's  case,  when  we  see  a  judgment  happen  up- 
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on  a  sinner,  we  feel  it  not  ourselves,  for  when  we  do, 
it  is  commonly  past  remedy.  Indeed  it  was  to  be 
pitied  in  the  heathen,  that  many  of  them  were  tempt- 
ed to  take  the  thriving  side,  when  religion  itself  was 
unprosperous.  When  Jupiter  suffered  his  golden 
sceptre  to  be  stole,  and  the  image  never  frowned ; 
and  a  bold  fellow  would  scrape  the  ivory  thigh  of 
Hercules,  and  go  away  without  a  broken  pate,  for  all 
the  club  that  was  in  his  hand ;  they  thought  they  had 
reason  to  think  there  was  no  more  sacrednesd  in  the 
images  of  their  gods,  than  in  the  statues  of  Vagel- 
lius  * :  and  because  the  event  of  all  regular  actions 
was  not  regular  and  equal,  but  Catiline  was  hewn 
down  by  the  consul's  sword  for  his  rebellion,  and 
for  the  same  thing  Caesar  became  a  prince,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  power  that  governed  these  extra- 
regular  events,  must  itself  be  various  and'  changea^ 
We,  and  they  called  it '  Fortune.*  But,  my  Lord,  that 
Christians  should  thus  dote  upon  temporal  events, 
and  the  little  baits  of  fishes  and  the  meat  of  dogs, 
adoring  every  thing  that  is  prosperous,  and  hating 
that  condition  of  things  that  brings  trouble,  is  not 
to  be  pardoned  to  them  who  profess  themselves  ser- 
vants and  disciples  of  a  crucified  Lord  and  Master; 
But  it  is  upon  the  same  account,  that  men  are  so 
hardly  brought  to  repent,  or  to  believe  that  repentance 
hath  in  it  so  many  parts,  and  requires  so  much  labour; 
and  exacts  such  caution,  and  cannot  be  peiformed 
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Without  the  best  assistances,  or  the  greatest  skiH  iit 
^spiritual  notices.  They  find  sin  pleasant  and  pros- 
perotts,  gay  and  in  the  fashion :  and  though  wise  me& 
know  it  is  better  to  be  pleased  than  to  be  merry,  to 
have  rest  and  satis&ction  in  wisdom  and  perfectivd 
notices  of  tlungs,  than  to  laugh  loud,  and  fright  so^ 
briety  away  with  noises,  and  dissolution,  and  forget*^ 
fulness :  yet  .tiiis  severer  pleasure  seems  dull  andflat, 
and  men  generally  betake  themselves  to  the  wild^ 
nesses  of  sin,  and  hat6  to  have  it  interrupted  by  the 
intervening  of  the  sullen  grace  of  repentance.  It 
was  a  sprightly  saying  of  him  in  the  comedy, 

* 

Ego  Titam  Deernm  proptcre^  aempitemam  «im  ariMtror, 
Qa6d  Tolaptates  eoram  proprise  sunt :   nam  mihi  immortalitaa 
ParU  eat, «  nnlla  haic  aegritudo  gatidi^  intero^saerU  ^ 

"  Our  immortality  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  continu-* 
ance  of  our  pleasure :  my  life  is  then  perpetual,  when 
my  delights  are  not  interrupted/'  And  this  is  the 
immortality,  that  too  many  men  look  after  by  in* 
competent  means.  *  But  to  be  c^led  upon  to  repent-* 

ance,  and  when  men  inquire  what  that  is>  to  be  told 
it  is  all  the  duty  of  a  returning  man ;  tlie  extermina- 
tion of  sin,  the  mortification  of  all  our  irregular  appe-» 
tites,  and  all  that  perfection  of  righteousness  which 
can  consist  with  our  state  of  imperfection ;  and  that 
in  order  to  these  purposes,  we  must  not  refuse  the 
sharpest  instrumentSi  that  '  they  may  be  even  cut 
off  which  trouble  us,'  but  that  we  suffer  all  the  se*; 
verity  of  voluntary  or  imposed  discipline,  according 
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as  it  shdU  be  judged  necessary,  this  is  it  which  iviU 
troable  meH;  such,  I  mean,  who  love  a  beggariy 
ease  before  a  laborious  thriying  trade  (a  foul  stable 
to  some  beasts  is  better  than  a  fair  way) ;  and  there^ 
Ibre  it  is,  that  since  all  Christians  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  repent* 
ance,  they  have  resolved  to  admit  it,  but  Uiey  also  re* 
solve  they  will  not  understand  what  it  is.  *  Una  herdi 
fidsa  lacrimnla ;'  one  or  two  forced  tears  against  a 
good  time:  and,  believe  it,  diat  is  a  great  matter  too, 
that  is  not  ordinary.    But  if  men  lose  an  estate. 


'■  Nieaio  doloram 

Fingit  ID  boo  cua,  Testem  didocere  sommam 
Co«leiitiii»  T^xiTO  ocvlot  himion  ooaoto*. 


Men  need  not  to  dissemble  tears  or  sorrow  in  that 
case :  but  as  if  men  were  in  no  danger  ^dien  Ibej 
are  enemies  to  God,  and  as  if  to  lose  heaven  were  no 
great  matter,  and  to  be  cast  into  hell  were  a  very  to^ 
lerable  condition,  and  such  as  a  man  might  very  well 
undergo,  and  laugh  heartily  for  all  that ; — ^they  seem 
so  unconcerned  in  the  actions  of  religion,  and  in  their 
obedience  to  the  severe  laws  of  repentance,  that  it 
l6ok8  as  if  men  had  no  design  in  the  world,  but  to  be 
suffered  to  die  quietly,  to  perish  tamely,  without 
being  troubled  with  the  angry  arguments  of  the 
churchmen,  who  by  all  means  desire  they  should 
five  and  recover,  and  dwell  with  God  for  ever.  Or 
if  they  can  be  forced  to  the  farther  entertainments  of 
repentance,  it  is  nothing  but  a  calling  for  mercy,  an 
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ineffiaQtivd  prayer,  a  iboitft  ctoild>  a  teso&rtion  for  to^ 
day,  andadolemhsbMrer  attbemost.   -        -  »    '     ' 

The  mind'  is  not  dmngcid,  though  the  &ce  he:  fat 
repentance  is  thbught  to  he  jaat  as  other  graees;  fit 
M  their  pit)per  season,  I&e  fruits  in  their'  aim 
SKedOf ;  l>Qt  then  every  thing  else  must  hsiveits  day 
too :  we  shall  sin,  and  we  muirt  repent  \  hot  sm  will 
come  ^Igain,  and  so  may  repentance :  for  '  diere  is  a 
time  for  every  thing  under  the  smi ;'  and  the  time  for 
repentance  is  when  We  can  4^  no  more,  when  every 
objection  is  wsweied,  ^hen  we  can  have  no  moire 
ei^cnse ;  and  they  who  go  npon  that  principle,  will 
never  do  it,  till  it  be  too  late :  for  every  age  hatb 
temptations  of  its  own,  and  they  that  have  been  used 
to  the  yoke  all  their  life-time,  will  obey  their  sin 
when  it  comes  in  any  shape,  in  which  diey  can  tak« 
any  pleasure.  But  men  are  infinitely  abused,  and 
by  themselves  most  of  all.  For  repentance  is  not 
like  the  summer-fruits,  fit  to  be  taken  a  little,  and  in 
tbeir  own  time ;  it  is  l&e  bread,  the  provisions  and 
support  of  our  life,  the  entertainment  of  every  day, 
but  it  is '  the  bread  of  afiBiction'  to  some,  and  '  the 
bread  of  carefulness'  to  all :  and  he  that  preaches  thia 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  the  greatest  severity,  it 
may  be,  he  takes  the  liberty  of  an  enemy,  but  he 
gives  the  counsel  and  the  assistance  of  a  friend. 

My  Lord,  I  have  been  so  long  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  your  spirit  and  religion,  that  I  know  I 
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seed  not  make  an  apology  for  dedicating  this  serere 
book  to  you.     You  know,  according  to  the  pru^ 
dence  which  God  hath  given  you,  that  he  that  flat- 
ters you  is  your  enemy,  and  you  need  not  be  flatter- 
ed;  for  he  that  desires  .passionately  to  be  a  good  man 
and  a  religious,  to  be  the  servant  of  God  and  be 
saved,  will  not  be  fond  of  any  vanity^  and  nothing 
dse  can  need  to  be  flattered ;  but  I  have  presented  to 
your  Lordship  tJiia  discourse,  not  only  to  be  a  testi- 
mony to  the  world,  how  great  a  love,  and  how  great 
an  honour  I  have  for  you,  but  even  by  ascribing  you 
into  this  relation,  to  endear  you  the  rather  every  day 
more  and  nlore  to  the  severest  doctrines  andprac  - 
ticei^  of  holiness.  I  was  invited  to  make  something  to 
this  by  an  honourable  person  who  is  now  with  God, 
and  who  desired  his  needs  should  be  served  by  my 
ministry.    But  when  I  had  entered  upon  it,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  do  it  in  order  to  more  purposes,  and 
in  prosecution  of  the  method  of  my  other  studies. 
AU  which  as  they  are  designed  to  God's  glory  and 
Ihe  ministry  of  souls,  so  if  by  them  I  can  signify  my 
obligation^  to  your  Lordship,  which  by  your  g^eat 
nobleness  do  still  increase,  I  shall  not  esteem  them 
wholly  inefiective,  even  of  some  of  those  purposes 
whither  they  are  intended ;  for  truly,  my  Lord,  in 
whatsoever  I  am  or  can  do,  i  desire  to  appear, 

My  noblest  Lord, 

YoUr  Honour's  most  Obliged,  and 
Most  affectionate  Servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
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BRIAN,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  SARUM ; 

ANIJ 

JOHN*  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER; 

AND  TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  AND  RELIGIOUS  CLERGY  01? 

ENGLAND,  MY  DEAR  BRETHREN. 


MEN,  BRETHREN,  AND  FATtlER^, 

The  wiser  part  of  mankind  hath  seen  so  much  trifling  in  the 
conduct  of  disputations,  so  much  partiality,  such  earnest  de- 
sires of  reputation,  such  resolution  to  prevail  by  all  means, 
BO  great  mixture  of  interest  in  the  contention,  so  much  mis- 
taking of  the  main  question,  so  frequent  excursions  into  dif- 
fering matter,  so  many  personal  quarrels  and  petty  animosi- 
ties, so  many  wranglings  about  thpse  things  that  shall  never 
be  helped,  that  is,  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  men;  and, 
after  all  this  (which  also  must  needs  be  consequent  to  it),  so 
little  fruit  and  effect  of  questions,  no  man  being  the  wiser; 
or  changed  from  error  to  truth,  but  from  error  to  error  most 
frequently :  and  there  are  in  the  very  vindication  of  truth  so 
many  incompetent,  uncertain^  and  untrue  things  offered^  that 
if  by  chance  some  truth  be  gotten,  we  are  not  very  great 
gainers,  because,  when  the  whole  account  is  cast  up,  we  shall 
find,  or  else  they  that  are  disinterested  will  observe,  that  there 
is  more  error  than  truth  in  the  whole  purchase ;  and  still  no 
man  is  satisfied,  and  every  side  keeps  its  own,  unless  where 
folly  or  interest  makes  some  few  persons  to  change ;  and  still 
taore  weakness  and  more  impertinences  crowd  into  the 
whole  affair  upon  every  reply,  arid  more  yet  upon  the  rejoin- 
der; and  when  men  have  wrangled  tediously,  and  vainly, 
they  are  but  where  they  were ;  save  only,  that  they  may  re- 
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member  they  suffered  infirmity,  and,  it  may  be»  the  transport 
of  passions^  and  uncharitable  expressions ;  and  all  this  for 
an  unrewarding  interest^  for  that  which  is  sometimes  uncer- 
tain itself,  unrevealedyunuseful,  and  unsatisfying ;  that  in  the 
event  of  things,  and  after  being  wearied  for  little  or  nothing, 
men  have  now  in  a  very  great  proportion  left  it  quite  off,  as 
unsatisfying  waters,  and  have  been  desirous  of  more  material 
nourishment,  and  of  such  notices  of  things  and  just  assist* 
anceSy  as  may  promote  their  eternal  interest. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  great  reason  and  high  time  that  they 
should  do  so :  for  when  they  were  employed  in  rowing  up 
apd  down  in  uncertain  seas^  to  find  something  tha^  was  not 
necessary,  it  was  certain  they  would  less  attend  to  that, 
which  was  more  worthy  their  inquiry:  and  the  enemy  of 
mankind  knew  that  to  be  a  time  of  his  advantage,  and  ac- 
cordingly sowed  tares  while  we  so  slept ;  and  we  felt  a  real 
mischief  while  we  contended  for  an  imaginary  and  fantastic 
epod^  For  things  were  come  to  that  pass,  that  it  was  the 
cnaracter  of  a  good  man  to  be  zealous  for  a  sect,  and  all  of 
every  party  respectively,  if  they  were  earnest  and  impatient 
of  contradiction,  were  sure  to  be  saved  by  their  own  preach- 
ers ;  and  holiness  of  life  was  not  so  severely  demanded,  but 
that  men  believe  their  country  articles ;  and  heaven-gates  at 
no  hand  might  be  permitted  to  stand  open  to  any  one  else. 
Thence  came  hatred,  variance,  emulation,  and  strifes ;  and 
the  wars  of  Christendom  which  have  been  kindled  by  dis* 
puters,  and  the  evil  lives  which  were  occasioned  and  encou- 
Itiged  by  those  proceedings,  are  the  best  confutation  in  the 
world  of  all  such  disputations. 

But  now  when  we  come  to  search  into  that  part  of  theo- 
logy, which  is  most  necessary,  in  which  the  life  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  interest  of  souls,  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and 
the  union  of  minds,  the  sweetness  of  society,  and  the  support 
of  goveminent,  the  usefulness  and  comfort  of  our  lives,  the 
advancement  of  virtue,  and  the  just  measures  of  honour;  we 
i&nd  many  things  disordered,  the  tables  of  the  command-* 
ments  broken  in  pieces,  and  some  parts  are  lost  and  some 
disordered,  and  into  the  very  practice  of  Christians  there  are 
crept  so  many  material  errors,  that  although  God  made  no- 
thing plainer,  yet  now  nothing  is  more  difficult  and  involved, 
uncertain  and  discomposed,  than  many  of  the  great  lines 
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and  propositions  in  moral  theology :  nothing  is  more  neg* 
lected,  more  necessary,  or  more  mistaken.  For  although 
very  many  run  into  holy  orders  without  just  abilities,  and 
think  their  province  is  well  discharged  if  they  can  preach 
upon  Sundays ;  and  men  observing  the  ordinary  preaching  to 
be  little  better  than  ordinary  talk,  have  been  made  bold  to 
venture  into  the  holy  sept^  and  invade  tbe  secrets  of  the  temr 
ple,  as  thinking  they  can  talk,  at  the  same  rate  whioh  they 
observe  to  be  the  manner  of  vulgar  sermons :  yet  they  who 
know  to  give  a  just  value  to  the  best  things,  know  that  the 
sacred  office  of  a  priest,  a  minister  of  religion,  does  not  only 
require  great  holiness,  that  they  may  acceptably  offer  the 
Christian  sacrifices  tod  oblations  of  prayer  and  eucharist  for 
the  people^  and  become  their  fairest  examples ;  but  also  great 
abilities,  and  wise  notices  of  things  and  persons,  strict  ob- 
servation, deep  remembrances,  prudent  applications,  courage 
and  caution,  severity  and  mercy,  diligence  and  wisdom,  that 
they  may  dispense  the  excellent  things  of  Christianity,  to 
tbe  same  effect  whither  they  were  designed  in  the  councils 
of  eternity,  that  is,  to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  benefit  of 
souls. 

But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe  how  weakly  the- souls  of 
men  and  women  are  guided ;  with  what  false  measures  they 
are  instructed,  how  their  guides  oftentimes  strive  to  please 
men  rather  than  to  save  them,  and  accordingly  have  fitted 
their  discourses  and  sermons  with  easy  theorems,  such  which 
the  schools  of  learning  have  fallen  upon  by  chance,  or  inte« 
rest,  or  flattery,  or  vicious  necessities,  or  superinduced  arts, 
or  weak  compliances^    But  from  whatsoever  cause  it  does 
proceed,  we  feel  the  thing :  there  are  so  many  false  princi- 
ples in  the  institutions  and  systems  of  moral  or  casuistical 
divinity,  and  they  taught  so  generally,  and  believed  so  un- 
qaestionably,  and  so  fitted  to  the  dispositions  of  men,  so 
complying  with  their  evil  inclinations,  so  apt  to  produce 
error  and  confidence,  security  and  a  careless  conversation, 
that  neither  can  there  be  any  way  better  to  promote  the  in* 
terest  of  souls,  nor  to  vindicate  truth,   nor  to  adorn  the 
science  itself,  or  to  ihake  religion  reasonable  and  intelligible, 
or  to  promote  holy  life,  than  by  rescuing  our  schools*  and 
palpits,  and  private  persuasions,  from  the  believing  such  pro- 
positions which  have  prevailed  very  much  and  ver^  long,  but 
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yet  which  are  not  only  false,  but  have  immediate  influence 
npon  the  lives  of  men,  so  as  to  become  to  them  a  state  of 
universal  temptation  from  the  severities  and  wisdom  of  holi- 
ness. 

When  therefore  I  had  observed  concerning  the  church  of 
England  [which  is  the  most  excellently  instructed  with  a 
body  of  true  articles,  and  doctrines  of  holiness,  with  a  dis- 
cipline material  and  prudent,  with  a  government  apostolical, 
with  dignities  neither  splendid  nor  sordid,  too  great  for  con- 
tempt, and  too  little  for  envy  (unless  she  had  met  with  little 
people  and  greatly  malicious),  and  indeed  with  every  thing 
that  could  instruct  or  adorn  a  Christian  church,  so  that  she 
wanted  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  what  she 
already  was] ;  that  amongst  all  her  heaps  of  excellent  things, 
and  books  by  which  her  sons  have  ministered  to  piety  and 
learning  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  was  the  greatest 
.scarcity  of  books  of  cades  of  conscience;  and  that  while  I 
stood  watching  that  some  or  other  should  undertake  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  which  God  gave  them ;  and  yet  every 
one  found  himself  hindered  or  diverted,  persecuted  or  dis- 
abled, and  still  the  work  was  left  undone,  I  suffered  myself 
to  be  invited  to  put  my  we^  hand  to  this  work,  rather  than 
that  it  should  not  be  done  at  all*     But  by  that  time  I  made 
some  progression  in  the  first  preparatory  discourses  to  the 
work,  I  found  that  a  great  part  of  that  learning  was  supported 
by  principles  very  weak  and  very  false :  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  dispute  concerning  a  single  case  whether  it  were  lawful 
or  no,  when,  by  the  general  discoursing^  of  men,  it  might 
be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of  sin  without  danger  or  re*- 
proof,  as  to  the  final  event  of  souls.     I  thought  it  therefore 
necessary,  by  way  of  address  and  preparation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  particulars,  that  it  should  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  live  a  holy  life;  and  that  it  could  be  of 
concern  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  very  minutes  of  his  con- 
science :  for  if  it  be  no  matter  how  men  liye,  and  if  the 
hopes  of  heaven  can  well  stand  with  a  wicked  life,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecessary,  than  to  inquire  after 
cases  of  conscience.    And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  the 
last  to  cry  for  pardon  for  having  all  his  life»time  neither  le- 
garded  laws  nor  conscience,  certainly  they  have  found  out 
a  better  compendium  of  religion,  and  need  not  be  troubled 
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with  Variety  of  rules  and  cautions  of  carefulness  and  a  last^ 
ing  holiness;  nor  think. concerning  any  action  or  state  of 
life,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawfnl ;  for  it  is  all  one  whe- 
ther it  be  or  no,  since  neither  one  nor  the  other  will  easily 
change  the  event  of  things. 

For  let  it  be  imagined,  what  need  there  can  be  that  any 
inan  should  write  cases  of  conscience,  or  read  them,  if  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man  thus  to  believe  and  speak. 

I  have  indeed  often  in  my  younger  years  been  affrighted 
with  the  fearful  noises  of  damnation,  and  the  ministers  of 
religion,  for  what  reason  they  best  know,  did  call  upon  me 
to  deny  my  appetite,  to  cross  my  desires,  to  destroy  my 
pleasures,  to  live  against  my  nature ;  and  I  was  afraid  as 
long  as  I  could  not  consider  the  secrets  of  things ;  but  now  I 
find  that  in  their  own  books  there  are  for  me  so  many  confi- 
dences'and  securities,  that  those  fears  were  most  unreasonable; 
and  that  as  long  as  I  live  by  the  rules  and  measures  of  na- 
ture, I  do  not  offend  God,  or  if  I  do  I  shall  soon  find  a  par- 
don. For  I  consider,  that -the  conoHiandments  are  impossible, 
-and  what  is  not  possible  to  be  done  we  are  not  to  take  care 
of:  and  he  that  fails  in  one  instance,  cannot  be  saved  without 
-a  pardon,  not  by  his  obedience ;  and  he  that  fails  in  all,  may 
be  saved  by  pardon  and  grace.  For  the  case  is  so,  that  we 
are  sinners  naturally,  made  so  before  we  were  bom ;  and  na- 
ture can  never  be  changed  until  she  be  destroyed :  and  since 
all  our  regularities  spring  from  that  root,  it  is  certain  they 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  us ,  and  a  man  can  no  /more  fear 
God's  anger  for  being  inclined  to  all  sin,  than  for  being  hunr 
gry,  or  miserable :  and  therefore  I  expect  from  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  some  provisions,  which  will  so  extin<- 
gnish  this  solemn  and  artificial  guilt,  that  it  shall  be  as  if  it 
were  not.  But  in  the  meantime  the  certainty  qf  sinning 
will  proceed.  For  besides  that  I  am  told  that  a  man  hath  no 
liberty,  but  a  liberty  to  sin,  apd  this  definite  liberty  is  in  plain 
English  a  very  necessity,  we  see  it  by  a  daily  experience  that 
those  who  call  themselves  good  men,  are  such  who  do  what 
they  would  not,  and  Cfinnot  do  what  they  would ;  and  if  it  be 
BO,  it  is  better  to  do  what  I  have  a  mind  to  quietly,  than  ta 
vex  myself,  and  yet  do  it  nevertheless :  and  that  it  is  so^  I  am 
teught  in  almost  all  the  discourses  I  have  read  or  beard  upon 
the  seventh  chapter,  to  the  Romans  :  and  therefore  if  I  may 
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have  leave  to  do  constantly  to  ^faat  I  am  taught  to  believe, 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
therefore  must  obey ;  and  that  I  am  bidden  to  obey  unwill- 
ingly, and  am  told  that  the  striving  against  sin  is  indeed  ordi- 
narily ineffective,  and  yet  is  a  sign  of  regeneration ;  I  can 
soon  do  that,  strive  against  it,  and  pray  againstit ;  but  I  cannot 
kope  to  prevail  in  either,  because  I  am  told  beforehand,  that 
even  the  regenerate  are  under  the  power  of  sin  :  they  will  and 
do  not ;  they  do  and  will  not ;  and  so  it  is  with  me ;  i  would 
fain  be  perfect  if  I  could;  but  I  must  not  hope  it;  and  there- 
fore I  would  only  do  my  actions  so  reasonably,  that  I  would 
not  be  tied  to  vex  myself  for  what  I  cannot  help ;  or  to  lose 
the  pleasure  of  my  sin  by  fretting  at  it,  when  it  is  certain  it 
will  be  done,  and  yet  I  shall  remain  in  the  state  of  regenera- 
tion. And  who  can  help  all  this,  but  Ood,  whose  mercy  is 
indeed  infinite  ;  and  although  in  the  secret  dispensation  of 
affairs,  he  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  yet  he  had  no  pur- 
pose we  should  therefore  perish  ;  but  it  was  done  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all ;  that  is,  that  we  may  glorify  him 
for  supplying  our  needs,  pardoning  our  sins,  relieving  our  in- 
firmities ?  And  therefore  when  I  consider  that  Crod's  mercy 
hath  no  limit  in  itself,  and  is  made  definite  only  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  object,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  he  loves  his 
creatures  so  well,  that  we  shall  all  rejoice  in  our  being  freed 
from  eternal-fears.  For  to  justify  my  hopes,  why  may  not  I 
be  confident  of  heaven  for  all  my  sins,  since  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  is  that  by  which  I  shall  be  justified  i 
my  own  is  but '  like  a  menstruous  rag,'  and'  the  just  falls  seven 
times  a  day ;'  but  Christ's  cross  pays  for  all.  And  therefore 
I  am  confident  I  shall  do  well.  For  I  am  one  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  died ;  and  I  believe  this ;  this  faith  is  not  to  be 
reproved,  for  this  is  that  which  justifies,  who  shall  condemn 
me  ?  It  is  i)Ot  a  good  life  that  justifies  a  man  before  Ood,  but  it 
is  faith  in  the  special  promises ;  for  indeed  it  being  impossi- 
ble to  live  innocently,  it  i&  necessary  that  a  way  of  God's  own 
finding  out  should  be  relied  upon.  Only  this  indeed  I  do,  I 
"do  avoid  the  capital  sins,  blasphemies,  and  horrid  murders ;  I 
am  ytwatiog  afiopravwv,  *  I  sin  like  a  gentletnan,'  not  like  a 
thief,  I  suffer  infirmities,  but  do  not  do  like  a  devil ;  and 
though  I  sin,  yet  I  repent  speedily,  and  when  I  sin  i^aan,  I 
repent  again,  and  my  spiritual  state  is  like  my  natural,  day 
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aad  night  stieceed  each  by  a  never-failing  revoli^tioD.'    I  j^p 
indeed  in  some  instancecr^  but  I  do  my  daty  in  many .;  mi^ 
every  man  hath  his  infirmities ;  no  man  ean  say>  My  soul  i$ 
pure  from  sin ;  but  I  hope  that  because  I  repent  still  as  I  sin» 
my  sins  are  but  as  single  actions ;    and  since  I  resist  them 
what  I  can,  I  hope  they  will  be  reckoned  to  me  but  as  sins  of 
infirmity,  without  which  no  man  is  or  can  be  ix^  this  state  of 
imperfection.    For  if  I  pray  against  a  sin>  and  my  spirit  does 
resist  it,  though  the  flesh  prevails,  yet  I  am  in  the  state  of 
grace.    For  that  I  may  own  publicly  what  I  am  publicly 
taught ;  a  man  cannot  be  soon  out  of  the  state  of  grace,  but 
be  may  be  soon  in;  God's  love  is  lasting  and  perpetual  wheq 
it  hath  once  begun;  and  when  the  curtain  is  drawn  over  thj^ 
state  of  grace  by  the  intervening  of  a  sin,  yet  as  ^op  jas  eve^ 
we  begin  to  cry  for  pardon,' nay,  when  we  do  but  say,  we  wil) 
confess  our  sins,  nay,  when  we  do  but  resolve  we  will,  God 
meets  us  with  his  pardon,  and  prevents  us  with  some  portionil 
of  it.    And  let  things  be  at  the  worst  they  can,  yet  he  that 
confesseth  his  sins  to  God,  shall  find  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
God ;  and  he  hath  established  a  holy  ministry  in  his  church 
to  absolve  all  penitents :  and  if  I  go  to  one  of  them,  and  tell 
the  sad  story  of  my  infirmity,  the  good  man  will  prese]9tly 
warrant  my  pardon,  and  absolve  me.    But  then  I  remember 
this  also,  that  as  my  infirmity  that  is  unavoidable  shall  noj( 
prejudice  me,  so  neither  shall  any  time  prejudice  my  repent: 
ance.    For  if  on  my  death-bed  I  cry  unto  GocTfpr  pardon^ 
and  turn  heartily  unto  God  in  the  very  instant  of  my  disso- 
lution,' I  am  safe ;  because  whenever  a  man  converts  to  God^ 
in  the  same  instant  God  turns  to  him,  or  else  it  were  possible 
for  God  to  hate  him  that  loves  God,  and  our  repentance 
shoiuld  in  some  period^  be  rejected,  expressly  against  ail  the 
promises.    For  it  is  an  ^t  of  contrition,  an  act  of  the  Ipve  Qf 
God,  that  reconciles  us;  aadi  shall  be  very  unfortunate,  if  ifi 
the  midst  of  all  my  pain^,  when  my  needs  increase,  and  my 
fears  are  pregnant,  and  myself  am  ready  to  accept  pa];c(9[0 
upon  any  terms,  I  shell  not  then  do  so  much  as  o^e  act  of  a 
hearty  sorrow  and  contrition.    But  however,  I  have  the  con* 
sent  of  almost  all  men,  and  all  the  schools  of  le^iTxingin  ,the 
world,  that  after  a  wicked  life  my  repentance  at  lajst  shall  be 
accepted.    St.  Ambrose,  who  was  a  good  probable  doctor* 
and  one  as  fit  to  be  relied  on  as  any  man  else,  in  'his  funeral 
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oration  of  Valentinian  hath  these  words ;  **  Blessed  is  he 
truly,  who  even  in  bis  old  age  hath  amended  his  error ; 
blessed  is  he,  who  even  just  before  the  stroke  of  death  turns 
his  mind  from  vice.  Blessed  are  they  whose  sins  are  cover- 
ed, for  it  is  written.  Cease  from  evil,  and  do  good,  and  dwell 
for  evermore.  Whoever  therefore  shall  leave  off  from  sin, 
and  shall  in  any  age  be  turned  to  better  things,  he  hath  the 
pardon  of  his  former  ains,  which  either  he  hath  confessed 
with  the  affections  of  a  penitent,  or  turned  from  them  with 
the  desires  of  amends.  But  this  prince  hath  company 
enough  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  pardon ;  for  there  are 
very  many  who  could  in  their  old  age  recall  themselves  firom 
from  the  slipperiness  and  sins  of  their  youth ;  but  seldom  is 
any  one  to  be  found,  who  in  his  youth  with  a  serious  sobriety 
will  bear  the  heavy  yoke."  And  I  remember  that  when  Faus- 
tus  bishop  of  Rhegium,  being  asked  by  Paulinus  bishop  of 
Nola,  from  Marinus  the  hermit,  whether  a  man  who  was  in* 
volved  in  carnal  sins  and  exercised  all  that  a  criminous  per^ 
son  could  do,  might  obtain  a  full  pVdon,  if  he  did  suddenly 
repent  in  the  day  of  his  death  ?  did  answer  peevishly,  and  se- 
verely, and  gave  no  hopes,  nor  would  allow  pardon  to  any  such; 
Avitus  the  archbishop  of  Vienna  reproved  his  pride  and  his 
morosity,  and  gave  express  sentence  for  the  validity  of  such 
a  repentance* :  and  that  gentleness  hath  been  the  continual 
doctrine  of  the  church  for  many  ages ;  insomuch  that  in  the 
year  1584,  Henry  Kyspenning,a  canon  of  Zante,  published  a 
book,  entitled,  *  The  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  the  Meditation  of 
Death,  with  Solid  Exhortations  and  Comforts  tothe  Sick,  from 
the  Currents  of  Scripture,  and  the  Commentaries  of  the  Fa- 
thers,'— where  teaching  the  sick  man  how  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections of  Satan,  he  makes  this  to  be  the  fifteenth '; '  I  repent 
too  late  of  my  sins.'  He  bids  him  answer, '  It  is  not  late  if 
it  be  true  :  and  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross  Christ  said.  This 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise ;'  and  afterward,  a 
short  prayer  easily  pierceth  heaven,  so  it  be  darted  forthwith 
a  vehement  force  of  the  spirit.  Truly  the  history  of  the  Kings 
tells,  that  David,  who  was  so  great  a  sinner^  used  but  three 
syllables ;  for  he  is  read  to  have  said  no  more  but  *  Peccavi,'  I 
have  sinned*  For  St.  Ambrose  said,  the  flame  of  the.  sacri- 
fice of  his  heart  asoends  up  to  heaven.    Because  we  have  a 

<Epitt4.  f  Lib.  3.  e.  11. 
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merciful  and  gentle  Lord :  and  the  correction  of  oar  sihB 
needs  not  much  time,  bat  great  fervour.' — And  to  the  aame 
purpose  are  the  urords  of  Alcuinus  the  tutor  of  Charlet  the 
Oreat :  *'  It  behoves  usto  come  to  repentance  with  all  confi- 
dence, and  by  faith  to  believe  undoubtedly,  that  by  repentr 
ance  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out :  '  etiamsi  in  ultimo  vit» 
spiritu  commissa  posniteat/  *  although  we  repent  of  our  sins 
in  the  last  breath  of  our  life/ '' 

Now  after  all  these  grounds  of  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
fiinner,  what  can  be  pretended  in  defiance  of  a  sinful  life  ; 
and  since  men  will  hope  upon  one  ground,  though  it  be  tri- 
fling and  inconsiderable,  when  there  are  so  many  doctrinal 
grounds  of  hopes,  established  propositions,  parts  of  religion 
and  articles  of  faith,  to  rely  upon  (for,  all  these  particulars 
before  reckoned,' men  are  called  upon  to  believe  earnestly, 
and  are  hated  and  threatened  and  despised,  if  they  do  not 
believe  them),  what  is  there  left  to  discourage  the  evil  lives 
of  men,  or  to  lessen  a  fall  iniquity,  since  upon  the  account 
of  the  premises,  either  we  may  do  what  we  list  without  sin, 
or  sin  without  punishment,  or  go  on  without  fear,  or  repent 
without  danger,  and  without  scruple  be  confident  of  heaven  i 

And  now  if  moral  theology  rely  upon  such  noticies  as 
these,  I  thought  my  work  was  at  an  end  before.  I  had  well 
finished  the  first  steps  of  my  progression.  The  whole  sum 
of  affairs  was  in  danger,  and  therefore  I  need  not  trouble  myr 
self  or  others  with  consideration  of  the  particulars./  I  there- 
fore thought  it  necessary  first  to  undermine  these  false  foun- 
dations ;  and  since  an  inquiry  into  the  minutes  of  conscience, 
is  commonly  the  work  of  persons  that  live  holily,  I  ought  to 
take  care  that  this  be  accounted  necessary,  and  all  false 
warrants  to  the  contrary  be  cancelled,  that  there  might  be 
many^idonei  auditores,' 'persons  competent  to  hear'  and 
read,  and  such  who  ought  to  be  promoted  and  assisted  in 
their  holy  intendments.  And  I  bless^  Ood  there  are  very 
many  such;  and  though  iniquity  does  abound,  yet  God's 
grace  is  conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  the  lives  of  very 
many,  to  whom  I  shall  design  all  the  labours  of  my  life,  as 
being  dear  to  God,  and  my  dear  brethren  in  the  service  of 
^us.  But  I  would  fain  have  the  churches  as  full  as  I  could 
liefore  I  begin ;  and  therefore  I  esteemed  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish these  pfipers  before  my  other,  as  containing  the  greatest 
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Miies  of  conscience,  and  the  moBt  general  oaees  of  onr  ivhole 
life,  even  all  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  upon  which  all  tb« 
hopes  of  man  depend  through  Jesus  Christ^ 

But  I  have  other  purposes  also  in  the  publication  of  this 
hook.    The  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome  (who  ever  love 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  to  oppress  the  miserable  and 
afflicted,  if  they  differ  from  theni  in  a  i»oposition)  use  all  the 
means  they  can  to  persuade  our  people,  Uiat  the  man  that  is 
afflicted,  is  not  ahve ;  that  the  church  of  England,  now  it  is  a 
persecuted  church,  is  no  church  at  all ;  and  though  (blessed 
he  God)  onr  propositions,  and  doctrines,  and  Liturgy,  and 
communion,  are  sufficiently  vindicated  in  despite  of  all  their 
petty  oppositions  and  trifling  arrests,  yet  Uiey  will  never 
leave  making  noises  and  outcries;  which  for  my  part  I  can 
easily  neglect,  as  finding  them  to  be  nothing  but  noise.    But 
yet  I  am  willing  to  try  the  rights  and  excellences  of  a  church 
with  them  upon  .other  accounts ;  by  such  indications  as  are 
the  most  proper  tokens  of  life,  I  mean,  propositions  of  holi- 
ness, the  necessities  of  a  holy  life :  for  certainly  that  church 
is  most  to  be  followed,  who  brings  us  nearest  to  Ood ;  and 
they  make  our  approaches  nearest,  who  teach  us  to  be  ni6st 
holy,  and  whose  doctrines  command  the  most  excellent  and 
severest  lives.    But  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  prevailing  doo- 
trines  in  the  church  of  Rome  do  consequently  teach,  or  di* 
rectly  warrant  impiety,  or,  which  is  all  one,  are  too  easy  in 
promising  pardon,  and  for  it  have  no  defences,  but  distino- 
tions  of  their  own  inventing,  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  greater 
reproof  to  their  confidence  and  bold  pretensions,  than  a  diSr 
course  against  one  of  their  immaterial  propositions,  that  have 
neither  certainty  nor  usefulness.    But  I  had  rather  that  they 
would  preach  severity,  than  be  reproved  for  their  ciurelesB 
propositions,  and  therefore  am  well  pleased  that  even  amongst 
themselves  some  are  so  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their 
usual  ministries  of  repentance,  that  as  mUch  as  they  dare» 
th^  call  upon  the  priests  to  be  more  deliberate  in  their  abso- 
lutions, and  severe  in  thdr  impositions  of  satisfactions,  re- 
quiring a  longer  time  of  repentance  before  the  penitents  be 
reconciled. 

Monsieur  Amauld,  of  the  Sorbonne,  hath  appeared  publtdy 
Hn  repro^yf  of  a  frequent  and  easy  communion,  without  the  J9St 
and  kmg  prqpalrations  of  repentance,  and  its  proper  txttoiu^ 
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and  ministry.  Petavius  the  Jesuit  liath  opposed  bim ;  tbe  one 
cries,  'The present  church/  the  other,  'The  ancient  church;' 
and  as  Petavius  is  too  hard  for  his  adversary  in  the  present 
authority,  so  Monsieur  Amauld  hath  the  clearest  advantage 
in  the  pi'etensions  of  antiquity  and  the  arguments  of  truth  ^ 
from  which  Petavius  and  his  abettor  Bagot  the  Jesuit  have 
no  escape  or  defensative,  but  by  distinguishing  repentance 
into  solemn  and  sacramental :  which  is  just  as  if  they  should 
say,  repentance  is  twofold ;  on6,  such  as  was  taught  and 
practised  by  the  primitive  church ;  the  other,  that  which  is 
in  use  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome :  for  there  is  not  s6 
much  as  one  pregnant  testimony  in  antiquity  for  the  first 
four  hundred  years,  that  there  was  any  repentance  thought 
of,  but  repentance  towards  God,  and  sometimes  performed  ia 
the  church,  in  which,  after  their  stations  Were  performed, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  holy  communion ;  excepting  only 
in  the  danger  or  article  of  death,  in  which  they  hastened  the 
communion,  and  enjoined  the  stations  to  be  afterward  com- 
pleted, in  case  they  did  recover,  and  if  they  did  not,  diey  left 
the  event  to  God.  But  this^tjaestion  of  theirs  can  never  b6 
ended  upon  the  new  principles,  nor  shall  be  freely  argued 
because  of  their  interest.  For  whoever  are  obliged  to  profess 
some  false  propositions,  shall  never  from  thence  find  out  an 
entire  truth;  but  like  casks  in  a  troubled  sea,  sometimes  they 
will  be  under  water,  sometimes  above.  For  the  productions 
of  error  are  infinite,  but  most  commonly  monstrous  :  and  in 
the  fairest  of  them  there  will  be  some  crooked  or  deformed 
part. 

But  of  the  thing  itself  I  have  given  such  accounts  as  I 
could,  being  .engaged  on  no  side,  and  the  servant  of  no  in*- 
terest,  and  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dangers  of 
every  sinner,  the^  difficulty  of  obtaining  pardon,  the  many 
parts  and  progressions  of  repentance,  the  severity  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  their  rigid  doctrines  and  austere  disciplines  ; 
the  degrees  of  easiness  and  complyings  that  came  in  by  negr 
ligence ;  and  I  desire  that  the  effect  should  be,  that  all  the 
pious  and  religious  curates  of  souls  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  endeavour  to  produce  so  much  fear  and  reverence, 
caution  and  wariness,  in  all  their  penitents,  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  undergo  more  severe  methods  in  their  restitu- 
tion than  now  they  do :  that  men  should  not  dare  to  ap- 
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proach  to  the  boly  sacrament,  as  soon  as  ever  their  foul 
hands  are  wet  with  a  drop  of  holy  rain  ;  but  that  they  should 
expect  the  periods  of  life,  and  when  they  have  given  to  their 
curate  fair  testimony  of  a  hearty  repentance,  and  know  it 
to  be  so  within  themselves,  they  may  with  comfort  to  all  par- 
ties, communicate  with  holiness  and  joy.    For  I  conceive 
this  to  be  that  event  of  things  which  was  designed  by  St. 
Paul'  in  that  excellent  advice ;  "  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  icai  wdioBrt,  *  submit  yourselves'  (viz.  to  their 
order  and  discipline)  because  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as 
they  tlytt  must  give  accounts  of  them,  that  they  may  do  it 
with  joy/*    I  am  sure  we  cannot  give  accounts  of  souls  of 
which  we  have  no  notice :  and  though  we  had  reason  to  res- 
cue them  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  which  the  unjust  laws 
and  fetters  of  annual  and  private  confession  (as  it  was  by 
them  ordered)  did  make  men  to  complain  of;  yet  I  believe 
we  should  be  all  unwilling,  our  charges  should  exchange 
these  fetters  for  worse,  and  by  shaking  off  the  laws  of  con- 
fession, accidentally  entertain  the  tyranny  of  sin.    It  was 
neither  fit  that  all  should  be  tied  to  it,  nor  yet  that  all  should 
throw  it  off.  There  are  some  sins,  and  some  cases,  and  some 
persons,  to  whom  an  actual  ministry  and  personal  provision 
and  conduct  by  the  priest's  office,  were  better  than  food  or 
physic.     It  were  therefore  very  well  if  great  sinners  could 
be  invited  to  bear  the  yoke  of  holy  discipline,  and  do  their 
repentances  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  must  give  an 
account  of  them,  that  they  would  inquire  into  the  state  of 
their  souls,  that  they  would  submit  them  to  be  judged  by 
those  who  are  justly  and  rightly  appointed  over  them,  or  such 
whom  they  are  permitted  to  choose ;  and  then  that  we  would  ^ 
tipply  ourselves  to  understand  the  secrets  of  religion,  the 
measures  of  the  Spirit,  the  conduct  of  souls,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  things  and  persons,  the  ways  of  life 
and  death,  the  labyrinths  of  temptation,  and  all  the  remedies 
of  sin,  the  public  and  private,  the  great  and  little,  lines  of 
conscience,  and  all  those  ways  by  which  men  may  be  assisted 
and  promoted  in  the  ways  of  godliness :  for  such  knowledge 
as  it  is  most  difficult  and  secret,  untaught  and  unr^arded, 
so  it  is  most  necessary ;  and  for  want  of  it,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  is  oftentimes  given  to  them  that  are  in  the 
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gall  of  bitterness :  that  which  is  holy,  is  given  to  dogs*  In«* 
deed  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  could  help  it  always  $ 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  seize  but  upon  few: 
all  were  invited>  but  none  but  the  willing  could  receive  the 
benefit ;  butfaowevery  it  were  pity  that  men,  upon  the  account 
of  little  and  trifling  objections,  should  be  discouraged  from 
doing  themselves  benefit,  and  from  enabling  us  with  greater 
advantages  to  do  our  duty  to  them.  It  was.  of  old  observed 
of  the  Christians ;  Udd&wrai  rocc  ifpurfUvoiCp  koL  txuq  l^oic 
^toiQ  viK&m  Tdb^  v6fjtovc :  *'  They  obey  the  laws,  and  by  the 
exoeDency  of  their  own  lives  excel  the  perfection  of  the 
laws :"  and  it  is  not  well,  if  we  «hall  be  earnest  to  tell  them 
that  such  a  thing  is  not  necessary,  if  we  know  it  to  be  goodi 
For  in  this  present  dissolution  of  manners,  to  tell  the  people 
concerning  any  good  thing,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  to 
tempt  them  to  let  it  alone. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  (who  are  of  the  church  of 
England,  just  as  the  Irish  are  English)  have  obtained  such 
power  with  their  proselytes^  that  they  take  some  account  of 
the  souls  (of  such  as  they  please)  before  they  admit  them  to 
their  communion  in  sacraments ;  they  do  it  to  secure  them 
to  their  party,  or  else  make  such  accounts  to  be  as  their 
Shibboleth,  to  discern  their  Jews  from  the  men  of  Ephraim  : 
but  it  were  very  well  we  would  do  that  for.  conscience,  for 
charity,  and  for  piety,  which  others  do  for  interest,  or  zeal ;  and 
that  we  would  be  careful  to  use  all  those  ministries,  and  be 
earnest  for  all  those  doctrines^  which  visibly  in  the  causes 
of  things  are  apt  to  produce  holiness  and  severe  living.     It 
is  no  matter  whether  by  these  arts  any  sect  or  name  be  pro* 
moted ;  it  is  certain  Christian  religion  would,  and  that  is  the 
real  interest  of  us  all,  that  those  who  are  under  our  charges 
should  know  the  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Spirit,  and,  live  according  to  the  purity  of 
God,  and  the  light  of  the  GospeL    To  this  let  us  co-operate 
with  all  wisdom,  and  earnestness,  and  knowledge,  and  spi^ 
ritual  understanding*    And  there  is  no  better  way  in  the 
world  to  do  this,  than  by  ministering  to  ]^ersons  singly  in  the 
conduct  of  their  repentance ;  which  as  it  is  the  work  of  every 
man,so  there  are  but  few  persons  who  need  not  the  conduct 
of  a  spiritual  guide  in  the  beginnings  and  progressions  of  it« 

To  the  assistance  of  this  work. I  have  now  put  ray  sym*- 
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t>ol»  having  by  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  miaeries  and 
the  calamities  of  others^  to  whose  restitution  I  have  been 
called  to  minister,  been  taught  something  of  the  secret  of 
souls :  and  J  have  reason  to  think  that  the  words  of  our 
dearest  liord  to  St.  Peter  were  also  spoken  to  me  ^ "  Tu  autem 
conversns  confirma  firatres/'  I  hope  I  haire  received  ii^any 
of  the  mercies  of  a  repeating  sinner,  and  I  have  felt  the 
turnings  and  varieties  of  spiritual  intercourses ;  and  I  haye 
often  observed  the  advantages  in  ministering  *to  others^  ^nd 
am  most  confident  that  the  gfeatest  benefits  of  our  office 
may,  with  best  effect,  be  communicated  to  souls  in  personal 
and  particular  ministrations.  In  the  following  book  I  have 
given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many  truths  in  order  to  all 
this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  almost  all  those 
propositions,  upon  the. confid^ice  of  which  men  have  been 
negligent  of  severe  and  strict  living :  I  have  cancelled  some 
false  grounds  upon  which  many  answers  in  moral  theology 
used  to  be  made  to  inquiries  in  oases  of  conscience :  I  have, 
according  to  my  weak  ability,  described  all  the  necessities, 
and  great  inducements  of  a  holy  life ;  and  have  endeavoured 
to  do  it  so  plainly,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  every  man,  and 
so  inoffensively,  that  it  may  hurt  no  man. 

I  know  but  one  objection  which  I  am  likely  to  meet  withal 
(excepting  those  of  my  infirmity  and  disabuity,  which  I  can« 
not  answer  but  by  protesting  the  piety  of  my  purposes)  but 
this  only,  that  in  the  chapter  of  original  sin,  I  speak  other- 
wise than  is  spoken  commonly  in  the  church  of  England  s 
whose  ninth  article  affirms,  that  ihe  natural  propensity  to 
evil,  and  the  perpetual  lusting  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit, 
deserves  the  anger  of  God  and  damnation;  against  which  I 
so  eameisNtly  seem  to  dispute  in  thesixthchapter  of  mybook. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  thing  in  its 
own  niatijire  deserves  damnation ;  and  another  to  say,  it  is 
damnable  to  all  those  persons,  in  whom  it  is  subjected.  The 
thing  itself,  that  is,  our  corrupted  nature,  or  our  nature  of 
corruption,  does  leave  us  in  the  state  of  separation  from 
God,  by  being  unable  to  bear  us  to  heaven :  imperfection  of 
nature  can  never  carry  us  to  the  perfections  of  glory ;  and 
this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  our  church  intends  :  for  that 
in  the  state  of  nature  we  can  only  fall  short  of  heaven,  and 
be  condemned  to  a  '  poena  damni/  is  the  severest  thing  .that 
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atiy  sober  person  owns ;  and  this  I  say,  that  tiature  alone 
cannot  bring  us  to  God;  without  the  regeneration  of  the  Spi- 
rit, and  the  grace  of  God ;  we  can  never  go  to  heaven :  but 
because  this  nature  Wfis  not  spoiled  by  infants,  but  by  per- 
sons of  reason,  and  we  are  all  admitted  to  a  new  covenant 
of  mercy  and  grace,  made  viidi  Adam  presently  after  his  fall, 
that  is,  even  before  we  were  born,  as  much  as  we  were  to  a 
participation  of  sin  before  we  were  bom,  no  man  can  perish 
actually  ibr  that,  because  he  is  reconciled  by  this.  He  that 
says,  every  sin  is  damnable,  and  deserves  the  anger  of  God, 
says  true;  but  yet  some  persons  that  sin  of  mere  infirmity, 
are  accounted  by  God  in  the  rank  of  innocent  persons*  So 
it  is  m  this  article.  Concupiscence  remains  in  the  regene- 
rate, and  yet  concupiscence  hath  the  nature  of  sin,  but  it 
brings  not  condemnation.  These  words  explain  the  former,^ 
Original  imperfection  is  such  a  thing  as  is  even  in  the  re- 
generate ;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  sin,  that  is,  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  one  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many ;  but  yet  it  is  not 
damning,  because  as  it  is  subjected  in  unconsentingpersons^ 
it  loses  its  own  natural  venom,  and  relation  to  guiltiness, 
that  is,  it  may  of  itself  in  its  abstracted  nature  be  a  sin,  and 
deserve  God's  anger,  viz.  in  some  persons,  in  all  them  that 
consent  to  it :  but  that  which  will  always  be  in  persons  that 
shall  never  be  damned,  that  is,  in  infants  and  regenerate,  shall 
never  damn  them.  And  this  is  the  main  of  what  I  affirm^ 
And  since  the  church  of  England  intended  that  article  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians,  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  recede  from  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  article,  though  I 
use  differing  manners  of  expression  ;  because  my  way  of  ex-* 
plicating  this  question,  does  most  of  all  destroy  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  since  although  I  am  desirous  to  acquit  the  dispensa** 
tion  of  God  and  his  justice  from  any  imputation  or  suspicion 
of  wrong,  and  am  loath  to  put  our  sins  upon  the  account  of 
another,  yet  I  impute  all  our  evils  to  the  imperfections  of  ouf 
nature  and  the  malice  of  our  choice,  which  does  most  of  all 
demonstrate,  not  only  the  necessity  of  grace,  but  also  of  in<« 
fant  baptism  ;  and  then  to  accuse  this  doctrine  of  Pelagian* 
ism,  or  any  newer  name  of  heresy,  will  seem  like  impotency 
and  weakness  of  spirit;  but  there  will  be  nothing  of  truth 
or  learning  in  it.  And  although  this  article  was  penned  ac- 
cording to  Hkt  style,  of  the  Schools,  as  they  then  did  love  to 
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Speak,  yet  the  hardest  word  in  it  is  capable  of  such  a  sense 
as  complies  with  the  intendment  of  that  whole  sixth  chapter^ 
For  though  the  church  of  England  professes  herself  fallible^ 
and  consequently  that  all  her  truths  may  be  peaceably  im« 
proved ;  yet  I  do  think  that  she  is  not  actually  deceived  ^ 
and  also  that  divers  eminently  learned  do  consent  in  my 
sense  of  that  article.  However,  I  am  so  truly  zealous  for  her 
honour  and  peace,  that  I  wholly  submit  all  that  I  say  there, 
or  any  where  else,  to  her  most  prudent  j  udgment.  And  though 
I  may  most  easily  be  deceived,  yet  I  have  given  my  reasons 
for  what  I  say,  and  desire  to  be  tried  by  them,  not  by  preju- 
dice, and  numbers,  and  zeal :  and  if  any  man  resolves  to  un- 
derstand the  article  in  any  other  sense  than  what  I  have  now 
explicated,  all  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  it  may  be  I  cannot  re- 
concile my  doctrine  to  his  explication  ;  it  is  enough  that  it- 
is  consistent  with  the  article  itself  in  its  best  understanding 
and  compliance  with  the  truth  itself,  and  the  justification  of 
God.  However,  he  that  explicates  the  article,  and  thinks  it 
means  as  he  says,  does  all  the  honour  he  can  to  the  author- 
ity ;  whose  words  if  he  does  not  understand,  yet  the  sanction 
he  reveres. 

And  this  liberty  I  now  take,  is  no  other  than  hath  been 
used  by  the  severest  votaries  in  that  church  where  to  dissent 
is  death,  I  mean,  in  the  church  of  Rome.  I  call  to  witness 
those  disputatious  and  contradictory  assertions  in  the  matter 
of  some  articles,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  Andreas  Vega, 
Dominicus  a  Soto,  Andradius,  the  lawyers  about  the  quea- 
tion-of  divorces,  and  clandestine  contracts,  the  divines  about 
predetermination,  and  about  this  very  article  of  original  sin, 
as  relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  blessed  be  God,  we  are 
under  the  discipline  of  a  prudent,  charitable,  and  indulgent 
mother ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the  article 
means  no  more  in  short,  than  the  office  of  baptism  explicates 
^t  large,  I  will  abide  by  the  trial,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
rubrics  or  prayers,  but  may  very  perfectly  consist  with  the 
doctrine  I  deliver.  But  though  the  church  of  England  is  my 
mother,  and  I  hope  I  shall  ever  live,  and  at  last  die,  in  her 
communion,  and  if  God  phall  call  me  to  it,  and  enable  me,  I 
will  not  refuse  to  die  for  her;  .yet  I  conceive  there  is  some-' 
thing  most  highly  considerable  in  that  saying,  **  Call  tio  man 
master  upon  earth :"  that  is,  no  man's  explication  of  herarti"- 
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clesshallprejudice  my  affirmative,  if  it  agrees  with  Scripture^ 
and  right  reason^  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years ;  and  if  in  any  of  this  I  am 
mistaken,  I  will  most  thankfully  be  reproved,  and  most 
readily  make  honourable  amends^  But  my  proposition,  I 
hope,  is  not  built  upon  the  sand ;  and  I  am  most  sure  it  .is 
so  zealous  for  God's  honour,  and  the  reputation  of  his  justice, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  that  I  hope  all  that  are  pious 
(unless  they  labour  under  some  prejudice  and  prepossession) 
will  upon  that  account  be  zealous  for  it,  or  at  least  confess, 
that  what  I  intend  hath  in  it  more  of  piety,  than  their  nega- 
tive can  have  of  certainty •  That  which  is  strained  and  held 
too  hard  wiU  soonest  break.  He  that  stoops  to  the  authority, 
yet  twists  the  article  with  truth,  preserves  both  with  modesty 
and  religion. 

One  thing  more  I  fear  will  trouble,  some  persons,  who 

will  be  apt  to  say  to  me,  as  Avitus  of  Vienna  did  to  Faustus 

ofRhegium^ "  Hie,  quantum  ad  frontem  pertinet,  quasi  abati- 

nentissimam  vitam  professus,  et  non  secretam  crucem,  sed 

publicam  vanitatem,''  8u^  That  upon  pretence  of  great  seVe-* 

rity,  as  if  I  were  exact  or  could  be,  I  urge  others  to  so  great 

strictness,  which  will  rather  produce  despair  than  holiness. 

Thougjb  I  have  in  its  proper  place  taken  care  concerning  thrs, 

and  all  the  way  intend,  to  rescue  men  from  the  just  causes 

and  inlets  to  despair;  that  is,  not  to  make  them  do  that 

against  which  by  preaching  a  holy  life,  I  have  prepared  the 

best  defensative;  yet  this  I  shall  say  here  particularly,  that 

I  think  this  objection  is  but  a  mere  excuse  which  some  men 

would  make,  lest  they  should  believe  it  necessary  to  live  well. 

For  to  speak  truth,  men  are  not  very  apt  to  despair,  they 

bave  ten  thousand  ways  to  flatter  themselves,  and  they  will 

hope  in  despite. of  all  arguments  to  the  contrary  ;  in  all  the 

Scripture  there  is  but  one  example  of  a  despairing  man,  and 

.that  was  Judas;  who  did  so,  not  upon  the  stock  of  any  ^erce 

propositions  preached  to  him,  but  upon  the  load  of  his  foul 

sio,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  his  spirit.  But  they  are  not  to  be 

numbered  who  live  in  sin,  and  yet "  sibi  suaviter  benedicunt," 

think  themselves  in  a  good  condition;  and  all  they  that 

rely  upon  those  false  principles  which  I  have  reckoned  in 

this  preface,  and  confuted  in  the  book,  are  examples  of  it. 

But  it  were  well  if  men  would  distinguish  the  sin  of  despair 
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ft'dm  the  ulijiefy  of  despair.  Where  God  hath  given  us  no 
Irarrant  to  hope,  there  to  despair  is  no  sin ;  it  may  te  a  pu- 
Hiahment,  and  to  hope  also  may  be  presumption. 

I  shall  here  end  with  the  most  charitable  advice  I  can 
give  to  any  of  my  erring  brethren.  Let  no  man  be  so  vain 
as  to  use  all  the  wit  and  arts,  all  the  shifts  and  devices,  of 
the  world  that  he  may  behold,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
lAaj  since  it  may  bring  him  into  that  condition,  that  it  will 
be  disputed,  whether  he  shall  despair  or  no.  Our  duty  is  to 
Bftke  our  calling  and  election  sure ;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  done  but  by  a  timely  and  effective  repentance.  But  they 
that  win  be  confident  in  their  health,  are  sometimes  pusillani- 
nous  in  their  sicknesss,  presumptuous  in  sin,  and  despairing 
ID  the  day  of  their  calamity.  *'  Cognitio  de  incorrupto  I>ei 
judicio  in  multis  dormit ;  sed  ezcitari  solet  circa  mortem,^' 
ftftid  Plato  **.  Ft>r  though  men  give  false  sentences  of  the 
Divine  judgments,  when  their  temptations  are  high,  and 
th^ir  ain  is  pleasant,  yet  'about  the  time  of  their  death,  their 
titfdersttoding  and  notices  are  awakened,^  and  they  see  what 
.  Aey  would  not  see  before,  and  what  they  cannot  now  avoid. 

Thus  I  have  given  account  of  the  design  of  this  book  to 
you,  most  reverend  fathers  and  religious  brethren  of  diis 
thurdi;  and  to  your  judgment  I  submit  what  I  have  here 
discoursed  of ;   as  knowing  that  the  chiefest  part  of  the 
ecclediastical  office  is  conversant   about  repentance;   and 
the  whole  government  of  the  primitive  church  was  almost 
wholly  employed  in  ministering  to  the  orders,  and  restitutiofi 
and  reconciliation  of  penitents ;  and  therefore  you  are  not 
only  by  your  ability,  but  by  your  employment  and  experi- 
ences, the  most  competent  judges,  and  the  aptest  promoters 
of  those  truths,  by  which  repentance  is  made  most  perfect  and 
irreprovable*      By  your  prayers  and  your  authority,  and 
your  wisdom,  I  hope  it  will  be  more  and  more  effected^ 
that  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy  life  be  thought  necessaiy,  and 
that  repentance  may  be  no  menre  that  trifling  little  piece  of 
duty,  to  which  the  errors  of  the  late  schools  of  learning,  and 
the  desires  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  this  article,  have  reduced 
it.    I  have  done  thus  much  of  my  paK  toward  it,  and  I  hum- 
bly desire  it  may  be  accepted  by  God,  by  you,  and  by  all 
good  men. 

JER.  TAYLOR. 

*  Ds  Repub.  1.    , 
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CHAP.   I. 

THE  FOUNDATION  AND  NECESSITY  OF  REPENTANCE. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  indigmuable  Necemty  of  Repeniance  m  Bemedjf  to  the 
unavoidable  transgressing  the  Covenant  of  Works. 

Is  the  first  intercQurse  with  man^  God  made  such  a  cove- 
nant as  he  might  justly  make  out  of  his  absolute  dominion, 
and  such  as  was  agreeable  with  those  powers  which  he  gave 
ns,  and  the  instances  in  which  obedience  was  demanded. 
For,  1.  Man  was  made  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  Ood  demanded 
of  him  perfect  obedience.  2.  The  first  covenant  was  '  the 
covenant  of  works;'  that  is,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  but 
man  was  to  obey  or  die :  but  God  laid  but  one  command 
upon  him  that  we  find  ;  the  covenant  was  instanced  but  in 
one  precept.  In  that  he  failed,  and  therefore  he  was  lost. 
There  was  here  do  remedy,  no  second  thoughts,  no  amends 
to  be  made.  But  because  much  was  not  required  of  him, 
and  the  commandment  was  very  easy,  and  he  had  strengths 
more  than  enough  to  I(:eep  it, — and  therefore  he  had  no 
cause  to  complain :  God  might,  and  did,  exact  at  first  the 
covenant  of  works ;  because  it  was,  at  first,  infinitely  toler- 
able.   But, 

2.  From  this  time  forward  this  covenant  began  to  be 
^rd,  and,  by  degrees,  became  impossible ;  not  only  because 
man's  fortune  was  broken,  and  his  spirit  troubled,  and  his 
fiasaions  disordered  and  vexed  by  his  calamity  and  his  sin, — 
but  because  man,  upon  the  birth  of  children  and  the  increase 

s2 
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of  the  world,  contracted  new  relations,  and  consequently  had 
new  duties  and  obligations ;  and  men  hindered  one  another^ 
and  their  faculties,  by  many  means,  became  disordered,  and 
lessened  in  their  abilities ;  and  their  will  becoming  perverse/ 
they  first  were  unwilling,  and  then  unable,  by  superinducing 
dispositions  and  habits,  contrary  to  their  duty.  However^ 
because  there  was  a  necessity  diat  man  should  be  tied  to 
more  duty,  Ood  did,  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world, 
multiply  commandments,  first  to  Noah,  then  to  Abraham, 
and  then  to  his  posterity ;  and  by  this  time  they  were  very 
many :  and  still  God  held  over  man's  head  the  covenant  of 
works. 

3r  Upon  the  pressure  of  this  covenant  all  the  world  did 
complain,  "  tanta  mandata  sunt,  ut  impossibile  sit  servari 
ea,**  said  St.  Ambrose :  "  the  commandments  were  so  many 
and  great,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  kept'.** 
For,  aC  first,  there  were  no  promises  at  all  of  any  good,  h(^ 
thing  but  a  threatening  of  evil  to  the  transgressors ;  and 
after  a  long  time  they  were  entertained  but  with  the  promise 
of  temporal  good  things,  which  to  some  men  were  performed 
by  the  pleasures  and  rewards  of  sin ;  and  then  there  being 
a  great  imperfection  in  the  nature  of  maQ,  it  could  not  be 
that  man  should  remain  innocent;  and  for  repentance,  in 
this  covenant  there  was  no  regard,  or  provisions  made.  But 
I  said, 

4.  The  covenant  of  works  was  still  kept  on  foot ; — ^how 
justfyr  win  appear  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  reasonableness  of 
it  was  in  this,  that  men,  living  in  a  state  of  awfulness,  might 
be  under  a  pedagogy  or  severe  institution,  restraining  their 
loosenesses,  recollecting  their  inadvertences,  uniting  their 
distractions.  For  the  world  was  not  then  prepared  by  spi- 
ritual usages  and  dispositions  to  be  governed  by  love  and  an 
ei^iy  yoke,  but  by  threatenings  and  severities.  And  this  is 
the  account  St.  Paul  gives  of  it,  6  v6fioQ  iraiiaytyYog^  **  the 
law  wad  a  schoolmaster^ ;"  that  is,  had  a  temporary  authority 
serving  to  other  ends,  with  no  final  concluding  power.  It 
could  chastise  and  threaten,  but  it  could  not  condemn :  it 
had  not  power  of  eternal  life  and  death ;  that  was  given  by 
other  measures.  But  because  the  world  was  wild  and  bar- 
barous, good  men  were  few,  the  bad  potent  and  innumerable, 

» lo  cap.  3.  Gtl.  k  Gtl.  iii.  f4. 
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/aad  sin  was  conducted  and  helped  forward  by  pleasure  and 
impunity, — it  was  necessary  that  Ood  should  9uperinduce 
^  law,  and  shew  them  the  rod,  and  affiright  and  check  their 
confidences,  lest  the  world  itself  should  perish  by  dissolution. 
The  law  of  Moses  was  still  a  part  of  the  covenant  of  work^. 
Some  little  it  had  of  repentance:  sacrifice  and  expiations 
were  appointed  for  small  sins ;  but  nothing  at  all  for  greater. 
Pvery  great  sin  brought  d^ath  infallibly.  And  as  it  had  a 
little  image  of  repentance,  so  it  had  something  of  promises, 
to  be  ^  a  grace  and  auxiliary  to  set  forward  obedience.  But 
this  would  not  do  it.  The  promises  were  temporal,  and  that 
xsould  not  secure  obedience  in  great  instances ;  and  there 
being  for  them  no  remedy  appointed  by  repentance,  the  law 
could  not  justify ;  it  did  not  promise  life  eternal,  nor  give 
sufficient  security  against  the  temporal ;  only  it  was  brought 
in  as  a  pedagogy  for  the  present  necessity* 

5.  But  this  pedagogy  or  institution  was  al^P  a  maqji- 
duction  to  the  Gospel.  For  they  were  ^sed  (x)  severe  laws, 
that  they  might  th^  more  readily  enteprtain  the  holy  precepts 
pf  the  Gospel,  to  which  eternally  they  would  have  shut  their 
ears,  unless  they  had  had  sopie  preparatory  institution  of 
severity  and  fear:  and  therefor^  St.  Paul  also  calls  it,  iraiSfl(- 
yotytav  ilc  Xpunhv,  "  a  pedagogy,"  or  institution  leading 
•'  unto  Christ." 

6.  For  it  was  this  which  made  the  world  of  the  godly 
long  fcMT  Christ,  as  having  pomo^issiqu  to  open  the  KpmrrQv 
^WQ  Twv  aidwufv,  '  the  hidden  mystery'  of  juatiQcation  by 
faith  and  repentance.  For  the  law  called  for  exact  obf|- 
dience,  but  ministered  no  grace  but  that  of  fear,  which  was 
not  enough  to  the  performance  or  the  engagement  of  exact 
obedience.  All,  therefore,  were  here  convinced  of  sin ;  but 
by  this  covenant  they  had  no  hopes,  and  therefor^  were  t9 
expf  c|;  re)ief  frpm  another  and  a  better ;  aopordiog  to  tha^t 
paying  qf  St.  Paul,  "  Tbe  Scripture  concludes  all  under  sin 
^that  i9,  declares  all  the  worl4  to  be  sinners),  that  the  promise 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  giv^n  to  them  that  b^ 
}ieve  *."  This  St.  Bernard  expresses  in  these  words;  "  PeuA 
nobis  hoc  fecit,  ut  nostram  imperfectionem  ostende;^,  et 
(yhrjsti  gyidjor^^  qos  faceret :''  "  Our  iniperfectiq^  vaa  suffi- 

ipid.iii.f«. 
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ciently  manifest  by  the  severity  of  the  first  coyenant,  that 
the  world  might  long  for  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ." 

7.  For  since  mankind  could  not  be  saved  by  the  covenant 
of  works,  that  is,  of  exact  obedience,  they  must  perish  fofr 
ever ;  or  else  hope  to  be  saved  by  a  covenant  of  ease  and 
remission,  that  is,  such  a  covenant  as  may  secure  man's  duty 
to  God,  and  Ood^s  mercy  to  inan ;  and  (his  is  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  covenant 
of  repentance. 

8.  This  covenant  began  immediately  after  Adam's  fall. 
For  as  soon  as  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of  works,  was 
broken,  God  promised  to  make  it  up  by  an  instrument  of 
mercy,  which  himself  would  find  out.  '  The  seed  of  the 
woman'  should  make  up  the  breaches  of  the  man.  But  this 
should  be  acted  and  published  in  its  own  time,  not  presently. 
In  the  meantime,  man  was,  by  virtue  of  that  new  covenant 
or  promise,  admitted  to  repentance.  > 

9.  Adam  confessed  his  sin  and  re)>ented.  Three  hun- 
dred years  together  did  he  mourn  upon  the  mountains  of 
India ;  and  God  promised  him  a  Saviour,  by  whose  obedi- 
ence his  repentance  should  be  accepted.  And  when  God 
did  threaten  the  old  world  with  a  flood  of  waters,  be  c^led 
upon  them  to  repent ;  but  because  they  did  not,  God  brought 
upon  them  the  flood  of  waters.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  together,  he  called  upon  them  to  return,  before  he 
would  strike  his  final  blow.  Ten  times  God  tried  Pharaoh, 
before  he  destroyed  him.  And  in  all  ages,  in  all  periods, 
and  with  all  men,  God  did  deal  by  this  measure ;  and  (ex- 
cepting that  God  in  some  great  cases,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  a  sanction  to  establish  it  with  the  terror  of  a  great  ex- 
ample) he  scarce  ever  destroyed  a  single  man  with  temporal 
death  for  any  nicety  of  the  law,  but  for  long  and  great  pre- 
varications of  it:  and  when  he  did  otherwise,  he  did  it  after 
the  man  had  been  highly  warned  of  the  particular,  and  could 
liave  obeyed  easily ;  which  was  the  case  of  the  man  that 
gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath ;  and  was  like  the  case  of 
Adam,  who  was  upon  the  same  account  judged  by  the  cove- 
nant of  works. 

10.  This,  then,  was  an  emanation  both  of  God's  justice 
and  his  mercy.    Until  man  had  sinned,  he  was  not  the  sub- 
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jecl  of  mercy :  and  if  he- had  not  tiien  received  mercy,  the 
infliction  had  been  too  severe  and  unjust ;  since  the  cove- 
nant was  beyond  the  measures  of  man,  after  it  began  to 
multiply  into  particular  laws,  and  man  by  accident  was  less* 
ened  in  his  strengths* 

11.  From  hence  the  corollaries  are  plain,  1.  God  was  not 
uqust  for  beginning  his  intercourse  with  mankind  by  the 
covenant  of  works,  for  these  reasons. 

I*  Because  man  had  strengths  enough  to  do  it,  until  he 
lessened  his  own  abilities. 

11.  The  covenant  of  works  wai^  c^t  fir^t,  instanced  but  in 
a  small  commandment:  in  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  one 
tree,  when  he  had  by  him  very  many  other^  for  Iiis  use  s^q^l 
pleasure. 

III.  It  was  necessary  that  the  covenant  of  works  should 
begin :  for  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance  could  not 
be  at  first ;  there  was  no  need  of  it,  no  opportunity  for  it,  it 
mnst  suppose  a  defailance,  or  an  infirmity,  as  physic  sup- 
poses sickness  and  mortality. 

IV.  God  never  exacted  the  obedience  of  man  by  strict 
measures,  by  the  severity  of  the  first  covenant  after  Adam's 
fall;  but  men  were  sav^  then  as  now ;  they  were, admitted 
to  repentance,  and  justified  by  faith  and  the  works  of  faith. 
And  therefore  the  Jews  say  that  three  things  were  before  the 
world,  the  law, — the  name  of  the  Messias, — and  repent- 
ance ; — that  is,  as  St.  Paul  better  expresses  it.  This  repent- 
ance through  faith  in  the  Messias  is  '^  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
God,  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory*"."  So  that, 
at  fijTst,  it  was  not  impossible ;  and  when  it  was,  it  was  not 
exacted  in  the  in^possibLe  measure ;  but  it  was  kept  in  pre-^ 
tence  and  overture  for  ends  of  piety,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  of 
which  I  have  given  account ;  it  was  aoipia  airoKBKpvfifdvn,  'a^ 
yrihe  dispensation,'  but  it  was  '  hidden.' 

12.  For  since  it  is  essential  to  a  law,  that  it  be  in  a  mat-^ 
ter  that  ifi  pQssible,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would 
JAidge.  man  by  an  impossible  commandment". .  A .  good  j^f^ 
would  not  do  it,  mu^h  le^B  the  righteous  and  merciful  judge 
qf  men  and  angels.    But  God,  by  holding  over  t)ie  world 

»  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 

o  I^ato,  lib.  6.  de  leg.   Demostb.  contm  TimoeraMm.   Plular^  in  Aotoli.  (3ui&ii; 
K#f tisaltJUiQi  RImU  Nfno  oblitf^or  ftdJtipaMibUe. 
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flie  covenatit  of  works,  "  non  fecit  pnBvaricatores  sed  ha- 
miles;^'  "did  not  make  us  sinners"  by  not  obsernng  the 
oicp{/3ica,  the  minates  and  tittles  of  the  law»  ''but  made  us 
humble,^  needing  mercy,  begging  grace,  longing  for  a  Sa- 
viour, relying  upon  a  better  covenant,  waiting  for  better 
promises,  praying. for  the  Spirit  of  grace,  repenting  of  our 
sins,  deploring  our  infirmities,  and  justified  by  faith  in  the 
promises  of  God. 

13.  II.  This,  then,  is  the  great  introduction  and  neces- 
sity of  repentanpe.  We  neither  could  have  lived  without  it, 
nor  have  understood  the  way  of  the  divine  justice,  nor  have 
fblt  any  thing  of  his  most  glorious  attribute.  But  the  admts-' 
sion  of  us  to  repentance  is  the  great  verification  of  his  just- 
ice, and  the  most  excellent  expression  of  his  mercy :  this  is 
the  mercy  of  Qod  in  Jesus  Christ,  springing  from  the  fount- 
ains of  grace,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Lamb,  the 
eternal  sacrifice,  promised  from  the  beginning,  always  minis- 
tered to  man's  need  in  the  secret  economy  of  God,  but  pro^ 
claimed  to  all  the  world  at  the  revelation  of  God  incarnate, 
the  first  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

14.  But  what  are  we  eased  now  under  the  Gospel,  which 
is  a  law  of  greater  holiness  and  more  commandments,  and  a 
sublimer  purity,  in  which  we  are  tied  to  more  severity  than 
ever  man  was  bound  to,  under  any  institution  and  covenant? 
If  the  law  was  an  impossible  commandment,  who  can  say  be 
hath  strictly  and  punctually  performed  the  injunctions  of  the 
Gospel  i  Is  not  the  little  finger  of  the  Son,  heavier  than  the 
Father's  loins  i  Here  therefore  it  is  to  be  inquired.  Whether 
the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  be  as  impossible  to  be 
)cept  as  the  law  of  Moses  i  If  we  by  Christ  be  tied  to  more 
holiness,  than  the  sons  of  Israel  were  by  Moses's  law,  then 
because  that  could  not  be  kept,  then  neither  can  this.  But 
if  we  be  not  tied  to  more  than  they,  how  is  the  law  of  Christ 
a  more  perfect  institution  ?  and  how  can  we  now  be  justified 
by  a  law  no  better  than  that,  by  which  we  could  not  be  justi- 
fied ?  But  then,  if  this  should  be  as  impossible  as  ever,  why 
is  it  anew  imposed  ?  why  is  it  held  over  us,  when  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  held  over  us,  now  are  served  i  And  at  last, 
how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  and  justice,  to  ex- 
act of  us  a  law  which  we  cannot  perform,  or  to  impose  a  law 
which  cannot  justly  be  exacted?   The  answering  and  expli^ 
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eating  this  difficulty,  will  serve  many  propositions  in  the  doon 
trine  of  repentance* 


SECJTION    II. 


Of  the  Possibility  or  Impossibiliiy  of  keeping  the  Precepts  of 

the  Gospel. 

16.  It  were  strange  th^Lt  it  should  be  possible  for  all  men  to 
keep  the  commandments,  and  required  and  exacted  of  all 
men  with  the  intennination  or  threatening  of  horrid  pains, 
and  yet  that  no  man  should  ever  do  it.  St.  Jerome  brings 
in  Atticus  thus  arguing :  *'  Da  exemplum,  aut  confitere  im- 
becillitatem  tuam^;"  and  the  same  also  was  the  argument 
of  Orosius;  and  the  reasonableness  of  it  is  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  contrary  affirmation  of  St.  Austin,  Alipius  et  Evo- 
dias,  Aurelius  et  Possidius,  who, — because  it  is  no  good  conr 
sequence  to  argue  *  a  non  esse  ad  non  posse/  and  though  it 
is  not  done,  yet  possibly  it  might;  conclude,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  Commandments ;  though  as  yet  no  man  ever 
did,  but  he  that  did  it  for  us  all.  But  as  Marcellinus  sai4 
well,  '  It  is  hard  to  say,  that  by  a  man  a  thing  can  be  done, 
of  which  although  there  was  a  great  necessity  and  .a  severe 
^mmandment,  yet  there  never  was  any  example.' — Because 
in  men  there  is  such  infinite  variety  of  tempers,  dispositions, 
apprehensions,  designs,  fears  and  hopes,  purposes  and  inte- 
rests, that  it  were  next  to  a  miracle  that  not  one  of  all  man- 
kind 8houl4  do  what  he  can,  and  what  so  highly  concerns 
him.  But  because  this,  although  it  be  a  high  probability, 
yet  is  no  certain  demonstration ;  that  which  St.  Pauli*  taught 
is  certainly  to  be  relied  upon,  "  that  the  law  could  not  do  it 
for  us,"  that  is,  could  not  bring  us  justification,  ''in  that  it 
w^  weak  through  the  Qesh ;"  meaning,  that  because  we  were 
fp  weak  we  could  not  fulfi)  the  righteousness  of  the  law, 
therefore  wp  could  not  be  justified  by  that  covenant.  "  Mosi 
inanus  graves,  facjes  corniita,  impedita  lingua,  lapides  ta^ 
bulsB:""  Moses's  hands  were  heavy,  his  face  bright,  his  tongue 
stammering,  and  the  .tables  wejre  of  stone;"  by  which  is  meant, 
(hat  the  imposition  and  the  burden  were  great,  but  the  shouU 

^  Ul}.  1.  Dial.  adY*  Peiag*  ^  Rom.  Tiii. 
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der  18  wteok  and  ctudied,  and  therefore  was  not  able  to  bear 
it;  and  therefore  much  less  can  it  stand  under  a  bigger  load, 
if  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  should  prove  so,  and  we 
be  assisted  by  no  firmer  supporters. 

16.  For  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  are  such,  that 
he  cannot  perpetually  attend  to  any  state  of  things :  "  Vo- 
luntas per  momenta  variatur,  quia  solus  Deus  immutabilis  V' 
Variety  and  change,  inconstancy  and  repentance,  are  in  hia 
▼ery  nature.    If  he  be  negligent,  he  is  soon  tempted.    If  he 
be  watchful^  he  is  soon  wearied.  If  he  be  not  instructed,  he 
Is  exposed  to  every  abase.    If  he  be,  yet  he  is  ignorant  of 
more  than  he  knows,  and  may  be  cozened  by  very  maaf 
things;  and  in  what  he  knows  or  seems  to  know,  he  is  some- 
times confident,  sometimes  capricious,  curious  and  imperti- 
nent, proud  and  contemptuous.    Hie  commandmenCs  are  in- 
stanced in  things  against  our  natural  inclinations,  and  are 
restraints  upon  our  appetite ;  and  although  a  man  may  do 
it  in  single  instances,  yet  to  act  a  part  of  perpetual  violence 
and  preternatural  contentions,  is  too  hard  and  severe  an  ex* 
peetation,  and  the  ofien*unavoidable  failings  of  men  will  shew 
how  impossible  it  is.     It  is,  as  St.  Jerome's  expression  is, 
as  if  a  man  should  hale  a  boat  against  the  stream ;  if  ever  he 
slacken  his  hand,  the  vessel  falls  back :  and  if  ever  we  give 
way  to  our  appetite  in  any  of  the  forbidden  instances,  we  de-' 
scend  naturally  and  easily.    Some  vices  are  proportionable 
to  a  man's  temper,  and  there  he  falls  pleasantly  and  with  de^ 
sire ;  ^HSu  to  Kara  ^{fmv,  to  Si  filaiov  Xmnipbv,  said  Aristotle ; 
**  That  which  is  natural  is  sweet,  but  that  which  is  violent  is 
troublesome':"  to  others  he  is  indifferent,  but  to  them  he  is 
turned  by  every  bias.  If  a  man  be  morose,  he  is  apt  to  offend 
with  sullenness  and  angry  pretensions :  but  if  he  be  compli- 
ant and  gentle,  he  is  easily  cozened  with  fair  entreaties.    If 
be  be  alone,  he  is  sad  and  fantastic,  and  '  woe  to  him  thai 
is  alone  :'  if  he  be  in  company,  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him' 
to  go  with  them  to  the  utmost  limits  of  permission,  and  not 
to  step  beyond  it.    No  man's  leisure  is  great  enough  to  at-^ 
tend  the  inquiry  after  all  the  actions  and  particulars,  forwhich 
he  is  to  be  judged ;  and  he  does  many  things,  which  he  con- 
siders not  v^faether  they  be  sins  or  no ;  and  when  he  does 
consider,  he  often  judges  wrong.    For  some  things  there  are 

1  St.  Jerom.  lib.  S.  io  Gal.  c.  3.  '  Rhct.  lib.  1.  fldwell.  p.  50. 
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ho  certain  meaBures ;  and  there  are  very  many  constituent  or 
interyenitig  things  and  circumstances  of  things,  by  which  it 
is  made  impossible  to  give  a  certain  judgment  of  the  whole. 
Oftentimes  a  man  is  surprised  and  cannot  deliberate  for  Want 
of  time ;  sometimes  he  is  amazed,  and  wants  order  and  dis- 
tinction to  his  thoughts,  and  cannot  deliberate  for  want  of 
powers.  Sometimes  the  case  is  such,  that  if  a  manf  determines 
it  against  his  temporal  interest,  he  determines  falsely,  ctnd  yet 
he  thinks  he  does  it  sufest:  and  if  he  judges  in  compliance 
with  his  temporal  regards,  he  caiinot  be  confident  but  thtft 
he  was  moved,  not  by  the  prevailing  reason,  but  by  prevail- 
ing passion.  If  the  dispute  be  concerning  degrees,  there  is 
no  certain  measure  to  weigh  them  by:  and  yet  sometimes  it 
degree  does  diversify  the  kind,  tLnd  virtue  and  vice  are  btkt 
differing  degrees  of  the  same  instance :  and  the  ways  ofsinr 
ning  upon  the  stock  of  ignorance  are  as  many  as  there  are 
ignorances,  and  degrees,  and  parts,  and  vicious  causes,  anid 
instances  of  it. 

17.  Concerning  our  infirmities,  they  are  so  many  that  we 

can  no  more  account  concerning  the  ways  of  error  coming 

upon  that  stock,  than  it  can  be  reckoned  in  how  many  places 

a  lame  man  may  stumble,  that  goes  a  long  journey  in  difficult 

and   uneven  ways.    We  have  beginning  infant-strengths, 

*  which  are  therefore  imperfect  because  they  can  grow:' 

"Crescere  posse   imperfectee  rei  signum  est';"  and  when 

they  are  most  confirmed  and  full  grown,  they  are  imperfect 

still.  When  we  can  reckon  all  the  things  of  chance,  then  we 

have  summed  up  the  dangers  and  aptnesses  of  man  to  sin 

upon  that  one  principle ;  but  so  as  they  can,  they  are  summed 

up  in  the  words  of  Epiphanius  ^;  Ovk  avatpov/ucv  ti}v  to^u  diov 

^(Xov0p6)7rcav,   eiSorcc  ro  Kripvy/xa  ri|c  aXridtia^f  Kol  rov  iXiov 

Tov  &<nrorc)v,   Kai  ro  trvyyvwrrrov  njc  ^cjr8ci>c,  ro  tvpiiriarov 

vie  ^''X^^'  ^^  dffOcvic  r^C  erapKog,  ro  7roXvj3Xv<rrov  r^c  ruJv 

^roXXwv  ovOpciiircjiv  af(r0i|arcb>c-     "The  condition  df  otir  nature. 

the  inconstancy  of  our  spirits,  the  infirmity  of  our  fleshy  the 

distraction  of  our  senses,  are  an  argument  to  make  us  with 

confidence  expect  pardon  and  mercy  from  the  loving-kind-» 

ncss  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  preaching  of  truth,  the 

Gospel  of  Christ." 

18.  But  besides  all  this,  the  numbers  of  sin  are  not  easily 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  C7,  ^  Hwres.  59. 
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to  be  told :  the  lines  of  account  are  varions  and  changeable, 
par  opiptons  uncertain,  and  we  are  affrighted  from  one  into 
ajiolher,  and  all  changes  from  sin  are  not  into  virtne,  but 
inore  commonly  into  sin.  **  Obsessa  mens  hominis  et  undiqae 
diaboli  infestatione  v^Iata  vix  occurrit  singulis,  viz  resistit ; 
si  avaritia  prostrata  est,  exsurgit  libido"."  And  if  we  do  not 
commit  things  forbidden,  yet  the  sins  of  omission  are  innu- 
merable and  undiscernible.  Businesses  intervene,  and  yisits 
are  made,  and  civilities  to  be  rendered,  and  friendly  compli* 
ances  to  be  entertained,  and  necessities  to  be  served,  and 
some  things  thought  so  which  are  not  so, — and  so  the  time 
goes  away,  and  the  duty  is  left  undone ;  prayers  are  hindered, 
and  prayers  are  omitted ;  and  concerning  every  part  of  time 
which  wa9  once  in  our  power,  no  man  living  can  give  a  fair 
accoi^nt. 

19.  This  moral  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  perr 
feet  and  exact  obedience  and  innocence,  would  grow  too 
high,  if  I  should  tell  how  easily  our  duties  are  soured  evep 
when  we  think  we  walk  wisely.  Severity  is  quickly  turned 
into  ungentleness,  love  of  children  to  indulgence,  joy  tp 
gaiety,  melancholy  to  peevishness,  love  of  our  wives  to  fondr 
nessy  liberties  of  marriage  to  licentiousness,  devotion  to  su- 
perstition, austerity  to  pride,  feasting  to  intemperance,  urbar 
nity  to  foolish  jesting,  a  free  speech  into  impertinence  and 
idle  talking. 

20.  There  were  no  bottom  of  this  consideration,  if  we 
consider  how  all  mankind  sins  with  the  tongue.  '*  He  that 
oflends  not  in  his  tongue,  he  is  a  perfect  man  indeed :"  but 
experience  and  the  following  considerations  do  manifest,  that 
no  man  is  so  perfect.     For, 

^1.  Every  passion  of  the  soul  is  a  spring  and  a  shower,  a 
pai(ent  and  ^  nurse,  to  sin^  Our  passions  either  mistake  their 
objects,  or  grow  intemperate ;  either  they  pmt  tqo  much  upon 
a  trifle,  or  tpo  little  upon  the  biggest  interest.  They  are  mar 
^rial  and  ^nsual,  best  pleased  and  best  acquainted  with  their 
own  object^ ;  and  we  are  to  do  some  things,  which  it  is  hard 
to  be  told  how  they  can  be  in  our  own  power.  We  are  con^ 
pianded  to  be  angry,  to  love,  tp  hope,  to  desire  certain  things, 
towards  which  we  cannot  be  so  affected  ever  when  we  please^ 
A  man  capnot  love  or  hate  upon  the  stock  and  interest  of  ^ 

■  )&Abolt.  Si.  Cjrpr.  cic  op«r.  cl  elceno*. 
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commandment,  tLtid  yet  these  ai'e  parts  df  our  duty.  To  mouni 
Und  to  be  sorrowful  are  natural  effects  of  their  proper  appr«^ 
hc^n^ions,  and  therefore  are  not  properly  capable  of  a  law. 
Though  it  be  possible  for  a  man  who  ia  df  a  sadg'uine  Conh^ 
plexion/in  perfect  health  and  constitution^  not  to  act  bis  lust  i 
yet  it  will  be  found  next  to  impossible  not  to  love  it;  not  to 
desire  it :  and  whd  will  find  it  possible  Uiat  every  man,  and 
in  all  cases  o(*his  temptation^  should  overcome  bis  fear?  But 
if  this  fear  be  instanced  in  a  matter  of  religion^  it  will  be  apt 
to  multiply  eternal  scruples ;  and  they  are  equivocal  effect! 
of  a  good  meaning,  but  are  proper  and  univocal  enemies  to 
piety  and  a  wise  religion. 

22.  I  need  not  take  notice  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
thoughts  and  sentences',  that  divide  all  mankind  concerning 
their  manner  of  pleasing  and  obeying  God ;  and  the  append- 
ant zeal  by  which  they  are  furiously  driven  on  to  promote 
thieir  ertors  or  opinions,  as  tb^  thiiik^  for  God :  atid  he  that 
shall  tell  these  men  they  do  amiss,  would  be  wondered  at; 
for  they  think  themselves  secure  of  a  good  reward^  even  when 
they  do  horrible  things.  But  the  danger  here  is  very  great) 
when  the  instrument  of  serving  God  is  nothing  but  opinion 
and  passion  abused  by  interest ;  especially  since  this  passioii 
of  itself  is  very  much  to  be  suspected ;  it  being  temerity  ot 
rashness  (for  some  zeal  is  no  better) ;  and  its  very  formality 
is  inadvertency  and.inconsideration. 

23.  But  the  case  is  very  often  so,  that  even  the  greatest 
consideration  is  apt  to  be  mistaken :  and  how  shall  men  be 
innocent,  when  besides  the  signal  precepts  of  the  Gospel^ 
there  are  propounded  to  us  some  general  mefasures,  and  as  I 
may  call  them  '  extraregular  lines/  by  which  our  actions  ard 
to  be  directed ;  sUch  as  are,  the  analogy  of  faiths  fame,  repu- 
tation, public  honesty,  not  giving  offence,  being  exemplary ; 
all  which,  and  divers  others  being  indefinite  measures  of  good 
and  evil,  are  pursued  as  men  please,  and  as  they  will  under- 
stand them.  And  because  concerning  these,  God  alone  can 
judge  righteously,  he  alone  can  tell  when  we  have  observed 
them :  we  cannot ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  we  very  oflben 
do  mistake. 

24.  Hence  it  is  that  they  who  mean  holiness  and  purity, 
are  forced  to  make  to  themselves  rules  and  measures  by  way 
of  idea  or  instrument,  endeavouring  to  choose  that  side  which 
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IB  the  surest ;  which  indeed  is  but  a  guessing  at  the  way  yre 
should  walk  in ;  and  yet  by  this  way  ako,  men  do  often  run 
into  a  snare,  and  lay  trouble  and  intricacy  upon  their  con- 
sciences, unnecessary  burdens  which  presently  they  grow 
weary  of;  and  in  striving  to  shake  them  off,  they  gall  the 
neck,  and  introduce  tediousness  of  spirit,  or  despair. 

25.  For  we  see  when  religion  grows  high,  the  dangers  do 
increase,  not  only  by  the  proper  dangers  of  that  state,  and 
the  more  violent  assaults  made  against  saints  than  against 
meaner  persons  of  no  religious  interest;  but  because  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  man  to  know  certainly  what  intention 
of  spirit  is  the  'minimum  religionis,'  the  necessary  condition* 
under,  or  less  than,  which  God  will  not  accept  the  action : 
and  yet  sometimes  two  duties  justle  one  another,  and  whilf 
we  are  zealous  in  one,  we  less  attend  the  other,  and  therefor^ 
cannot  easily  be  certain  of  our  measures ;  and  because  some* 
times  two  duties  of  a  very  different  matter  are  to  be  recon^- 
piled  and  waited  upon,  who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  event 
of  it, — since  man's  nature  is  so  limited  and  little,  that  it  can- 
not at  once  attend  upon  two  objects  f 

26.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  should  so  attend  his  prayers, 
that  his  mind  should  be  always  present  and  never  wander  i 
does  not  every  man  complain  of  this,  and  yet  no  man  can 
belp  it  ?  And  if  of  this  alone  we  had  cause  to  complain,  yet 
even  for  this  we  were  not  innocent  in  others ;  and  "  he  that 
is  an  offender  in  one,  is  guilty  of  all ;"  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
*'  in  many  things  we  all  offend."  And  all  'this  is  true  when  a 
man  is  well  and  when  he  is  wise ;  but  he  may  be  foolish  and 
he  will  be  sick ;  and  there  is  a  new  scene  of  dangers,  new 
duties,  and  new  infirmities,  and  new  questions,  and  the  old 
uncertainty  of  things,  and  the  same  certainty  of  doing  our 
duty  weakly,  and  imperfectly,  and  pitiably. 


QsM  tun  dextro  pede  eonoipii,  at  U 


Goaatnf  bod  poail«at  TQtiqa«  penwU  *? 

27.  Since  therefore  every  sin  is  forbidden,  and  yet  it  can 
enter  from  so  many  angles,  I  may  conclude  in  the  words  of 
Sedulius^; "  Lex  spiritualis  est,  quia  spiritualia  mandat,  ardua 
pisacipit  opera  spiritus,  prohibens  peccata,  et  ided  non  po- 
test impleri  :'*  "  God's  law  is  spiritual,  and  we  are  carnal  and 

'  IttT.  X  d.  'In  rap.  7.  Ron. 
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disproportionate  to  it  while,  we  ave  in  the  state  of  conjimctiony 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  kept."-^"  Deus  jugttm  legis  homi- 
ni  impontt,  homo  ferre  non  valet/'  said  the  fathers  of  the  sy- 
nod of  Frankfort ;  **  God  hath  imposed  a  yoke,  but  man  can-* 
not  bear  it/'     For  that  I  may  sum  up  all^ 

28.  In  affirmative  precepts  the  measure  is, — ^To  love  Qod 
with  all  our  faculties  and  degrees.— In  negative  precepts  the 
measure  is, — Not  to  lust  or  desire. — Now  if  any  man  can  say 
that  he  can  so  love  Ood  in  the  proper  and  full  measures,  as 
never  to  step  aside  towards  the  creatures  with  whom  he  daily 
converses,  and  is  of  the  same  kindred  with  them,  and  that  he 
can  so  abstain  from  the  creature,  as  never  to  covet  what  he 
is  forbidden;  then  indeed  he  justifies  God  in  imposing  a 
possible  law,  and  condemns  himself  that  he  does  not  what  he 
ought.  But  in  all  he  infers  the  absolute  necessity  of  repent- 
ance. 

29.  But  because  we  are  sure  God  is  just  and  cannot  be 
o4herwise,.all  the  doctors  of  the  church  have  endeavoured  to 
tie  these  things  together,  and  reconcile  our  state  of  infirmity 
with  the  justification  of  God.  Many  lay  the  whole  fault  upon 
man,  not  on  the  impossible  imposition.  But  that  being  the 
•question  cannot  be  concluded  on  either  hand  with  a  bare  af- 
firmative or  negative;  and  besides  it  was  condemned  by  the 
African  councils  to  say,  that  a  man  might,  if  he  pleased,  live 
without  sin. 

PosM  bomiaem  nine  pecoalo  decnrrere  ▼itam, 
Si  Telit,  ot  potail,  nallo  deliDqaere  primus 
Liberttte  so^ :  ntmpe  baee  dampala  fodre 
ConeiliU,  mandiqne  louiu  ■  said  Prosper  *• 

For  if  it  were  only  the  fault  of  men,  then  a  man  might,  if  he 
pleased,  keep  the  whole  law,  and  then  might  be  justified  by 
^e  law,  and  should  not  need  a  Saviour.  St.  Austin  *'  indeed 
thoQght  it  no  great  error,  and  some  African  bishops  did  ex- 
l^ssly  affirm,  that  some  from  their  conversion  did  to  the  day 
of  their  death  live  without  siu.  This  was  worse  than  that  of 
Pelagius,  save  only  that  these  took  in  the  grace  of  God,  which 
(in  that  sense  which  the  church  teaches)  the  Pelagians  did 
not.  But  this  also  was  affirmed  by  ^  St.  Austin;  upon  which 
account  it  must  follow  that  the  commandments  are  therefore 
possible,  because  it  is  only  our  fault  that  they  are  not  kept. 

*  Csrin.  de  inj^ratis,  c.  9.  *  Epist.  ad  Innocent. 

^  Lib.  t,  de  neriL  ct  romiss.  c.  6.  lib.  de  Spiril.  el  lit.  e.  1. 
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.But  how  to  reconcile  this  opinion  and  saying  of  St.  Austih 
and  some  other  Africans,  with  the  African  councils,  with  &U 
Jerome,  Orosius,  Lactantius,  and  with  St.  Austin  himself,* 
and  generally  the  whole  ancient  church  against  the  Pelagians, 
I  cannot  understand  :  but  it  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  all 
th^  foregoing  considerations. 

30k  St*  Jerome  says,  that  the  observation  of  the  conv- 
mandments  is  possible  to  the  whole  church,  but  not  to  every 
single  person  :  but  then  the  difficulty  remains.  For  the 
whole  churchy  being  a  collection  of  single  persons,  is  not 
the  subject  of  a  law^  Nothing  is  universal  but  names  and 
words ;  a  thing  cannot  be  universal,  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
say,  it  isk  To  say  the  church  can  keep  it,  is  to  say  that  evecy 
man  can  keep  it ;  to  say,  that  every  man  of  the  church 
cannot  keep  it,  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  church  cannot 
keep  it :  as  he  that  says,  mankind  is  reasonable,  says,  that 
every  man  is;  but  he  that  says,  every  mdn  is  not  just,  says, 
that  all  mankind  is  not  just.  But  if  it  contains  in.it  another 
sense,  it  is  a  dangerous  affirmative,  which  I  shall  represent 
in  his  own  words :  *'  Ita  fit  ut  quod  in  alio  aut  primum  aut 
totum  est,  in  alio  ex  parte  versetur,  et  tamen  non  sit  in  cri- 
•mine  qui  non  habet  omnia,  nee  condemnetur  ex  eo  quod  non 
habet,  sed  justificetur  ex  eo  quod  possidet^."  I  will  not  be  so 
severe  as  St.  Austin,  who  in  his  nineteenth  sermon  *  de  tem- 
pore,* calls  it  **  blasphemy."  It  is  indeed  a  hard  saying,  if 
be  means  that  a  man  can  be  justified  by  some  virtues,  though 
he  retains  some  vices  :  "  for  he  that  sins  in  one,  is  guilty  of 
all." — But  yet  some  persons  shall  be  crowned,  who  never 
converted  souls ;  and  some,  that  never  redeenied  captives ; 
and  millions  that  never  sold  ail  and  gave  to  the  poor :  and 
there  are  many  graces,  of  which  some  lives  have  no  opportu- 
nities*  The  state  of  marriage  hath  some  graces  proper  to  it- 
self; and  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  and  the  office  of  a  judge, 
and  the  employment  of  an  advocate  hath  some  things  of  vir- 
tue which  others  do  not  exercise,-  and  they  also  have  their 
proper  graces :  and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  what  St.  Jerome 
says,  that  he  that  hath  not  all,  may  be  justified  by  what  he 
hath,  and  not  sentenced  for  what  he  hath  not ;  it  not  being 
imputed  to  him  that  he  hath  not  that  of  which  he  hath  no 
.use.  Now  although  this  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
plicate the  question :    for  the  commandments  are  not  only 

'  Serm.  49.  de  tempore.  *  Lib.  1.  dial.  »dr.  Peli(^. 
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impossiUie  in  thin  sensie  ;  biit  even  in  that  wh«re  the  sense 
of  his  dtity  does  lie,  and  where  his  graces  ought  to  hfeiVe 
been  exercised,  every  man  is  a  sinner,  every  man  hath  failed 
i»  his  proper  dnty  and  calling.  So  that  now  to  say,  the  coto- 
mandments  are  possible  to  the  whole  church,  and  not  to  every 
single  person,  is  to  divide  tfie  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  to 
give  to  every  one  a  portion  of  duty,  which  must  leave  fA 
every  one  a  portion  of  impiety ;  and  to  say  that  this  is  keep- 
ing the  commandments,  or  a  sufficient  means  of  justification^ 
is  that  which  St,  Austin  called  blasphemy. 

81.  But  St.  Jerome  hath  another  answer :  *'  Hoc  et  rioi 
dicimus,  posse  bominem  non  peccare,  si  velit,  pro  temporte; 
pro  loco,  pro  imbecillitate  corporea,  quamdiu  intentus  est 
animus,  quamdiu  chorda  nuUo  vitio  laxatui  in  cithara  r^'God 
hath  not  imposed  an  impossible  law.  For  there  is  no  com- 
mandment, but  a  matt  that  considers,  that  endeavours,  that 
iinderstands,  that  watches,  that  labours,  may  do  in  time  and 
plao^;  and  so  long  as  he  adverts,  and  is  dispassionate,  so  long 
his  instrument  is  in  tune :'  which  answer  is  like  that  sky- 
ing of  the  schools,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  things,  bu€ 
every  thing  is  easy  to  be  understood  ;  but  that  we  find  dif- 
ficulty, is  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  understanding; 
that  is,  things  are  easy  to  be  understood,  if  we  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  them :  but  because  our  understanding' 
is  weak,  therefore  things  are  hard ;  for  to  be  intelligible,  is  ^ 
rslative  term ;  and  it  is  not  sense  to  say,  that  a  thing  is  iti  ib* 
self  easy  tei  be  understood,  but  hard  to  the  understanding ; 
for  it  Is  as  if  it  were  said,  it  is  easy,  but  that  it  is  hard ;  and 
that  is  th^  ibing,  which,  in  this  question,  is  complained  of 
on  all  hands.  For  an  oak  is  easy  to  b^  pulled  ttp  by  thef 
roots,  if  a  man  had  strength  enough  to  do  it ;  but  if  this  be 
imposed  upon  a  weak  man  or  a  child,  they  hav^  reason  to 
complain :  and  a  bushel  or  tWo  of  wheat  is  no  grtot  thing  to 
carty,  but  it  is  too  great  for  me,  I  cannot  do  it.  So  b^  this- 
account  of  St.  Jerome,  the  commandments  are  ncyt  impossible, 
(or  there  is  not  any  xftie  of  them,  but  any  man  can  do  at 
some  time,  while  he  considers  and  is  in  perfect  disposition.' 
But  then  we  are  t6  remenofber,  that  the  commandments  are 
always  imposed,  and  we  are  not  always  in  that  condition  of 
good  things  to  be  wise  Kttd  watchful,  well  disposed,  and  well 

*  Did.  extr.  adv.  Pelag.  I.  3. 
VOL.  VIII.  T 
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resolved,  standing  upon  our  guard*  and  doing  what  we  can 
at  other  times;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  commandments 
are  impossible.  So  that  still  the  difficulty  remains,  and  the 
inquiry  must  go  on,  how  we  are  to  understand  the  divine 
justice  in  exacting  an  impossible  law  ?  or  if  he  does  not 
exact  it,  how  we  understand  the  way  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  imposing  that  law,  which  he  cannot  justly  exact  i 

32.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  God  doth  not  exact  of  us 
what  is  not  possible  to  be  done.  The  highest  severity  of 
the  Gospel  is, '  to  love  God  with  all  our  soul,'  that  is,  to  love 
him  as  much  as  we  can  love  him ;  and  that  is  certain  we  can 
do.  Every  man  can  do  as  much  as  he  can,  and  God  requires 
no  more :  and  even  those  things  which  we  can  do,  though  he 
calls  upon  us  to  do  the  most,  yet  he  punishes  us  not  if  we  do 
it  heartily  and  sincerely,  though  with  less  passion  and  exact- 
ness. Now  as  God's  justice  was  secured  in  the  imposition  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  because  whatever  severity  was  held  over 
them  to  restrain  their  loosenesses,  yet  God  exacted  it  only  by 
the  measures  of  a  man,  and  healed  all  their  breaches  by  the 
medicine  of  repentance :  so  now,  in  the  Gospel,  he  hath  done 
it  much  more  yvfiv^  rg  ace^oXy,  God  hath  taken  the  vail  off^ 
and  professed  it  openly,  he  hath  included  this  mercy  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  covenant.  For  the  Gospel  is  the 
covenant  of  repentance  :  we  shall  not  have  leave  to  sin,  but 
we  shall  have  leave  to  repent,  if  we  have  sinned :  so  that  God 
hath  imposed  a  law  of  perfection,  but  he  exacts  it  according 
to  the  possibilities  of  imperfect  persons ;  "  Omnia  mandata 
Dei  facta  deputantur,  quando  quicquid  non  fit,  ignoscitur ;" 
^  And  then  we  have  kept  the  commandments,  when  we  have 
received  our  pardon  for  what  we  have  not  kept^" 

33«  II.  As  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  of  itself  impossible 
absolutely  and  naturally ;  so  neither  are  the  commandments 
of  the  Gospel.  For  if  we  consider  the  particulars  of  Moses's 
law,  they  were  such  a  burden  which  the  Jews  themselves 
were  loath  to  part  withal ;  because  it  was,  in  the  moral  part 
of  it,  but  a  law  of  abstinence  from  evil ;  to  which  fear  and 
temporal  promises  were,  as  they  understood  it,  a  sufficient 
endearment :  but  that  burden,  which  neither  "  they  nor  their 
fathers  were  able  to  bear,"  was  the  sting  of  the  law,  that  it 
allowed  no  repentance  for  great  crimes,  but  the  transgressor 

'  St  August  lib.  1.  Retract,  c.  19. 
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shottkl  die  ''  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses  >." 
Now^  then,  since  in  the  Gospel  there  is  no  siich  thing,  but 
there  is  an  allowance  of  repentance,-^this  must  needs  be  an 
easy  yoke.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  was  in  abstinence  from  evil ;  the  righteousness  of 
the  Gospel  is  in  that,  and  in  the  doing  all  the  affirmative 
commandments  of  Christ.  Now  this,  being  a  new  obligation, 
brought  also  with  it  new  abilities,  I  mean  the  glorious  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel,  which  whosoever  believes  heartily,  will 
find  himself  able  to  do  or  suffer  any  thing  for  the  enjoy- 
ing of  them ;  and  this  is  that  which  is  taught  us  by  St  Paul : 
**  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son,"  made  it  possible  by 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  by  our  spiritual  conversation. 

34.  III.  There  is  a  natural  possibility,  and  a  moral :  there 
are  abilities  in  every  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  there  com- 
manded, and  he  that  can  do  well  to-day,  may  do  so  to-mor- 
row; in  the  nature  of  things  this  is  true  :  and  since  every  siu 
is  a  breach  of  a  law,  which  a  man  might  and  ought  to  have 
kept,  it  is  naturally  certain,  that  whenever   any  man  did 
break  the  commandment,  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  In 
man  therefore,  speaking  naturally  and  of  the  physical  possi- 
bilities of  things,  there  is,  by  those  assistances  which  are 
given  in  the  Gospel,  ability  to  keep  the  commandments 
evangelical.    But  in  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  wheti  we  con- 
sider Whatman  is,  and  what  are  his  strengths,  and  how  many 
his  enemies,  and  how  soon  he  falls,  and  that  he  forgets  when 
he  should  remember,  and  his  faculties  are  asleep  when  they 
should  be  awake,  and  he  is  hindered  by  intervening  accidents, 
and  weakened  and  determined  by  superinduced  qualities, 
habits,  and  necessities, — the  keeping  of  the  commandments 
is  morally  impossible.    Now  that  this  may  also  be  taken  off, 
there  is.  an  abatement  and  an  allowa&ce  made  for  this  also. 
Our  infirmities  are  pitied,  our  ignorances  excused,  our  una- 
voidable errors  not  imputed.    These  in  the  law  were  imputa- 
ble, and  it  was  lawful  for  the  avenger  of  blood  to  kill  a  man- 
slayer  who  sinned  against  his  will,  if  he  could  overtake  him 
before  he  got  to  sanctuary.  These,  I  say,  in  the  law  were  im- 
putable, but  they  were  not  imputed :  God's  mercy  took  them 
off  privately  upon  the  accounts  of  his  mercy  and  a  geuei^l 

t  Heb.  s.  S8.  ^  Rom.  vili.  3, 
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repentance :  but  in  the  OoBpel,  they  are  neidier  impnted,  nor 
imputable :  they  w^^paid  for  beforehand,  and  put  on  tbeao^ 
counts  of  die  cross  :  ''  God  winked  at  the  times  of  your  ig- 
norance ;''  and,  "  The  Lord  had  pity  on  me,  becauite  I  did  it 
in  ignorance/'  said  St.  Paul ;  and  so  Ohrist  prayed ;  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." — **  But  ye 
did  it  ignorantly,  as  did  also  your  rulers ;"  so  St.  Peter,  and 
upon  that  account  he  called  them  to  accept  of  mercy.  And 
it  is  certain  in  reason,  that  if  God  forgives  those  sins  of  malice 
of  which  we  repent,  infinitely  rather  will  he  not  impute  what 
we  cannot  probably  or  possibly  avoid.  For  to  do  otherwise, 
were  rnc  av9p«iirivi|c  Km  kocv^  ia^tvumiQ  t viXaifAa vc«Aai*  hoq  ov 
nc  ava/uapnirouc  KokaOlt  ro  /uirpov  vnp^aivu  r^c  Kont  ^wny 
eiravopOci«€«iH: ' :  it  is  a  severity  above  the  measures  of  human 
sufferance  and  capacity,  to  be  punished  for  infirmities  when 
they  do  not  sin  wilfully  ;  and  therefore  God,  who  remembera 
and  pities  our  infirmities,  will  never  put  these  into  his  ao- 
count,  especially  the  holy  Jesus  having  already  paid  our 
symbol.  Upon  the  account  of  these  particulars  it  is  certain, 
Ood  does  not  exact  of  us  an  impossible  commandment; 
that  is,  not  in  the  impossible  measure :  for  that  is  the  mean* 
ing  of  those  words  of  St.  Basil,  <m/3cc  yap  Xlyciv  aiv¥ara  ccvnt 
ra  rov  irvfv/uaroc  iropayylXfcara*— »"  It  is  impious  to  say,  the 
commandments  of  the  Spirit,'*  i.  e.  of  the  Gospel,  *  are  im« 
possible,"  viz.  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are  exacted. 

But  now  to  the  second  inquiry :  Since  injustice  God  exacts 
not  an  impossible  law,  how  does  it  consist  with  his  wisdom  to 
impose  what,  in  justice,  he  does  not  exact  ?  I  answer,  1.  That 
it  was  necessary  the  law,  in  its  latitude  and  natural  extension, 
should  be  given ;  for  if,  in  the  sanction,  any  limits  and  less- 
enings had  been  described,  it  had  been  a  permission  giten  to 
us  to  despise  him  in  a  certain  degree,  and  could,  in  no  sense, 
have  been  proportionable  to  his  infinity.  God  commands  us 
to  **  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  strengths  ;^' 
Uiat  is,  always  and  with  all  that  we  can :  if  less  than  this  had 
been  imposed,  and  we  commanded  to  love  God  but  to  a  less, 
and  a  certain  proportion,  besides  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  us  to  understand  when  we  did  what  was  com- 
manded,— ^it  would  have  been  either  a  direct  lessening  our 
opinion  of  God,  by  tempting  us  to  suppose  no  more  love 

*Airad  Diodor.  Skal.  ^  Hon.  9.  inter.  19. 
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was  due  to  him  than  such  a  limited  measure;  or  else  a 
teaching  us  not  to  giye  him  what  was  his  due;  either  of 
which  must  necessiyrily  tend  to  God's  dishonour. 

36.  IL  The  commanding  us  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and 
that  always,  though  less  be  exacted,  does  invite  our  greatest 
endeavours ;  it  entertains  the  faculties  and  labours  of  the 
best,  and  yet  despises  not  the  meanest ;  for  they  can  endea- 
vour loo,  and  they  can  do  their  best :  and  it  serves  the  end 
of  many  graces  beaides*  and  the  honour  of  some  of  the  dir 
viae  attabutea, 

37.  III.  By  ihis  means  still  we  are  contending  and 
pressing  forward ;  and  no  man  can  say,  he  does  now  compre- 
hend^ or  that  his  work  is  done,  till  he  die ;  and  therefore  for 
ever  he  must  grow  in  grace^  which  could  not  be  without  the 
proposing  of  a  commandment,  the  performance  of  which 
would  for  ever  sufficiently  employ  him :  for  by  this  meana 
the  commandments  do  every  day  grow  more  possible .  than^ 
at  first.  A  lustful  person  thinks  it  iB^)oasible  to  mortify  his 
lust :  but  when  he  hath  long  contended  and  got  the  mastery,, 
it  grows  easy,  and  at  last»  in  the  progressions  of  a  long  piety^ 
sin  is  more  impossible^  than  duty  is*  "He  that  is  bom  of 
God,  sinneth  not,  neither  indeed  can  he;"  so  St.  John; — 
and,  "tbtougfa  Christ,  that  strengthens  me,  I  can  do  all 
tilings,"  saith  St.  Paul.  It  is  long  before  a  man  comes  ta 
it,  but  the  impossibility  by  degrees  turns  into  a  possibility, 
and  that  into  an  easiness,  and  at  last  into  a  necessity.  It  is- 
a  trouble  for  some  to  commit  a  sin.  By  this  also  we  exer- 
cise a  holy  fear,  and  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  enlarges  our  care,  and  endears  our  watchful- 
ness and  caution.  It  cures  or  prevents  our  pride  and  bold 
challenges  of  God  for  rewards,  which  we  never  can  deserve. 
It  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  the  divine  aid,  and  makes 
us  to  rely  upon  God's  goodness  in  helping  us,  and  his  mercy 
in  pardoning  us ;  and  truly,  without  this  we  could  neither  be 
80  sensible  of  our  infirmities,  nor  of  the  excellent  gifts  and 
mercies  of  God :  for  although  God  does  not  make  necessi* 
ties  on  purpose  that  he  may  serve  them,  or  introduce  sin 
that  be  might  pardon  it, — yet  he  loves  we  should  depend 
upon  him ;  and  by  these  rare  arts  of  the  divine  economy 


>  In  epifldl4  a4  IniiooeDUaai  dMtam  ett,  moltot  ottlioli«M  wiun  dixifM  pUM 
tuMBiniB  MAa  liiit  peoMto  per  gimtiun  Dei,  non  il  oativiUta  led  a  oon? artioot. 
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makes  U8  to  strive  to  be  like  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  our 
finite  abilities,  have  infinite  desires,  that  even  so  we  may  be 
disposed  towards  the  holiness  and  glories  of  eternity. 

38.  IV.  Although  God  exacts  not  an  impossible  law 
nnder  eternal  and  insufierable  pains,  yet  he  imposes  great 
holiness  in  unlimited  and  indefinite  measures,  with  a  design 
to  give  excellent  proportions  of  reward  answerable  to  the 
greatness  of  our  endeavour.  Hell  is  not  the  end  of  them» 
that  fail  in  the  greatest  measures  of  perfection ;  bat  great 
degrees  of  heaven  shall  be  their  portion,  who  do  all  that  they 
can  always,  and  ofiend  in  the  fewest  instances.  For  as  our 
duty  is  not  limited,  so  neither  are  the  degrees  of  glory :  and 
if  there  were  not  this  latitude  of  duty,  neither  could  there  be 
any  difference  in  glory ;  neither  could  it  be  possible  for  ail 
men  to  hope  for  heaven,  but  now  all  may :  the  meanest  of 
Ck>d's  servants  shall  go  thither;  and  yet  there  are  greater 
measures  for  the  best  and  most  excellent  services. 

39.  Thus  we  may  understand,  that  the  imposing  of  the 
divine  laws,  in  all  the  periods  of  the  world,  was  highly  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  justice,  and  an  excellent,  infinite 
wisdom,  and  yet  in  the  exacting  them,  mercy  prevailed; — 
because  the  covenant  of  works  or  of  exact  obedience  was 
never  the  rule  of  life  and  death,  since  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  promised,  that  is,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  all 
mankind  was  admitted  to  repentance,  and  washed  clean  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  was  slain  from  the  beginning  of  it.  Repent- 
ance was  the  measure  of  our  duty,  and  the  remedy  for  our 
evils ;  and  the  commandments  were  not  impossible  to  him, 
that  might  amend  what  was  done  amiss. 


SECTION   III. 

How  lUpentance,  and  the  Precept  ofPaftOion  evangelical^  can 

stand  together. 

40.  That  the  Gospel  is  a  covenant  of  repentance,  is  evident 
in  the  whole  design  and  nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  prepar- 
atory sermons  made  by  the  Baptist,  by  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord,  by  the  seventy-two  disciples,  and  the  exhortations 
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made  by  St.  Peter  at  the  first  opening  the  commission,  and 
the  secret  of  the  religion.  Which  doctrine  of  repentance, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  to  be  a  permission  to  sin,  a  leave  to 
'  need  the  remedy,  is  charged  with  an  addition  of  a  strict  and 
severe  holiness,  the  precept  of  perfection.  It  therefore  must 
be  such  a  repentance  as  includes  in  it  perfection,  and  yet 
the  perfection  is  such  as  needs  repentance.  How  these  two 
are  to  stand  together,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect"* ;"  that  is  the  charge.  To  be  perfect  as  God,  and  yet 
to  repent  as  a  man,  seem  contrary  to  each  other.  They  seem 
so  only.    For, 

41.  I.  It  does  not  signify  perfection  of  degrees  in  the  na- 
tural sense  of  the  word.  For  as  Philo  said  well,  'Ai^cvSoic 
ui  TcXcionrrfc  Kai  aicpornrtq  cvoc  ««n  juovov,  '*  Perfections  and 
the  heights  of  excellences  are  only  proper  to  one :" — So^oc 
o  juovoc  0€oc  fcai  rekufK  /iovoc,  said  Clemens  of  Alexandria ; 
•*  God  alone  is  wise,  he  alone  is  perfect." — All  that  we  do 
is  but  little ;  and  that  little  is  imperfect,  and  that  imperfec- 
tion is  such  as  could  be  condemned,  if  God  did  not  use  gen- 
tleness and  mercy  towards  us.    But, 

42.  II.  Although  perfection  of  degrees  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  be  our  duty  in  the  periods  and  spaces  of  this  life,  be- 
cause we  are  here  in  the  state  of  labour  and  contention,  of  pil- 
grimage and  progression,  yet  even  in  this  life  we  are  to  labour 
towards  it :  and,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  viz.  with  the  highest  de- 
grees of  holiness,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  current  and  tran- 
sient sense.  For  this- precept,  thus  understood,  hath  its  ob- 
ligation upon  our  endeavour  only,  and  not  upon  the  event. 
When  a  general  commands  his  army  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
he  binds  them  only  to  a  prudent,  a  possible,  and  vigorous 
endeavour  to  do  it,  and  cannot  intend  the  effect,  but  by  se- 
veral parts  answerable  to  the  steps  of  the  progression.  So  is 
that  in  the  Psalms ;  "Be  learned,  ye,  that  are  princes  of  the 
woiid  ** ;"  that  is.  Learn,  and  so  by  industry  and  attention 
arrive  at  knowledge.  For  although  every  man  be  a  sinner, 
yet  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to  avoid  all  sin,  is  not  only 
guilty  of  the  sin  he  commits, — but  the  negligence  also,  which 
is  the  parent  of  the  sin,  is  another  sin,  and  directly  criminal. 
So  it  is  in  the  degrees  of  perfection ;  what  we  cannot  attaia 

»  Matt.  T.  48.  B  PMlin»  ii. 
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to,  we  must  at  least  desire.    In  this  i^orl^r  we  caiuiot  wtmt 
thither ;  but  in  this  life,  we  must  always  be  going  thither.  It 
is  '  status  viaB ;'  grace  is  the  way  to  glory.    Ai^  as  he,  ih^ 
commands  us  to  enter  into  a  city  from  which  we  are  hugely 
distant,  means  we  should  pass  through  all  ^  ways,  that 
lead  thither,  so  it  is  here.    The  precept  must  ba  gi^ea  )^ei% 
and  begun,  sM^d  set  forward ;  and  it  will  be  fi^sbed  hewr 
aftei;.    But  as  a  man  may  he  an  adulterer,  or  a  thiet  with 
his  heart  and  hia  eye,  as  well  as  with  his  hand ;  a^  it  is  ^se 
in  good  things  :  a  man's  heart  may  be  iA  heaMeUf.  thaj;  is^  ia 
the  state  of  perfection^  long  before  he  seta  his  feet  upon  the 
golden  threshold.  His  desires  are  first  crowned  afid  sainted 
and  then  the  work  shall  be  made  perfect. 

43.  III.  There  is  another  soct  of  perfectioj|»  which  may 
not  be  improperly  meant  in  this  charge  of  duty»  aa4  thajb  ia» 
a  perfection  of  state.    ''  Be  ye  perfect,"  that  is,  be  ye  holy ; 
for  Tikerebw  is  *  sanctifico  ;'  and  rcXor^.  ifi  '  fidstum/  or  '  a 
holy  day/  a  day  that  hath  the  perfection  added  to  ii  of  which 
a  day  is  capable,  a  day  sanctified  to  the  Locd.    For  nXcieuif 
is  the  same  with  ayiattiv,  to  '  sanctify'  is  to  '  make  peife^^V 
"  Nihil  enim  sanctificavit  lex,"  so  the  Latin  reads  the  wosds 
of  St.  Paul"" ;  but  in  the  Greek  it  is,  kr^Mi^H^w,  *  The  law 
made  that  perfect  which  it  did  npt  aanctify.'    So  that,  "  Be 
ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  is^  Be  ye  holy 
like  him,  or  in  imitation  of  him.    And  thus  the  word  is  ev 
pounded  in  Plato :  TiXo^  tu^v  ayaOwv  re  OfiowOnvmt  rif  9¥f 
Kara  ro  Suvarov'   o/iocomjcv  Se  Sijcoiov  iccu  o^iov  /btcra  ^fmnn^mfi 
y€v((F^ai.    '*  That  is  the  perfection  of  good«  to  be  like  Go4i 
but  to  be  like  him  is  to  be  just,  and  holy,  and  prudeui."-rT 
That  is  Kara  r&  Si/uarov,  '  as  much  a3  we  can ;'  that  is,  witfi 
a  hearty,  righteous,  sincere  endeavour:  for  so  fioicc  or  *  holy' 
is  used.    It  signifies  sincere,  true,  without. error.    Ov^  Sou* 
Qv  iffTi  ra  fiiyaXa  cro^v  yiviaOax  roy  ra  /micpa  fcq  SwaficvM^ 
So  Damascius  in  Suidas :  "  It  is  not  likely  or  true,  that  he 
that  is  not  wise  in  little  things,  should  b^  wise  ill  gnraH 
things."  But  to  live  holily  in  the  Christian  sense,  ia.to  ttiwi 
in  faith  and  good  works  ;  that  is  Christian  perfeptionk    'O 
n^  dcc^  Sia  iriaTEtjjg  ksu  ayaOoBgyiag  oitaHkfO^Xg  oescoc  kpX  SboaiOQ 
woiicZa-ai  eua(ra>c-     *  He  is  good  and  holy,  who,  by  faith  and 
good  works,  is  like  unto  God.'    For  tbis  perfection  or  6ai^ 

•  Hcb.  tii.  10. 
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nn^^  holiness'  is  notiung  else  but  a  p«rsiiaae«  of  tii&t  whiek 
is  just  and  good ;  for  so  said  Moses  eonceraing  the  man  that 
forsook  God^  an4  denied  that  be  had  made  a  coveiiasit  with 
him  ; ''  Do  not  say  in  thine  hearts  ^Ooca  fwv  yiummo  iv  n^  ima^ 
^rnva^aarovoi  Kwpiai^  '  Let  it  be  hmfii\  or  holy«  or  permitted 
to  me  to  depitft  fsom  the  Lord/'  To  diis  sense  was  that  of 
Juatia  Martyn  who  ezpoimds  this  phrase  of"  Be  ye  perfect^ 
by  'Christianum  fieri ;' '  Be  perfect/  that  is, '  Be  Christians/ 
be  CSuiBt^B  diecipkiB :  foe  he  who  came  avcnrXiipaiMu  viv  v6^ 
ftav '  to  fulfiV  to  consummate'obedience,  to  perfect '  the  law/ 
«-r-4o  obey  him,  and  be  disciples  of  his  institatiotty  ie  om»  per^ 
li^tion  and  coasumoiation. 

44*  IV.  This  perfection  of  state,  althoagh  it  does  not 
HSf  pose  a  perfection  of  degrees,  yet  it  can  be  no  Iessthan>  1. 
a  per&ction  of  parts.    It  must  be  a  religion  Aat  ie  not  mtn* 
gledlwith  ifttesest,  piety  to  Qod  that  is  not  spoiled  witii  cru- 
elty to> oai neighbours,  a  zeal  that  haldi ia it  nouncharitable* 
oess  or  spite  ;  Aal  ia^  onr  religion'  must  be  entire,  and  not 
defective  in  any  constituent  part.     So  St.  James  uses  the 
word  rAfcoc  for  ^<ftcXiipof,  '"perfect  and  entire,  wanting-  no- 
thingP/'    3.  To  which  add  dlis  alsa,  that  to  this  perfection 
of  state*  perseyerance  ia  of  necessity  to  be  added.    For  so 
we  are  taught  by  the  same  Apostle ;  **  Let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work;"   that  is,  let  it  bear  you  through  all  your 
tiiala^.  lasttag  till)  all  your  aafferinga  sffe  over ;  for  he  that  en- 
d«reaito>  the  end,  shall  be  enowned^  because  he  only  is  per- 
fect.   Oiur  holiness  must  persevere  to  the  end.    But,  3.  it 
must  abo  be  growing  all  the  way*    For  this  word  '  perfect' 
is  sometimes  in  Scripture  used  for  degrees,  and  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  Christians  in  the  measures,  of  duty.    St.  Paul 
uses  it  to  signify  '  well-grown  Christians,'  or  men*  in  Christ- 
ianityw     Sr^.  riXnoi  kclL  iretrXtipwfti'uoi  iv  wavrX  diXi^/uon  rov 
dtt»fi;  '^  stand  pei^edy  and  full,''  or  '*  confidently  fulfilling  all 
the  will-  of  God*i :"  for  therefore  "  we  preach  Christ,  and  ex- 
hort eyery  man,  and  teaoh  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man"   riXetov  iv  X^urrt^  *Ii|oou  "  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus '^ ;"  that  is,  that  they  should  noi  always  be  as 
babes,  for  whom  milk  and  weak  nutriment  are  to  be  provided; 
nor  like  those  silly  women,  '  always  learning,  and  never  able 
to.  oomft  to  the  knowledge  oTthe  truth;'  but  it  is  commanded 

p.  Jas.  i.  4.  4  Col.  ir.  If.  *  i.  98. 
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US  to  be  wise  and  perfect, '  to  be  men  in  Christ ;'  so  St.  I'aul 
makes  the  antithesis ;  **  Be  ye  babes  in  malice,  but  in  your 
minds  rAccoi  ylvw^t  be  perfect'/'  that  is,  Be  men,  wise,  and 
confident,  and  strong,  and  well  grown.  **  Perfectly  instruct- 
ed ;''  that  is,  "  readily  prepared  to  every  good  work  ;*'  not 
always  employed  in  the  elements  and  infant-propositions 
and  practices  of  religion,  but  doing  noble  actions,  well  skilled 
in  the  deepest  mysteries  of  faith  and  holiness.  This  is  agree- 
able to  that  expression  of  St.  Paul,  who  having  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity  by  describing  the  fundamentals,  in- 
tending to  speak  of  the  more  mysterious  points  of  the  reli- 
gion, calls  it '  a  going  on  to  perfection  * :'  so  that  by  this 
precept  of  perfection  it  is  intended  we  should  .do  more  than 
the  lowest  measure  of  our  duties,  and  there  is  no  limit,  but 
even  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  all  that  we  can,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  our  duty :  I  do  not  say,  all  that  we  can  naturally  or 
possibly ;  but  all  that  we  can  morally  and  probably,  accord- 
ing to  the  measures  of  a  man,  and  the  rate  of  our  hinder- 
ances  and  infirmities. 

45.  V.  But  the  last  sort  and  sense  of  perfection,  is  that 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  intended  partipuiarly  in  the  in- 
stance and  subject-matter  of  this  precept,  and  that  is,  a  per- 
fection in  the  kind  of  action,  that  is,  a  choice  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  most  noble  and  excellent  things  in  the  whole  re- 
ligion.    Three  aie  especially  instanced  in  the  holy  Oospel. 

1.  The  first  is, — a  being  ready,  or  a  making  ourselves* 
ready  to  suffer  persecution, — prescribed  by  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour to  the  rich  young  man  ;  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor ;"  that  is.  If  thou  wilt  be  my  disciple, 
make  thyself  ready,  ''  and  come  and  follow  me**.''  For  it  was 
at  that  time  necessary  to  all  that  would  follow  Christ's  per- 
son and  fortune,  to  quit  all  they  had  above  their  needs.  For 
they  that  followed  him,  were  sure  of  a  cross ;  and  therefore 
to  invite  them  to  be  disciples,  was  to  engage  them  to  the 
suffering  persecution ;  and  this  was  that  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  calls  perfection. 

Dolce  perionlQin  est 

(O  LeiMBe  !)  eeqai  Denm 
Cingeotem  Tiridi  teinport  pempino  '. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  follow  God  in  festivals  and  days  of 

■  1  Cor.  UT.20.        '  Heb.  vi.  1.        ■  MaU.  xix.  21.        «  Hur.  3.  S5. 18. 
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eucbarist ;  but  to  serve  bim  in  ban)  battles,  to  die  for  bim, 
is  the  perfection  of  love,  of  faitb,  and  obedience.  '  Obedient 
unto  deatb/  was  tbe  character  of  bis  own  perfection ;  for 
"*  greater  love  tban  this  hath  no  man,  than  to  lay  down  bis 
life.'' — "  Scis  quern  dicam  bonum,  perfectum,  absolutun\  i 
Quern  malum  facere  nulla  vis,  nulla  necessitas  potest :"  "  He 
is  good,  absolute,  and  perfect,  whom  no  force,  no  necessity, 
can  make  evil''." 

II.  The  second  instance  is, — ^being  merciful ; — for  St.  Luke 
recording  this  precept  expounds  it  by  IXc^juovf Cy '  Be  ye  per« 
fectV  thatis, "  Beyemerciful,  as  your  heavenly  Father  ismer- 
ciful ;"  for  by  mercy  only  we  can  be  like  him.  "Oartg  tov  irXir 
mov  avaiiyjerai  /3apoc»  oc  €v  f}  Kpwrafov  i<rr\v  rrcpov  rov  tkar^ 
rovfuvov  vihpyereiv  idikti,*6(ra  wapa  rov  0cov  Xa|3a>v  c^ci,  ravra 
Tocc  ifriitofiivoig  \opriywvj  Oeoc  ^ivsrai  nov  Xa/x|3avovraiv, 
ovroc  fcifci?T>7C  rov  dtov.  **  He  that  bears  bis  neighbours'  bur- 
den, and  is  willing  to  do  benefit  to  his  inferiors,  and  to  mi- 
nister to  the  needy  of  the  good  things  which  God  hath  given 
him, — ^he  is  as  God  to  them  that  receive,  he  is  an  imitator  of 
God  himself*." — And  Justin  Martyr,  reciting  this  precept  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  instead  of  riXccoi  uses  the  word  xpn<rrol 
kqI  olKrtpfiOVBQ,  "  Be  ye  good  and  bountiful,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is." — And  to  this  purpose  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the 
young  man  before  mentioned,  is  interpolated  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Nazarenes,  '*  The  Lord  said 
unto  him.  How  sayest  thou,  I  have  kept  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  when  it  is  written  in  the  law.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself?  and  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren  the 
sons  of  Abraham  are  covered  in  filth,  and  die  with  hunger, 
and  thy  house  is  full  of  good  things,  and  nothing  goes  forth 
to  them  from  thence.  If  therefore  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell 
all  and  give  to  the  poor." — Charity,  which  is  the  fulfilling 
the  commandment,  is  also  the  perfection  of  a  Christian :  and 
that  a  giving  of  alms  should  be  '  perfection,'  is  not  disagree- 
ing with  the  design  of  the  word  itself;  rtXiiv  yap  SaTrav^v, 
say  the  grammarians ;  it  signifies  '  to  spend  ;'  and  ttoXutsXi^c 
is  a  '  great  spender'  or  a  bountiful  person. 

III.  The  third  is  the  very  particular  to  which  our  blessed 
Master  did  especially  relate  in  tbe  words  of  the  sanction  or 
institution:  and  we  are  taught  it  by  the   particle  olv  or 

y  Seotoa.  s  Lake,  ti.  36.  *  Soriplor  ad  IHognelum. 
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'  tlicrefbre/  For  when  Ibe  holy  Jesu  had  descrihtd  that  ^ory 
of  Ghriatianityy  that — "  we  should  h>ye  our  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  us^  do  good  to  them  that  hate  iis»  and  pcay 
foi  them  which,  despitefully  use  ug  and  persecute  us ;" — ^he 
propounds  the  example  of  ouv  ''  heavenly  Father ;  for  he 
maketh  his  sua  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good."  But 
the  publicans  love  their  friends,  and  salute  theiv  brethren: 
but  more  is  expected  of  us ;  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as 
your  h^Tonly  Father  is  perfect;"  that  is,  do  more  ihaa  the 
publicans,  do  as  yow  Father  does,,  be  perfect  aa  he  is,  that 
is, — "  lore  your  enemies/' 

46.  VI.  Now  concerning;  thb  sense  of  the  precept  of  per- 
fection, which  is  the  choice  and  pursuance  of  the  noblest 
actions  of  religion,  we  must  obsenFO  that  they  are  therefore 
'perfection,'  because  they  suppose  a  man  to  have  passed 
through  the  first  and  beginning  graces,  to  have  arrived  at 
these  excellences  of  piety  and  duty.  For  as  no  man  can,  on 
a  sudden,  become  the  worst  man  in  the  world,  his  soul  must 
by  degrees  be  unstidpped  of  holiness,,  and  then  of  modesty,  and 
then  of  all  care  of  reputation^  and  then  of  disuse;  and  by 
these  measures  he  will  proceed  to  the  consummation  of  the 
method  of  hell  and  darkness ;  so  can  no  man  on  a  sudden 
come  to  the  right  use  of  these  graces.  Not  every  man  that 
dies  in  a  good  cause,  shall  have  the  reward  of  martyrdom; 
but  he  that,  having  lived  well,,  seals  that  doctrine  with  dying, 
which  before  he  adorned  with  living;*  And  therefore  it  does 
infinitely  concern  all  them  that  suffer  in  a  good  oause,  to  take 
care  that  they  be  not  prodigal  of  their  sufferings,  and  throw 
them  away  upon  vice.  Peevishness  or  pride,  lust  or  intem- 
perance, can  never  be  consecrated  by  dying  or  by  alms.  But 
he  that  after  a  *  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,'  adds  cha- 
rity or  martyrdom  to  the  collective  body  of  his  other  graces, 
he  hs^th  made  them  '  perfect'  with  this  kind  of '  perfection.' 
Martyrdom  can  supply  the  place  of  actual  baptisms,  but  not 
of  repentance :  because  without  our  fault  it  may  so  happen, 
that  the  first  cannot  be  had ;  but,  without  our  &ult,  the  se- 
cond is  never  left  undone. 

47.  Thus  perfection  and  repentance,  may  stand  together. 
Perfection  does  not  suppose  the  highest  intention  of  degrees 
in  every  one,  but  in  all  according  to  their  measures  of  grace 
and  time.    Evangelical  perfection  is  such  as  supposes  a  be- 
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ginning,  an  infant-grace,  progression  and  ycffiety,  waitchfnl*- 
ness  and  fear,  trembling  fear.  And  thei^  are  many  grac^ 
required  of  ns,  whose  materia!  and  formal  part  is  repentance : 
such  as  are  mortification, — penitential  sorrow, — spiritual 
mourning, — patience, — some  parts  of  humility, — all  the  parts 
and  actions  of  hnmiliation  ;-^and  since  iu  these  also  '  perfec* 
tion'  is  as  great  a  duty  as  in  any  thing  else,  it  is  certain  that 
the  perfection  of  a  Christian  is  not  the  supreme  degree  of  ac- 
tion or  intention. 

48.  But  yet  perfection  cannot  be  less  than  an  entire  piety, 
a  holiness  perfect  in  its  parts,  wanting  nothing  material,  al- 
lowing no  ricious  habit,  permitting  no  vile  action,  but  con- 
tending towards  the  greatest  excellency,  a  charitable  heart, 
a  ready  hand,  a  confident  religion,  willing  to  die  when  we 
are  called  to  die,  patient,  constant,  and  persevering,  endea- 
vouring flccmi  rh  Sweurhv  'according  to  the  measures'  of  a  man, 
to  be  pure  and  pleasing  to  €bd  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  iis  the 
sum  of  all  those  several  senses  of  perfection,  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  several  uses  of  the  word  in  Holy  Scripture.  For 
though  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  pleased  to  abate  for  Our 
unavoidable  infirmities,  that  is,  for  our  nature, — ^yet  he  will 
not  abate  or  give  allowance  to  our  superinduced  evil  customs ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain  for  both ;  because  the  one  can  be 
helped,  and  the  other  cannot;  and  therefore  as  to  allow  that 
is  to  be  a  patron  of  impiety,  so  not  to  allow  for  this,  is  to  de-* 
mand  what  cannot  be  done :  that  is  against  the  holiness,  tMst 
against  the  goodness  of  God. 

49.  ^*  There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  sinneth  not,'^ 
said  Solomon'' ;  and, "  the  righteous  shall  be  punished,''  said 
David ^;  and  he  found  it  so  by  a  sad  experience:  for  he, 
though  affirmed  to  be '  blameless  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,' 
and  '  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  yet  complains,  "  that  his 
sins  are  innumerable,  more  than  the  hairs  upon  his  head."" 
But  though  no  man  can  live  without  error  or  mistake,  the 
effects  of  weakness  and  ignorance,  inadvertency  and  surprise, 
yet  being  helped  by  God's  grace,  we  can,  and  must  live  with- 
out great  sins,  such  which  no  man  admits  but  with  delibera- 
tion. 

60.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  keep  the  commandments  in  a 
sense  of  favour  and  equi^,  and  another  thing  to  be  without 

^  1  Kings,  ▼ill.  46.  «  PMl.'xxxfiL  S9.  ▼et.  edit 
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sia.  To  keep  the  commandments  icor*  iucplfiaav  or '  exactly/ 
IB  to  be  without  sin ;  because  the  commandment  forbids  every 
sin,  and  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  commandment :  but  as 
in  this  sense  no  man  can  keep  the  commandments;  so  in  no 
sense  can  he  say,  that  he  hath  not  sinned.  But  we  can,  by 
the  help  of  God's  grace,  keep  the  commandments  '  accept- 
ably through  Jesus  Christ,'  but  we  cannot  keep  them  so  as 
to  be  without  sin.  Which  St.  Gregory  thus  expresses: 
"Multi  sine  crimine,  nuUus  verd  esse  sine  peccatis  valet:" 
''  Many  live  without  crimes,  none  without  offence."  And  it 
is  ih>w  as  it  was  under  the  law ;  many  were  then  righteous 
and  blameless ;  David,  Josiah,  Joshua,  Caleb,  Zachary,  and 
Elizabeth,  Saul  before  his  conversion  according  to  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  law ;  and  so  are  many  now,  according  to  the 
holy  and  merciful  measures  of  the  Gospel ;  not  by  the  force 
of  nature,  but  by  the  helps  of  grace ;  not  always,  but  at  some 
time ;  not  absolutely,  but  in  a  limited  measure ;  that  is,  not 
innocent,  but  penitent;  not  perfect  absolutely,  but  excellently 
contending,  and  perfect  in  their  desires ;  not  at  their  journey's 
end,  but  on  their  way  thither;  free  from  great  sins,  but 
speckled  with  lesser  spots,  ever  striving  against  sin,  though 
sometimes  failing.  This  is  the  precept  of  perfection,  as  it 
can  consist  with  the  measures  and  infirmities  of  a  man. 

51.  We  must  turn  from  all  our  evil  ways,  leaving  no  sin 
unmortified,  that  is  one  measure  of  perfection ;  it  is  a  'perfect 
conversion.'  We  must  have  charity ;  that  is  another  perfec- 
tion ;  it  is  a  '  perfect  grace.'  We  must  be  ready  to  part  with 
all  for  a  good  conscience,  and  to  die  for  Christ ;  that  is  '  per- 
fect obedience,'  and  the  most '  perfect  love.'  We  must  conform 
to  the  divine  will  in  doing  and  suffering ;  that  is  '  perfect 
patience :'  we  must ''  live  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godli- 
ness ;"  that  is  a '  perfect  state.'  We  must  ever  be  going  for-' 
ward  and  growing  in  godliness,  that  so  we  may  be  '  perfect 
men  in  Christ.'  And  we  must  persevere  unto  the  end ;  that 
is  '  perfection,'  and  the  crown  of  all  the  rest.  If  any  thing 
less  than  this  were  intended,  it  cannot  be  told  how  the  Gospel 
should  be  a  holy  institution,  or  that  God  should  require  of 
us  to  live  a  holy  life ;  but  if  any  thing  more  than  this  were 
intended,  it  is  impossible  but  all  mankind  should  perish. 

52.  To  the  same  sense  are  we  to  understand  those  other 
severe  precepts  of  Scripture  of  '''hieing  pure,  unblamable. 
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without  spot  or  wrinkle,  without  fault/'  that  is,  that  we  be 
honest  and  sincere,  free  from  hypocrisy,  just  in  our  purposes 
and  actions,  without  partiality  and  unhandsome  mixtures. 
St.  Paul  "^  makes  them  to  expound  each  other,  airp<{arieoiroc 
and  etXifcpiv€Tc>  *  sincere,'  that  is,  without  fault,  pure  and  clear 
in  conscience. 

53.  Like  to  this  is  that  of  *  toto  corde,'  loving  and  serving 
God  '  with  all  our  heart,'  and  with  all  our  strength.  That 
this  is  possible,  is  folly  .to  deny.  For  he  that  saith,  he  cannot 
do  a  thing  with  all  his  strength,  that  is,  that  he  cannot  do 
what  he  can  do,  knows  not  what  he  says :  and  yet  to  do  this, 
is  the  highest  measure  and  sublimity  of  Christian  perfection^ 
and  of  keeping  the  commandments.  But  it  signifies  two 
things:  1.  awiroicptraiC)  'without  hypocrisy,'  sincerely  and 
heartily,  opposite  to  that  of '  corde  et  corde'  in  the  Psalmist. 
''Corde  et  corde  loquuti  sunt ;"  "  they  spake  with  a  double 
heart :"  but ''  the  men  of  Zebulun  went  out  to  battle  '  absque 
corde  et  corde,* "  they  "were  not  of  a  double  heart*,"  so  St. 
Jerome  renders  it ;  but  heartily,  or  with  a  whole  heart,  they 
did  their  business.  2.  It  signifies  diligence  and  labour, 
earnestness  and  caution:  '^  totus  in  hoc  sum;"  so  the  Latins 
use  to  speak ;  ''  I  am  earnest  and  hearty  in  this  affair,"  I  am 
wholly  taken  up  with  it. 

54/  Thus,  is  the  whole  design  of  the  Gospel  rarely  abbre- 
viated in  thiese  two  words  of  perfection  and  repentance. 
"  God  hath  sent  Jesus  to  bless  you,"  ev  ri^  avaorpl^Ecv  Sicacrrov, 
"  whilst,"  or  "  so  that,  every  one  of  you  turn  from  your  ini- 
quities V  He  blesses  us,  and  we  must  do  our  duty;  he  par- 
dons us,  and  we  obey  him  ;^  He  turns  us,  and  we  are  turned.' 
And  when  St.  Peter  had  represented  the  terrors  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  he  infers,  "What  manner  of  persons  ought  we 
to  be/'  Iv  rcuc  ayloiq  avaarpoi^Xg  Koi  £vacj36{aec> ''  io.'  holy  living 
and  holy  worshippings'  V  This  be  calls  *  a  giving  diligence  to 
be  found'  cmnXoi,  icai  dimifAnTbi,  *  without  spot  and  unblam- 
able^ ;'  that  is  Christian  perfection :  and  yet  this  very  thing 
is  no  other  than  what  he  pfdls  a  little  before  uq  jurdvoiav  x«^' 
p^e,  "  a  coming  to  repentance."  Living  in  '  holy  conversa- 
tion and  piety,'  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  the  extent  and  bur- 
den of  repentance,  and  it  is  the  limit  and  declaration  of  the 

4  Phil.  J.  10.  «  1  Cliron.  xu,  33.  '  Acta,  iii.  26. 

i  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 14.  ^  VerM  9. 
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'  ipotleM  and  uaUamable/    This  id  no  more,  alMl  that  is  no 
lass. 

66.  Upon  this  account  the  commandments  are  not  only 
possible  but  eas j,  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  will  be  ex* 
acted  at  our  bands  as  they  are  imposed.  That  is,  L  Iliat  we 
abstain  from  all  deliberate  acts  of  sin.    2.  That  we  never 
contract  any  vicious  habit.  3.  That  if  we  have,  we  quite  re- 
scind and  cut  them  off,  and  make  amends  for  what  is  past. 
4.  That  our  love  to  God  be  entire,  heatty,  obedient,  and  un* 
divided.    6.  That  we  do  our  best  to  understand  God's  will 
and  obey  it,  allowing  to  ourselves  deliberately  or  by  observa'- 
tion  not  the  smallest  actioti  that  we  believe  to  be  a  sin.  Now, 
that  God  requires  no  more,  and  that  we  can  do  thus  muchi 
and  that  good  men  from  their  conversion  do  thus  much, 
though  in  differing  degrees,  is  evident  upon  plain  experience 
and  the  foregoing  considerations*  I  conclude  with  the  words 
of  the  Arausican  council :  '*  Omnes  baptizati,  Christo  auxili* 
ante  et  cooperante,  possunt  et  debent  qusB  ad  salutem  pertH 
nent,  si  fideliter  laborare  voluerint,  adimplere  t^    "  All  bap- 
tized Christians  may,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
if  they  will  fiiithfully  labour,  perform  and  fulfil  dl  things  that 
belong  to  their  salvation.'' 

56.  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  The  state  of  regeneration  is 
perfection  all  the  way,  even  when  it  is  imperfect  in  its  de- 
grees. The  whole  state  of  a  Christian's  life  is  a  state  of 
perfection.  Sincerity  is  the  formality  or  the  soul  of  it :  a 
hearty  constant  endeavour  is  the  body  or  material  part  of  it : 
and  the  mercies  of  God  accepting  it  in  Christ,  and  assisting 
and  promoting  it  by  his  Spirit  of  grace,  is  the  third  part  of 
its  constitution,  it  is  the  Spirit.  This  perfection  is  the  per- 
fection of  men,  not  of  angels ;  and  it  is  as  in  the  perfectton 
of  glory,  where  all  are  perfect,  yet  all  are  not  equal.  £very 
regenerate  man  hath  that  perfection,  without  which  he  cannot 
be  accepted,  but  some  have  this  perfection  more,  some  less. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  state,  but  tiie  perfection  of  degrees  is 
not  yet.  Here  men  are  &i  roy  watpuAv  vwv  rcXao^ioMM, 
^'made  perfect  according  to  the  measure  of  their  fathers,"  aa 
Porphyry  expressed  it ;  that  is,  by  the  measures  of  mortality, 
or  as  it  pleases  God  to  enable  and  accept  them. 
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SECTION  IV- 

"Phe  former  Doctrine  reduced  to  Practice. 

1.  The  law  is  either  taken  for  '  the  law  of  Moses/  or  '  the 
law  of  works :'  the  law  of  works  is  that  empire  and  dominion 
which  God  exercised  over  man,  using  his  utmost  right,  and 
obliging  man  to  the  rigorous  observation  of  all  that  law  he 
should  impose  upon  him.  And  in  this  sense,  it  was  a  law 
of  death,  not  of  life ;  for  no  man  could  keep  it ;  and  they 
that  did  not,  might  not  live.  This  was  imposed  on  Adam 
only. 

2.  But  when  God  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  he  began 
to  make  a  covenant  with  them,  with  some  compliance  to 
their  infirmities:  for  because  little  things  could  not  be 
avoided,  sacrifices  were  appointed  for  their  expiation ;  which 
was  a  mercy  as  the  other  was  a  misery,  a  repentance  as  the 
sin :  but  for  great  sins  there  was  no  sacrifice  appointed;  no 
repentance  ministered.  And  therefore  still  we  were  in  the 
ministration  of  death :  for  this  mercy  was  not  sufficient ;  as 
yet  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  justified  by  the  law« 
It  threatened  sinners  with  death,  it  inflicted  death,  it  did  not 
promise  eternal  life,  it  ministered  no  grace,  but  fear  and  tem- 
poral hope :  it  was  written  in  tables  of  stone,  not  in  their 
hearts ;  that  is,  the  material  parts  of  the  law  of  Moses  were 
not  consonant  to  natural  and  essential  reason,  but  arbitrary 
impositions ;  they  were  not  perfective  of  a  man,  but  very 
often  destructive.  This  was  a  little  alteration  or  ease  of  the 
covenant  of  works,  but  not  enough. 

3.  From  this  state  of  evil  things  we  were  freed  by 
Christ ;  the  law  was  called  '  the  letter,' '  the  ministration  of 
death,' '  the  ministration  of  condemnation,' '  the  old  testa- 
ment ;'  apt  to  amaze  and  confound  a  sinner,  but  did  not  give 
him  any  hopes  of  remission,  no  glimpse  of  heaven,  no  mi- 
nistry of  pardon :  but  the  Gospel  is  called  *  the  Spirit,'  or 
'  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,' '  the  law  of  faith,' '  the  law  of 
liberty ;'  it  ministers  repentance,  it  enjoins  holiness,  it  gives 
life,  and  we  all  have  hopes  of  being  saved. 

4.  This,  which  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  represented  in  their  several  periods,  is  by  some 

VOL.    VIll.  u 
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made  to  be  the  state  of  every  returning  sinner ;  and  men  are 
taught  that  they  must  pass  through  the  terrors  of  the  Law, 
before  they  can  receive  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel.  The  law 
was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  synagogue  to  Christ ;  it  wa» 
so  to  them  who  were  under  the  law,  but  it  cannot  be  so  to 
us,  **  who  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace/'  For  if 
they  mean  '  the  law  of  works/  or  that  interposition  which 
was  the  first  intercourse  with  man,  they  lose  their  title  to 
the  mercies  of  the  Gospel ;  if  they  mean  '  the  law  of  Moses/ 
then  they  do  not  *'  stand  fast  in  the  liberty,  by  which  Christ 
hath  made  them  free.''  But  whatsoever  the  meaning  be, 
neither  of  them  can  concern  Christians.  For  God  hath  sent 
his  Son  to  establish  a  better  covenant  in  his  blood,  to  preach 
repentance,  to  offer  pardon,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh*  to 
publish  the  righteousness  of  God,  to  convince  the  world  of 
sin  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  threaten  damnation,  not  to  sinneiH 
absolutely,  but  absolutely  to  the  impenitent,  and  to  promise 
and  give  salvation  to  his  sons  and  servants. 

5.  I.  The  use  that  we  Christians  are  to  make  of  the  law, 
is  only  to  magnify  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  freed  us  from  so  severe  a  covenant,  who  does  not  judge 
us  by  the  measures  of  an  angel,  but  by  the  span  of  a  man's 
hand.  But  we  are  not  to  subject  ourselves,  so  much.as  by 
fiction  of  law  or  fancy,  to  the  curse  and  threatenings  of  the 
covenant  of  works,  or  of  Moses'  law,  though  it  was  of  more 
instances  and  less  severity,  by  reason  of  the  allowance  of 
sacrifices  for  expiation. 

6.  II.  Every  Christian  man  sinning,  is  to  consider  the 
horrible  threatenings  of  the  Gospel,  the  severe  intermination 
of  eternal  pains,  the  goodness  of  God  leading  to  repentance, 
the  severity  of  his  justice  in  exacting  great  punishments  of 
criminals,  the  reasonableness  of  this  justice  punishing  such 
persons  intolerably,  who  would  not  use  so  great  a  grace  in 
so  pleasing  a  service,  for  the  purchase  of  so  glorious  a  re* 
ward.  The  terrors  of  the  law  did  end  in  temporal  death, 
they  could  affright  no  farther ;  but  in  the  Gospel,  heaven 
and  hell  were  opened,  and  laid  before  all  mankind:  and 
therefore,  by  these  measures,  a  sinner  is  to  enter  into  the 
sorrows  of  contrition  and  the  care  of  his  amendment  And 
it  is  so  vain  a  thing  to  think  every  sinner  must,  in  his  repent- 
ance, pass  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  that  this  is  a  very 
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fiestmetion  of  that  reason,  for  which  they  are  fallen  apon  tha; 
opinion.  The  Law  ifl  not  Plough  to  a£Erighi  sinners  $  and  the 
terrois  of  the  Oospd  aft  for  more  to  persevering  and  impe^ 
nitent  siimers,  than  the  terrors  of  the  law  were  to  the  break- 
ers of  it.    The  cause  of  the  mistake  is  this :  the  Law  was 
more  terrible  than  the  Oosj^l  is»  because  it  allowed  no  mercy 
to  the  sinner  in  great  instances :  hut  the  Gospel  does.    But 
then  if  we  compare  the  state  of  those  men  who  fell  under  the 
evils  of  the  Law,  with  these  who  fall  under  the  evils  threat** 
ened  in  the  GospeU  we  shall  find  these  to  be  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  those  by  far,  as  much  as  hell  is  worse  than  being 
stoned  to  death,  or  thrust  through  with  a  sword.    This  we 
are  taught  by  that  excellent  author  of  the  divine  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews^ ;  ''  He  thait  despised  Moses's  law,  died  without 
mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an 
unholy  tbing,.and  hathr  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  P* 
So  that,  under  the  Gospel,  he  that  sins  and  repents,  is  in  a 
far  better  condition,  than  he  that  sinned  under  the  Law,  and 
repented.    For  repentance  was  not  then  allowed  of;  the^ 
man  was  to  die  without  mercy.'    But  he  that  sins  and  re» 
pents  not,  is,  under  the  Gospel,  in  a  fiir  worse  conditiow 
than  under  the  Law ;  for  under  the  Gospel,  he  ^aU  have  a 
far  sorer  punishment,  than  under  the  Law  was  threatened. 
Therefore,,  let  no  man  mistake  the  mercies  of  the  new  cove» 
aanty  or  torn  the  gcace  of  Grod  into  wantonness.    The  met* 
cic».  of  the  Gospel  neither  allow  us  to  sin,  nor  inflict  an  easier, 
punishment;  but  they  oblige  us  to  more  holiness,  under  a> 
greaterpencdty.    In  pursuance  of  which,  I  add, 

7.  in.  The  covenant  by  which  mankind  must  now  be^ 
jpdged,  is  a  covenant  of  more  mercy,  but  also  of  more  holi*- 
riess :  and  therefore  let  no  man  think  tilat  now  he  is  die* 
obliged  firom  doing  good  works,  by  being  admitted  to  -die 
covenant  of  fiiith :  for  though  the  covenants  are  opposed,/ as 
did  and  new,  as  a  worse  and  a  better,  yet  jEsith  and  works  are 
not  opposed.  We  are,  in  the  Gospel,  tied  to  more,  and  to 
more  excellent  woiks  than  ever  the  subjects  of  any  law  were; 
but  if,  after  a  hearty  endeavour,  we  fall  into  infirmity,  and 

»  Heb.  X.  t8,  «9. 
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Still  filrive  against  it,  we  are  pitifed  here,  but  there  we  were 
not.  Under  the  first  covenant^  the  covenant  of  works,  na 
endeavour  was  sufficient,  because  ihere  was  no  allowance 
made  for  infirmities,  no  abatements  for  ignorance,-  no  deduo- 
tions  of  exact  measures,  no  consideration  of  surprises,  pas- 
sions,  folly,  and  inadvertency :  but  under  the  new  covenant,, 
our  hearty  endeavour  is  accepted ;  but  we  are  tied  to  en* 
deavour  higher  and  more  excellent  things  than  they.  But 
he  that  thinks  this  mercy  gives  him  liberty  to  do  what  he 
please,  loses  the  mercy,  and  mistrices  the  whole  design  and 
economy  of  God's  fcving-kindness. 

8.  IV.  To  every  Christian  it  is  enjoined,  that  they  be* 
perfect:  that  is,  according  to  the  measure  of  every  one : 
which  perfection  consists  in  doing  our  endeavour.  He  that 
does  not  do  that,  must  never  hope  to  be  accepted,  because 
he  refuses  to  serve  God  by  something  that  is  in  his  power. 
But  he  that  does  that,  is  sure  that  God  will  not  refuse  it ; 
because  we  cannot  be  dealt  withal  upon  any  other  account, 
but  by  the  measures  of  what  is  in  our  powers  and  for  what 
is  not,  we  cannot  take  care. 

9.  V.  To  do  our  endeavour  or  our  best,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood equally  in-  all  the  periods  of  our  life,  according  to 
Ae  work  or  effect  itself,  not  according  to  our  natural  powers, 
but  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  general  measures  and  great 
periods  of  our  life.  A  man  cannot  pray  always  with  equal 
intention,  nor  give  the  same  alms,  nor  equally  mourn  with 
sharpness  for  his  sins.  But  God  having  appointed  for  every 
duty  proper  seasons  and  solemnities,  hath  declared,  that  kt 
does  his  best,  who  heartily  endeavours  to  do  the  duty  in  its- 
proper  season :  but  H  were  well  we  wo«dd  remember,  that 
he  that  did  a  good  act  to-day,  can  do  the  same  to-morrow  iib 
the  same  circumstances;  and  he  that  yesterday  fought  a 
noble  battle  and  resisted  valiantly,  can,  upon  the  same  teimsi. 
contend  as  nuinfully  every  day;  if  he  will  consider  uid 
watch.  And  though  it  will  never  be^that  men  will  ahxHyji  do- 
as  well  as  ai  some  times,  yet  when  at  any  time  they  commit  m 
sin,  it  is  not  because  they  could  not,  but  because  they  would 
not,  help  it. 

10.  VI.  He  that  would  be  approved  in  doing  his  best^ 
must  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  action ;  because^ 
when  it  is  placed  in  its  pi^per  circumstances,  God  lays  hia. 
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hand  upon  it,  and  calls  to  have  it  done,  and  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  omission.  He  does  not  do  his  best,  that  does 
not  do  that,  because  such  a  person  does  voluntarily  omit  the 
doing  of  a  good,  without  judt  causey  and  that  cannot  proceed 
from  an  innocent  principle. 

11.  VII.  He  diat  leaves  any  thing  undone  which  he  is 
commanded  to  do,  or  does  what  he  is  commanded  to  forbear, 
and  considers  or  chooses  so  to  do, — does  not  do  his  best, 
cannot  plead  his  privilege  in  the  Gospel ;  but  is  fallen  under 
the  portion  of  sinners ;  and  will  die,  if.  he  does  not  repent 
and  make  it  up  some  way  or  other,  by  sorrow,  and  a  future 
diligence. 

12.  VIII.  To  sin  against  our  conscience,  can,  at  no  hand« 
consist  with  the  duty  of  Christian  perfection ;  because  he 
loves  not  God  with  all  his  heart,  nor  serves  him  with  all  his 
strength^  who  gives  sohve  of  his  strength,  and  some  of  his 
affection,  to  that  which  God  forbids. 

13.  IX.  No  man  must  account  that  he  does  his  duty, 
that  is,  his  best,  or  according  to  the  perfection  required  of 
Christians ;  but  he  that  does:  better  and  better,  and  grows 
towards  the  measures  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  For '  perfec- 
tion' is  an  infinite  word ;  and  it  could  not  be  communicated 
to  several  persons  of  different  capacities  and  degrees,  but 
that  there  is  something  common  to  them  all,  which  hath 
analogy  and  equivalent  proportions.  Now  nothing  can  be 
'  perfect,'  but  that  to  which  nothing  is  wanting ;  and:  there- 
fore a  man  is  not  any  way  perfect  but  by  doing  all,  all  that 
he  can;  for  then  nothtng  is  wanting  to  him,  when  he  haUi 
put  forth  all  his  strength.  For  perfection  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted, by  comparing  the  subjects  which  are  perfect;  for  in 
that  sense  nothing  is  perfect  but  God ;  but  perfection  is  to 
be  reckoned  by  every  man's  own  proportions :  for  a  body 
may  be  a  perfect  body,  though  it  have  not  the  perfection  of 
a  soul ;  and  a  man  is  perfect  when  he  is  heartily  and  entirely 
God's  servant,  though  he  have  not  the  perfection  of  St.  Paul ; 
as  a  man  is  a  meek  man,  though  he  be  not  so  meek  as  Moses 
or  Christ.  But  he  is  not  meek,  if  he  keeps  any  fierceness  or 
violence  within.  But  then  because  to  be  more  perfect  is  in- 
cident with  human  nature,  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to  get 
as  much  as  he  can,  and  more  than  he  hath^  he  hatb  not  the 
jperfection  of  holy  desires.    Therefore, 
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14.  X.  Every  person  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  and 
desigiiB  to  do  his  duty,  most  think  of  what  is  before  hini^ 
not  what  is  past ;  of  the  stages  that  are  not  yet  run,  not  of 
those  littte  portions  of  his  course  he  hath  already  finished. 

Ut  oom  caroeribiu  missot  rapit  onpiU  cnmiii, 
iMtat  e^QM  aorigt  toos  TrneeiiUlHit,  iHmii 
Ptnetoritom  t«mMDt  •kUcnoi  iainr  mtM9mK 

For  80  did  the  contenders  in  the  Olympic  races,  never  look 
behind  but  contend  forwards :  and  from  hence  St.  Paul'  gives 
the  rule  I  have  now  described.  •*  Brethren,  I  count  not  my- 
self to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling.  Let  therefore  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be 
thus  minded."  That  is,  no  man  can  do  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian, no  man  can  in  any  sense  be  perfect,  but  he  that  adds 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  one  degree  of  grace  unto  another. 

Nil  aotam  oredeni,  own  quid  lopereMet  ageodom  "• 

^'  Nothing  is  finished,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  undone."  For 
our  perfection  is  always  growing ;  it  stands  not»  till  it  arrive 
at  the  TfXcftiiacc  adXftrov,  the  crowning  of  him  that  runs.  For 
the  enforcing  of  which  the  more,  I  only  use  St.  Chrysostom'a 
argument;  £i  Sc  o  roffavta  vnO^iv,  cc  Se  o  Suajcofccvoc*  h  Si  o 
riiv  viicfwnv  t\wVf  oviroi  iOappu  irepi  ttk  dvaoraocftic  cicctvivCy 
ri  av  ciiTftfytifv  fifiw ;  If  St.  Paul,  who  had  done  so  much,  and 
sufiered  so  much,  was  not  very  confident,  but  that  if  he  did 
look  back,  he  might  also  fall  back  ;  what  shall  we  say,  whose 
perfection  is  so  little,  so  infant  and  imperfect,  that  we  are 
come  forwards  but  a  little,  and  have  great  spaces  stiU  to 
measure  i 

15.  XI.  Let  every  man  that  is,  or  desires  to  be,  perfect, 
^deavour  to  make  up  the  imperfection  or  meanness  of  hia 
services,  by  a  great,  a  prompt  an  obedient,  a  loving,  and  a 
friendly  mind.  For  in  the  parable  our  blessed  Lord  hath 
taught  us,  that  the  servant  who  waa  bidden  to  plough  the 
field,  or  feed  the  cattle,  is  still  called  an  unprofitable  servant^ 
because  he  hath  done  only  what  was  commanded  him ;  that 
is,  they  had  done  the  work, '  utcnnque,* '  some  way  or  others* 

k  Horat  Serm.  1.  1. 114.  i  Phil.  lii.  13,  14, 

•  Laou.  ii.  d57.  •  Liiko,  nfu.  7. 
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the  thing  WAS  finished,  though  with  a  semle  spirit;  for  iroiciv 
properly  dignifies  'to  do  the  outward  work;'  and  the  works 
of  the  law  are  those  which  consisted  in  outward  obedience* 
and  by  which  a  man  could  not  be  justified.    But  our  blessed 
Saviour,  teaching  us  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  hath 
also  brought  the  word  iroMii;  lo  signify  the  inteirnal  also ;  a 
mixture  of  faith  and  operation.    For  to  the  Jews  inquiring, 
^'  What  shall  we  do  to  work  the  works  of  God  i"  Jesus  an- 
swers^, Tovro  ioTi  TO  ipyov  tou  Biov^  tva  iriorevonrrc,  Alc 
f*  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he 
bath  sent:"  and,  since  this, — ''to  do,"  in  the  Christian  seBse, 
is  to  do  'bona  ben6,' ' good  works  with  a  good  mind.'    For 
since  the  works  are  not  only  in  themselves  inconsiderable, 
but  we  also  do  them  most  imperfectly  and  with  often  fail- 
ings,— a  good  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  a  friend  or  a  son,  will 
not  only  heighten  the  excellency  <^  the  work,  i>ut  make 
amends  for  the  defect  too.    '  The  doing'  what  we  are  com« 
manded,  that  is,  in  the  usual  sense  of  '  doing,'  still  l^ves  us 
'  unprofitable ;'  for  we  are  servants  of  God,  he  hath  a  perfect 
and  supreme  right  over  us,  and  when  this  is  done,  still  can 
demand  more;  when  we  have  'ploughed,'  he  will  call  upon 
us  'to  wait  at  supper;'  and  for  all  this,  we  are  to  expect  only 
impunity  and  our  daily  provisions.    And  upon  this  account; 
if  we  should  have  performed  the  covenant  of  works,  we  could 
not  have  been  justified.    But  then,  there  is  a  sort  of  work- 
ing, and  there  are  some  such  servants  which  our  Lord  uses, 
^'  magis  ex  aequo  et  bono.,  quim  ex  imperio;"  with  the  usages 
of  sons,  not  of  slaves  or  servants.    "  He  will  gird  himself^ 
and  serve  them  p, — he  will  call  them  friends,  and  not  servants ;" 
diese  are  such  as  serve  '  animo  liberali,'  such  which  Seneca 
eeAU  '  humiles  amicos,' '  humble  friends,'  serving,  as  St.  Paul 
expresses  it,  iv  avXorini'  KopSiac,  *  iathe  simplicity  of  their 
heart ;'  not  cv  o^daX/ioSovXctatCy  *  with  eye-service ;'  but  ho- 
nestly, heartily,  zealously,  and  affectionately,  ticovcrcaic»  wpo- 
Ali/i(iic»  oujc  (ivayica(rrb>c ;  SO  St.  Peter,  '  freely,  readily,  not 
grudgingly,  or  of  necessity.' 

16.  XII.  The  proper  effect  of  this  is,  that  all  the  perfect 
do  their  services  so,  that  their  work  should  fail  rather  than 
their  minds,  that  they  do  more  than  is  commanded.    "  Ex^ 
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guum  est  ad  legem  bonum  esse ;"  To  be  good  according  to 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  to  do  what  we  are  forced  to,  to  do  all 
that  is  lawful  to  do,  and  to  go  towarda  evil  or  danger  as  fiw  as 
we  can,  these  are  no  good  signs  of  a  filial  spirit,  this  is  not 
Christian  perfection ;  to  fuv  coriv  twirayfutt  that  slaves  con- 
sider ;  thU  is  commanded  and  must  be  done  under  horrible 
pains :  and  such  are  the  negative  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
the  proper  duties  of  every  man's  calling.    To  Si  rik  irpooipl- 
oit^  KOTopBtofMLf  This  is  an  act  of  piety  of  mine  own  choos^ 
ing,  a  righteousness  that  I  delight  in ;  that  is  the  voice  of 
sons  and  good  servants,  and  that  is  rewardable  with  a  mighty 
grace.    And  of  this  nature  are  the  affirmative  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  which  being  propounded  in  general  terms,  and 
with  indefinite  proportions,  for  the  measures  are  left  un- 
der our  liberty  and  choice,  to  signify  our  great  love  to  God. 
A  /i€v  yap  vircp  mv  cvroAnv  yivcroi,  .iroAvv  c)(€i  rov  iuotpqiv 
Korq  rovroy  said  St.  Chrysostom ;  '*  Whatsoever  is  over  and 
above  the  commandments,  that  shall  have  a  great  reward*'' 
God  forbids  unmercifulness;  he  that  is  not  unmerciful  keeps 
the  commandment;  but  he  that,  besides  his  abstinence  from 
unmercifulness  according  to  the  commandment,  shall  open 
his  hand  and  his  heart,  and  give  plentifully  to  the  poor,  this 
man  shall  have  a  reward ;  he  is  amongst  those  servants  whom 
.  his  "  Lord  will  make  to  sit  down,  and  himself  will  serve  him.'' 
When  God  in  the  commandment  forbids  undeanness  and 
fornication ;  he  that  is  not  unchaste,  and  does  not  pollute 
himself,  keeps  the  conmiandroent.    But  if  to  preserve  his 
chastity  he  uses  fasting  and  prayer,  if  he  mortifies  his  body, 
if  he  denies  himself  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  if  he  uses  the 
easiest,  or  the  harder  remedies,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  bis  love  and  industry,  especially  if  it  be  prudent, — so  shall 
his  greater  reward  be.     If  a  man,  out  of  fear  of  falling  into 
undeanness,  shall  use  austerities,  and  find  that  they  will  not 
secure  him,  and  therefore^  to  ascertain  his  duty  the  rather, 
shall  enter  into  a  state  of  marriage,  according  as  the  prudence 
and  the  passion  of  his  desires  were  for  God  and  for  purity; — 
so  also  shall  his  reward  be.  To  follow  Christ  is  all  our  duty ; 
but  if  that  we  may  follow  Christ  with  greater  advantages^ 
we  quit  »11  the  possessions  of  the  worid,  this  is  moreacceptr 
able  ;  because  it  is  a  doing  the  commandment  with  greater 
love.    We  must  so  order  things  that  the  commandment  bo 
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not  broken ;  but  the  difference  ia  in  finding  out  the  better 
ways,  and  doing  the  duty  with  the  more  affections* 

17.  Now  in  this  case  they  are  highly  mistsdien  that  think 
any  thing  of  this  nature  is  a  work  of  supererogation :  for  all 
this  is  nothing  but  a  pursuance  of  the  commandment.    For 
ivToM  or  *  commandment/  is  taken  in  a  general  sense,  for 
the  prescription  of  whatsoever  is  pleasing  apd  acceptable  to 
God,  whatsoever  he  will  reward  with  mighty  glories.    So 
*  loving  God  with  all  our  heart*  with  all  our  soul,  and  all  our 
mind,  and  all  our  strength,'  is  called  wpAni  mi  fisyaXn  IvroXn, 
^  the  first  and  the  great  commandment^  ;*  that  is,  nothing  is  - 
more  pleasing,  nothing  more  acceptable  to  God,  because  it 
proceeds  out  of  an  excellent  love.  But  some  commandments 
are  propounded  as  to  friends,  some  as  to  servants ;  some  un- 
der the  threatening  of  horrible  pains,  others  not  so,  but  with 
the  proposition  and  under  the  invitation  of  glorious  rewards. 
It  was  commanded  to  St  Paul  to  preach  the  Gospel :  if  he 
bad  not  obeyed,  he  should  have  perished :  ^'  Woe  is  me," 
saith  he,  *'  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel :"  he  was  bound  to  do 
it    But  he  bad  another  commandment  also,  to  love  God  as 
much  a^  was  possible,  and  to  love  his  neighbour :  which  pre- 
cepts were  infinite,  and  of  an  unlimited  signification,  and 
therefore  were  left  to  every  servant^s  choice  to  do  them  with 
his  several  measures  of  affection  and  zeal.  He  that  did  most, 
did  the  commandment  best;  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to 
do  more  than  was  commanded ;  but  he  that  does  less ;  if  he 
preaches  the  Gospel,  though  with  a  less  diligence,  and  fewer 
advantages,  he  obeys  the  commandment,  but  not  so  nobly  as 
the  other.    For  example :  God  commands  us  to  pray.    He 
obeys  this,  that  constantly  and  devoutly  keeps  his  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice,  offering  devoutly  twice  a  day.    He  that 
prays  thrice  a  day,  does  better ;  and  he  that  prays  seven  times 
a  day,  hath  done  no  work  of  supererogation,  but  does  what 
he  does,  in  pursuance  of  the  commandment.    All  the  differ- 
ence is,  in  the  manner  of  doing  what  is  commanded ;  for  no 
man  can  do  more  than  he  is  commanded.    But  some  do  it 
better,  some  less  perfectly ;  but  all  is  comprehended  under 
this  commandment,   of  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts. 
When  a  bther  commands  his  children  to  come  to  him,  he 
thai  comes  slowly^  obeys  the  commandment,  but  he  that  run& 

4  MaU.  xxii.  37. 
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does  obey  tnore  willingly  and  readily :  now  though  to  come 
runniDg  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  child's  affecdoB,  yet  it 
was  but  a  brisk  pursciance  of  the  commandment.  Thus  when 
he  that  is  bound  to  pay  tithes,  gives  the  best  portion,  or  does 
it  cheerfully,  without  contention,  in  all  questions  taking  the 
worse  of  the  thing,  and  the  better  of  the  duty,  does  what  he 
is  commanded,  and  he  does  it  with  the  affection  of  a  son  and 
of  a  friend,  he  loves  his  duty.    '*  Be  angry,  but  sin  not  :*'  so 
it  is  in  the  commandment ;  but  he  that,  to  avoid  the  sin,  will 
endeavour  not  to  be  angry  at  all,  is  the  greater  ftiend  of  God, 
by  how  much  the  farther  he  stands  off  from  sin.    Thus  in 
all  doubts  to  take  the  surest  side,  to  determine  always  for 
religion,  when  without  sin  we  might  have  determined  for  in- 
terest ;  to  deny  ourselves  in  lawful  things,  to  do  all  our  duty 
by  the  measures  of  love  and  of  the  Spirit,  are  instances  of 
this  filial  obedience,  and  are  rewarded  by  a  wtfrot^n^^  koI 
irappti^la, '  a  persuasion  and  confidence*  of  Ood's  love  to  us, 
enabling  us  to  call  him  Father,  as  well  as  Lord.    Thus  this 
parable,  or  one  like  it,  is  told  in  the  book  of  Hennas.    ''The 
lord  commanded  his  servant  to  put  pales  about  his  vineyard: 
he  did  so,  and  digged  a  ditch  besides,  and  rooted  out  all  the 
weeds ;  which  when  his  lord  observed,  he  made  him  coheir 
witK  his  son."    When  St.  Paul  exhorted  the  Corinthians  to 
give  a  free  contribution  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  he 
invites  to  do  it  nobly  and  cheerfully,  not  as  of  constraint; 
for  Gdd's  commandment  named  not  the  sum,  neither  oaa 
the  degree  of  affection  be  named ;  but  yet  God  demands 
all  our  affection*    Now  in  all  the  affirmative  precepts,  the 
duty  in  the  lowest  degree  is,  that  which  is  now  made  neces-^ 
sary  under  the  loss  of  all  our  hopes  of  eternity ;  but  all  the 
ferther  degrees  of  the  same  duty,  are  imposed  upon  the  con* 
dition  of  greater  rewards,  and  other  collateral  advantages  of 
duty. 

When  Hystaspes  asked  Cyrus  the  Persian  why  he  pre- 
ferred Chrysantas  before  him,  since  he  did  obey  all  his  com- 
mands :  the  prince  answered  SXpvaavrac  ourodrc  wpwrov  /uiir 
ou.icXf|<nv  avifiiviVj  oXXa  ir/tMV  icaXsurOac  irap^  rt^v  iffccrlpMtr 
<vcjca*circcra  Scov  ri  reXcvo/Licvov  fiovov^  dXXuicaio,  n  avroc  yvoni 
ifiuvov  Ecvoi  irnrpayfiivov  nfciv,  rovro  cirparrtv.  "Chrysantas 
does  not  stay  till  he  is  called ;  and  he  does  not  only  what  is 

'  Xea  Cjrop.  Till.  4. 11.  Schneider. 
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commanded*  but  whatis  best,  what  he  knows  is  most  pt east  ng.** 
So  does  eyery  perfect  man,  according  to  the  degrees  of  his 
love  and  his  perfection ;  Ty  rtkutf}  ovk  h  <ru)Li|3oXaIocc  iroXen*- 
Kotg  ov^  cv  airayopeiou  v^^toc*  aXX'f^  cScoirpaymc  Koi  r^c  irpoC 
Biov  ayitrfi^  1}  Sucaicxnivii*.  'The  righteousness  of  a  perfect 
tnan  consists  not  in  legal  innocence,  but  in  love  and  volun*- 
tary  obedience/  This  is  that  charity  which  is  the  glory  ofChris- 
tianity,  the  crown  of  all  other  graces,  that  which  makes  all  the 
external  works  of  obedience  to  be  acceptable,  and  every  act  of 
the  most  excellent  piety  and  devotion  is  a  particular  of  that 
grace,  and  therefore  though  it  is  highly  tlcceptable,  yet  it  id 
also  commanded  in  the  general,  and  in  the  sense  before  expli* 
cated;  and  he  that  does  no  more  than  he  is  particularly  com*- 
manded,  obeys  God,  as  a  lion  obeys  his  keeper;  meat  and 
fifripes  are  all  the  endearments  of  his  peace  and  services. 

Qjoi  nanet,  at  mooeatnr  semper,  terroe  homo,  oflicinin  sann, 

Neo  ▼olantate  id  faoere  inenunit,  senros  in  habitu  haad  probas  est  *. 

'  The  Servant  that  must  be  called  upon  at  every  step,  is  but  an 
ttnprofitable  and  unworthy  person :'  to  do  only  what  we  are 
commanded,  will  never  bring  us  to  the  portion  and  inheritance 
of  sons.  We  must  do  this  cheerfully,  and  we  must  do  more ; 
^ven  contend  to  please  God  with  doing  that  which  is  the 
righteousness  of  God,  striving  for  perfection,  till  perfection 
itself  becomes  perfect;  still  obeying  that  law  of  sons, '  Love 
the  ^rd  with  all  thy  heart,'  till  our  charity  itself  is  crowned* 
Therefore, 

19.  XIII.  Let  no  man  propound  to  himself  a  limit  of  duty, 
saying,  he  will  go  so  far,  and  go  no  farther.  For  the  command- 
ment is  infinite,  and  though  every  good  man  obeys  it  all  the 
way  of  his  holy  conversation,  yet  it  shall  not  be  finished  till 
his  life  is  ^one.  But  he  that  stints  himself  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  love,  hath  no  love  at  all ;  for  this  grace  grows  for 
ever :  aud  when  the  object  is  infinite,  true  love  is  not  at  rest 
till  it  hath  possessed  what  is  infinite ;  and  therefore  towards 
that  there  must  be  an  infinite  progression,  never  stopped* 
never  ceasing,  till  we  can  work  no  more. 

20.  XIV.  Let  every  man  be  humbled  in  the  sense  of  his 
feiltngs  and  infirmities.  ''  Multum  in  hftc  vita  ille  profecit, 
qui  qu4m  long^  fit  a  perfectione  justitisB  proficiendo  cogno- 

•  Qtm»  Alea.  SUMi.  d.        ^  Plautoa  Stiob.  act.  1.  tc  2. 1.  Sobmtoder.  p.  764* 
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Tit/'  8aid  SL  Austin  " :  '  It  is  a  good  degree  of  perfection  to 
have  proceeded  so  far,  as  well'to  know  and  observe  our  owb 
imperfections/  The  Scripture  concludes  all  under  sin  ;  not 
only  because  all  have  failed  of  the  covenant  of  works,  of  the 
exactness  of  obedience,  but  bj  reason  of  their  prevarication 
of  that  law  which  they  can  obey.  And  indeed  no  man  could 
be  a  sinner,  but  he  that  breaks  that  law  which  be  could  have 
kept.  We  were  all  sinners  by  the  covenant  of  works,  but  that 
was  in  those  instances  where  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
For  the  covenant  of  works  was  not  impossible,  because  it 
consisted  of  impossible  commandments;  for  every  command- 
ment was  kept  by  some  or  other,  and  all  at  some  times :  but 
therefore  it  was  impossible  to  be  kept,  because  at  some  time 
or  other,  men  would  be  impotent,  or  ignorant,  or  surprised,  and 
for  this,  no  abatement  was  made  in  that  covenant.  But  then 
since  in  what  every  man  could  help  he  is  found  to  be  a  sinner, 
he  ought  to  account  it  ^  mighty  grace  that  bis  other  services 
are  accepted.     In  pursuance  of  this, 

'21.  XV.  Let  no  man  boast  himself  in  the  most  glorious 
services  and  performances  of  religion.    "  Qui  in  ecclesii 
semper  gloriosi  et  granditer  operati  sunt,  et  opus  suum  Do- 
mino nunquam  imputaverunt,'*  as  St.  Cyprian's  expression 
is  * ;  ''  They  who  have  greatly  served  God  in  the  ehurch,  and 
have  not  been  forward  to  exact  and  challenge  their  reward  of 
God,"  they  are  such  whom  God  will  most  certainly  reward. 
For  **  humility  without  other  external  works  is  more  pleasing 
to  God,  than  pride  though  standing  upon  heaps  of  excellent 
actions."      It  is  the  saying  of  St.  Qirysostom.    For  if  it  be 
as  natural  to  us  to  live  according  to  the  measures  of  reason, 
as  for  beasts  to  live  by  their  nature  and  instinct,  what  thanks 
are  due  to  us  for  that,  more  than  to  them  for  this  i  And  there- 
fore one  said  well,  "  Ne  te  jactes  si  bend  servisti ;  obsequi- 
tur  sol,  obtemperat  luna :"  **  Boast  not  if  thou  hast  well 
obeyed  :  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  so,"  and  shall  never  be 
rewarded.     But  when  ourselves  and  all  our  faculties  are  from 
God,  he  hath  power  to  demand  all  our  services  without  re« 
ward ;  and  therefore  if  he  will  reward  us,  it  must  wholly  be  a 
gift  to  us  that  he  will  so  crown  our  services.  But  he  does 
not  only  give   us  all  oiir  being  and  all  our  faculties,  but 
^  makes  diem  also  irriguous  with  the  dew  of  his  divine  grace  \ 

•  D«  Spif.  el  Lit.  o.  36.  «  EpiAt  ad  LvpiM. 
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sending  his  only  Son  to  call  us  to  repentance,  and  to  die 
to  obtain  for  us  pardon,  and  resurrection,  and  eternal  life ; 
sending  his  Holy  Spirit  by  rare  arguments,  and  aids  external 
and  internal,  to  help  us  in  our  spiritual  contentions  and  diffi- 
culties y.     So  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  and  therefore 
can  challenge  nothing^to  ourselves.    But  besides  these  con- 
siderations, many  sins  are  forgiven  to  us,  and  the  service  of 
a  whole  life  cannot  make  recompense  for  the  infinite  favour 
of  receiving  pardon :  especially  since,  after  our  amendment 
and  repentance,  there  are  remaining  such  weaknesses  and 
footsteps  of  our  old  impieties,  that  we  who  have  daily  need 
of  the  divine  mercy  and  piety,  cannot  challenge  a  reward  for 
that  which  in  many  degrees  needs  a  pardon ;  for  if  every  act 
we  do  should  not  need  some  degrees  of  pardon,  yet  our 
persons  do  in  the  periods  of  our  imperfect  workings.      But 
after  all  this,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  no  advantage  to  God';  he 
is  not  profited  or  obliged  by  our  services,  no  moments  do 
thence  accrue  to  his  felicities ;  and  to  challenge  a  reward 
of  Grod,  or  to  think  our  best  services  can  merit  heaven,  is  as 
if  Gsdileo  when  he  bad  found  out  a  star  which  he  had  never 
observed  before,  and  pleased  himself  in  his  own  fancy,  should 
demand  of  the  grand  signior  to  make  him  king  of  Tunis  7 
for  what  is  he  the  better,  that  the  studious  man  hath  pleased 
himself  in  his  own  heart,  and  the  Turkish  empire  gets  no 
advantages  by  his  new  argument  i  And  this  is  so  much  the 
more  material,  if  we  consider  that  the  littleness  of  our  ser- 
vices {if  other  things  were  away)  could  not  countervail  the 
least  moment  of  eternity*:  and  the  poor  countryman  might 
as  well  have  demanded  of  Cyrus  to  give  him  a  province  for 
his  handful  of  river-water,  as  we  can  expect  of  Ood  to  give 
us  heaven  as  a  reward  of  our  good  works. 

22.  XVL  But  although  this  rule,  relying  upon  such  great 
and  convincing  grounds,  can  abolish  all  proud  expectations 
of  reward  from  God  as  a  debtor  for  our  good  works,  yet  they 
ought  not  to  destroy  our  modest  confidence  and  our  rejoi- 
cings in  God,  who  by  his  gracious  promises  hath  not  only 
obliged  himself  to  help  us  if  we  pray  to  him,  but  to  reward 
us  if  we  work.  For  "  our  Grod  is  merciful,  he  rewardeth 
every  man  according  to  his  work :"  so  said  David  ^ ;  accord- 

7  Cooeit.  Anniio.  2.  o.  18.  Debetar  mercet  bonis  operibna :  sed  gratia  quae  ifta 
debetor,  praeoedit  at  6aut. 

*  Job,  XXXV.  7.  '    *  BKtm.  viii.  18.  ^  P«al.]xii.  Id. 
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ing  to  the  nature  and  graciousDesft  of  the  work  %  not  aoeord*- 
ing^to  their  value  and  proper  worthinesss;  not  that  they 
deserve  it>  but  because  God  for  the  communication  of  his 
goodness  was  pleased  to  proEiise  it.  "  Promtssum  quidem 
ex  misericoidid  sed  ex  justitiA  persolvendum*''  said  St.  Ber* 
nard:  '' Mercy  first  made  the  promise^  biit  justice  pays  the 
debt.*'  Which  words  weie  true,  if  we  did  exactly  do  all  that 
duty  to  which  the  reward  was  so  graciously  promised  \  but 
where  much  is  to  be  abated  even  of  that  little  which  was 
ipon  us  by  so  glorious  pronuses  of  reward,  there  we  can  in  no 
sense  challenge  God's  justice,  but  so  as  it  signifies  equity, 
and  is  mingled  with  the  mercies  of  the  chancery.  "  Gratis  pro- 
misit,  gratis  reddit."  So  Ferus.  "God  promised  freely,  and 
pays  freely^." — ''  If  therefore  thon  wilt  obtain  grace  smd  &• 
vow,  make  no  mention  of  thy  deservinga.  And  yet  let  not  thi^ 
slacken  thy  work,  but  reinforce  it,  and  enlarge  thy  industry, 
since  thou  bast  so  gracious  a  Lord:"  who  of  his  own  mere 
goodness  will  so  plentifully  reward  it. 

23.  XVII.  If  we  fail  in  the  outward  work,  let  it  be  so 
ordered,  that  it  be  as  little  imputable  to  us  as  we  can ;  that 
13,  let  our  default  not  be  at  all  voluntary,  but  wholly  upon 
the  accounts  of  a  pitiable  infirmity :  for  the  law  was  a  cove* 
i|ant  of  works,  such  as  they  were ;  but  the  mind  could  not 
make  amends  within  for  the  defect  without.  But  in  the  Gos- 
pel it  is  otherwise :  for  here  the  will  is  accepted  for  the  &ct» 
m  all  things  where  the  fact  is.  not  in  our  power.  But  where 
it  b,  there  to  pretend  a  will,  is  hypocrisy.  *'  Nequam  illud 
verbum  est, '  bene  vult/  nisi  qui  bene  fiioit,"  said  the  come* 
dian.  This  rule  is  our  measure  in  the  great  lines  of  dut]r,  m 
all  negative  precepts,  and  in  the  periods  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
which  cannot  pass  by  us  without  being  observed.  But  in 
tbe  material  and  external  instances  of  duty,  we  may  without 
our  fault  be  disabled,  and  therefore  can  only,  be  supplied 
with  our  endeavours  and  desires.  But  that  is  our  advantage : 
we  thus  can  perform  all  God's  will  acceptably.  For  if  we 
endeavour  all  that  we  can,  and  desire  more,  and  pursue  more, 
ijt  is  accepted  as  if  we  had  done  all :  for  we  are  accepted 
''  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what 
he  hath  not*."  Unless  we  can  neither  endeavour,  nor  desire, 

*«  Matt  ▼.  12.   1  Cor.  iii.  8.   Matt.  xvi.  f7.  2  Cor.  iv.  17.   9  Theas.  i.  &  Apoc. 
iii.  4.  and  xvi.  6.  Rom.  viti.  18. 

^  In  Matt.  lib.  3.  cap.  90.  t.  8.  «  2  Cor.  viii.  1$. 
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we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the  divine  com* 
mandments.  For  to  endeavour  truly,  and  passionately,  to 
desire  and  contend  for  more,  is  obedience  and  charity,  and 
that  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  commandments. 


MATTER    FOR   MEDITATION  OUT  OF  SCRIPTURE,  ACCORD- 
INQ    TO    THE    FORMER    DOCTRINE. 

The  old  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Works. 

In  that  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.*^ 
Gen.ii.  17. 

Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  law,  to  do  them. — Gal.  iii.  10.  Deut. 
xxvii.  £6. 

And  thou  shalt  write  upon  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
law  very  plainly. — Deut.  xxvii.  8. 

Thou  shalt  not  go  aside  from  any  of  the  words  which  I 
aMnmand  thee  this  day,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto 
tbe  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  com- 
mandments and  his  statutes,  then  shall  all  these  curses  come 
upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee. — Deut.  xxviii. 

And  if  you  will  not  be  reformed  by  these  things,  but  will 
walk  contrary  unto  me,  then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto 
you,  and  will  punish  you  yet  seven  times  for  your  sins. — Lev. 
xxvi,  23,  24,  &c. 

'  He  that  despised  Moses's  law,  died  without  mercy  under 
two  or  three  witnesses. — Heb»  z.  28. 

The  new  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Jesus  Christ :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God.  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting  then  i  It  is  ex* 
eluded :  by  what  law  f  Of  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  06 
faith.    Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
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faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law. — ^Rom.  iii-  yers.  24— 
28. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
Spirit.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God.  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities; 
because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God. — Rom.  viii.  1.  14.  26 — 28. 

He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  not  he  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things  i  Who  shall  lay  any  thiug  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.— Ver.  33,  &c. 

^  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put  my  laws 
in  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts:  and  I  will  be 
to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people — ^all  shall 
know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest*  For  I  will  be  mer- 
ciful to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  ini- 
quities will  I  remember  no  more. — Heb.  viii.  10 — 12* 

If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things 
are  passed  away,  all  things  are  become  new.  And  all  things 
are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  thoii^h  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye  re- 
conciled to  God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him.— 2  Cor.  v.  17 — ^21. 

Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and 
to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  and  to  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. — Acts  ii.  37,  38. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved. — Rom.  x.  13. 

Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law, 
that  the  man  which  doth  those  things,  shall  live  by  them.  But 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise ; — 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart, 
that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shalt 
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bonfesa  with  thy  movth  the  Lord  Jesu8>  and  Bh&lt  believe  in 
thy  heart  that  Ood  hath  raised  him  from  the. dead,  thou  ahalt 
be  sayed.^^ActB  ii.  21,  Rom.  x*  5,  6.  8,  9. 

Death  is  8|(vallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  i  O  grave,: where  is  thy  victory  I  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law»  But  thanks  be  to 
God,  which  giveth  ua  the  victory  through  our  Xord  Jesus 
Christ— 1  Cor.  xv.  65,  66* 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light, --Ronu  viiL 
8,4. 

For  what  the  law  could  not  doj  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  hath  fbr  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  fleshj  that  th^ 
righteousaeds  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. — Rom.  viii.3,  4. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous.— 1  John,  v.  3. 

If  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconeiled  we  shall 
,be. saved. by  his  life.  And  not  only  so^  but  we  also  joy  in 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement.-^Rom.  v.  10. 

I  Qan  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me.t— Phil.  iv..l3. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  :  f or  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness. — 2.  Cor.  xii.  9. 

Ask  and  ye  shall  have,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
and  it  shall,  be.  opened  unto  you. — Matt.  vii.  7. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he.  shall  have  more 
abundantly. — 2  Cor.  vii.  1.  Vide  etiam  I^a.  xlix.  6.  liii.  IS.^ 

Having  therefore  these  promises,  let^us  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.^Psal:  xxii.  23^28«  Jer;  xxzii;  34.  - 

' .  • 

THE  PRAtER. 

I. 

O  ETERNAL  God;  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Father  ijit 
men  and  angels,  we  do  adore  thy  infinite  goodness,  we  re- 
vere thy  justice,  and  delight  in  thy  mercies,  by  which  ihbn 
hast  dealt  with  us/ not  with  the  utmost  right  and  dominion 
of  a  lord,  but  with  the  gentleness  of  a  father ;  treating  tis 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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l&e  fHeodti,  wha  wefe  iodMd  tlQF  ene^  ThomOCkKl^ 
^idst  see  oar  foUie*,  and  obaenr*  our  wttknnflM,  tliov 
knowest  the  averaeneM  of  w»  nalure  to  good»  and  our  prone- 
neaa  to  comnit  yanity ;  and  baoanae  oar  ioipecfect  obedi- 
ence could  not  bring  ua  to  perfect  fdicity,  whither  thoa  didat 
dtesign  as,  Ae  great  Ood  of  all  the  wodd  apaa  pleased  to 
make  a  new  covenant  with  man,  and  to  become  a  debtor  t* 
his  aenrants.  Blessed  be  God,  and  Uesscd  be  that  mercy, 
which  hath  done  so  great  things  for  as*  O  be  pleased  to 
work  that  in  us  which  thou  expectest  from  us.  Let  us  not 
lose  oar  title  in  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance,  by  de- 
fctring  the  one,  or  dishonouring  the  other;  bat  let  as  walk 
worthy  of  our  vocation,  according  to  the  law  of  faidi,  and  the 
mercies  of  Ood,  and  the  covenant  of  our  Lord  Jesas. 

O  BLBssEO  Jesus,  never  suffer  us  to  abase  thy  mercies,  or 
to  turn  thy  grace  into  wantonness.  Let  the  remembrance 
and  sense  of  thy  glorious  favours  endear  oar  services,  and 
let  thy  goodness  lead  us  to  repentance,  and  oar  repentance 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  godliness  in  our  whole  life.  Imprint 
deeply  upon  our  hearts  the  fear  and  terror  of  thy  majesty, 
and  perpetually  entertain  our  spirits  with  highest  apprehen- 
sions of  thy  loving-kindness,  that  we  may  fear  more,  and 
love  more,  every  day  more  and  more  hating  sin,  crucifying 
all  its  affections  and  desires,  passionately  loving  holy  things, 
zealously  following  after  them,  prudently  conducting  them, 
and  indefatigably  persevering  in  them  to  the  end  of  oar 
lives. 

m. 


O  »LBs«jiB  and  etemaL  God»  witk  thy  Spirit  enlighten  oar 
anderstandings  in  the  mre  mysterious  secrets  of  thy  law. 
Make  me  to  understand  all  the  most  advantageous  ways  of 
duty,  and  kindle  a  flame  in  my  soul,  that  no  difl&culty  or  con- 
tradiction, no  temptation  wilhin  or  persecution  withoat, 
Mty  e^w  eiilaagiaiph.  Qive  me  a  mighty  giptce,  that  I  may 
deidgia  to  ptiose  thee  with  my  bast  and  all  my  service^  to 
Mkiw  th*  best  ezamplas»  t9  dp  the  noblest  charities,  to  pnr- 
ane  all  peiCMtion,  ever  pressing  forward  to  the  mariiof  the 
high  ciUiiig  in  Christ  Jeans*    Let  us  father  choose  to  die. 
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than  to  9in  against  our  consciences.  Let  us  alsa  watch,  that 
we  may  omit  nothii;^  of  ou»  duty,  uor  pretermit  any  oppot- 
tonity  by  which  thou  cj^ist  be  glorified,  or  any  Christian  in- 
structed, comfortec^or  assisted,  not  resting  in  the  strictest 
meaaures  of  command,  but  passing  forward  to  great  and  pru- 
4^nt  significations  of  love,  doing  heroic  actions;  some  things 
by  which  thou  may  est  be  gready  pleased,  that  thou  may  est 
lake  delight  to  par4on,  to  sanctify,  an4  to  preserve,  thy  ser- 
vants for  ever.    Amen. 


CHAP.   11. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  DEFINITION  OF  REPENTANCE; 
AND  WHAT  PARTS  OF  DUTY  ARE  SIGNIFIED  BY  IT  IN 
HOLY    SCI^IPTURES. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Greeks  use  two  words  to  express  this  duty,  furafiiXua 
and  /ticravoca.  MerofiAcm  is  from  /icra/icXcccrdac, '  post  factum 
angi  et  cruciari,'  to  be  afflicted  in  mind,  to  be  troubled  for 
our  former  folly ;  it  is  Sveraploriiatc  hrl  ireir^yfUvoic,  saith 
Phavorinua;  'a  being  displeased  for  what  we  have  done:* 
aud  it  is  generally  used  for  all  sorts  of  repentance,  but  more 
properly  to  signify  either  the  beginnings  of  a  good,  or  the 
whole  state  of  an  effective  repentance.  In  the  first  sense  we 
find  it  in  St*  Matthew^,  ifuXg  Bi  iSf^vrcc  ov  fccrcjucX^irre  vart^ 
poVfToi  irumvaai  avrc^;  and  "ye seeing,  did  not  repent  that 
ye  might  believe  him.''  Of  the  second  sense  we  have  exam- 
ple in  Judas  ^  /ura^icXiidelc  airiorpcTpc,  he  repented  too,  but 
the  end  of  it  was,  he  died  with  anguish  and  despair ;  and  of 
Esaa  it  is  said,  fierav6ia^  r&irov  ov\  eSpc,  '*  he  found  no  place 
iSor"  ap  efijective  *'  re|^eotance ;"  but  yet  he  repented  too,  for 
he  wa9  figrhKHva  dA«iv,  and  jura  Soicpiiwv  iKKnrfi<fac,  he  fain 
would  have  had  it  otherwise,  and  he  "  sought  it  with  tears '';" 
which  two  do  fully  express  all  the  meaningof  this  juera/LilXcia, 
when  it  i^  distingoished  from  the  better  and  effective  repent- 
ance. There  is  m  this  repentance,  a  sorrow  for  what  is  done, 
a  disliking  of  the  thing  with  its  consequents  and  effect;  and 

f  M(Mt.  m.  59.  f  Mult.  vfii.  3.  h  Heb.  xii.  17. 
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SO  far  also  it  is  a  change  of  mind.  But  it  goes  no  farthei' 
than  so  far  to  change  the  mind,  that  it  brings  trouble  and  sor- 
row, and  such  thino:s  which  are  the  natural  events  of  it. 
MerafiiXtia  TrdOog  av^pdjirivov,  saith  Suidas.  It  is  '  an  affec- 
tion incident  to  man/  not  to  God,  who  cannot  repent :  where 
although  by  wd^og  he  means  '  an  accident  or  property'  of 
man,  that  is,  a  quality  in  the  general  sense;  yet  that  it  is 
properly  a  passion  in  the  special  sense,  was  the  sense  of  all 
men,' as  Tertullian*  observes ;  saying,  that  the  heathens  know 
repentance  to  be  'pa$sionem  animi  quandam'  (the  same 
with  iraOoc  avOpiinrivav  in  Suidas),  '  a  passion,'  'quae  veniat  de 
offensa  sententise  prions,'  'coming  from  our  being  offended, 
or  troubled  at  our  former  course.' — But  TertuUian  uses  the 
Latin  word,  of  which  I  shall  give  account  in  the  following 
periods. 

2.  But  when  there  was  a  difference  made,  furavota  was 
the  better  word  ;  which  does  not  properly  signify  the  sorrow 
for  having  done  amiss,  but  something  that  is  nobler  than  it, 
but  brought  in  at  the  gate  of  sorrow.  For  fi  Kara  d'cov  Xuni, 
'a  godly  sorrow,'  that  is  /ucra/LcAcia,  or  the  first  beginning  of 
repentance,  furavoiav  KarepydZcrai,  *  worketh'  this  better  re- 
pentance, fierdvoiav  a/ifra/LclXfjrov,  and  etc  (ran-itpcav, '  a  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of,'  not  to  be  sorrowed  for,  a  repent- 
ance that  is  '  unto  salvation^.'  Sorrow  may  go  before  this, 
but  dwells  not  with  it,  according  to  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  ; 
"  Medicines  hie  locus,  non  judicii ;  non  poBnas  sed  peccato- 
rum  remissionem  pcenitentia  tribuit*."  Meravota  is  the  word. 
"  Repentance  brings  not  pains,  but  pardon  with  it ;  for  this 
is  the  place  of  medicine  and  remedy,  not  of  judgment  or 
condemnation :"  meaning,  that  this  repentance  is  wholly  sa- 
lutary, as  tending  to  reformation  and  amendment.  But  Ter^ 
tullian™  made  the  observation  more  express:  "In  Gneco 
8ono,  pcenitentiae  nomen  non  ex  delicti  confessione,  sed  ex 
animi  demutatione  compositum  est ;"  ''  To  repent,  among^the 
Greeks,  signifies,  not  a  confession  of  our  fault,  but  the  change 
of  mind."  He  speaks  of  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word  f 
for  in  the  whole  use  of  it,  it  is  otherwise. 

3.  For  however  the  grammarians  may  distinguish  them, 
yet  the  words  are  used  promiscuously  ;  for  fittavoia  is  some- 

*  Lib.  de  Pcenit  ■>  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

I  Homit.  9.  dc  Pcenit.  ■  lib,  2.  adT.  Maroion.  eap.  SO. 
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limes  used  in  the  bad  sense,  and  jUEra/LclAcia  signifies  the  bet- 
ter repentance  ;  not  often,  but  sometimes  it  does.  The  son" 
that  told  his  father,  he  would  not  work  in  his  vineyard,  after- 
ward was  sorry  for  refusing,  and  he  went  to  work,  /LisTaftcXii- 
S'clc  aTT^X&E ;  and  in  the  same  chapter,  vfing  iSovrcc  oi  |i€- 
TBjieXii^rtTe ;  'ye  seeing  were  not  troubled,  and  sorrowful,  that 
ye  might  believe,  that  is,  amend  your  fault/  MerafieXiiadai 
is  in  both  places  used  for '  a  salutary  repentance.*  And  on 
the  other  side,  /neTavoia  is  used  to  signify,  in  the  evil  sense, 
'  a  state  of  misery,  without  remedy.*  Uavovpyoc  cpx^raiac 
jiiTavotav,  so  the  Septuagint  read  that  of  Solomon** ;  "  The 
wicked  man  cometh  to  repentance,"  that  is,  to  misery  and 
sorrow.  So  that  there  is  nothing  of  usefulness  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  grammatical  sense  of  these  words ;  they  both 
signify  a  change  of  mind,  and  they  both  signify  a  sorrow ;  and 
they  both  are  used  for  the  same  thing:  and  indeed  that  will 
be  the  best  use  of  them:  no  man  can  be  truly  said  to  repent, 
but  he  who,  being  sorrowful  for  doing  evil,  betakes  himself  to 
wiser  courses.  So  Phavorinus :  Meravoia  icrn  <rvval(T^riffiQ  \pvxrig 
J^'  olc  iwpaXiv  ardnwg' "  Repentance  is  a  sense  and  compunc- 
tion of  the  soul  for  those  things,  which  were  done  foolishly.** 

Sam  Dea,  qoeR  faeti,  dod  faotiqae  extgo  pcentit 
Nerape  ot  pcenitMit :  lie  Metancea  Tocor  p. 

Repentance  does  exact  punishment  for  evils  done,  and  good 
undone;'  but  besides  this,  it  is  v  wpoc Kputrirov  tirurrpo^if*  '  a 
conversion  to  that  which  is  better.' — So  Aretas  defines  it : 
Mcravoca  c<rrc  fitraOtffig  airo  ^ecpovoiVy  Kal  fiera(io\ii  ivl  /3iX- 
rioy,  the  same  with  the  former ;  '  an  eschewing  evil,  and  do- 
ing good.' 

4.  And  thus  the  Holy  Scriptures  understand  this  word 
and  this  duty.  It  is  a  whole  change  of  state  and  life ;  airo" 
orpo^if  airo  rcuv  a/LicrprMi»v,  airooroacc  av  aiucLcbQ^  *  a  turning 
from  sin^;'  and  it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  Apostle  /(icra- 
voia  airo  vcjcfxSv  cpyoiVy  *  a  repentance  from  dead  works,'  that 
is,  a  forsaking  them  with  sorrow  that  ever  we  committed   . 

•  Malt,  xxu  W.  •  Prov.  xir. 

V  Aatoo.  Epigr.  18.  Dclpb.  p.  12.  Male  Metaaoea  usas  ett :  Terboio  porani  Gr«< 
epm  est,  nee  tameo  eo  aenaa  et  defioitiono  ^  Grtccis  asarpatam.  Recte  igitur  et  facete 
fassas  est  idem  Aasonias  io  epigrammate  de  abosa  hojtis  ? erbi  param  Latini, 

Sam  Dea,  091  nomen  nee  Cioero  ipae  dedit. 

q  Heb.  vi.  1.  1  Kings,  viii.  35.  Isa.  lis.  fO.  f  Cbron.  fii.  14.  Jer.  sviii.  7-^. 
and  xxzi.  19.  f  Tin.  n.  19. 
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them  :  and  it  is  also  eirurr^o^i)  irpo^  QioVf  '  a  conversion  to 
God**;'  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God:  avatffi^Hv,  'a  returning  to  sobriety/  the  same  with 
/ifra/3dXX£(V|  furaOioBaij  fur ay iviivKuVt  in  Justin  Mar^,  all 
signifying  a  departing  from  our  follies,  and  a  changing  to  a 
better  life.  And  though  sometimes  'to  repent'  is  in  Scrip- 
ture, taken  for  sorrow  only,  or  a  being  troubled  that  the  fact 
is  done ;  yet  it  is  called  repentance,  no  otherwise  than  as 
alms  is  called  charity ;  that  is,  it  is  an  effect  of  it,  a  part,  or 
action,  or  adjunct,  of  the  duty  and  state  of  repentance :  which 
ought  to  be  observed,  lest  (as  it  is  too  commonly)  one  act  be 
mistaken  for  the  whole  state,  and  we  account  ourselves  per- 
fect penitents  if  we  have  only  wept  a  penitential  shower ; 
which  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions  which  the 
doctors  give  of  it. 

6.  Tertullian*  calls  it  "  a  passion  of  the  mind,  or  grief  for 
the  offence  of  our  former  acts :"  St.  Austin  calls  it*, "  a  revenge 
always  punishing  in  itself  that  which  it  grieves  to  have  com- 
mitted.'' These  do  only  describe  that  part  of  repentance 
which  is  sometimes  signified  by  /uera/xAcia,  and  is  nothing 
else  but  a  godly  sorrow,  the  porch,  or  beginnings  of  repent- 
ance. On  the  other  side  Lactantius"  describing  repentance, 
gives  only  the  grammatical  selise  o(  ^tt&vota.  "Agere  autem 
poenitentiam  nihil  aliud  est  quam  profiteri  et  offirmare  se  ul- 
terius  non  peccaturum :"  ''  To  repent  is  nothing  else  but  a. 
profession  and  affirmation,  that  he  will  sin  no  more ;"  which 
descriptions  of  repentance  are  just  as  if  we  shoiild  say, — ^A 
man  is  a  creature  that  speaks,  or  laughs,  or  that  can  learn  to 
read. — ^These  are  effects  of  his  nature,  but  not  the  ingredients 
of  a  proper  definition.  Sorrow,  and  revenge,  and  holy  pur- 
poses and  protestations,  are  but  single  acts  of  a  returning  and 
penitent  man :  whereas  repentance  is  a  whole  state  of  a  new 
life,  an  entire  change  of  tiie  sinner,  with  all  its  appendages 
and  instruments  of  ministry. 

6.  As  the  Greeks  have^ao  have  the  Latins  also,  two  words 
to  signify  this  duty,  *  pcenitentia'  and  '  resipiscen^ia/  and 
these  have  almost  the  same  fate  and  the  same  usages  with  the 
other.    '  Pcenitentia'  is  used  by  the  old  Latin  translation ; 

r  tSam.  xii.  5.1S.  DMt  xxx.  t.  itr.  l\\,7.  Aoti.icxvi.lS.  Epb.  ▼.  14.  Estk. 
zzxiii.  IS.  Luke,  xtx.  8 — 10. 

•  De  Poenit.  in  princip.  >  Lib.  de  ?Mr.  ct  fait.  Pcnit.  c.  8. 

"  lib.  6.  Diviti.  instil.  c«  13. 
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and  is  most  leoaoioufily  relaiiied  by  aU'theiiii^  who  «Mk6  tbe 
▼ery  Ufe  of  sepentasiee  to  nm  into  ooiforal  ^aiaidritaos  <Ufcf 
the  juiee  of  Imsiiriaiit  irees  itito  irregolar  sMl^etts  emA  ^Mr 
cmcenoesX  whidi  Ikerefora,  by  tray  of  tmiaMcf^  thayoatt 
'penaaoea;'  for  they  sappoae  the  word, in  its  very«atttire  anl 
institution,  to  signviy  semething  that  is  pnnifive,  tod  «Aiefer 
ive.  So  Hugo : ''  Pcoiiaieatia  quatfi  fmnioitia*  ^y^  ptt  <eiiB 
hoBBO  in  se  <pnniat»  qu6d  maik  admisit  V  Maeh  4ika  4hat  ^ 
Scotus :  '^  Pcsmtentia  quasi  pteno  ^enentlet  ^^  which  tb^ 
boih  learned  'ifom  St.  Aastin^^  *'  BcBniteie  estidam  fnodMi 
eoflMntsssA.  aliquem  pudete  ac  pgere,  ita  nt  Jfamt$t  sit  idoss 
quod  poena  tenet  J'  This  sense  of  the  weid  ,preimtted  ibn§, 
and  therefore  some  that  would  speak  laxactly;  observis^  thai 
the  daty  of  lepentance  did  principally  consist  in  die  amend- 
ment of  our  lives,  were  foveed  to  use  the  word '  resipiscentia^' 
which  better  venders  the  Cbeek  fuviyom.  So  Laotantius  ea>- 
pressly :  ''  Omci  melius  «t  significantins  /Mcrwaiaar  dieantr: 
qoamlAtinA  possumus  'resipiscentiam' dteere.  Aesipiscit 
enim,  ac  mentem«uam^uasi  ab  insonia  reoipit»  quern  errane 
piget,  castigatque  saipsum  dementias,  et  eonfinoaat  animum 
sttum  ad  rectii^  yivendum :"  ''  He  truly T^pents  who  recovers 
his  mind  from  folly,  imd  chastising  ^is  «rsor,  and  gsieiring 
for  his  madness,  strengthens^!^  purposes  to  better  lii4og'/' 
7.  Either  of  the  words  will  serve  the  tmn.  '  Pcnnitet^iB^' 
or  'penance,'  is  the  old  Latin  word;  ' resipiscentia'  is  thiB 
new  one,  but  very  expressive  ^andsigniflcaat :  and  it  is  ki<ttrf- 
ferent  which  be  used,  if  men  had  not  a  design  i|pon  one» 
which  cannot  prudently  be  effected  by  it.  But  such  is  the 
'force  of  words,  especially  when -men  choose  and  affeot  one 
particularly,  and  studiously  reject  another,  which  is  apt  to 
signify  the  same  thing,— *that,  in  the  Greek  church,  because 
their  words  for  ^  rq>entanoe'  did  imply  only  or  .principally  '-a 
change  of  life,'  they  qsually  describe  'repentance'  in  that 
formality ;  but  the  later  latins  practise  and  discourse  to 
other  purposes ;  and  the  college  of  Rheims  render  >fMra- 
voftrc  word  for  word  after  their  vulgar  Latin ;  '  agite  pm- 
niteniiam/  ^do  penance;'  which  is  ao  >absttkl  a  ceddition, 
that  their  intereist  and  design  are  more  afferent  than  their 
dull  in  grammar,  or  their  ingenui^.  It  is  mucht  v^iy  much 
better,  which  we  learn  from  a  wise  heathen,  who  gives  such 

s  Lib.  3.  d«  flyito.  Boelts.  '  Solil.  <Nip.  19.  *  lib.  6.  o.  S4. 
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an  account  both  of  the  words  and  thing,  as  might  not  misbe- 
come ike  best  instmcted  Christian,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
nature  and  morality  of  the  duty :  his  words  are  excellent 
words,  and  therefore  I  shall  transcribe  them,  ^o  arfipanAu 
Sa  fiiXwra' ftkv  fin  ci/icipravHV*  a^aprovrac'  Sc  trmuiuVf  ft»c 
ifwi  iarpunrv  r^  iroyifpcac  rifv  Sucifv,  iiravopBovfitvov^  rifv 
aftauXiav  rSf  rpccrrovi  ^tj/Mf*  nrcc  yap  too  dvat  dyaOoi  €«c« 
mtrrwKafUVf  rov  ycvcoAu  yovv  avnXiB/Lc|3aiN>/Lii9a  ^EraftcXci^ 
woywoficvij  nfv  Btlav  iwavofiBwnv  wrStyofAtvoim  H  Si  ficra- 
VOM  otfrif  ^XotfO^c  «PX^  yiverai,  icai  rwv  «voir«i>v'  ipyaiv  rt 
KOI  Xoyiiw  ^ifyi|»  iCttJ  r^c  a/tfero/Lif Xnrow  2^ci»«lc  1  trp^nwif  irapoa- 
mvtf*.  *' We  ought  principally  to  take  care  that  we  do  not 
sin;  but  if  we  be  overtaken,  dien  to  make  diligent  haste  to 
return  to  justice  or  righteousness  as  the  cure  of  our  wicked* 
ness ;  that  we  may  amend  our  evil  counsels  or  wills,  by  the 
help  of  a  better.  For  when  we  are  fallen  from  goodness,  we 
•receive  or  recover  it  again  fi«rafi«X€io  tiywifiovt^  by  a  wise  or 
welKprincipled  penitential  sorrow,  admitting  a  divine  correc- 
tion. *H  St  fcrravoca  avrtiy  but  repentance  itself  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  a  flying  from  foolish  words  and  deeds,  and 
the  first  institution  of  a  life  not  to  be  repented  of.*'  Where, 
besides  the  definition  of  repentance  and  a  most  perfect  de- 
scription of  its  nature  and  intention,  he  with  some  curiosity 
difierences  the  two  Greek  words }  making  /Ltcra/tilXeia  to  be 
but  the  beginning  of  furavoca  :  '  sorrow*  from  the  beginning 
of  ^  repentance;*  and  both  together  the  reformation  of  the  old, 
and  the  institution  of  anew  life. 

8.  But  to  quit  the  words  from  being  the  subject-matter  of 
a  quarrel,  H  is  observable  that  the  Latin  word  '  poenitentia,* 
does  really  signify  (by  use  I  mean-  and  custom)  as  much  as 
the  Greek  /ucravoca,  and  is  expressive  of  the  whole  duty  of 
repentance ;  and  although  it  implies  that  sorrow  and  grief, 
which  are  the  natural  inlet  of  reformation  of  our  lives,  and  the 
consequent  of  our  shame  and  sin,  yet  it  also  does  signify  cor- 
rection and  amendment,  which  are  the  formality  and  essence 
of  repentance ;  and  therefore  Erasmus  more  warily,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  old  Latins,  says,  that  '  poenitere'  is  from 
f  pone  tenere,*  '  quod  est  posterius  consilium  capere ;'  to  be 
wiser  the  next  time ;  to  choose  again,  and  choose  better ;  audi 

*   Hierocl.  w  Pjlbtg.  A^T.  Cam.  ^MiUiain.  p.  124* 
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80  A.  Qellids^  defioes  it:  ''Pcenitere*  turn  dicere  iolemuBf 
cum  qas  ipsi  fecimus,  aut  qu»  de  nostri  voluntate  nostroque 
cw9iUo  facta  8UDt»  ea  nobis  p6st  inoipiunt  displicerey  sen- 
teatianque  in  iis  doatram  demutamus :"  "  To  repent  is,  Svlien 
those  things  which  we  have  done,  displease  us,  and  we  change 
our  minds." — So  that  here  is  both  a  'displeasure'  and  a 
'  change ;'  a  displeasure  and  sorrow  for  the  evil,  and  a  change 
to  better.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  scruple  in  this ;  for 
by  ths  first  sorrow  of  a  penitent  man,  is  meant  nothing  else 
but  the  first  act  of  eschewing  evil:  which  whether  it  be  by 
grief  alone,  or  by  fear,  or  by  hope,  or  by  all  these,  it  is  not 
without  some  trouble  of  mind,  and  displeasure ;  fen:  if  it  were 
still  in  all  senses  a  pleasure  to  go  on,  they  would  never  re- 
turn back.  And  therefore  to  suppose  repentance  withont 
displeasure,  is  to  suppose  a  change  of  mind  without  alterar 
tion,  or  a  taking  a  new  course  without  disliking  the  old.  But 
then  to  suppose  any  other  sorrow  naturally  necessary,  than 
this  which  naturally  is  included  in  the  change,  is  to  affirm 
that  to  be  true  which  experience  tells  us  is  not  true ;  and  it 
is  to  place  self-affliction  and  pnnition  at  the  head,  which  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  retinue  of  repentance;  to  make  the 
daughter  to  be  before  the  mother,  and  the  fruit  to  be  kept  in 
the  root,  not^to  grow  upon  the  branches.  But  the  Latin 
words  can  no  way  determine  any  thing  of  question  in  this 
article ;  and  the  Greek  words  are  used  promiscuously ;  and 
when  they  are  distinguished,  they  differ  but  as  the  more  and 
less  perfect,  as  the  beginning  of  repentance  and  the  progress 
of  perfection ;  according  to  that  saying;  "  Pcenitentia  erroris 
magnus  gradus  est  ad  resipiscentiam,'*  ''To  acknowledge 
and  be  sorry  for  our  sin,  is  a  great  step  to  repentance ;" — and 
both  together  signify  all  that  piety,  that  change,  and  holiness, 
^hich  are  the  duty  of  the  new  man,  of  the  returning  sinner : 
and  we  can  best  learn  it  by  the  words  of  him  that  revealed 
and  gave  this  grace  to  all  his  servants ;  even  of  the  Holy 
Jesus  speaking  to  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion*^;  from  whose 
blessed  words,  tog^her  with  those  of  St.  Paul  in  his  narra- 
tive of  that  story,  we  may  draw  this  more  perfect  descrij!tion. 
To  repent  is  to  "  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  doing  works  worthy  of  amendment  of 
life,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  we  may  receive  inherit- 

k  Noct.  Alt  lib.  17.  c.  t.  •  A«U,  xxrl  18.  «0. 
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anee  anaong  Ikem  that  are  «aictifi^  -by  fikh  ia  Chrkit  Je«- 
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9.  Upon  ihia  account,  tiw  paita  of  ra{iMlaMe  t^  tiro; 
1.  *  Leavhig  oar  sins :'  mlMk  ia  pwpwfy  Tepetftoface  from 
dead  works.  And,  2. '  Doii^  htiy  «etiottt'  in  4be  renninAng 
portion  of  oardaya ;  **  actiona  maet  fbr  repentance;^  mk>  flie 
Baptist  catted  Umbi.  Tfaris  is  in  8cripti»e,  by  way  of  jmto- 
priety,  caUed  Tqpeotance  ^  laerawouh  ^o  tiie  Ba{/Kst*'  aaed  H; 
diatinginshing  repentence  fiom  its  fruits ;  tbait  is,  iVom  tiatA 
aigaificatioiis,  everciBes,  aad  ipvsaecutioBB,  of  this  ehaage,  as 
are  apt  to  repiresenty  and  to  effect  it  more  and  more ;  aadk 
•aa  ane  confesaion,  weepCDg,  «elf-afflictionB«  alms,  and  tiie 
like«  So  St  Paal,  «nng  tke  sasne  words  before  Siiag 
Agrcppa^  But  by  way  of  ayaeodoche,  4iot  only  the  fraito 
•and  consequent  expressions,  bat  the  beginning-aorrow  also 
is  sigttified  by  die  aame  word  :  and  all  are  ander  tke  sasae 
commandaaent,  4kottgk  widi  different  degrees  of  necessity 
and  eipressicm ;  of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  accoant. 
Here  I  only  accoant  concerning  the  essential  and  constitoettt 
parts  md  definition  of  Tepentance. 

10.  All  the  whole  duty  of  repentance,  and ,  every  of  its 
parts,  is  sometimes  called  conversion.  Thus  godly  sorrow 
is  a  conversion  or  change :  and  npon  that  accoant  St.  Jamas' 
calls  apon  sinners ;  **  Be  afflicted,  and  moam,  and  weep,  let 
your  laughter  be  tamed  into  mooming,  and  year  joy  into 
weeping."  This  is  the  first  diange  of  our  affections,  wfaidi 
is  attended  with  a  change  of  our  judgment :  when  we  do«o 
longer  admire  the  false  beauties  of  sin ;  bat  judge  riglite- 
ously  concerning  it.  And  of  this  the  prophet  Jeremy  *  gives 
testimony  ;  ''  Surely,  after  tkat  I  was  turned,  4  repented." 
And  by  diis  word  DTD  the  Hebrews  express -the  duty^  wlucSi 

the  LXX.  indifferently  render  by  furavoia  and  ficrofiAcm, 
and  is  best  rendered  '  conversion.'  And  then  follows  the 
convenion  of  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  mind  and  spirit; 
all  are  set  in  opposition  against  sin,  and  apply  themselves  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  conformity  to  Jesus. 

'  Mftttiii.B.  Acif,  xxvi.  SO.  Junt;W,  f  Jm-.  xxxi.  19- 
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sEcno*  ft. 

OfRqp€ni€Mce  in  generals  or  Converdtnu 

1.  *  Kepektahce*  and  'faifli'  hiSetiptth^s  srgirffy  soffie- 
limes  more  genenJly;  and,  hi  l!he  federal  iiense,  are'tiBed 
'for  all  that  state  of  grace  and  larou)*,  which  the  holy  Jesus 
Tevealed»  and  brought  irito  thfe  -world.    They  both  signify 
the  Oospeil :  fofr  the  whole  Gospel  is  nothing  else  but  'Atait 
glad  tidings  which  'Christ  brought  to  all  mankind,  that  l!be 
cOTenant  of  works,  or  exact  measures,  ^oulfl  not  now  ht 
exacted,  biit  men  should  be  saved  by  second  Iboughts,  that 
is,  by  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  through  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.   That  is,  if  we  become  his  disciples  (for  thtA 
is  the  condition  of  the  covenant),  we  shall  find  mercy,  out 
sins  shall  be  blotted  out,  and  we  shall  be  saved  if  we  obey 
heartily  and  diligently,  though  not  exactly.    This  becoming 
liis  disciples,  is  called  '  faith ;'  that  is,  coming  to  him,  be- 
lieving him,  hoping  in  him,  obeying  him ;  and  consequent 
to  this  is,  that  we  are  admitted  to  repentance,  that  is,  to  th^ 
pardon  of  our  sins.    "  For  him  hatth  Ood  exalted  on  his 
right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  iovvai  fier&voiav  koL 
it^imif  afia^i&v,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins'*.'* 
This  is  the  imm  total  of  the  Oospel.    That  we  have  leave  to 
repent,  supposes  that  Ood  will  pardon  what  is  past.    But 
then  that  Wie  'have  leave  to  repent,  supposes  us  also  highly 
bound  to  it.    It  is  in  mere  pity  to  our  infirmities,  our  needs, 
and  oUr  miseries,  that  we  liave  leave  to  do  it :  and  this  is 
given  to  mankind  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  by  becom- 
ing his  disciples ;  for  he  hath  power  to  pardon  sins,  and  to 
'  take  them  away,  and  t6  cleanse  us  from  all  unrightousness,' 
vi^.  which  we  have  committed.    This  is  that  which  all  the 
'world  did  need,  and  longed  for;  it  was  the  icpwrhv  airb  t&v 
Mvfatv,  *  the  hidden  mystery  from  all  ages,  but  revealed  in 
Christ;*'  whose  blood  (as  St.  Clement  expresses  it)  iravrX  rcff 
K69fu^  fcrravofac  X^f-v  iiHiviyttev,  "  brought  to  all  the  world 
the  grace  of  repentance.*' 

2.  This  is  the  Gospel. — l^or  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else 
but  faith  and  repentance.  The  Gospel  is  called  '  faith'  by 
St.  P^ul,  irpo  Toi)  l\9tiv  rfiv  trlartv,  '*  before  that  faith  came, 

^  Acts,?.  31. 
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we  were  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should 
afterward  be  revealed  ^ ;"  that  is^  to  the  Gospel,  or  the  glad 
tidings  of  repentance ;  which  is  called  oKofi  wtartw^, ''  the 
hearing  of  faith *"/'    For  '  faith'  being  here  opposed  to  'the 
law,'  that  is,  the  covenant  of  mercy  to  the  covenant  of  works, 
must  mean, '  the  covenant  of  repentance.'     And  therefore, 
although,  if  we  consider  them  as  proper  and  particular  graces 
and  habits,  they  have  differing  natures  and  definitions ;  yet 
in  the  general  and  federal  sense  of  which  I  now  speak,  faith 
and  repentance  are  only  distinguished  by  relations  and  re- 
spects, not  by  substance  and  reality.    "  Repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*;"  that  is, 
repentance  for  having  sinned  against  God ;  a  repentance,  I 
say,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  that  is,  a  repentance  pro- 
cured, and  preached,  and  enjoined,  by  Christ,  being  the  sum 
of  his  discipline.     And  that  it  may  appear  faith  and  repent- 
ance to  be  the  same  thing,  and  differing  only  in  name  and 
manner  of  expression,  St.  Paul  confounds   the  distinction 
which  he  formerly  made,  and  that  which  he  called  *'  repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  'Lord  Jesus,"  in 
his  sermons  in  Asia;  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  calls 
**  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  in  God."     And  the 
words  are  used  for  each  other  promiscuously  in  St.  Luke ; 
fpr  that  which  the  rich  man  in  hell  called  /ifravoqoovacv, 
Al^ham  called  irtccr^crovroc.    "  If  one  comes  from  the  dead 
they  will  repent :"  no,  said  Abraham, ''  if  they  will  not  hear 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  then  if  one  come  from  the  dead, 
they  will  not  believe,  or  be  persuaded."     And  St.  Peter ", 
giving  an  account  of  the  delaying  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
for  the  punishment  of  the  obdurati^  Jews  and  enemies  of 
Christ,  says,  it  is  because  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  exr 
pects  even  them  also  to  be  converted  to  the  faith,  or  becom- 
ing Christians,  as  the  whole  design  of  the  place  infers;  and 
this  he  calls  tig  jucravocav  x<>>pn<ra<,  "a  coming  to  repentance," 
that  is,  to  the  faith  of  Christ.     And  therefore  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  else  but  a  universal  publication  of  repentance  and 
pardon  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is  procured  for 
all  them  who  are  his  disciples :  and  to  this  we  are  baptized, 
that  is,   adopted  into  the  religion,  into   that  discipleship 
under  which  God  requires  holiness,  but  not  perfect  mea* 

•  Gal.  iii.  23.  ^  V«rse  3.  >  Acts,  u.  21,  ■  t  Pet.  iU.  9-  t5. 
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siires  *  sincerity  without  hypocrisy,  but  not  impeccability  of 
perfect  innocence. 

3-.  And  as  the  Gospel  is  called  faith,  and  faith  is  repent- 
ance, that  is,  it  is  the  same  covenant  of  grace  and  mercy, 
with  this  Only  difference,  that  it  is  called  faith,  as  it  relates 
to  Christ  who  procured  this  mercy  for  us,  repentance,  asr 
it  signifies  the  mercy  itself  so  procyred :  so  baptism,  by  the 
same  analogy,  is  called  "  the  baptism  uMo  repentance," 
pairrurfia  rijc  fiiraifOlagj  *  the  baptism  of  repentefnce  ;'  so  it  is 
called  in  the  Jerusalem  creed  i  that  is,  the  admission  to  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel ;  which  the  fathers  of  ConBtantinople, 
in  their  appendage  to  the  Nicene  creed,  thus  express :  "  I 
believe  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  that  is,  to 
remission  of  sins  we  are  admitted  by  baptism  alone ;  no 
other  way  shall  we  have  this  grace,  this  title,  but  by  being 
6nce  initiated  into  the  Gospel  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  Not 
that  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  our  sins  are  only  pardoned 
when  we  are  baptized ;  but  that  by  baptism  we  are  admitted 
to  the  state  and  grace  of  repentance  and  pardon  of  sins. 
And  this  is  demonstratively  certain,  not '  only  upon  those 
many  instances  of  baptized  penitents  admitted  to  pardon, 
and  baptized  criminals  called  upon  in  Scripture  to  repent,—^ 
but  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  and 
the  whole  design  of  Christ's  coming.  For  if  we  were  not 
admitted  to  repentance  after  baptism,  then  we  were  still  to 
be  judged  by  the  covenant  of  works,  not  by  the  covenant  of 
faith ;  and  we  should  inherit  by  the  law,  or  not  at  all,  and 
not  be  '  heirs  according  to  promise  ;*  and  then  '  Christ  were 
dead  in  vain,  we  are  yet  in  our  sins ;'  and  all  the  world  must 
perish,  because  all  men  have  sinned,  and  so  none  should  ga 
to  heaven  but  newly-baptized  infants,  or  newly^baptized 
catechumens :  and  how  then  could  the  Gospel  be  a  new 
covenant,  it  being  exactly  the  same  with  the  law ;  for  so  it 
ttiust  be,  if  it  promise  no  mercy  or  repentance  to  them  that 
sin  after  our  admittance  to  it.  But  baptism  is  a  new  births 
and  by  it  we  are  avaKatviZ^fiEvoi  eic  fi^avoiav,  **  renewed  unto 
repentance,^'  unto  that  state  of  life  which  supposes  holiness 
and  imperfection,  and  consequently  needs  mercy  all  the 
way  r  according  to  that  saying,  *^  Justus  ex  fide  vivet,"  "  The 
just  shall  live  by  faith ;''  that  is,  all  our  righteousness,  all 
our  hop^s^  all  our  spiritual  life,  is  conserved  by,  and  is  rely- 
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Mig  Qpoa,  this  coveaant  of  mercy,  the  covenaat  of  fiuth.  or 
repentance :  all  his  life-time  the  just  shall  still  need  pardon, 
amd  find  it,  if  he  perseveres  in  it, — that  is^  endeaTOurs  to  obey 
according  to  the  righteousness  of  faith»  that  is,  sincerely, 
diligently,  and  by  the  measures  of  a  man.  Of  this,  we  shall, 
lA  the  sequel,  make  use. 

4.  For  the  present  I  consider,  that  repentance  or  conver- 
sion admits  of  degrees  according  to  the  necessities  of  men. 
For  that  repentance  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached 
at  the  opening  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  universal  change  of 
life,  which  men  did  lead  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  ignorance 
zfkd  idolatrous  impieties  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  more 
than  heathen  crimes  among  the  Jews ;  the  whole  nation 
generally  false,  'superstitious,  bloody,  persecutors,  proud, 
beUions,  and  at  last  rejecters  and  crucifiers  of  their  Messias, 
whom  they  had  longed  for  ever  since  they  were  a  people : 
bnt  in  the  persuasion  and  effecting  of  this  repentance,  there 
was  some  difference  of  dispensation  and  ministry. 

5.  John  the  Baptist  began,  and  he  preached  repentance 
to  the  Jews,  that '  they  might  believe  in  the  Mesi^as,  and  so 
4ee  from  the  wrath  to  come,'  that  is,  from  the  destruction  of 
their  nation,  which  he  prophetically  foretold  should  come  to 
pass,  for  their  rejecting  him  whom  the  Biqptist  did  foresig- 
nify.  Christ  and  his  apostles  pursued  the  same  doctrine, 
still  thrusting  forward  the  design,  that  is,  preaching  such  a 
repentance  as  was  proportionable  to  his  purpose ;  that  is, 
obedience  to  the  Gospel,  the  admission  of  such  doctrines 
which  did  destroy  the  gaieties  and  cursed  usages  of  ^he 
world.  So  that  the  repentance  which  was  first  preached, 
was  in  order  to  faith  ;  that  is,  the  Baptist,  and  Christ,  and 
Christ's  apostles,  preaching  repentance,  did  mean  such  a  con- 
version or  change  as  would  teike  them  off  from  those  crimes 
which  so  prepossessed  their  heaits,  that  by  them  they  were  in- 
disposed to  receive  Christ's  person  and  doctrine,  both  which 
were  so  contrary  to  their  prejudices  of  pride  andcovetousness, 
malice  and  ambition. 

6.  And  therefore  ansong  the  Jews,  repentance  was  to  go 
b^re  faith :  for  they  were  already  suttciontjy  disposed  tf> 
believe  the  revelations  of  God,  tliey  had  beeq  used  to  pro* 
phets,  and  expected  the  Messias,  and  pmyed  for  his  day,  and 
longed  passionately  for  it ;  so  that  they  were  by  nothing 
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Madered  in  tbmr  &itb»  but  by  tbeir  lusto  aod  s^ntor  Utotglito^ 
and  the  way  to  make  them  believe^  waa  to  cure  their  pride. 
''  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receiTe  honour  one  of  another  ^V* 
Their  hsnting  a£ker  praise  among  the  people^  did  ipdiapoae 
them  to  the  beUeving  and  receiying  Christ's  person  and  doc- 
trine. Therefore  until  they  did  repent  of  that,  they  could  not 
believe ;  and  accordingly  our  blessed  Saviour  complained^ 
that  when  they  saw  the  light  which  shJnedin  the  minLMay  of 
John  the  Baptist,  **  yet  they  would  not  repent,  thM  they 
might  believe/'  But  afterward  th^  Jews,  when  they  were 
invited  to  the  religion,  that  is,  to  believe  in  Jesus,  were  first 
to  be  called  to  repentance,  because  they  had  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life:  and  if  they  should  not  repent  for  crucifying 
an  innocent  person,  they  would  be  infinitely  far  from  be«« 
lieving  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  life,,  and  their  long-desired 
Mesaias. 

7.  But  the  repentance  that  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles, 
though  it  had  the  same  design,  as  to  the  event  of  things,  yet 
it  went  in  another  method.  Their  religion  taught  them  im- 
piety, lust  and  folly  were  placed  upon  their  altars,  and  theii; 
goda  bore  in  their  hands  smoking  firebrands  kindled  with  the 
coals  of  Sodom:  they  had  false  confidences,  and  evil  exami 
pies,  and  foolish  principles ;  they  had  evil  laws,  and  an  abo** 
minable  priesthood ;  and  their  demons,  whom  they  called 
gods,  would  be  worshipped  with  lusts  and  cruelty^  with 
drunkenness  and  revellings ;  so  that  their  false  belief  and 
evil  religion  betrayed  them  to  e^il  lives,  therefore  they  were 
to  be  recovered  by  being  taught  a  better  belief,  and  a  more 
holy  religion,  therefore  in  these,  faith  was  to  go  before  repentr 
ance.  ''  Poenitentis  stimulus  ex  fide  acciderat,"  as  Tertul* 
lian's  expression  is :  '^  FaitK  was  the  motive  of  their  repentr 
ance/' — \Mxrrw>q  n  fitravoia  KaropOcu/ia.  So  St  Clemens  Alexr 
andrinus  ^ :  'Bav  yap  fin  irMrrcvap  afiifnifia  tivai  ^  irpoicarci^s* 
ro,  ovSi  ficra9i|(rerac*  k^v  im  vipr^wrvf  Kokaaof  lUvkmiprfiaBai  ng 
vXilfi^cXovvrt,  aiiinipMv  Si  ra!  Kara  roc  hrroXdg  /Scouvrc,  ovS^ 
ovroc  ^erajSaXfiirai'  ricvi  Si  Kal  i|  iXiric  ^  viarua^  aw&miKiv» 
''  Repentance  is  the  perfection  and  conaummation  of.  faith. 
For.  unless  the  sinner  believes  his  action  to  be  a  sin,  and  that 
evil  is  his  portion  if  he  sins,  and  that  he  shall  be  happy  if  he 
live  by  the  rule  of  the  comiuandments,.he  can  never  be  con- 

•  Mm,  T.  44.  •  Strom.  S. 
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terted." — ^Therefore,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  faith 
was  to  be  ordinarily  the  first. 

8.  In  proportion  to  these  several  methods,  the  doctrine  or 
state  of  Christianity  was  sometimes  called  "  faith  p/*  some- 
rimes  "  repentance  *> :"  be  that  believed  Jesus  Christ,  would 
fepent  of  his  sins  ;  and  he  that  did  repent,  would  believe. 
But  sometimes  infidelity  stood  at  the  gate,  and  sometimes 
malice  and  vile  affections.  That  which  stood  next,  was  first 
to  be  removed. 

9.  Now  the  access  of  both  these  to  Christ  is  in  Scripture 
called  '  conversion/  or  repentance.  Where  faith  only  was 
wanting,  and  the  man  was  of  Moses  and  a  good  man,  the  be- 
coming a  Christian  was  a  TfXcioKnc,  '  a  perfection'  or,  con- 
summation,'— '  a  progression*  rather  than  a '  returning,'  rpo- 
KOTTti  not  civacrrpo^if.  But  when  Christ  had  been  preached, 
all  the  obfirmation  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by  which  they  shut 
their  eyes  against  that  light,  all  that  was  choice,  and  interest, 
or  passion,  and  was  to  be  rescinded  by  repentance.  Btot 
•  conversion'  was  the  word  indifferently  used  <5onceming  the 
change  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  because  they  both  abound- 
ed in  iniquity,  and  did  need  this  change,  called  by  St.  Paul 
airoXvrpoKTic  airo  ira^nc  avo/uuic, '  a  redemption  from  all  ini- 
quity ;'  by  St.  Peter,  airoorpo^i}  airo  wovripi^ivj  *  a  conversion 
from  wickedness '..' 

10.  In  analogy  and  proportion  to  these  repentances  and 
conversions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  repentances  of  Christ- 
ians may  be  called  '  conversion  •.'  We  have  an  instance  of 
the  word  so  used  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter;  ••  Wheil  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren ;"  that  is.  When  thou  art 
returned  from  thy  folly  and  sin  of  denying  the  Lord,  do  thou 
confirm  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  not  fall  as  thou  hast 
done.  This  is  avaatfKf^n  aVo  fiaratiov^  air*  aSciciao  ^  a  conver- 
sion firom  vanity,  and  impiety,  or  injustice  ;'  when  a  person 
of  any  evil  life  returns  to  his  duty,  and  his  undertaking  in 
baptism,  from  the  unregenerate  to  the  regenerate  estate,  that 
is,  from  habitual  sin  to  habitual  grace.  But  the  repentances 
of  good  men  for  their  sins  of  infirmity,  or  the  seldom  inter- 
ruptions of  a  good  life  by  single  falls,  is  not  properly  '  con- 

P  Mark,  i.  15.  i  Act»,  xxvi.  20.  ii.  38.  iii.  19. 

"*  Aoto,  xW.  15.  and  xxvi.  18.    t  Cor.  iii.  16.   Rom.  xiii.  It,  IS.    ISpii*  ▼•  S. 

Tit.  ii.  14.  Actt,  iii.  26. 

*  Lake,  xxii.  St.  Jans.  iii.  20.  Matt.  xili.  15.  Johu,  xii.  40. 
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Version/  But  as  the  distance  firoro  Ood  is,  from  Whenee  We 
are  to  retire,  so  is  the  degree  of  our  conversion*  The  term 
from  whence,  is  various ;  but  the  term  whiiher  we  go»  is  the 
same.  All  must  come  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
measures  and  strictness  of  the  evangelical  holiness  ;  which 
is  that  state  of  repentance  I  have  been  now  describing,  which 
is, — a  perfect  abrenunciation  of  all  iniquity,  and  a  sincere 
obedience  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ : — which  is  the  resuk 
of  all  the  foregoing  considerations  and  usages  of  words ;  and 
is  farther  manifested  in  the  following  appellatives  and  de- 
scriptions, by  which  repentance  is  signified  and  recommended 
to  us  in  Scripture. 

11.    I.  It  is  called  '  reconciliation,'  KoroXXay^*    *'  We 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ;**  that  is, 
to  be  friends  with  him,  no  longer  to  stand  in  terms  of  dis- 
tance ;  for  every  habitual  sinner,  every  one  that  provokes 
him  to  anger  by  his  iniquity,  is  his  enemy :   not  that  every 
sinner  hates  God  by  a  direct  hate ;  but  as  obedience  is  love» 
so  disobedience  is  enmity  or  hatred  by  interpretation,  Ix^poi 
>  rp  iiavotff,  iv  role  ipyot^rdiQiroviipoXc,  ^'enemies  in  their  mind  by 
wicked  works  K"  So  St.  Paul  expresses  it :  and  therefore  the 
reconciling  of  these,  is  to  represent  them  **  holy  and  unblam*- 
able,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight" — Pardon  of  sins  is  the 
least  part  of  this  reconciliation ;  our  sins  and  our  sinfulness 
too  must  be  taken  away  ;  that  is,  our  old  guilt,  and  the  re- 
manent affections  must  be  taken  off,  before  we  are  friends  of 
God.    And  therefore  we  find  this  reconciliation  pressed  on 
our  parts ; '  we  are  reconciled  to  God,'  not '  God  to  us/  For 
although  the  term  be  relative,  and  so  signifies  both  parts ;  as 
conjunction,  and  friendship,  and  society,  and  union,'  do :  yet 
it  pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  by  this  expression  to  signify  our 
duty  expressly,  and  to  leave  the  other  to  be  supposed;  be- 
cause if  our  parts  be  done,  whatsoever  is  on  God's  part,  can 
never  fail.  And,  2.  Although  this  reconciliation  begins  on 
God's  part,  and  he  first  invites  us  to  peace,  and  gave  his  Son. 
a  sacrifice ;  yet  God's  love  is  very  revocable  till  we  are  recon- 
ciled by  obedience  and  conformity. 

12.  II.  It  is  called  '  renewing,'  and  that  either  with  the 
connotation  of  the  subject  renewed,  or  the  cause  renewing. 
'  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and '  the  renewing  of  the 

t  Col.i.  21,  St. 
VOL.    VIII,  Y 
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.  miad/  or '  tlie  spirit  of  the  miad  ^'    The  word  is  exactly  the 

.  flame  with  /ucravoia,  which  is  a  change  of  mind  from  worse  to 
better,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fruits  and  effects  of  it. 

.So, '  be  renewed  in  your  mind ;' — that  is,  throw  away  all  your 
foolish  principles,  and  nonsense-propositions,  by  which  you 
use  to  be  tempted  and  persuaded  to  sin,  and  inform  your 
mind  with  wise  notices  and  sentences  of  God :   "  That  ye  put 

.off  concerning  the  old  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  ;  and  that  ye  put  on 

.the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ;''  which  is  an  excellent  description  of  re* 
pentance :  in  which  it  is  obseryable,  that  St.  Paul  uses  two 
words  more  to  express  the  greatness  and  nature  of  this 
change  and  conversion.    It  is, 

13.  lil.  "  A  new  creature ; — the  new  man ; — created  in 
righteousness :"  for  the  state  of  repentance  is  so  great  an 
alteration,  that  in  some  sense  it  is  greater  than  the  creation  * ; 
because  the  things  created  had  in  them  no  opposition  to  the 
power  of  God,  but  a  pure  capacity  obediential  ^ :  but  a  sinner 
hath  dispositions  opposite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  he  must 
unlearn  much,  before  he  can  learn  any  thing ;  he  must  die 
Jbefore  he  can  be  bom.  • 

Ntm  qoodomiqae  rail  mQUIam  finibui  exit, 
CoBtiasd  hoe  nen  eit  ilUw,  qaod  feit  Mte'. 

Our  sins,  the  body  of  sin,  the  spirit  of  uncleanness,  'the  old 
man  must  be  abolished,  mortified,  crucified,  buried  ;*  our  sins 
'  must  be  laid  away,'  we  must '  hate  the  garments  spotted 
with  the  flesh,'  and  our '  garments  must  be  whitened  in  the 
blood  of  the  lamb;'  our  '  hearts  must  be  purged  from  an  evil 
conscience,  purified  as  God  is  pure,'  that  is,  as  St  Paul  ex- 
presses it, '  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  denying 
(or  renouncing)  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  V 

14.  And  then  as  the  antithesis  or  consequient  of  this  is, 
when  we  have  laid  away  our  sin,  and  renounced  ungodliness ; 
'•  we  must  live  godly,  righteously,  and  soberly,  in  this  present 
world  ^ ;"  we  must  not  live  either  to  the  world,  or  to  ourselves, 
but  to  Christ :  "  Hie  dies  aliam  vitam  adfert,  alios  mores 

•  tU.  ill.  5.  Rom.  xii.  2.  Bph.  if.  2S.        «  Rph.  ii.  10.  iii.  9.  Joln,ui.  6. 
7  /am.  i.  18.  ■  Lacret.  1.  671. 

•  Jade.  Rev.  vn.  14.  Heb.  s.  tS,  fS.  Pttl.  I.  9.  f  Gor.  tiu  1.  1  John,  iil.  S. 
»  Gel.  ii.  to. 
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postulat  ^ ;"  our  mioiner  of  life  most  be  wholly  differing  from 
our  former  vanities^  so  that  the  life  which  we  now  live  in 
the  flesh,  we  must  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  is, 
according  to  his  laws  and  most  holy  discipline. 

16.  This  is  pressed  earnestly  upon  us  by  those  many 
precepts  of ''  obedience,  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  holy  Gos- 
pel, to  the  truth,  to  the  doctrine  of  iaith ;  of  doing  good, 
doing  righteousness,  doing  the  truth ;  serving  in  the  newness 
of  the  spirit ;  giving  our  members  up  as  servants  of  right- 
eousness unto  hpliness;  being  holy  in  all  conversation; 
following  after  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness ;  being  fol- 
lowers of  good  works ;  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  men ;  abhorring  evil,  and  cleaving  to  that  which 
is  good ;  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God ;  to  be  per- 
fect in  every  good  work,  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness; walking  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing; 
being  jQruitftil  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the. 
knowledge  of  God ;  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ^" 
TAfioc  and  rnr^iipcii/ulvoi  are  the  words  often  used,  'filled 
full,  and  perfect/ 

16.  To  the  same  purpose  is  it,  that  we  are  commanded 
to  "  live  in  Christ,  and  unto  God  * ;"  that  is,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  will,  and  by  their  rule,  and  to  their  glory,  and  in 
their  fear  and  love ;  called  by  St.  Paul, "  to  live  in  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God :  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  and  of  God  ;  to 
dwell  in  Christ,  and  to  abide  in  him;  to  walk  according  to 
the  commandments  of  God,  in  good  works,  in  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit ;  to  walk  in  light,  to  walk  with  God  ^;"  which 
was  said  of  Enoch :  of  whom  the  Greek  LXX.  read  iviiploniaE. 
w  d^,  ''he  pleased  God." — ^There  are  very  many  more  to. 
the  same  purposie.  For  with  great  caution  and  earnestness  the 
Holy  Scriptures  placed  the  duties  of  mankind  in  pvactice  and 
holiness  of  living,  and  removes  it  far  from  a  confidence  of  no- 
tion and  speculation.  "  Qui  feperjt,  et  docuerit,''  '  He  that 
doth  them,  and  teaches  them,'  shall  be  great  in  the  king- 
dom «;"  and,"  Why  do  you  call  me  '  Lord,  Lord,'  and  do  not 
the  things  I  say  to  you^?  and,  "Ye  are  my  firiends,  if  ye  do 

«  Aadr.  1.  S.  15. 

'Rum.  Ti.  17.   Acts,  vi.r.    1  Pet  it.  3.   Cpb.  ii.  3.   Jim.  i.  <t,  25.   1  John, 
iii.  t9.  Join,  Ui.  4.  1  John,  i.  6*  t  Cor.  vni.  tl.  GoL  i.  10.  1  Cor.  xr.  58. 
•  STiM-Ui.  18. 

''  Gal.  li.  fO,  t  Cor.  ii.  1.  1  Thea*.  i.  6.  JoIid,  ii.  6.  Bph.  ii.  10. 
9  NaU.  ▼.  19.  I*  Lvk;  w'u  46. 
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what  I  command  you '."    Ilplrov  ovv  firi  pi6vov  KokMiat  xptfT' 
rttivot>c>  aWi  koI  uvai*  ov  yap  to  Xtytfrdm,  aXXa  rh  klvm  fioKOr 
piov  iro(H .  "We  must  not  only  be  called  Christians,  but  be  so ; 
for  not  to  be  called,  but  to  be  so,  brings  us  to  felicity;"  that 
is,  since  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  the  life  of  repentance, 
whose  work  it  is,  for  erer  to  contend  against  sin,  for  ever, 
to  strive  to  please  God,  a  dying  to  sin,  a  living  to  Christ, — 
he  that  thinks  his  repentance  can  have  another  definition, 
or  is  completed  in  any  pther,  or  in  fewer  parts,  must  be 
of  another  religion  than  is  taught  by  Christ  and  his  holy 
apostles.     This  is  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  this  is  that 
state  of  excelAent  things  which  he  purchased  with  his  blood : 
and  as  '  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven/  so  there  is  no 
other  faith,  no  other  repentance, '  whereby  we  can  be  saved/ 
Upon  this  article  it  is  usual  to  discourse  of  sorrow  and 
contrition,  of  confession  of  sins,  of  making  amends,  of  self- 
affliction,  and  some  other  particulars :  but  because  they  are 
not  parts,  but  actions,  fruits,  and  significations,  of  repentance, 
I  have  reserved  them  for  their  proper  place.    Now  I  am  to 
apply  this  general  doctrine  to  particular  states  of  sin  and  sin- 
ners, in  the  following  chapters. 


SECTION    III. 

Descriptions  of  Repentance  taken  from  the  Holy  Scrq}tur€s. 

When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because  they 
have  sinned  against  thee :  if  they  pray  towards  this  place, 
and  confess  thy  name,  and  turn  from  their  sin  when  thoo 
afflictest  them :  then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the 
sin  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  that  thou  teach 
them  the  good  way  wherein  Uiey  should  walk,  and  give  rain 
upon  thy  land,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  people  for  an 
inheritance  ^ 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them 
that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  As 
for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in 
thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 

1  Jobo,  zr.  14.  k  IgBtt.  ad  HagMi.  >  1  Kingt,  rin.  35,  36. 
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laouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  t&e  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed, 
saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever°^. 

Again,  when  I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt  surely  die : 
if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right :  if  the  wicked '  restore  the  pledge,  give  again  that  he 
had  robbed,  walk  in  the  statutes  of  life  without  committing 
iniquity ;  he  shall  even  live»  he  shall  not  die.  None  of  his 
sins  that  he  hath  committed,  shall  be  mentioned  unto  him  ; 
be  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right;  he  shall  surely 
live". 

Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him» 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves 
to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  Qod  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Let  not;sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Neither 
yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
unto  sin ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  inBtniments  of 
righteousness  unto  God.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye 
became  the  servants  of  righteousness.  I  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh :  for  as 
ye  have  yielded  your  members  servants  to  uncleanness,  and 
to  iniquity  unto  iniquity,  even  so  now  yield  your  members 
servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness  »• 

Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the 
law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  an^ 
other,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that. we 
should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in  the 
flesh,  the  motions  of  sins  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work 
in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  we 
are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were 
held,  that  we  should  serve  in  the  newness  of  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter  K 

And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep :  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than 
when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand : 
let  us  therefore  cast  ofi*  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us 
put  on  the  armour  of  light.    Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the 

■  Iia.iui.  fO,  f  1.  "  Gzek.  xxxnu  14—16. 

«  Rom.  fi.  6.  11^13.  1&,  19.  ^  Rom.  ? ii.  4^6. 
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day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkennem»  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  pat  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to 
folfil  the  InsU  thereof i. 

Having  therefore  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  ns 
cleanse  ourselves  firom  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God*  For  godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but 
the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death.  For  behold,  this 
selfsame  thing  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort,  what 
carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  your- 
selves, yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  what  vehe- 
ment desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge  ?  In  all  things 
ye  have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter  ^ 

For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus 
judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  were  dead.  Therefore 
if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new*. 

That  ye  put  off*,  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts : 
and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind.  And  that  ye  put 
on  that  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness  K 

Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words :  for  because  of 
these  things,  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of 
disobedience.  Be  not  ye  therefore  partakers  with  them.  For 
ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord, 
walk  as  children  of  light.  For  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth.  Proving  what  is 
acceptable  unto  the  Lord :  and  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them*  See 
then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise : 
redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil.  Wherefore 
be  ye  not  unwise,  but  understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 
is-. 

If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  iriiich 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
earth.    For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hidden  with  Christ 

4  Rmb.  siiL  1 1—13.         '  f  Cor.  f  ii.  1. 10, 11.  •  f  Cm.  ▼.  15. 17. 

»  li^Wf.  IT.  2S->24.  "  Ephci.  T.  6^11.  15^17. 
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in  God.  Mortify  therefore  your  members^  whieh  are  upon 
the  earth ;  fornication^  nncleanness^  inordinate  affection,  evil 
concapiscence,  and  coyetousness,  which  is  idolatry.  But  now, 
ye  also  put  off  all  these,  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy, 
filthy  communication  out  of  your  mouth.  Lie  not  one  to 
another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds  ;  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him  '• 

For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly; 
in  this  present  world :  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works'. 

Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us :  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faiths  who  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  Follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord:  looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the 
grace  of  God,  lest  any  root  of  bitterness,  springing  up,  trouble 
you,  and  thereby  many  be  defiled  *. 

Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.^  Where- 
fore lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and 
receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to 
save  your  souls.  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  ownselves\ 

Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises,  that  by  these  you  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  tl^at  is  in  the  world 
through  lust.  And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to 
your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  jknowledge ;  and  to  know- 
ledge, temperance ;  and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  pa- 
s' Col.  ill.  1—5.  5.  8—10.  y  TH.  u.  11—14. 
»  H«b.  xii.  1,  3.  14, 15.  *  ian.i.  18.  21, 9t. 
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iience,  godUness ;  and  to  godliness,  brotberly»kindness ;  lUid 
to  brotherly-kindness,  eharily :  for  if  these  things  be  in  you 
and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barrea 
nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
But  he  that  lacketh  these  things,  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  far 
off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  waa  purged  from  his  old  sins  ^ 

Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  to  you  at 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  As  obedient  children,  not 
fashioning  yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your 
ignorance.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you,  is  holy,  so  be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation ;  because  it  is  written. 
Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holj^*^. 

Who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteous^ 
ness ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed  \ 

The  indispensable  Necessity  of  a  good  Life,  represented  in  the 

following  Scriptures, 

Whosocvbr  breaketh  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them, 
the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven*. 

And  why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say^? 

Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you*, 

I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  pi^sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  accept- 
able  unto  Qod,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be 
not  conformed  to  this  world :  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
that  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  *>. 

Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  : 
to  them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life.  Bat  muto 
them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  bat 
obey  unrighteousness;  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 

'  *  2  Pet.  t.  4—9.  c  1  Pet.  I.  1^)— 16.  *  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

•  MatL  T.  1:9.  f  hake,  vi.  46.  I  Joha,  xv.  14. 

^  Rom.  zii.  i,  2. 
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and  anguish^  upon  e^ery  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  th^ 
Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile  K 

Circun^cision  is  nothing,  and  uncircnmcision  is  nothing, 
but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God  ^. 

Therefore  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stead&st,  unmov* 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  K 

For  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  hay 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature  ^. 

For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircnmcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love^ 

For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  bath  before  ordained,  that  we  should 
walk  in  them ''. 

And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment :  that  ye  may  ap-» 
prove  things  that  are  excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and 
without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ :  being  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  whidi  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the. 
glory  and  praise  of  God  p. 

FurthermcNre  then  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  and  exhort 
you  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  as  ye  have  received  of  us  how  ye 
ought  to  walk,  and  to  please  God,  po  ye  would  abound  more 
and  more.  For  ye  know  what  commandments  we  gave  by. 
the  Lord  Jesus.  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sano* 
tification  "i. 

As  you  know  how  we  exhorted,  and  comforted,  and 
charged  every  one  of  you  (as  a  father  dotb  his  children) ;  that 
ye  should  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  unto  his 
kingdom  and  glory.  For  this  cause  also  thank  we  God  with- 
out ceasing,  because  when  ye  received  the  word  of  God, 
which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men, . 
but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the  word  of  God,  which  effectually 
worketh  also  in  you  that  believe  ^ 

How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge 
your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  •? 

And  having  a  high-priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us 

*  Rom.  ii.  6—9.  ^  1  C«ir.  vii.  19.         >  1  Cor.  xw.  53.  *  G«l.  vL  15. 

"  6d.  V.  6.  •  Hph.  ii.  10.  P  Plul.  L  9—11. 

«  i  Tbeu.  W.  1—3.     '  1  Tbest.  ii.  11—15.  •  Htb.  Ijl.  14. 
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draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurauce  of  fiiith,  bavrng 
our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  oar  bodies- 
washed  with  pure  water :  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
our  faith  without  wavering  (for  he  is  faithful  that  promised). 
And  let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to 
good  works.  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  but  exhorting  one  another, 
and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching.  For 
if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins ;  but 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion, which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised 
Moses's  law,  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses : 
Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  ^he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
Ck>d,and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith 
he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ^^ 

For  the  time  is  come,  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the 
house  of  Ood :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end 
be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  Ood"  i 

And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  him* 
self,  even  as  he  is  pure.  And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive 
of  him,  because  we  keep  his  commandments,  and  do  those 
things  which  are  pleasing  in  his  sight*. 

And  he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the 
endj  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations'. 

j1  penitential  Psalm,  collected  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets^ 

^AVE  mercy  upon  me,  O  Grod,.  according  to  thy  loving-kind* 
Qfiss :  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot 
out  my  transgressions. 

For  our  transgressions  are  multiplied  before  thee,  and 
our  sins  testify  against  us:  our  transgressioos  are  with  us^ 
and  as  for  our  iniquities,  we  know  them ; 

In  transgressing  and  lying  against  the  Lord,  and  depart-^ 
ing  aWiety  from  our  God,  speaking  oppression  and  revolt,  con- 
ceiving and  uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 

«  Heb.  %,  tl-— 39.  ■  1  PeL  it.  17. 

*  1  John,  iii.  3.  32.  T  Apoo.  ii.  9(k 
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Oar~  feet  have  run  to  evil,  oar  thoughts  vat  thoughts  of 
iniquity.  The  way  of  peace  we  have  not  known  :  we  have 
made  us  crooked  paths  ;  whosoever  goeth  therein,  shall  not 
know  peace.  •• 

Therefore  do  we  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity : 
for  brightness,  but  we  walk  in  darkness. 

Look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  from  the  habitation 
of  thy  holiness  and  of  thy  glory :  where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy 
strength,  the  sounding  of  Ihy  bowels,  and  of  Uiy  mercies  to* 
wards  me  ?  are  they  restrained  ? 

We  are  indeed  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteous- 
nesses are  as  filthy  rags :  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,  and 
our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away. 

But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father :  we  are  the  clay, 
and  thou  our  potter,  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand. 
Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord  ;  neither  remember  iniquity 
for  ever :  behold,  see,  we  beseech  thee,  we  are  thy  people. 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Redeemer :  thy  name  is  from  ever- 
lasting. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  governor  of  my  whole  life,  leave  me 
not  to  the  sinful  counsels  of  my  own  heart,  and  let  me  not 
any  more  fall  by  them.  Set  scourges  over  my  thoughts,  and 
the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  my  heart,  lest  my  ignorances 
increase,  and  my  sins  abound  to  my  destruction. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  God  of  my  life,  give  me  not  a  proud 
look,  but  tum^way  from  thy  servant  always  a  haughty 
mind. 

Turn  away  from  me  vain  hopes  and  concupiscence, 
and  thou  shalt  hold  him  up  that  is  always  desirous  to  serve 
thee. 

Let  not  the  greediness  of  the  belly,  nor  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  take  hold  of  me  :  and  give  not  thy  servant  over  to  an 
impudent  mind. 

There  is  a  word  that  is  clothed  about  with  death :  God 
grant  it  he  not  found  in  the  portion  of  thy  servant.  For  all 
such  things  shall  be  far  from  the  godly,  and  they  shall  not 
wallow  in  their  sins. 

Though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  make  them  white 
as  snow :  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  let  them  be  as 
wool. 
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For  I  am  ashamed  of  the  sins  I  hare  desired^  and  am  con* 
founded  for  the  pleasures  that  I  have  chosen. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days,  what  it  is  :  that  I  may.  know  how  frail  I  am^  and  that 
J  may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom. 

Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender  mercies  from  me,  O  Lord : 
let  thy  loving-kindness  gnd  thy  truth  continually  preserve 
me. 

For  innumerable  evils  have  compassed  me  about,  mine 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
look  up :  for  they  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  there- 
fore my  heart  failetbme. 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  though  mine  iniquities  testify  against 
me«  save  me  for  thy  name's  sake :  for  our  backslidings  are 
many,  we  have  sinned  grievously  against  thee. 

But  the  Lord  God  will  help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be 
confounded :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,  who  will  contend  with  me  i 
The  Lord  God  will  help  me,  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn 
me  i    I  will  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  my  God. 

O  let  me  have  this  of  thine  hand,  that  I  may  not  lie  dowii 
in  Borrow* 


St.  PauFs  Prayer  for  a  hofy  Life^ 

I. 

I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named, 
chat  he  would  grant  unto  me  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  ,the  in* 
Qer  man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  my  heart  by  faith ;  that 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  I  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and 
depth  and  height:  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knot^ledge,  and  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God,  through  the  same  our  most  blessed  Saviour  Jesus, 
Amen  '• 

>  Epb.  iii.  14»  &c. 
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The  Doxology. 

Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that 
worketh  in  us  :  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 
Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

11. 

O  most  gracious  God,  grant  to  thy  servant  to  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  thy  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  under- 
standing ;  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  to 
be  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increasing  in  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Strengthen  me,  O  God,  with  all  might,  according 
to  thy  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience,  and  long-suffering, 
and  joyfulness  :  so  shall  I  give  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who 
hath  made  me  meet  to  be  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen  *. 

lU. 

Now  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  perfect  what  is  lacking  in  my  faith,  direct  my  way 
unto  him,  make  me  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  towards 
all  men,  and  establish  my  heart  unblamable  in  holiness  be- 
fore God,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  his  saintd  \ 

IV. 

The  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  me  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  me  what  is  well-pleas- 
ing in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ|  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen  ^. 


A  penitential  Prayer. 
I. 

O  eternal  God,  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  revealed 
thyself  to  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus,  full  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion, merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in, 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 

»  Cgl.  i.  9»  &G.  k  1  Thefs.  ill.  11«  If.  «  Heb.  xiU,  f 0,  «1. 
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iDiquity*  and  transgression,  and  sin ;  be  pleased  to  effect 
these  thy  admirable  mercies  upon  thy  servant,  whom  thou 
bast  made  to  put  his  trust  in  thee.  I  know,  O  God,  that  I 
ain  vile  and  polluted  in  thy  sight ;  but  I  must  come  into  thy 
presence  or  I  die.  Thou  canst  not  behold  any  unclean  thingi 
and  yet,  unless  thou  lookest  upon  me,  who  am  nothing  but 
uncleanness,  I  shall  perish  mi^rably  and  eternally.  O  look 
upon  me  with  a  gracious  eye;  cleanse  my  soul  with  the 
blood  of  the  holy  Lamb ;  that  being  purified  in  that  holy 
stream,  my  sins  may  lose  their  own  foulness,  and  become 
white  as  snow  :  then  shall  the  leprous  man  be  admitted  to 
thy  sanctuary,  and  stand  before  the  throne  of  grace,  humble, 
and  full  of  sorrow  for  my  fault,  and  full  of  hope  of  thy  mercy 
and  pardon,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

II. 

0  illy  Ood,  thou  wert  reconciled  to  mankind  by  thy  own 
graciousness  and  glorious  goodness,  even  when  thou  didst 
find  out  so  mysterious  ways  of  redemption  for  us  by  sending 
Jesus  Christ ;  then  thou  didst  love  us,  and  that  holy  Lamb 
did  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  lie  before  thee  as  sacri- 
ficed and  bleeding ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came  to 
actuate  and  exhibit  what  thy  goodness  had  designed  and 
wrought  in  the  counsels  of  eternity.  But  now,  O  gracious 
Father,  let  me  also  be  reconciled  to  thee ;  for  we  continued 
enemies  to  thee,  though  thou  lovedst  us ;  let  me  no  longer 
stand  at  a  distance  from  thee,  but  run  unto  thee,  bowing  my 
will,  and  submitting'my  understanding,  and  mortifying  my 
affections,  and  resigning  all  my  powers  and  faculties  to  thy 
holy  laws,  that  thou  mayest  take  delight  to  pardon  and  to 
sanctify,  to  assist  thy  servant  with  thy  grace,  till  by  so  ex- 
cellent conduct,  and  so  unspeakable  mercy,  I  shall  arrive  to 
the  state  of  glory. 

III.  " 

O  blessed  Saviour  Jesus,  thou  hast  made  thyself  a  blessed 
peace-offering  for  sins,  thou  hast  procured  and  revealed  to  us 
Uiis  covenant  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins ;  and.  by 
the  infinite  mercies  of  the  Father,  and  the  death  and  inter- 
cession  of  the  Son,  we  stand  fair  and  hopeful  in  the  eye  of 
the  divine  compassion,  and  we  have  hopes  of  being  saved. 
O  be  pleased  to  work  thy  own  work  in  us.    The  grace  and 
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admiftsion  to  repentance  is  thy  ovrn  glorious  production^  thou 
fafuit  obtained  it  for  us  with  a  mighty  purchase :  but  then  be 
pleased  also  to  take  me  iui  to  partake  actually  of  this  glorious 
mercy.  Give  to  thy  servant  a  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  a  great 
displeasure  at  my  Own  folly  for  ever  having  provoked  thee  to 
anger ;  a  perpetual  watchfulness  against  it,  an  effective  re- 
solution against  all  its  tempting  instances/a  prevailing  strife, 
and  a  glorious  victory ;  that  the  body  of  sin  being  destroyed, 
I  may  never  any  more  serve  any  of  its  baser  interests ;  but 
that  by  a  diligent  labour,  and  a  constant  care,  I  may  approve 
myself  to  thee  my  Grod,  mindful  of  thy  covenant,  a  servant 
of  thy  will,  a  lover  of  thy  glory;  that  being  thy  minister  in 
a  holy  service,  I  may  be  thy  son  by  adoption  and  participa- 
tion of  the  glories  of  the  Lord  Jesus*  O  let  me  never  lie 
down  in  sin,  nor  rise  in  shame ;  but  be  partaker  both  of  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  out  Lord ;  that  my  imperfect 
and  unworthy  services  may,  by  passing  into  the  holiness  of 
thy  kingdom,  be  such  as  thy  servant  desires  they  should, 
and  fit  to  be  presented  unto  thee  in  the  perfect  holiness  of 
eternity,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


CHAP.  in. 

OF  THE  DISTINCTION  OP  SINS,  MORTAL  AND  VENIAL, 
IN  WHAT  SENSE  TO  BE  ADMITTED;  AND  HOW  THE 
SMALLEST  SINS  ARE  TO  BE  REPENTED  OF,  AND  EX- 
PIATED. 


SECTION     I. 

Men  have  not  been  satisfied  with  devising  infinite  retire- 
ments and  disguises  of  their  follies  to  hide  them  from  the 
world;  but,  finding  themselves  open  and  discerned  by  God, 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  means  of  escaping  from  that 
eye,  from  which  nothing  can  escape  .but  innocence,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  hid,  but  under  the  cover  of  mercy. 
For  besides  that  we  expound  the  divine  laws  to  our  own  pur- 
pose^  of  ease  and  ambition,  we  give  to  our  sins  gentle  cen- 
sures, and  adorn  them  with  good  words,  and  refuse  to  load 
them  with  their  proper  characters  and  punishments ;  and  at 
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last  at^  come  to  that  state  of  things,  that  since  we  cannot  aU 
low  to' ourselves  a  liberty  of  doing  every  sin,  we  have  distin** 
guished  the  question  of  sins  into  several  orders,  and  have 
taken  one  half  to  ourselves.  For  we  have  found  rest  to  our 
fancies  in  the  permissions  of  one  whole  kind,  having  distin- 
guished sins  into  '  mortal'  and '  venial'  in  their  own  nature  ^ 
that  is,  sins  which  may,  and  sins  which  may  not  be  done, 
without  danger;  so  that  all  the  difference  is,  diat  some  sins 
must  be  taken  heed  of^  but  others  there  are,  and  they  the 
most  in  number,  and  the  most  frequent  in  their  instances  and 
returns,  which  we  have  leave  to  commit,  without  being  af-^ 
frighted  with  the  fearful  noises  of  damnation;  by  which 
doctrine,  iniquity  and  confidence  have  much  increased  and 
grown  upon  the  ruins  and  declension  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  And  this  one  article  hath  almost  an  infinite  influence 
to  the  disparagement  of  religion  in  the  determination  of  cases 
of  conscience.  For  supposing  the  distinction  to  be  believed^ 
experience  and  certain  reason  will  evince,  that  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  prescribe  proper  limits  and  measures  to  the  several 
kinds ;  and  between  the  least  mortal,  and  the  greatest  venial 
sin,  no  man  is  able  with  certainty  to  distinguish :  and  there- 
fore (as  we  see  it  daily  happen,  and  in  every  page  written  by 
the  casuists)  men  call  what  they  please  venial,  take  what 
measures  of  them  they  like,  appoint  what  expiation  of  them 
they  fancy,  and  consequently  give  what  allowance  they  list 
to  those  whom  they  please  to  mislead.     For  in,  innumerable 
cases  of  conscience  it  is  oftener  required,  whether  a  thing  be 
venial  or  mortal,  than  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful ; 
and  as  purgatory  is  to  hell,  so  venial  is  to  sin,  a  thing  which 
men  fear  not,  because  the  main  stake  they  think  to  be  se- 
cured :  for  if  they  may  have  heaven  at  last,  they  care  not 
what  comes  between.    And  as  many  men  of  the  Roman  per- 
suasion will  rather  choose  purgatory,  than  suffer  here  an  in- 
considerable penance,  or  do  those  little  services  which  .them- 
selves think  will  prevent  it ;  so  they  choose  venial  sins,  and 
hug  the  pleasures  of  trifles,  warming  themselves  at  fantastic 
fires,  and  dancing  in  the  light  of  the  glow-worms;  and  they 
love  them  so  well,  that  rather  than  quit  those  little  things, 
they  will  suffer  the  intolerable  pains  of  a  temporary  hell ;  for 
so  they  believe :  which  is  the  testimony  of  a  great  evil  and  a 
mighty  danger ;  for  it  gives  testimony,  that  little  sina  can  be 
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bejored  passiofiately,  and  therefore  can  minister  sDch  a  de- 
light as  is  thought  a  price  great  enough  to  pay  for  the  suf- 
ferance of  temporal  evils^  and  purgatory  itself, 

3.  But  the  evil  is  worse  yet,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice. 
For  in  tlie  decision  of  very  many  questions, .  the  answer  is. 
It  is  a  venial  sin ;  that  is,  though  it  be  a  sin,  yet  there  is  in 
it  no  danger  of  losing  the  favour  of  God  by  that,  but  you  may 
do  it,  and  you  may  do  it  again  a  thousand  thousand  times ; 
and  '*  all  the  venial  sins  of  the  world  put  together,  can  never 
do  what  one  mortal  sin  can,  that  is,  make  God  to  be  your 
enemy:"  bo  Bellarmine  expressly  affirms^.  But  because 
there  are  many  doctors  who  write  cases  of  conscience,  and 
ther^  is  no  measure  to  limit  the  parts  of  this  distinction 
(for  that  which  is  not  at  all,  cannot  be  measured),  the  doctors 
differ  infinitely  in  their  sentences;  some  calling  that  mortal 
which  others  call  venial  (as  you  may  see  in  the  little  summa- 
ries of  Navarre  and  Emanuel  S&) ;  the  poor  souls  of  the  laity, 
and  the  vulgar  clergy  who  believe  what  is  told  them  by  the 
authors  or  confessors  they  choose  to  follow,  must  needs  be 
in  infinite  danger,  and  the  whole  body  of  practical  divinity,  in 
which  the  life  of  religion  and  of  all  our  hopes  depends,  shall 
be  rendered  dangerous  and  uncertain,  and  their  confidence 
shall  betray  them  unto  death. 

4.  To  bring  relief  to  this  state  of  evil,  and  to  establish 
aright  the  proper  grounds  and  measures  of  repentance ;  I 
s^all  first  account  concerning  the  difference  of  sins,  and  by 
what  measures  they  are  so  differenced.  2.  That  all  sins  are 
of  their  own  nature  punishable  as  God  please,  even  with  the 
highest  expressions  of  his  anger.  3.  .By  what  repentance 
they  are  cured,  and  pardoned  respectively. 


SECTION    II. 
Of  the  Difference  of  Sins,  and  their  Measures. 

6.  I.  Sins  are  not  equal,  but  greater  or  less  in  their  princii* 
pie  as  well  as  in  their  event.    It  was  one  of  the  errors  of 

*  Lib.  t,  de  amiss,  gnliie,  otp.ld.  se«t.  ulUruni  «st.  > 
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Joviahn,  which  he  learned  from  the  school  of  the  Stoics, 
that  all  aios  are  alike  grievous ; 


Cim  dieu  9i&e  par«t  ret 


l^lrtl  ktroeiaiiiy  et  ntgiui  ptrrt  minerii 
FalM  rteigmwn  liniiU  to,  ti  tibi  ivgwan 
Fmttiltaatko«iiiM«» 

For  they  supposed  an  absolute  irresistible  fate  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things ;  and  therefore  what  was  equally  neces- 
sary, was  equally  culpable,  that  is,  not  at  all :  and  where  men 
have  no  power  of  choice,  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  they  choose  what  they  do,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  laws,  or  sins  against  them.  To  which  they  adding 
that  all  evils  are  indifferent,  and  the  event  of  things,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  had  no  influence  upon  the  felicity  or  infelicity 
of  man,  they  could  neither  be  differenced  by  their  cause,,  or 
by  their  effect;  the  first  being  necessary,  and  the  latter  in- 
different. Against  this  I  shall  not  need  to  oppose  many  ar- 
guments ;  for  though  this  follows  most  certainly  from  their 
doctrine,  who  teach  an  irresistible  decree  of  God  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things  and  actions ;  yet  they  that  own  the  doc- 
trine disavow  the  consequent ;  and  in  that,  are  good  Christians, 
but  ill  logicians.  But  the  article  is  sufficiently  cleared  by 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  case  of  Judas,  whose 
sin  (as  Christ  told  Pilate)  was  '  the  greater,'  because  he  had 
not  power  over  him  but  by  special  concession ;  in  the  case  of 
*  the  servant  that  knows  his  master's  will,  and  does  it  not  V 
in  the  several  condemnations  of  the  degrees'  and  expressions 
of  anger  in  the  instances  of  Raca,  and  Ma>p€,  '  Thou  vain 
man,'  or  'Thou  fool :'  by  this,  comparing  some  sins  to  gnats, 
and  some  to  camels :  and  in  proportibn  to  these,  there  are 
v-oAXol  irXiryo}  in  St.  Luke, '  many  stripes ;'  a  fjuuZov  Kptfui  in 
St.  James, '  a  greater  condemnation.'  Thus  to  rob  a  church 
is  a  greater  sin  than  to  rob  a  thief;  to  strike  a  father  is  a 
higher  impiety  than  to  resist  a  tutors  to  oppress  a  widow  is 
clamorous,  and  calls  aloud  for  vengeance,  when  a  less  re- 
pentance will  vote  down  the  whispering  murmurs  of  a  trifling 
injury,  done  to  a  fortune  that  is  not  sensible  of  smaller  di- 
minutions. 

*  • 

*  Horn.  lenn.  1.  1.  nt.  3.  If  1.  '  Mali.  x&iii.S4.  I^ke,  ? i.  41. 

•  Ira  fesloMi  mt :  odia«i  vcr&  trabt.  Aof  . 
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Nee  ▼iooet  ntio  hoe,  tantaiidos  at  peoeei  Idamqae 
Qttj  teneros  o«olet  alieni  fregcrit  borti, 
Et  qoi  Doctnraai  Divibn  iiaora  legerit. 

He  is  a  greater  criminal  that  steals  the  chalice  from  a  charch, 
than  he  that  takes  a  few  coleworts,  or  robs  a  garden  of  oa- 
cumbers.  But  this  distinction  and  difference  is  by^  something 
that  is  extrinsical  to  the  action,  the  greatness  of  the  mischief 
or  the  dignity  of  the  person ;  according  to  that, 

Omne  animi  Yitiom  tanto  eonspeetiai  io  se 
Crimen  habet,  qaanto  m^jor,  qui  pecoat,liabetar^« 

6.  II.  But  this,  when  it  is  reduced  to  its  proper  cause^  is, 
because  such  greater  «ins  are  complicated ;  they  are  com- 
monly two  or  three  sins  wrapped  together,  as  the  unchastity 
of  a  priest,  is  uncleanness  and  scandal  too:  adultery  is  worse 
than  fornication,  because  it  is  unchastity  and  injustice,  and 
by  the  fearful  consequents  of  it,  is  mischievous  and  unchari* 
table. 

Et  qiMM  Eaphraleti,  et  qiiaa  mihi  midt  Oronlei, 
Me  eapiaat ;  Nolo  fbrta  pvdiea  tori. 

So  sacrilege  is  theft  and  impiety.  And  Apicius  killing  him- 
self, when  he  supposed  his  estate  would  not  maintain  his 
luxury,  was  not  only  a  self-murderer,  but  a  gluttonous  per«- 
son  in  his  death : 

Nil  est,  Apiei,  te  gulosiaa  ftotamt* 

So  that  the  greatness  of  sins  is  in  most  instances  by  e)cteii« 
sioa  and  accumulation ;  that  as  he  is  a  greater  sinner  who 
sins  often  in  the  same  instance,  than  he  that  sins  sekl6m';  so 
is  he  who  sins  such  sins  as  are  complicated  and  entangled, 
like  the  twinings  of  combitiing  serpents.  And  this  appears 
to  be  so,  because  if  we  take  single  sins,  as  uncleannetfs  and 
theft,  no  man  can  tell  which  is  the  greater  sin  ;  neither  ccm 
they  be  differenced  but  by  something  that  is  besides  the 
nature  of  the  action  itself.  A  thought  of  theft,  abd  an  itt" 
dean  thought,  have  nothing  by  which  they  can  excel  ^ch 
other;  but  when  you  clothe  them  with  the  dress  of  adtiVe 
circumstances,  they  grow  greater*  or  less  respiectively  ;  be- 
cause then  two  or  three  sins  are  put  together,  and  get  a  niiPr 
name. 

7.  III.  There  is  but  one  way  more,  by  which  dins  c&n 

»»  Jut.  8. 140.  «  Mart,  3.  Jt.  5. 
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get  or  lose  degrees,  and  that  is  the  different  proportions  of 
our  affections.    This  indeed  relates  to  Ood  more  immediate- 
ly, and  by  him  alone  is  judged ;  but  the  former  being  invest- 
ed with  material  circumstances,  can  be  judged  by  men :  but 
all  that  God  reserves  for  his  own  portion  of  the  sacrifice,  is 
tile  heart ;  that  is,  our  love  and  choice ;  and  therefore  the 
degrees  of  love  or  hatred,  is  that  measure  by  which  God 
makes  differing  judgments  of  them.    For  by  this  it  is,  that 
little  sins  become  great,  and  great  sins  become  little.    If  a 
Jew  had  maliciously  touched  a  dead  body  in  the  days  of 
Easter,  it  had  been  a  greater  crime,  than  if  in  the  violence  of 
his  temptation  he  had  unwillingly  willed  to  commit  an  act  of 
fornication.    He  that  delights  in  little  thefts,  because  they 
are  breaches  of  God's  laws,  or  bums  a  prayer-book,  because 
he  hates  religion,  is  a  greater  criminal  than  he  that  falls  into 
a  material  heresy  by  an  invisible  or  less  discerned  deception: 
secure  but  to  God  your  affections,  and  he  will  secure  your 
innocence  or  pardon  ;  for  men  live  or  die  by  their  own  mea- 
sures.    If  a  man  spits  in  the  face  of  a  priest  to  defy  religion, 
or  shaves  the  beard  of  an  ambassador  to  disgrace  the  prince 
(as  it  happened  to  David's  messengers),  his  sin  is  greater 
than  if  he  killed  the  priest  in  his  own  just  defence;  or  shot 
the  ambassador  through  the  heart,  when  he  intended  to  strike 
a  lion.     For  every  negligence,  every  disobedience,  being 
aeainst  charity  or  the  love  of  God,  by  interpretation ;  this 
fiuperaddition  of  direct  malice  is  open  enmity  against  him ; 
and  therefore  is  more  severely  condemned  by  him,  who  sees 
eFery  thought,  and  degrees  of  passion  and  affection.   For  the 
increase  of  malice  does  aggravate  the  sin,  just  as  the  com- 
plication of  material  instances.    Every  degree  of  malice  be- 
ing, as  distinct  and  conlmensurate  a  sin,  as  any  one  external 
instance  that  hath  a  name ;  and  therefore  many  degrees  of 
malice  combine  and  grow  greater  as  many  sins  conjoined  in 
one  fiction,  they  differ  only  in  nature,  not  in  morality;  just 
as  a  great  number  and  a  great  weight :  so  that,  in  effect,  all 
sins  are  differenced  by  complication  only,  that  is,  either  of 
the  external  or  the  internal  instances* 

8.  IV.  Though  the  negligence  or  the  malice  be  naturally 
equal,  yet  sometimes  by  accident  the  sins  may  be  unequal, 
no^  only  in  the  account  of  nisn,  but  also  before  God  too ; — 
bat  it  is  upon  the  account  of  both  the  former.     It  is  when 
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the  material  effect  being  different  npon  men,  Ck>d  hath  miA 
greater  caution  secured  such  interests.  So  that  by  interpret 
tation  the  negligence  is  greater,  because  the  care  was  with 
greater  earnestness  commanded ;  or  else  because  in  such 
cases  the  sin  is  complicated :  for  such  sins  which  do  most 
mischief,  have,  besides  their  proper  malignity,  the  evil  of  un* 
charitableness,  or  hating  our  brother.  In  some  cases  God 
requires  one  hand,  and  in  others  both.  Now  he  that  puta 
but  one  of  his  fingers  to  each  of  them,  his  negligence  is  in 
nature  the  same,  but  not  in  value ;  because  where  more  is  re* 
quired,  the  defect  was  greater.  If  a  man  be  equally  careless 
of  the  life  of  his  neighbour's  son,  and  his  neighbour's  cock, 
although  the  will  or  attendance  to  the  action  be  naturally 
equal,  that  is,  none  at  all,  yet  morally,  and  in  the  divine  ae» 
count,  they  differ,  because  the  proportions  of  duty  and  oblii- 
gation  were  different,  and  therefore  more  ought  to  have  been 
put  upon  the  one  than  upon  the  other:  just  as  he  is  equally 
clothed,  that  wears  a  single  garment  in  summer  and  winter, 
but  he  is  not  equally  warm,  unless  he,  that  wears  a  silk  man* 
tie  when  the  dog-star  rages,  claps  on  furs  when  the  cold 
north-star  changes  the  waters  into  rocks. 

9.  V.  Single  sins,  done  with  equal  affection  or  disaffec* 
tion,  do  not  differ  in  degrees  as  they  relate  to  Ood,  but  in 
themselves  are  equally  prevarications  of  the  divine  com* 
mandment.  As  he  tells  a  lie  that  says  the  moon  is  four* 
square,  as  great  as  he  that  says  there  were  but  thre^ 
apostles,  or  that  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  man :  and  as  every 
lie  is  an  equal  sin  against  truth  \  so  every  sin  is  an  equal 
disobedience  and  recession  from  the  rule.  But  some  lies 
are  more  against  charity,  or  justice,  or  religpon,  than  others 
are,  and  so' are  greater  by  complication;  but  against  trutH 
they  are  all  equally  opposed :  and  so  are  all  sins  contrary 
to  the  commandment.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  saying  ^  of 
St.  Basil :  "  Prim6  enim  scire  illud  convenit,  differentiam  mi* 
norum  et  majorum  nusquam  in  Novo  Testamento  reperiri; 
Siquidem  una  est  et  eadem  sententia  adversus  qu»libet  pec- 
cata,  cum  Dominus  dixerit, '  Qui  facit  pecoatum,  servus  est 
peccatt :'  et  item,  *  Sermo  quern  loquutus  sum  vobis,  ille 

k  Nlbil  invenieii  reotios  recto,  non  ma^s  qnhn  rerins  rero,  qaim  temptfnto  tern- 
peratiat ;  oraoit  in  modo  est  viriat :  nodnt  oerta  nootoni  ett  OoQtUoUa  mt»  M«t 
qu6  procodftt,  DOB  m^git  qoim  fidooia,  aot  Tcritas,  aol  fid«i«  Sea. 

'  In  ragal.  brerior. 
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judicfibit  earn  in  noTisaimo  die :'  et  Johannes  vociferans 
dicat. '  Qui  contumaxest  in  filium,  non  videlMt  vitam  eter- 
nam ;  sed  ira  dei  manet  super  eum  :*  cum  contumacia  non 
in  diBcrimine  peccatorum,  sed  in  Tiolatione  prcecepti  positam 
habeat  fiituri  supplicii  deniinciaiionem  :*'  *'  The  difference 
of  gre^t  and  little  sins  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  One  and  the  same  sentence  is  against  all  sins ; 
our  Lord  sayings  '  He  that  doth  sin,  is  the  serrant  of  sin ;' 
wd, '  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that  shall  judge  you  in 
the  last  day  ;*  and  John  crieth  out,  saying,  '  He  that  is  diso- 
bedient to  the  Son,  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him :'  for  this  contumacy  or  disobedience 
does  not  consist  in.  the  difference  of  sins,  but  in  the  viola- 
tton  of  the  divine  law ;  and  for  that  it  is  threatened  with 
eternal  pain."  But  besides  these  arguments  from  Scrips 
ture,  he  adds  an  excellent  reason.:  ''  Prorsus  autem  si  id 
pobis  permittitur,  ut  in  peccatis  hoc  magnum,  illud  exigunm 
ftppellemus,  invicto  argumento  jconcluditur  magnum  uni* 
cuique  esse  illud,  a  quo  quisque  superatur :  contraque  exi* 
guum,  quod  unusquisque  ipse  superat.  Ut,  in  atbletis,  qui 
vioit  fortis  est ;  qui  autem  victus  est,  imbecillior  eo  unde 
victus  est,  quisque  ilte  sit  :**  '*  If  it  be  permitted  that  men 
shall  call  this  sin  great,  and  that  sin  little ;  they  will  con« 
qlude  that  to  be  great  which  was  too  strong  for  them  ;  and 
that  to  be  little  which  Aey  can  master.  As  an^ong  cham- 
pions, he  is  the  strongest,  tiiat  gets  the  victory •"< — ^And  tboi, 
upon  this  account,  no  sin  is  venial  that  a  man  commits ; 
because  that  is  it  which  hath  prevailed  upon,  and  mastered 
all  his  strengths. 

10.  The  instance  is  great  whatsoever  it  be  thai  God 
hath  chosen  for  our  obedience.  To  abstain  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree>  not  to  gather  sticks  or  dew  after  a  certain  hour, 
not  to  touch  the  curtains  of  liie  ark, .  not  to  uncover  our 
lather's  shame,  all  is  one  as  to  God ;  for  ther^  is  nothing  in 
all  our  doty  that  can  add  aqy  moments  to  his  felicity,  but 
by  what  he  please  he  is  to  try  our  obedience.  Let  no  man» 
therefore,  despise  a  sin,  or  be  bold  to  plead  for  it,  as  Lot  for 
Zoar ;  "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?'  For  no  man  can  say  it  is 
little,  if.  God  hath  chosen  the  commandment  which  the  sin 
tran^resses,  as  an  instrument  of  his  glorification  and  oar 
felicity.    Disobedience  is  the  formality  of  siu ;  and  since  the 
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ittstance  or  the  matter  of  sio  is  all  ode  to  God,  no  also  is*  the 
dieobedieDce.  The  result  of. this  consideration  is  this:  L 
That  no  man  should  indulge  to  himself  the  sihaUest  sin,  be* 
cause  it  is  equally  against  God  as  the  greatest :  and  though 
accidentally  it  may  come  not  to  be  so  exacted,  yet.of  itself 
it  may,  and  God  is  just  if  he  does.  2.  There  is  no  sin,,  but 
if  God  enters  into  judgment  with  us,  he  may  justly  sentence 
us  for  *]t  to  the  portion  of  accursed  spirits.  For  if  for  way, 
then  for  all,  there  being  (as  to  him)  no  difierence.  But  these 
things  are  to  be  proved  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION   III. 


Thai  all  Sins  afe  puni^fuible  a$  Gad  please,  even  with  the 

Pains  of  Hell. 

IL  I.  In  the  aggravation  of  sins,  the  injured  person  is  as 
considerable  as  any  other  circumstance.  He  that  smites  a 
prince,  he  that  fires  a  temple,  he  that  rails  upon  the  Bible« 
he  that  pcAutes  the  sacraments, — ^makes  every  sin  to  be  a 
load :  and,  therefore,  since  every  sin  is  i^ainst  God,  it  ought 
ilot  to  be  called  little,  unless  God  himself  should  be  little 
esteemed.  And  since  men  visually  give '  this  account,  that 
God  punishes  a  transient  sin  with  an  immortal  pain,  because 
though  the  action  is  finite,  yet  it  was  against  an  infinite 
God ;  we  may,  upon  the  same  ground,  esteem  it  just,  that 
even  for  the  smallest  sin,  Gk>d,  in  the  rigour  of  his  justice, 
ean  exact  the  biggest  calamity.  For  an  act  of  murder,  or  a 
whole  year  of  adultery,  hath  no  nearer  proportion  to  an^te^- 
nity  of  pains,  than  one  sinful  thought  hath :  for  greater  dr 
less  are  no  approachee  towards  infinite ;  for  between  them 
bothi  and-  what  isjnfinite,  the  distance  is  equally  infinite.  - 
•  12.^  II.  In  the  distinction-  of  sins,  mortal  and  venial,  the 
doctors  of  the  Roman  church  define  venial  sins  to  be  such 
which  can  consist  with  the  love  of  Gk>d,  which  never  destroy 
or  lessen  it '^;  in  the  very  definition,  supposing  that  thing 
whichis  most  of  all  in  question ;  and  the  ground  of  the  defi- 

"  '  ■  Vtmalia  peocttt,  ts  eonsaiMi  ommnn  tkcologorum,  ut^tn  follont  MqiiS  MNHk 
«Dt  habitaa  eariutit,  ted  •olam  Actom  et  for? orem  ejof  impediaBl.  BtUaim.  d« 
•SHii.  grmt.  o.  13.  iceU«lltr«B  Ml. 
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nition  is  nothing  but  the  analogy  and  proportion  of  the  in* 
tercouTsea  and  naages  of  men,  who,  for  a  small  offence,  do  noi 
negle<^t  or  cast  aivay  the  endearments  of  an  old  friend  ^ :  of 
which  when  I  hare  given  account,  I  suppose  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  the  question  is  removed*  Against  this,  there- 
fore, I  oppose  this  proposition, — the  smallest  sins  are  de« 
etructive  of  our  friendship  with  God. — For  although  God's 
mercies  are  infinite  and  glorious,  and  he  forgives  millions 
to  us  that  grudge  to  remit  the  trifles  of  our  brother;  and 
therefore,  whatsoever  we  can  suppose  a  man  will  forgive  to 
his  friend,  that  and  much  more,  infinitely  more,  may  we  ex- 
pect from  the  treasuresof  his  goodness  and  mercy;  yet  our 
present  consideration  is,  not  what  we  can  expect  from  God's 
mercy,  but  what  is  the  just  demerit  of  our  sins ;  not  what 
he  will  forgive,  but  what  he  may  juntly  exact;  not  what  are 
the  measures  of  pardon,  but  what  are  the  accounts  of  his  jus- 
tice :  for  though  we  have  hopes  upon  other  reckonings,  yet 
vpon  the  account  even  of  our  smallest  sins,  we  have  oothiAg 
but  fear  and  sadder  expectations.  For  we  are  not  to  account 
the  measures  and  rules  of  our  friendship  with  Grod,  by  the 
^asin^ss  and  ignorance,  by  the  necessities  and  usual  com- 
pliances of  men«    For, 

13,  I,  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  usual  accounts  of  men 
i^me  things  are  permitted,  which  are  not  so  in  the  accounta 
^  God.  All  sorts  of  ignorance  use  to  lessen  a  fault  amongst 
9ien,but  before  God  som^  sorts  of  ignorance  dp  aggravate ; 
9uph  as  is  tt^e  voluntary  and  malicious,  which  is  the  worst 
^ort  otf  Y^ncible*  Not  Uiat  men  do  not  esteem  him  vicioua 
%nd  unworthy  who  inquires  not  for  fear  he  should  know,  but 
because  men  oftentimes  are  not  competent  judges  whether 
^ey  do  or  no. 

14.  II.  Because  men  know  not  by  what  purpose  their 
tieighbours'  action  is  directed,  and  therefor^  reckon  only  by 
tjb^  next  and  most  apparent  cause,  not  by  the  secret  and  most 
Operative  and  effective. 

15^  III.  Because  by  the  laws  of  charity  we  are  boupd  ta 
think  the  best,  to  expound  things  fairly,  to  take  up  things  by. 
the  easier  handle;  there  being  left  foi;  us  no  other  security, 
of  not  being  confounded  by  mutual  censures,  judgments,  and 
inflictions,  but  by  being  restrained  on  the  surer  side  of  cha- 

■  Idem  ib.  cap.  11.  seol.  quartan  Mrgnai. 
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*rity,  on  which  the  errors  of  men  are  not  judged  criminal  and 
mtschieVonSy  as  on  the  other  side  they  are.    Bat  Gt>d  knows 
the  hearts  of  men,  their  litde  obliquities  and  intricate  turn- 
ings, every  propensity  and  secret  purpose,  what  malice  is 
ingredient,  and  what  error  is  idvincible,  and  how  much  is  fit 
to  be  pitied,  and  therefore  what  may  justly  be  exacted.    For 
ihere  are  three  several  ways  of  judgment,  according  to  the 
aereral  capacities  of  the  judges*     First,  the  laws  of  men 
judge  only  by  the  events  or  material  action,  and  meddle  not  at 
all  with  the  purpose,  but  where  it  is  opened  by  an  active  sign. 
He  that  gives  me  a  thousand  pounds  to  upbraid  my  poverty, 
or  with  a  purpose  to  feed  my  crimes,  is  not  punishable  by 
law, — ^bot  he  that  takes  from  me  a  thousand  shillings,  though 
Secretly  he  means  to  give  it  to  my  needy  brother.  Because  as 
in  the  estimation  of  men  nothing  is  valuable  but  what  does 
them  good  or  hurt;  so  neither  can  their  laws  and  tribunals 
receive  testimony  of  any  thing  bpt  what  is  seen  or  felt.  And 
thus  it  is  also  in  the  measures  of  sins.  To  break  order  in  a  day 
of  battle,  is  but  a  disorder;  and  so  it  is  to  break  order  at  St. 
George's  show,  at  a  training,  or  in  a  procession ;  and  yet  that 
is  punished  with  death,  this  with  a  cudgel ;  the  aptness  to 
mischief,  and  the  evil  consequent,  being  in  human  judicato- 
ries the  only  measures  of  judgment :  men  feel  the  effects, 
and  the  laws  do  judge  accordingly.    2.  In  the  private  judg- 
ihents  of  men,  mercy  must  interpose ;  and  it  can  oftener  than 
ih  the  public  t  becaiS^e  in  the  private  intercourses  of  men, 
there  is  a  sense,  and  can  be  a  consideration  of  particulars, 
itnd  little  accidents  and  significations  of  things,  and  some 
purposes  may  be  privately  discerned,  which  cannot  publicly 
be  proved.    He  that  went  to  help  his  friend  out  of  a  river, 
and  pulled  his  arm  out  of  joint,  was  excuised  by  the  wronged 
preserved  person :  the  evil  accident  was  taken  off  by  the 
piousr  purpose :  but  he  that,  to  dishonour  his  friend,  throws 
tii  glass  of  wine  in  hifif  face,  and  says  he  did  it  in  sport,  may 
be  judged  by  his  purpose,  Hot  by  his  pretence;  because  the 
pretence  can  be  confuted  by  the  observation  of  little  circum- 
flftances  and  adherences  of  the  action,  which  yet  peradventure 
cannot  legally  be  proved.    **  Alitor  leges,  alitor  philosophi 
toUunt  astutias :  leges,  quatenus  tenere  manu  res  possunt ; 
philosophi,  quatenus  ratione  et  intelligentili  :'*  "  Laws  regard 
the  great  materialities  of  obedience,  the  real,  sensible  effect. 
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But  wise  meiif  philosophers*  andprirate  judges,  take-io  Ite 
accounts  of  accidental  moments  and  incidences  to  the  action,'^ 
said  Cicero  ^  But,  3.  Qfiifs  judgiaent  is  otherwise  yet ; 
for  he  alone  can  tell  the  affection,  and  aU  that  which  bad  se^ 
cret  influence  into  the  event:  and  therefore  he  can  judge 
by  what  is  seciel,  by  the.  purpoi»  and  heart,  'which  is  indeed 
the  only  way  of  doing  exact  jx»tice.  From  hence  it  f<^ows» 
that  what  ought  not  to  dissolve  the  friendship  of  mail,  mi^ 
yet  justly  dissolve  our  friendship  with  Ood*  for  be  takes  othet 
measures  than  men  may  or  can.    .  • 

16.  IV.  Because  oHences  against  Oodmay be  avoided ;  buf 
it  is  not  so  in  our  intercourses  with  men;  for  God  hath  told  ua 
plainly  what  is  our  duty,  what  he  expects,  what  will  please 
and  what  will  displease  him :  but  men  are  often  govern^  by 
chance ;  and  that  which  pleases  them  to-day,  diall  provoke 
them  to-morrow ;  and  the  next  day  yon  shall  be  their  enemy» 
for  that  for  which,  three  days  ago,  they  paid  you  thanks. 

17.  V.  If  men  exact  little  things,  it  becomes  their  own 
case ;  for  we  sin  against  our  brother  and  need  his  pardon : 
and  therefore 

Htafi  TeslMi  petimisqiM  dttoasqoa  vieissiai ; 

We  give  and  ask  pardon ; 

Dft  ilk  T«Biam  facSe,  eai  remi  est  opaf : 

^  ■        •  . 

But  we  never  found  iniquity  in  God,  or  injustice  in  the  Most 
High,  and  therefore  he  that  is  innocent  may  throw  a  stone  at 
the  criminal: 

18.  VI.  God  hath  in  the  smallest  instance  leftus  without 
excuse;  for  he  hath  oftai  warned  us  of  small  offences.  He 
hath  told  us  their  danger.  '  He  that  despiteth  littte  things, 
shall  perish  by-  little  and  little/ — He  bath  told  us,  they  as- 
perse us  with  a  mighty  guilt ;  '  for  he  thatofifends  in  one 
commandmmt,  is  guilty  of  all/  He  hath  told  us,  that  we 
are  not  certaisiy  excused,  though  our '  eonsoience  do  not 
manifestly  accuse  us  $  for  so  Su  Paul ;  ''  I  am  not  h^eby 
justified,  for  God  is  greater  than  my  conscience."  He  hath 
threatened  loss  of  heaven  to  him  that  is  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  one,  K$v  IkaxloTi^v, "  though  of  the  least  of  these  com- 
mandments" (ra6r«iv, '  these'  which  Christ  hath  reckoned  in 
his  sermon,  where  fett^s  are  laid  upon  thoughts  and  words), 

•die.  lib.  9« 
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**  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom/'  that  is,  he  shall 
1)6  quite  shut  out :  for '  minimus'  here  is  as  much  as  '  nullus ;' 
'minimus  vocabitur/  that  is,  'Ihinimi  eestimabitur/  *  he  shall 
not  be  esteemed  at  all'  in  the  accounts  of  doomsday  mercy, 
<y  T^  ftvra  n^v  ava^aaiv  atroKaraeriaei,  iv  p  ylvaxu  koXo^o- 
fUwov  n  mi  do^Zojjilvwv  i  Sialptme,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
doomsday  book,  "  where  there  shall  be  a  discerning  of  them 
who  shall  be  glorified,  from  them  that  are  to  be  punished  p." 
And  this,  which  is  one  of  the  severest  periods  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, can  by  no  arts  be  turned  aside  from  cbnclnding  fully 
in  this  question.  BcUarmine^  says  it  means  only  to  con« 
demn  those,  who  by  false  doctrines  corrupt  these  severe  pre* 
cepts,  and  teach  men  as  the  Pharisees  did  of  old ;  not  all 
those  who  break  them  themselves,  if  they  teach  others  to 
keep  (hem.  ''  He  that  breaks  one  of  these,  and  shall  teach 
men  so  to  do ;"  so  are  the  words  of  Christ.  Bat  it  is  a 
known  thing  that  kuX  is  oftentimes  iised  for  ^ ;  "  He  that  breaks 
one  of  these,  or  shall  teach  others."  The  words  were  spoken 
to  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  who  were  to  teach  these  doc* 
trines  icor'  ifiriramv  *  exactly  as  Christ  preached  them ;'  but 
without  per^dventure  they  were  also  intended  to  all  the 
church :  and  the  following  words,  and  the  whole  analogy  of 
the  adjoined  discourse,  make  it  clear  to  every  observing 
leader ;  and  the  words  plainly  say  this, '  He  that  shall  break  one 
of  these  leait, commandments,'  and  'He  that  shall  teach  men 
so,'  each  of  them  '  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom.' 
— ^But,  ^.  Why  did  our  blessed  Lord  so  severely  threaten 
those  that  should  teach  others  to  break  any  of  these  severe 
commandments  by  false  interpretation,  but  only  because  it 
was  so  necessary  for  all  to  keep  them  in  the  true  sense,  and 
go  fearful  a  thing  to  any  to  break  them  ?  3.  Those  who  preach 
severe  doctrines  to  others»  and  touch  them  hot  with  one  of 
their  fingers,  are  guilty  of  that  which  Christ  reproved  in  the 
Pharisees ;  and  themselves  shall  be  castaways,  while  they 
preach  to  others :  so  that  the  breaking  it  by  disobedience  is 
damnable,  as  well  as  die  breaking  it  by  false  interpretation : 

OdI  bominei  igsavft  optrkf  philosophy  •eBt«Dli&, 
Qai  iibi  leiniUm  ooo  Mpiant,  altori  moottrttit  viam  '• 

indeed  it  is  intolerable  to  teach  men  to  be  vicious ;  but  it  is 

P  la  reAp.  tA  orthod.  apod  /osUo. 

1  De  amiSB.  grat.  cap.  1'2.  tect.  Reslat  ulllm. 

'  Pbcnviiiy  ap.Gicde  DitIo.  li  58i  !>*»«. 
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a  hateful  baseness  to  shew  others  thai  way  which  oarsdves 
tefase  to  walk  in.  Whatever  therefore  may  not  be  allowed 
to  be  taught,  may  not  also  b^done ;  for  the  people  are  not 
to  be  taught  evil,  because  they  must  not  do  evil ;  but  may 
the  teachers  do  what  they  may  not  teach,  and  what  the  peo- 
ple may  not  do,  or  is  not  the  same  punishment  to  them  both  i 
4.  Now  upon  these  grounds,  this  very  gloss  which  Bellar- 
mine  gives,  being  a  false  interpretation  of  these  words  of 
Christ  (which  are  a  summary  of  his  whole  sermon,  and  as  it 
were  the  sanction  and  establishment  of  the  former  and  fol- 
lowing periods  into  laws),  must  needs  be  of  infinite  danger 
to  the  inventor  and  followers  of  it :  for  this  gloss  gives  leave 
to  men  to  break  the  least  of  these  commandments,  *'  some 
way  or  other  (if  tjiey  do  not  teach  others  so  to  do)*'  without 
being  affrighted  with  the  fears  of  hell ;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
this  gloss  teaches,  or  gives  leave  to  others  to  break  them,  but 
allows  no  false  interpretation  of  them  but  its  own.  5.  But 
then  it  is  worse  with  them  who  '  teach  others  so  to  do/  and 
command  all  men  to  teach  so;  and  if  the  Roman  doctors  who 
teach*  that  some  breach  of  these  commandments  is  not  of  its 
own  nature,  and  by  the  divine  threatenings,  exclusive  of  the 
transgressors  from  the  kingdom  of  God, — be  not  in  some 
sense  a  teaching  men  so  to  do,  then  nothing  is :  for  when 
God  said  to  Adam,  "That day  thou  eatest  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  thou  shalt  die ;"  the  tempter  said,  "  Nay,  but  ye  shall 
not  die  ;**  and  so  was  author  to  Adam  of  committing  his  sin. 
So  when  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  told  us,  that  to  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments  is  exclusive  of  us  from  heaven, 
they  that  say,  that  not  every  solution  or  breaking  of  them  ia 
exclusive  from  heaven  (which  are  the  words  of  Bellarmine, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church),  must  even  by  the  con- 
sequence of  this  very  gloss  of  his,  fall  under  the  danger  of 
SiSa^ovTcCf  of  the  false  teachers,  or  the  breakers  of  them  by 
false  interpretation.  However,  fearful  is  the  malediction  even 
to  the  breakers  of  the  least :  lkixi<rr<K  icXiffO^frai,  that  is,  Iv 
rp  avoara<ni  t^x^rog  koI  airtppififiivog  tic  ydwav  (that  I  may 
use  the  words  of  Theophylact), "  He  shall  be  last  in  the  resur- 
rection, and  shall  be  Uirown  into  hell :"  for  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of"  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :*'  ''  et  fortasse  ideo 
non  eritin  regno  ccelorum,  ubi  nisi  magni  esse  non  possunt»" 
said  St.  Austin; 'least' is 'none  at  all;'  "for  into  heaven 
Done  can  enter,  but  they  which  are  great  in  God's  account. " 
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19*  VII.  Lastly,  God  hath  given  us  the  perpetual  assists 
ancesof  his  Spirit,  the  presence  of  his  grace,  the  ministry  of 
his  word,  the  fear  of  judgment,  the  endearment  of  his  mer- 
cies, the  admonition  of  friends,  the  severity  of  preachers,  the 
aid  of  books,  the  apprehension  of  death,  the  sense  of  our 
daily  dangers,  our  continual  necessities,  and  the  recollection 
of  our  prayers,  and  above  ail,  he  hath  prbniised  heaven  to 
the  obedient,  ii^hich  is  a  state  of  blessings  so  great  and  infi« 
nite,  as  upon  the  account  of  them,  it  is  infinitely  reasonable 
and  just,  if  he  shall  exact  of  us  every  sin,  that  is,  every  thing 
which  we  can  avoid. 

20.  Up6n  this  account  it  Is,  that  although  wise  and  pru- 
dent men  do  not  despise  the  continual  endearments  of  an  old 
friend,  yet,  in  many  cases,  God  may  and  doth ;  and  from  the 
rules  and  proper  measures  of  human  friencSship,  to  argue  up 
to  a  presumption  of  God's  easiness  in  not  exacting  our  duty, 
is  a  fallacious  proceeding,  but  it  will  deceive  nobody  but  our- 
selves. 

21.  I.  Every  sin  is  directly  against  God*s  law;  and 
therefore  is  damnable  and  deadly  in  the  accounts  of  the  di- 
Tine  justice,  one  as  well,  though  not  so  grievously^  as  an- 
other. For  though  sins  be  differenced  by  greater  and  less, 
yet  their  proportion  to  punishment  is  not  differenced  by 
temporal  and  eternal,  but  by  greater  and  less  in  that  kind 
which  God  hath  threatened.  So  Origen*.  "Unusquisque, 
pro  qualitate  et  quantitate  peccati,  diversam  mulctee  senten- 
tiam  expendit.  Si  parum  est  quod  peccas,  ferieris  damno 
minuti,  ut  Lucas  scripsit, — ut  verdMatth8eu8,quadrantis.  Ve- 
runtamen  necesse  est  hoc  ipsum,  quod  exstitisti  debitor,  sol- 
Tere.  Non  enim  inde  exibis,  nisi  et  minima  qusque  persol- 
yeris :'' ''  Every  one,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  sin,  must  pay  his  fine;"  but  till  he  hath  paid  he  shall  not 
be  loosed  from  those  fearful  prisons ;  that  is,  he  shall  never 
be  loosed,  if  he  agree  not  before  he  comes  thither.  The 
smallest  offence  is  a  sin,  and  therefore  it  is  avofAla,  *  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law,'  a  violation  of  that  band  by  which  our 
obedience  unites  us  unto  God.  And  this  the  Holy  Scripture 
signifies  unto  us  in  various  expressions.  For  though  the  se- 
veral words  are  variously  used  in  sacred  and  profane  writers, 
yet  all  of  them'  signify  diat  even  the  smallest  sin  is  a  preya- 
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rieatioD  of  the  holy  laws;  t^c  tvroXnc  irapa^mc,  so  Damas- 
cene calls  sin ;  which  we  render  well  by  'transgression*/  and 
even  those  words  which  in  distinction  signify  a  small  oiFence, 
yet  they  also  signify  the  same  with  the  greater  words,  to  shew 
that  they  all  have  the  same  formality,  and  do  the  same  dis- 
pleasure, or  at  least  that  by  the  difference  of  the  words,  no 
difference  of  their  natures  can  be  regularly  observed.  Sins 
against  God  only  are  by  Phavorinus  called  afiaprlai.  *E%n^ 
fiopri  cic  Obov,  I^£j3p«r€v  flc  avipwrovg ;  and  the  same  word 
is  also  used  for  sin  against  our  neighbours  ;  lav  afta^rnai^  etc 
ok  aSeX^^p '  if  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,'  that  is, '  do  thee 
injury ;'  and  this  is  properly  aiudaj  '  injustice  ;'  but  Demos- 
thenes °  distinguishes  injustice  from  sin,  ahtda  from  ifiofrta, 
by  voluntary  and  involuntary;  aSeicfl  rec  accuV  iKfifia^inc 
ixwv,  "  He  thaf  does  wrong  willingly,  is  unjust ;  he  that 
does  it  unwillingly,  is  a  sinner.'' 

22.  The  same  indistinction  is  observable  in  the  other 
words  of  Scripture;  wopairrarfia  is  by  St.  Jerome  used  for  the 
beginnings  of  sin ;  "  Cum  cogttatio  tacita  subrepit,  et  ex  ali- 
qu^  parte  conniventibus  nobis,  nee  dum  tamen  nos  impulit 
ad  ruinam ;"  when  a  sudden  thought  invades  us  without  our 
advertency  and  observation,  and  hath  not  brought  forth 
death  as  yet ;  and  yet  that  death  is  appendant  to  whatsoever 
it  be  that  can  be  signified  by  ropavrciifut  we  may  observe,  be- 
cause the  sin  of  Adam'  that  called  death  upon  all  the  world, 
is  called  va^Atn-fofia ;  and. of  the  Ephesian  Gentiles  St.  Paul 
said  they  had  been  dead  mapavriu/Aaat  koI  afiaprlai^,  "  in  tres- 
passes and  sins ;"  and  therefore  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred 
that  such  little  obliquities,  or  beginnings  of  greater  sins,  are 
only  iropa  n^v  vo/iov,  'besides  the  law,'  not  against  it,  for  it 
is  (at  least  the  word  hinders  not  but  it  may  be)  of  the  same 
kind  of  malignity  as  was  the  sin  of  Adam :  and  therefore  St. 
Austin*  renders  the  word  vopairraijua '  delictum'  or  '  offence/ 
and  so  do  our  Bibles*  And  the  same  also  is  the  case  of  ofiap^ 
rta,  which  is  attributed  even  to  concupiscence  or  the  begin- 
nings of  mischief;  by  St.  Paul*  and  by  St.  Jerome^ :  but  the 
same  is  used  for  the  consummation  of  concupiscence  in  the 
matter  of  uncleanness  by  St.  James  ^ ;  '  lust  when  it  hath  con- 
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ceiredp^'TUeriiifiofTtav ;  *  peocatum*  is  the  Latin  vrord,  which 
when  it  in  uaed  in  a  distinct  and  pressed  aensej  it  is  taken 
Tor  the  lesser  sins^  and  is  distinguished  from  *  crimen/ — Pau- 
las Orosius  ^  uses  it  to  signify  only  the  concupiscence  or  sinr< 
ful  thoughts  of  the  heart;  and  when  it  breaks  forth  to  action, 
he  calls  it  a  crime;  ''pecoatnm  cogitatio  concipit,  crimen 
Tero  non  nisi  actus  ostendit :"  and  it  was  so  used  by  the 
ancient  Latins^  'Peccatas'  it  was  called  by  them  'quasi 
pellicatus/  that  enticing  which  is  proper  to  nnoleaaness.  So 
Cicero  in  A*  Gellius* :  ^'Nemo  ita  manifesto  peccatu  teneba- 
tur»  ut  cum  impudens  fuisset  in  &cto,  turn  impndentior  ride* 
retuf,  si  n^;aret,"  Thus  the  iqdistinction  of  words  mingles; 
all  their  siguificatiopt  in  the  84me  common  notion  and  form^ 
ality.  They  were  not  sins  at  all,  if  they  were  not  against  a 
law ;  and  if  they  be,  they  cannot  be  of  their  own  nature  ve^ 
niaU  but  most  be  liable  to  that  punishment  which  was  threat* 
ened  in  the  law  whereof  that  action  is  a  transgression. 

23,  11.  The  law  of  Grod  never  threatens,  the  justice  of 
Ood  never  inflicts  punishment,  but  upon  transgressors  of  his 
laws  4  the  smallest  offences  are  not  only  threatened,  but  may 
be  punished  with  death ;  therefore  they  are  transgressions 
bf  the  divine  law*  So  St  Basil  ai^pies ;  *'  Nullum  peccatum 
contemnendum  ut  parvum,  qnando  D.  Paulus  de  omni  pec-* 
cato  generatim.pronunciaverat  stimulum  mortis  esse  pecoa-* 
tum ;"  '  the  sting  of  death  is  sin ;'  that  is,  death  is  the  evil 
consequent  of  sin,  and  comes  in  the  tail  of  it;  of  every  sin, 
and  therefore  no  sin  must  be  despised  as  if  it  were  little* 
Now  if  every  little  sin  hath  this  sting  idso  (as  it  is  on  all 
hands  i^eed  that  it  hath),  it  follows  that  every  little  trans- 
gression is  perfectiy  and :  entirely  against  a>.  commandment. 
And  indeed  .it  is  not  sense  to  say  any  thing  can  in  any  sense 
be  a. sill,  and  that  it  should  not  in  the  same  sense  be  against 
a  commandment.  For  although  the  particulav  instance  be 
not  named  in  the  law,  yet  every  instance  of  that  matter  must 
be  meant.  It  was  an  extreme  folly  in  BeUarmine'  to  affirm, 
"  peccatum  veniale  ex  parvitate  materisB  est  quidem  perfect^ 
Yoluntarium,  sed  non  perfect^  jcontra  legem.  Lex  eniin  non 
prohibet  furtum  unius  oboli  in  specie,  sed  prohibetfartum  in 
genere  :*'  "  that  a  sin  that  is  venial  by  the  smallness  of  the 
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matter,  is  not  perfectly  against  the.Iaw,  because  the  law  for*) 
bids  theft  indeed  in  the  general,  but  does  not  in  particular. 
forbid  the  stealing  of  a  halfpenny :''  for  upon  the  same  reason 
it  is  not  perfectly  against  the  law  to  steal  three  pounds  nine- 
teen shillings  and  three*pence,  because  the  law  in  general 
only  forbids  theft,  but  does  not  in  particular  forbid  the  steal- 
ing of  that  sum.  But  what  is  besides  the  law,  and  not  againU 
it,  cannot  be  a  sin ;  and  therefore  to  fancy  any  sin  to  be  only 
besides  the  law,  is  a  contradiction  ;  so,  to  walk,  to  ride,  to 
eat  flesh  or  herbs,  to  wear  a  long  or  a  short  garment,  are 
said  to  be  besides  the  law  ;  but  therefore,  they  are  permitted 
and  indifferent.  Indifferent,  I  say»  in  respect  of  that  law; 
which  relates  to  that  particular  matter,  and  indifferent  in 
all  senses ;  unless  there  be  some  collateral  law  which  may 
prohibit  it  indirectly.  So  for  a  judge  to  be  a  coachman,  for 
a  priest  to  be  a  fiddler  or  innkeeper,  are  not  directly  unlaw- 
ful, but  indirectly  they  are,  as  being  against  decency  and 
public  honesty  or  reputation,  or  being  inconvenient  in 
order  to  that  end  whither  their  calling  is  designed.  To 
this  sense  are  those  words  of  St.  Paul ;  ''  All  things  are 
lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;''  that  is, 
some  things  which  directly  are  lawful,  by  an  indirect  obliga- 
tion may  become  unfit  to  be  done ;  but  otherwise,  "  Licitum 
est  quod  nullft  lege  pro!  ibetur/'  saith  the  law.  If  no  law  for-* 
bids  it,  then  it  is  lawful :  and  to  abstain  from  what  is  lawful 
though  it  may  have  a  worthiness  in  it  more  than  ordinary, 
yet  to  use  our  liberty  is  at  no  hand  a  sin.  The  issue  then  is 
this ;  either  we  are  forbidden  to  do  a  venial  sin,  or  we  are 
not.  If  we  are  not  forbidden,  then  it  is  as  lawful  to  do  a 
venial  sin  as  to  marry,  or  eat  flesh :  if  we  are  forbidden,  then 
every  such  action  is  directly  i^inst  God's  law,  and  conse- 
quently finable  at  the  will  of  the  supreme  Judge,  and  if  he 
please,  punishable  with  a  supreme  anger.  And  to  this  pur- 
pose there  is  an  excellent  observation  in  St.  Austin* : ''  Pec-*' 
catum  et  delictum  si  nihil  differrent  inter  se,  et  si  unius  rei 
duo  nomina  essent,  non  cureret  Scriptura  tam  diligenter 
unum  esse  utriusque  sacrificiumf  ''There  are  several  names 
in  Scripture  to  signify  our  wanderings,  and  to  represent  the 
several  degrees  of  sin ;  but  carefully  it  is  provided  for,  that 
they  should  be  expiated  with  the  same  sacrifice;"  which 
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{Proves  that  certainly  they  are  prevarications  of  the  same  law, 
offences  of  the  same  God,  provoc&tions  of  the  same  anger, 
and  heirs  of  the  same  death :  and  even  for  small  offences  a 
sacrifice  was  appointed,  lest  men  should  neglect  what  they 
think  God  regarded  not. 

24.  III.  Every  sin,  even  the  smallest,  is  against  charity, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment.  For  every  sin  or  evil 
of  transgression  is  far  worse  than  all  the  evils  of  punishment 
with  which  mankind  is  afflicted  in  this  world ;  and  it  is  a  less 
evil  that  all  mankind  should  be  destroyed^  than  that  God 
should  be  displeased  in  the  least  instance  that  is  imaginable. 
Now  if  we  esteem  the  loss  of  our  life  or  our  estate,  the  wound* 
ingour  head,  or  the  extinction  of  an  eye,  to  be  great  evils  to  us, 
and  him  that  does  any  thing  of  this  to  us,  to  be  our  enemyi  or 
to  be  injurious,  we  are  to  remember  that  God  hates  every  sin 
worse,  than  we  can  hate  pain  or  beggary.  And  if  a  nice  and 
a  tender  conscience,  the  spirit  of  every  excellent  person,  does 
extremely  hate  all  that  can  provoke  God  to  anger  or  to  jea<» 
lousy;  it  must  be  certain  that  God  hates  every  such  thing 
with  a  hatred  infinitely  greater,  so  great,  that  no  under- 
standing can  perceive  the  vastness  of  it  and  immensity.  For 
by  how  much  every  one  is  better,  by  so  much  the  more  he 
hates  every  sin ;  and  the  soul  of  a  righteous  man  is  vexed 
and  afflicted  with  the  inroads  of  his  unavoidable  calamities, 
the  armies  of  Egypt,  the  lice  and  flies,  his  insinuating,  creep* 
ing  infirmities.  Now  if  it  be  holiness  in  him  to  hate  these 
little  sins,  it  is  an  imitation  of  God ;  for  what  is  in  us  by  dep- 
rivation, is  in  God  essentially ;  therefore  that  which  angers 
a  good  man,  and  ought  so  to  do,  displeases  God,  and  conse- 
quently is  against  charity  or  the  love  of  God.  For  it  is  but 
a  vain  dream  to  imagine,  that  because  just  men,  such  who 
are  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  of  the  love  of  God;  d6  commit 
smaller  offences,  therefore  they  are  not  against  the  love  of 
God;  for  every  degree  of  cold  does  abate  something  of  the 
heat  in  any  hot  body ;  but  yet  because  it  cannot  destroy  it 
all,  cold  and  heat  may  be  consistent  in  the  same  subject; 
but  no  man  can  therefore  say,  they  are  not  contraries,  and 
would  not  destroy  each  other  if  they  were  not  hindered  by 
something  else ;  and  so  would  the  smallest  offences  also  de- 
stroy the  life  of  grace,  if  they  were  not  destroyed  themselves. 
But  of  this  afterward.     For  the  present,  let  it  be  considered, 
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how  it  can  possibly  consist  with  our  love  to  Qod,  with  that 
duty  that  commands  us  Gi  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  with 
all  our  strength,  with  all  our  might,  and  with  all  our  soul; 
how  (I  say)  it  can  be  consistent  with  a  love  so  extended,  aa 
intended,  to  entertain  any  thing  that  he  hates  so  essentially. 
To  these  particulars  I  add  this  one  consideration  ;  that  since 
there  is  in  the  world  a  fierce  opinion,  that  some  sins  are  so 
slight  and  little,  that  they  do  not  destroy  our  relation  to  God, 
and  cannot  break  the  sacred  tie  of  friendship,  he  who  upoB 
the  inference  and  presumption  of  that  opinion  shall  choose 
to  commit  such  small  sins,  which  he  thinkato  be  the  all  that 
is  permitted  him,  is  not  estcused  by  that  supposition  :  for  if 
it  be  said,  that  he  is  therefore  supposed  to  love  God,  because 
he  only  does  those  little  sins  which  he  thinks  are  not  against 
the  love  of  God,  and  if  he  did  not  think  so,  he  would  not  do 
them ;  this  excuses  him  not,  but  aggravates  the  sin,  for  it  ia 
turning  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness.  For  since  that 
such  little  things  are  the  easier  pardoned,  is  wholly  owing  te 
God's  grace  and  his  singular  goodness,  hh  that  abuses  thia 
goodness  to  licentiousness,  makes  his  sin  to  abound,  because 
God's  grace  abounds ;  because  God  is  good,  he  takes  leave 
to  do  evil,  that  is»  to  be  most  contrary  to  God.  For  it  ia 
certain  that  every  man  in  this  case  hath  affections  for  sin  as 
fbrmeriy ;  indeed  he  entertains  it  not  in  the  ruder  instances 
because  he  dares  not,  but  he  does  all  that  he  dares  do ;  for 
when  he  is  taught  that  some  certain  sins  are  not  damnable,  there 
he  will  4iot  abstain :  which  is  a  demonstration,  that  though 
he  does  something  for  fear,  yet  he  does  nothing  for  love. 

26.  IV.  From  this  it  follows,  that  every  sin,  though  ia 
the  smallest  instance,  is  a  turning  from  God  and  a  conver- 
sion to  the  creature.  Suidas  defines  a/Mprfav  '  sin'  to  be  riiw 
rev  ayaOoviiwoTvxtav,  'a declension  from  good;'  and  o^opro* 
vciv  is  rod  cnciirov  aworvyx'OiVHv,  that  is,  atKowa  ro&iccv,  '  ta 
shoot  besides  the  ms^k,'  to  conduct  our  actions  by  an  indirect 
fine  to  a  wrong  object,  from  God  to  the  creature.  ^  Peccare 
est  tanquam  lineas  transilire ;'  so  Cicero  ^: '  a  sinner  goes  oat 
of  those  limits'  and  marks  which  are  appointed  him  by  God. 
Than  this,  no  greater  evil  can  be  spoken  of  any  thing ;  and  of 
this,  all  sin  partakes  more  or  less.  Some  few  sins  are  diced 
aversions  from  God ;  so  atheism,  blasphemy,  apostasy, 
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tation  never  to  repeht,  and  some  few  ui<Hre :  but  many  other 
very  great  gins  are  turnings  fronTGod,  not  directly^  but  by 
Interpretation.    He  that  commits  fprmcatiouj  may  yet,  by  a 
direct  act  of  understanding  and  a  full  consent,  believe  God 
to  be  the  chiefest  good :  and  some  very  vicious  persons  have 
given  their  lives  for  a  good  cause,  and  to  preserve  their  inno* 
cence  in  some  great  instance,  where  the  scene  of  their  proper 
and  natural  temptation  does  not  He.    Some  others  there  are 
who,  out  of  a  sincere  but  an  abused  conscience,  persecute  a 
good  cause ;  these  men  are  zealous  for  God,  and  yet  fight 
against  him :  but  because  these  are  real  enemies,  and  but 
supposed  friends,  therefore,  by  interpretation,  and  in  effect, 
they  turn  from  God  and  turn  to  the  creature.    '  Delictum 
quasi  derelictum,'  said  St.  Austin^;  because  in  every  sin  God 
is  forsaken.    *'  They  have  left  me  the  living  fountain,  and 
digged  to  themselves  cisterns  that  hold  no  water  i**  so  God 
complains  by  the  prophet.    He  that  prefers  pleasure  or  pro* 
fit  before  his  duty,  rejects  God,  but  loves  money,  and  pays 
bis  devotion  to  interest,  or  ease,  or  sensuality.    And  just  so 
does  the  smallest  sin.    For  since  every  action  hath  some- 
thing  propounded  to  it  as  its  last  end,  it  is  certain  he  that 
sins,  does  not  do  it  for  God,  or  in  order  to  him.    He  that 
tells  a  lie  to  promote  religion,  or  to  save  the  life  of  a  man,  or 
to  convert  his  soal,  does  not  tell  that  lie  for  Gk)d,  but  tells 
the  lie  to  make  way  for  something  else  which  is  in  order  to 
Ood ;  he  breaks  his  legs,  that  he  may  the  better  walk  in  the . 
path  of  the  divine  commandments.  A  sin  cannot  be  for  God, 
or  in  order  to  him,  no,  not  so  much  as  habitually.  For  what* 
soever  can  never  be  referred  to  God  actually,  cannot  at  any 
time  be  referred  habitually.    Since  therefore  the  smallest 
sins  cannot  be  for  God,  that  which  is  not  with  him,  is  against   * 
htm ;  if  it  be  no  way  for  God,  it  is  either  directly  or  by  in* 
terpretation  for  pleasure  or  ease,  or  profit  or  pride,  for  some* 
thing  that  is  against  him. 

27.  And  it  is  not  to  be  neglected,  that  the  smaller  the 
sin  is,  the  less  it  is  excusable  if  it  be  done  when  it  is  observed* 
For  if  it  be  small,  is  it  not  the  sooner  obeyed,  and  the  more 
reasonably  exacted,  and  the  more  bountifiilly  repaid,  when 
heaven  is  given  as  the  price  of  so  small  a  service  i  He  that 
pursues  his  crime  for  a  mighty  purchase,  td  get  a  kingdom, 
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or  a  vast  estate,  or  an  exquisite  beauty,  or  something  that  \^ 
bigger  than  the  ordinary  virtues  of  easy  and  common  men^ 
hath  something,  not  to  warrant  and  legitimate,  but  to  exte- 
nuate the  offence  by  greatening  the  temptation.  But  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  God  for  a  nutshell,  to  save  sixpence,  to  lose 
heaven  with  peevishness,  to  despise  the  divine  laws  for  a  non- 
sense insignificant  vapour,  and  a  testy  pride, — hath  no  excuse^ 
but  it  loads  the  sinner  with  the  disreputation  of  a  mighty 
folly.  What  excuse  can  be  made  for  him  that  will  not  so 
much  as  hold  his  peace  to  please  God  I  What  can  he  do  les9 
for  him?  How  should  it  be  expected  he  should  mortify  hb 
lusts,  deny  his  ambition,  part  with  his  goods,  lose  an  eye, 
cut  off  a  hand,  give  his  life  for  God,  when  he  will  not  for 
God  lose  the  no  pleasure  of  talking  vainly,  and  proudly,  and 
ridiculously  i  If  he  will  not  chastise  his  wanton  thoughts  to 
please  God,  how  shall  he  throw  out  his  whole  body  of  lust? 
If  he  will  not  resist  the  trifling  temptations  of  a  drinking 
friend  to  preserve  his  temperance,  how  shall  he  choose  to  be 
banished  or  murdered  by  the  rage  of  a  drunken  prince,  rather 
than  keep  the  circle  in  their  giddy  and  vertiginous  method  ? 
The  less  the  instance  be,  the  direct  aversation  from  God  is 
also  most  commonly  the  less ;  but  in  many  cases  the  aversa- 
tion is  by  interpretation  greater,  more  unreasonable,  and 
therefore  less  excusable ;  as  when  the  small  instance  is  chosen 
by  a  perfect  and  distinct  act  of  election ;  as  it  is  in  those 
who  out  of  fear  of  hell  quit  the  acting  of  their  clamorous 
sins,  and  yet  keep  the  affections  to  them,  and  consequently 
entertain  them  in  thoughts  and  little  reflections,  in  remem- 
brances and  fantastic  images. 

28.  V.  But  if  we  reduce  this  question  a  little  nearer  to 
practice,  and  clothe  it  with  circumstances,  we  shall  find  this 
account  to  be  sadder  than  is  usually  supposed.  But  before 
I  instance  in  the  particulars,  I  shall  premise  this  distinction 
of  venial  sins,  which  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  conducting 
of  this  question,  but  our  consciences  also  in  this  whole  arti- 
cle. The  Roman  schools  say,  that  sins  are  venial,  either  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  agent,  as  when  a  thing  is  done  igno- 
rantly,  or  by  surprise,  or  inadvertency  :  or,  2.  A  sin  is  venial 
by  the  smallness  of  the  matter ;  as  if  a  man  steals  a  fiurthing, 
or  eats  a  little  too  greedily  at  his  meal,  or  lies  in  bed  half  an 
hour  longer  than  would  become  him :  or^  3.  A  sin  (say  they) 
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is  venial  in  its  whole  kind,  that  is,  such  which  Ood  cannot 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing  punish  with  the  highest  punish- 
ment; such  as  are  idle  words  and  the  like.  Now  first,  I 
suppose  that  the  two  latter  will  be  found  to  be  both  one:  for 
either  Ood  hath  not  forbidden  idleness  or  falseness,  or  he 
hath  made  no  restraint  at  all  upon  words,  but  left  us  at  liber- 
ty to  talk  as  we  please ;  for  if  he  hath  in  this  case  made  a 
law,  then  idle  words  either  cannot  pretend  to  an  excuse^  or 
it  must  be  for  the  smallness  of  the  matter ;  or  else  it  must 
fall  in  with  the  first,  and  be  excused,  because  they  cannot 
always  be  attended  to. 

29.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort  of  venial  sins,  it  is  not 
a  kind  of  sins,  but  a  manner  of  making  all  sins  venial,  that 
is,  apt  for  pardon  :  for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  or 
the  act/  all  great  sins  in  theiV  matter,  may  become  little  in 
their  malice  and  guilt.  Now  these  are  those  which  divines 
call  sins  of  infiqnity ;  and  of  them  I  shall  give  an  account 
in  a  distinct  chapter,  under  that  title. 

30.  Concerning  the  second,  i.  e.  sins  venial  for  the  small- 
ness of  the  matter;  I  know  none  such.  For  if  the  matter 
be  a  particular  that  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  for- 
bidden respectively,  it  is  not  little,  but  all  one  to  him  as  that 
which  we  call  the  greatest.  But  if  the  particular  be  wholly 
relating  to  our  neighbour,  the  smallness  of  the  matter  does 
not  absolutely  make  the  sin  venial :  for  amongst  us  nothing 
is  absolutely  great,  or  absolutely  little,  but  in  comparison 
with  something  else ;  and  if  a  vile  person  had  robbed  the 
poor  woman  that  offered  two  mites  to  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  he  had  undone  her;  a  farthing  there  was  all  her 
substance :  so  that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  directly 
an  excuse.  If  a  man  had  robbed  a  rich  man  of  a  farthing, 
he  had  not  indeed  done  him  so  great  a  mischief:  but  how  if 
the  rich  man  was  not  willing  to  part  with  his  farthing,  but 
would  be  angry  at  the  injury,  is  it  not  a  sin,  because  the  theft 
was  small  ?  No  man  questions  but  it  is*  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  a  sin  venial, 
but  where  there  is  a  leave  expressly  given,  or  justly  presumed : 
and  if  it  be  so  in  a  great  matter,  it  is  as  little  a  sin  as  if  the 
matter  were  small,  that  is,  none  at  all. 

31.  13ut  now  concerning  the  third,  which  the  Roman 
$cbools  dream  of,  sins  venial  in  their  own  nature,  and  in 
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their  whole  kind ;  that  is  it  which  I  have  been  disputing 
against  all  this  while,  and  shall  now  iarther  oonclade  against 
by  arguments  more  jMctical  and  moral.  For  if  we  consider 
what  are  those  particulars,  which  these  men  call  venial  sins, 
in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  we  shall  find  that  Christ  and 
they  give  measures  differing  from  each  other.  The  catalogocs 
of  them  I  will  take  from  the  fathers,  not  that  they  ever  thought 
these  things  to  be  in  their  nature  venial  (for  they  that  think 
so  of  them  are  strangers  to  their  writings :  and  to  this  pur«> 
pose  Bellarmine  hath  not  brought  one  testimony  pertinent 
and  home  to  the  question):  but  because  they  reckon* such 
catalogues  of  venial  sins,  which  demonstrate  that  they  do 
mean  sins  made  venial  by  accident,  by  men^s  infirmity,  by 
Ood's  grace,  by  pardon,  by  repentance,  and  not  such  which 
are  so  in  their  pwn  nature.  But  the  thing  itself  will  be  its 
own  proof. 

32.  St  Austin^' reckons,  ^'vanas  cachinniitiones;  in  eseis 
aviditatem,  et  immoderatiorem  appetitum ;  in  vendendis  et 
emendis  rebus;  oaritatis  et  vilitatis  vota  perversa;  usum 
matrimonii  ad  libidinem;  judiciaapad  infideles  agitare;  di«- 
cere  fratri  'fatne :'"  ^'  vain  laughter ;  greediness  in  meat;  aa 
immoderate  or  ungovemed  appetite ;  perverse  desires  of  dear- 
pass  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ;  the 
vse  of  marriage  to  histfulness  and  inordination ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unbelievers;  to  call  our  brother 'foot'*' — St.  Jerome' 
reckons, '' jestings,  anger,  and  injurious  words."-— Cesariua 
Arelatensis "*,  the  bishop,  reckons,  ''excess  in  eating  and 
drinking;  idle  words;  importune  silence;  to  exasperate  an 
importunate  beggar ;  to  omit  the  ftists  of  the  church ;  sleepi* 
ness  or  immoderate  sleeping ;  the  use  of  a  wife  to  lustfulness ; 
to  omit  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of  prisoners ;  and  to 
neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance ;  too  much  se- 
verity  or  harshness  to  our  family,  or  too  great  indulgence ; 
flattery ;  talkings  in  the  church ;  poor  men  to  eat  too  moch 
when  they  are  brought  rarely  to  a  good  table ;  forswearings 
(unwary  perjury);  slander  or  reproaches;  rash  judgment ; 
hatred ;  sudden  anger ;  envy ;  evil  concupiscence ;  filthy 
thoughts ;  the  luet  of  the  eyeer;  the  voluptuousnesa  of  th« 
^ars,  or  the  itch  of  hearing;  the  speaking  filthy  words:"  and 

^  Lib.  50.  homil.  hnni.  60.  7.  lerm.  244.  de  T«mpw  Bncbir.  c.  7B^ 
>  Dial.  t.  adv.  Palag;.  P  Homil.  S*  at  |3. 
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indeed  he  reckons  almost  all  the  common  sins  of  mankind. 
St.  Bernard  "^  reckons,  "  stoltiloqiiium;  vaniloquium;  otiose 
dicta,  facta,  cogitata  ;*'  "  talking  vainly ;  talking  like  a  fool ; 
idle  Of  vain  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds/' — These  are  the 
usual  catalogues,  and  if  any  be  reckoned,  they  must  be  these ; 
for  many  times  some  of  these  are  least  consented  to,  most  in* 
voluntary,  most  ready,  less  avoidable,  of  the  lightest  effect, 
of  an  eternal  return,  incurable  in  the  whole,  and  therefore 
plead  the  most  probably,  and  are  the  soonest  likely  to  pre* 
vail  for  pardon :  but  yet  they  cannot  pretend  to  need  no  par^ 
don,  or  to  fear  no  damnation.    For  our  blessed  Saviour  says 
it  of  him  that  **  speaks  an  angry  word,  that  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  hell-fire.''    Now  since  we  find  such  as  these  reckoned  in 
the  catalogue  of  venial  sins ;  and  St.  Austin  in  particular 
calls  that  venial  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour  threatened  hell- 
fire  ;  it  is  certain  he  must  not  mean  that  it  is,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, venial,  but  damnable  as  any  other :  but  it  is  venial,  that 
is,  prepared  for  pardon  upon  other  contingences  and  causes, 
of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  account.    In  the  meantime^ 
I  consider, 

33.  VI.  When  God  appointed  in  the  law  expiatory  sa- 
crifices for  sins,  although  there  was  enough  to  signify  that 
there  is  difference  in  the  degrees  of  sin,  yet  because  they  were 
*  eodem  sanguine  eluenda,'  and, '  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  was  no  remission ;'  they  were  seckoned  in  the  same  ac- 
counts or  death  and  the  divine  anger.     And  it  is  manifest 
that  by  the  severities  and  curse  of  the  law  no  sin  could  es- 
cape.   "  For  cursed  is  he,  that  continues  not  in  every  thing, 
written  in  the  law,  to  do  them." — The  law  was  a  covenant 
of  works  and  exact  measures.    There  were  no  venial  sins  by 
virtue  of  that  covenant;  for  there  was  no  remission:  and 
without  the  death  of  Christ  we  could  not  be  eased  of  this 
state  of  danger.    Since,  therefore  that  any  sin  is  venial  or 
pardonable,  is  only  owing  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  death 
of  Christ;  and  this  death  pardons  all  upon  the  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance,  and  pardons  none  without  it :  it  follows, 
that  though  sins  differ  in  degree,  yet  they  differ  not  in  their, 
natural  and  essential  order  to  death.  The  man  that  conunits 
any  sin,  dies  if  he  repents  not ;  and  he  that  does  repent  timely 

*  De  PnDoept.  et  Ditpeiit.  o.  14. 
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and  effectually,  dies  for  none.  '*  The  washes  of  sin  is  death  ;*' 
of  sin  indefinitely,  and  therefore  of  all  sin,  and  all  death : 
for  there  is  no  more  distinction  of  sin  than  death ;  only  when 
death  is  threatened  indefinitely,  that  death  is  to  be  under* 
stood,  which  is  properly  and  specifically  threatened  in  that 
corenant  where  the  death  is  named ;  as  death  temporal  in 
the  Law,  death  eternal  under  the  Gospel. 

34.  And  thus  it  appears  in  a  very  material  instance  relat-, 
ing  to  this  question :   for  when   our  blessed  Saviour  had 
threatened  the  degrees  of  anger,  he  did  it  by  apportioning 
several  pains  hereafter  of  one  sort,  to  the  several  degrees  of 
the  same  sin  here,  which  he  expresses  by  the  several  inflic- 
tions passed  upon  criminals   by  the  houses  of  judgment 
among  the  Jews.     Now  it  is  observable,  that  *  to  the  least* 
of  these  sins  Chrisf  assigns  a  punishment  just  proportionable 
to  that,  which  the  gloss  of  the  pharisees  and  the  law  itself 
did  to  them  that  committed  murder,  which  was  capital ;  "  He 
shall  be  guilty  of  judgment;"  so  we  read  it,  ivoxo^r^  xpdnt 
not  Kplaaoc  :  so  it  is  in  the  Greek :  he  shall  be  guilty  in  the 
Kplm^,  that  is, '  in  the  court  of  judgment,'  the  assembly  of  the 
twenty-three  elders ;  and  there  his  punishment  was  death, 
but  the  gentlest  manner  of  it,  the  decapitation  or  smiting  him 
through  with  the  sword  ;  and  therefore  the  least  punishment 
hereafter  answering  to  death  here,  can  mean  no  less  than  death 
hereafter  p.  And  so  also  was  the  second ;  Ivoxoc  rif  avvidpii^,  he 
that  calls '  Raca,'  shall  be  guilty, — that  is,  shall  be  used  as  one 
that  stands  guilty  in  the  sanhedrim*  or  council, — meaning,  that 
be  is  to  die  too,  but  with  a  severer  execution,  by  stoning  to 
death :  this  was  the  greatest  punishment  by  the  houses  of  judg- 
ment ;  for  crucifixion  was  the  Roman  manner.    These  two  al- 
ready signify  hell,  in  a  less  degree,  but  as  certainly  and  evidently 
as  the  third.  For  though  we  read  hell-fire,  in  the  third  sentence 
only,  yet  ytlwa  no  otherwise  signifies  hell,  than  the  other  two 
by  analogy  and  proportionable  representment.  The  cause  of 
die  mistake  is  this :  when  Christ  was  pleased  to  add  yet  a 
farther  degree  of  punishment  in  hell  to  a  farther  degree  of 
anger  and  reproach,  the  Jews  having  no  greater  than  that  of 

•  Matt  T.  22. 

P  lu  iDterpralanlarhone  locBm  Bamdios.  Maldooatns,  •!  BsUoiad  bane  kiram ; 
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stoning  by  the  judgment  of  the  Banfaedrim  or  council,  he 
would  borrow  his  expression  from  that  which  they  and  their 
fathers  too  well  understood^  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  PhGe" 
oicians  of  burning '  children  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  S 
which  in  succession  of  time  the  Hellenists  call  ytivwa,  not 
much  unlike  the  Hebrew  word :  and  because  by  our  blessed 
Lord  it  was  used  to  signify  or  represent  the  greatest  pains  of 
hell  that  were  spoken  of  in  that  gradation,  the  Christians 
took  the  word  and  made  it  to  be  its  appellative,  and  to  sig- 
nify the  state  or  place  of  the  damned :  just  as  ni^TH  '  the  gar- 
;den  of  Eden'  is  called  '  Paradise.'  But  it  was  no  more  in- 
tended this  should  signify  hell,  than  that  any  of  the  other 
two  should.  The  word  itself  never  did  so  before  ;  but  that 
and  the  other  two  were  taken  as  being  the  most  fesfrful  things 
fimongst  them  here,  to  represent  the  degrees  of  the  most  in- 
tolerable state  hereafter >  just  as  damnation  is  called  death; 
the  second  death ;  that  because  we  fear  the  first  as  the  worst 
of  present  evils,  we  may  be  affrighted  with  the  apprehensions 
>of  the  latter.  From  this  authority  it  follows ;  that  as  in  the 
Law  no  sins  were  venial,  but  by  repentance  and  sacrifice; 
«o  neither  in  the  Gospel  are  they :  not  in  their  own  nature, 
not  by  the  more  holy  covenant  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  repent- 
ance and  mortification.  For  the  Gospel  hath  with  greater 
fieverity  laid  restraint  upon  these  minutes  and  little  particles 
x>f  action  and  passion :  and  therefore  if  in  the  Law  every 
transgression  was  exacted,  we  cannot  reasonably  think  that 
the  least  parts  of  duty,  which  the  Gospel  superadded  with  a 
new  and  severer  caution,  as  great  and  greater  than  that  by 
which  the  Law  exacted  the  greatest  commandments,  can  be 
broken  with  indemnity,  or  without  the  highest  danger.  The 
Law  exacted  all  its  smallest  minutes ;  and  therefore  so  does 
the  Gospel,  as  being  a  covenant  of  greater  holiness.  But  as 
in  the  Law  for  the  smaller  transgressions  there  was  an  assign* 
iBent  of  expiatory  rites ;  so  is  there,  in  the  Gospel,  of  a  ready 
jrepentance,  and  a  prepared  mercy. 

37.  VIL  Lastly :  those  things  which  men  in  health  are 
bound  to  avoid,  those  sins  for  which  Christ  did  shed  his  most 
precious  blood,  those  sins  for  which  a  dying  man  is  bound  to 
^^siJL  pardpui  though  he  hopes  not,  or  desires  not  to  escape 
liemporal  death,  certain  it  is,  that  those  sins  are  in  their  na- 

1  D\)rr:i 
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tare,  and  in  the  economy  or  dispensation  of  the  divine  lhreaft» 
enings,  damnable.  For  what  can  the  dying  man  fear  but 
death  eternal  ?  And  if  he  be  bound  to  repent  and  ask  pardon 
even  for  the  smallest  sins  which  he  can  remember,  in  order 
to  what  pardon  can  that  repentance  be,  but  of  the  eternal 
pain,  to  which  every  sin  by  its  own  demerit  naturally  de- 
scends ?  If  he  must  repent  vnd  ask  pardon  when  he  hopes  not 
or  desires  not  the  temporal,  it  is  certain  he  must  repent,  only 
that  he  may  obtain  the  eternal.  And  they  that  will  think 
otherwise,  will  also  find  themselves  deceived  in  this.  For  if 
the  damned  souls  in  hell  are  punished  for  all  their  sins,  then 
the  unpardoned  venial  sins  are  there  also  smarted  for.  But 
so  it  is,  and  so  we  are  taught  in  the  doctrine  of  our  great 
Master.  '  If  we  agree  not  while  we  are  in  the  way,  we  shall 
be  cast  into  the  eternal  prison,  and  shall  not  depart  thence 
till  we  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing/  That  is,  ever  for 
our  smallest  sins,  if  they  be  unremitted,  men  shall  pay  in 
hell  their  horrible  symbol  of  damnation.  And  this  is  con* 
fessed  on  all  hands':  that  they  who  fall  into  hell,  pay  their 
sorrows  there  even  for  all.  But  it  is  pretended,  that  this 
is  only  by  accident*,  not  by  the  first  intention  of  the  di« 
vine  justice;  because  it  happens  that  they  are  subjected  in 
such  persons,  who  for  other  sins  (not  for  diese)  go  to  helL 
Well !  yet  let  it  be  considered,  whether  or  no  do  not  the 
smallest  unremitted  sins,  increase  the  torments  of  hell  in 
their  proportion  ?  If  they  do  not,  then  they  are  not  at  all 
punished  in  hell ;  for  if  without  them  the  perishing  soul  is 
equally  punished,  then  for  them  there  is  no  punishment  at  all. 
But  if  they  do  increase  the  pains,  as  it  is  certain  they  do, 
then  to  them  properly,  and  for  dieir  own  malignity  and  de- 
merit, a  portion  of  eternal  pains  i»  assigned.  Now  if  God 
punishes  them  in  hell,  then  they  deserved  hell ;  if  they  be 
damnable  in  their  event,  then  they  were  so  in  their  merit ; 
for  Qod  never  punishes  any  sin  more  than  it  deserves,  though 
he  often  does  less.  But  to  say,  that  this  is  by  accident,  that 
IS,  For  their  conjunction  with  mortal  sins,  is  confuted  infinitely^ 
because  Qod  punishes  them  with  degrees  of  evil  proper  to 
them,  and  for  their  own  demerit.  There  is  no  other  accident 
by  which  these  come  to  be  smarted  for  in  hell,  but  because 

'  Aquinas  1.  2.  qnxs*.  87.  art.  5. 
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tibey  w«re  not  repented  of;  for  by  that  accident  they  become 
mortal ;  as  by  the  contrary  accident^  to  wit,  if  the  sinner  re- 
pents worthily,  not  only  the  smaUeirt,  but  the  greatest  also, 
become  venid:  the  impenitent  pays  for  all;  all  together. 
But  if  the  mm  be  a  worthy  penitent,  if  he  continues  and 
abides  in  God's  love,  he  will  find  a  mercy  according  to  bis 
circumstances,  by  the  measmres  of  God's  gracionsness,  and 
his  own  repentance ;  so  that  by  accident  they  may  be  par* 
doned ;  but  if  that  accident  does  not  happen,  if  the  man  be 
not  penitent,  the  sins  shall  be  punished  directly,  and  for  their 
own  natural  demerit.    The  sum  is  this : 

If  a  man  repents  truly  of  the  greater  sins,  he  also  repents 
of  the  smallest;  for  it  cannot  be  a  true  repentance  which  re* 
fuses  to  repent  of  any ;  so  that  if  it  happens»  that  for  the  small* 
est  he  do  smart  in  beU,  it  is  because  he  did  not  ]:epent  truly 
of  any,  greatest,  nor  smallest.  But  if  it  happens,  that  the 
man  did  not  commit  any  of  the  greater  sins,  and  yet  did  in- 
dulge to  himself  a  licence  to  do  the  smallest, — even,  for  those 
which  he  calls  the  smallest,  he  may  perish^  and  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  little,  God  may  call  great.  *'  Cum  his  peccatis 
neminem  salvandum,"  said  St.  Bernard* :  '^  with  these,''  (even 
the  smallest  sins)  actually  remaining  upon  him  unrepented  of 
in  general  or  particular,  '^  no  man  can  be  saved." 


SECTION  ly. 

The  former  Doctrine  reduced  to  Practice. 

36. 1  HAVE  been  the  more  earnest  in  this  article,  not  only 
because  the  doctrine  which  I  have  all  this  while  opposed, 
makes  all  the  whole  doctrine  of  moral  theology  to  be  inarti- 
ficial, and  in  many  degrees  useless,  false,  and  imprudent;  but 
because  of  the  immediate  influence  it  hath  to  encourage  evil 
Uvea  of  men.    For, 

37,  I.  To  distinguish  a  whole  kind  of  sins,  is  a  certain 
way  to  make  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  imperfect 
and  false.  For  when  men  by  fears  and  terrible  considera- 
tions ate  scared  from  their  sins,  as  most  repentances  begin 
with  fear,  they  still  retain  some  portions  of  affection  to  their 

*  Senn.  1.  de  CcdbI  Dob.  •!  aenn.  1.  6m  Conren.  PaoJi. 
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sin»  some  lookings  back  and  fantastic  entertaihinent8«  whkh 
if  they  be  not  pared  off  by  repentance^  we  love  not  God  with 
all  our  hearts;  and  yet  by  this  doctrine  of  difitinguishing  sins 
into  mortal  and  venial  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  men 
are  taught  to  arrest  their  repentances^  and  hifve  leave  not  to 
proceed  farther ;  for  they  who  say  sins  are  venial  in  their 
own  nature,  if  they  understand  the  consequences  of  their 
own  doctrine,  do  not  require  repentance  to  make  them  so,  or 
to  obtain  a  pardon  which  they  need  not. 

38.  II.  As  by  this  means  oor  repentances  ane  made  im* 
perfect,  so  is  a  relapse  extremely  ready  ;  for  while  such  a 
leaven  is  left,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  may  sour  the  whole 
mass.  St.  Gregory  said  well  ", ''  Si  curare  parva  negligimus, 
insensibiliter  seducti  audenter  etiam  majora  perpetramus  :** 
we  are  too  apt  to  return  to  our  old  crimes,  whose  relics  we 
are  permitted  to  keep  and  kiss. 

39.  IIL  But  it  is  worse  yet.  For  the  distmotion  of  sins 
mortal  and  venial  in  their  nature  is  such  a  separation  of  sin 
from  sin,  as  is  rather  a  dispensation  or  leave  to  commit  one 
sort  of  them  ;  the  expiation  of  which  is  so  easy,  the  pardon 
00  certain,  the  remedy  so  ready,  the  observation  and  exaction 
of  them  so  inconsiderable.  For  there  being  so  many  ways  of 
making  great  sins  little,  and  little  sins  none  at  all,  found  oet 
by  the  folly  of  men  and  the  craft  of  the  devil, — a  great  portion 
of  God's  right,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  are  by  way  of  conk* 
promise  and  agreement,  left  as  a  portion  to  carelessness  and 
folly :  and  why  may  not  a  man  rejoice  in  those  trifling  sins, 
for  which  he  hath  security  he  shall  never  be  damned  f  Aa 
for  the  device  of  purgatory,  indeed  if  there  were  any  such 
thing,  it  were  enough  to  scare  any  one  from  committing  any 
Bins,  much  more  little  ones.  But  I  have  conversed  with 
many  of  that  persuasion,  and  yet  never  observed  any  to  whom 
it  was  a  terror  to  speak  of  purgatory,  but  would  talk  of  it  as 
an  antidote  or  security  against  hell,  but  not  as  a  formidable 
story  to  affright  them  from  their  sins,  but  to  warrant  their 
venial  sins,  and  their  imperfect  repentance  for  their  mortal 
sins.  And  indeed  let  it  be  considered ;  if  venial  sins  be  such 
as  the  Roman  doctors  describe  them ;  that  '  they  neither 
destroy  nor  lessen  charity/  or  the  grace  of  GkKl,  that '  they 
only  hinder  the  fervency  of  an  act,*  which  isleep  or  business 

tt  lib.  10.  Moral,  o.  14. 
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or  any  thing  that  ia  most  innocent,  may  do  ;  that  they  are  not 
against  the  law,  but  besides  it;  as  walking  and  riding,  stand' 
ing  and  sitting,  are ;  that  they  are  not  properly  sins,  that  'all 
the  Yenial  sins  in  the  world  cannot  amount  to  one  mortal 
sin ;'  but  as  time  differs  from  eternity,  finite  from  infinite, 
so  do  all  the  venial  sins  in  the  world  put  together,  from 
one  mortal  act;  that  for  all  them  a  man  is  nevertheless  be- 
loved, cmd  loves  God  nothing  the  less ;  I  say,  if  venial  sins  ' 
be  such  (as  the  Roman  writers  afiirm  they  are),  how  can  it  be 
imagined  to  be  agreeable  to  God's  goodness  to  inflict  upon 
such  sinners,  who  only  have  venial  sins  unsatisfied  for,  such 
horrible  pains  (which  they  dream  of  in  purgatory)  as  are, 
during  their  abode,  equal  to  the  intolerable  pains  of  hell, 
for  that  which  breaks  none  of  his  laws,  which  angers  him  not, 
which  is  not  against  him  or  his  love,  which  is  incident  to  his 
dearest  servants  f  *  Pro  peccato  magno  paulum  supplicii 
satis  est  patri ;'  but  if  fathers  take  such  severe  amends  of 
their  children  for  that  which  is  not  properly  sin,  there  is  no- 
thing left  by  which  we  can  boast  of  a  father's  kindness.  In 
this  case,  there  is  no  remission  ;  for  if  it  be  not  just  in  God 
to  punish  such  sins  in  hell,  because  they  are  consistent  with 
the  state  of  the  love  of  God,  and  yet  they  are  punished  in 
purgatory,  that  is,  as  much  as  they  can  be  punished ;  then 
God  does  remit  to  his  children  nothing  for  their  love's  sake,  - 
but  deals  with  them  as  severely  as  for  his  justice  he  can,  in 
the  matter  of  venial  sins  ;  indeed,  if  he  uses  mercy  to  them 
at  all,  it  is  in  remitting  their  mortal  sins  ;  but  in  their  venial 
sins,  he  uses  none  at  all.  No\y  if  things  were  thus  on  both' 
sides,  it  is  strange,  men  are  not  more  afraid  of  their  venial 
ains,  and  that  they  are  not  more  terrible  in  their  description, 
which  are  so  sad  in  their  event ;  and  that  their  punishment 
should  be  so  great,  when  their  malice  is  so  none  at  all ;  and 
it  is  strangest  of  all,  that  if  men  did  believe  such  horrible 
effects  to  be  consequent  of  venial  sins,  they  should  esteem 
^em  little,  and  inconsiderable,  and  warn  men  of  them  with 
BO  little  caution.  But  to  take  this  wonder  off,  though  they 
affright  men  with  purgatory  at  the  end,  yet  they  make  the 
bugbear  nothing  by  their  easy  remedies  and  preventions  in 
the  way.  Venial  sins  may  be  taken  off,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  committed ;  but  of 
this  I  shall,  give  a  fuller  account  in  the  sixth  section  of  this 
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chapter.  In  the  meantime,  to  beliere  purgatory,  genres  the 
ends  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  to  have  so  much  easineBS  and 
leave  in  venial  sins,  serves  the  ends  of  their  laity ;  but  as 
truth  is  deserved  in  the  former,  so  are  piety  and  the  severities 
of  a  holy  life  very  much  slackened  by  the  latter. 

40«  But  as  care  is  taken  that  their  doctrine  do  not  destroy 
eharity  or  good  life  by  looseness  and  indulgence,  so  care 
must  be  taken  that  ours  do  not  destroy  hope,  and  disconn* 
tenance  the  endeavours  of  pious  people ;  for  if  the  smallest 
sins  be  so  highly  punishable,  who  can  hope  ever  to  escape 
the  intolerable  state  of  damnation  I  And  if  God  can  be  eter« 
nally  angpry  for  those  things  which  we  account  small  sins^ 
then  no  man  is  a  servant  or  a  friend  of  God ;  no  man  is  in 
the  state  of  the  divine  favour ;  for  no  man  is  without  these 
sins ;  for  they  are  such, 

Qaa  BOB  possit  hoBO  qoifqoaoi  evIUTB  etTeBdo, 

'  a  man,  by  all  his  industry,  cannot  wholly  avoid/  Now  be- 
cause the  Scripture  pronounces  some  persons  'just,'  and 
*  righteous,' as  David  and  Josiah,  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  who 
yet  could  not  be  innocent  and  pure  from  small  offences : 
either  these  little  things  are  in  their  own  nature  venial,  or 
the  godly  have  leave  to  do  that,  which  is  punished  in  the  un- 
godly; or  some  other  way  must  be  found  out,  how  that  which 
is  in  its  own  nature  damnable,  can  stand  with  the  state  of 
grace ;  and  upon  what  causes,  sins  which  of  themselves  are 
not  so,  may  come  to  be  venial,  that  is,  more  apt  and  ready 
to  be  pardoned,  and  in  the  next  dispositions  to  receive  a 
mercy. 


SECTION  V. 


41.  I.  No  just  person  does  or  can  indulge  to  himself  the 
keeping  of  any  sin  whatsoever;  for  all  sins  are  accounted  of 
by  God  according  to  our  affections,  and  if  a  man  loves  any, 
it  becomes  his  poison.  Every  sin  is  damnable  when  it  is 
chosen  deliberately,  either  by  express  act  or  by  interpreta- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  it  is  chosen  regularly  or  frequently.  He 
that  loves  to  cast  over  in  his  mind  the  pleasures  of  his  pasi 
sin,  he  that  entertains  all  those  instances  of  sin,  which  He 
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Chinks  not  to  be  damnable,  this  man  hath  given  himself  np  to 
be  a  servant  to  a  trifle,  a  lover  of  little  and  fitntastic  plea- 
sures. Nothing  of  this  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace.  No 
man  can  love  sin  and  love  God  at  the  same  time ;  and  to  think 
it  to  be  an  excuse  to  say  the  sin  is  little,  is  as  if  an  aduU 
teress  should  hope  for  pardon  of  her  offended  lord,  because 
the  man  whom  she  dotes  upon,  is  an  inconsiderable  person. 

42.  II.  In  sins  we  must  distinguish  the  formality  from  the 
material  part.  The  formality  of  sin  is  disobedience  to  God» 
and  turning  from  him  to  the  creature  by  love  and  adhesion. 
The  material  part  is  the  action  itself.  The  first  can  never 
happen  without  our  will ;  but  the  latter  may  by  surprise^ 
and  indeliberation,  and  imperfection  of  condition.  For  in 
diislife  our  understanding  is  weak,  our  attention  trifling,  our 
advertency  interrupted,  our  diversions  many,  our  divisions 
of  spirit  irresistible.  Our  knowledge  little,  our  dulness  fre« 
quent,  our  mistakes  many,  our  fears  potent,  and  betrayers  of 
of  our  reason  ;  and  at  any  one  of  these  doors  sin  may  enter, 
in  its  material  part,  while  the  will  is  inactive,  or  the  under* 
standing  dull,  ,or  the  affections  busy,  or  the  spirit  otherwise 
employed,  or  the  faculties  wearied,  or  reason  abused :  there- 
fore if  you  inquire  for  venial  sins,  they  must  be  in  his  throng 
of  imperfections,  but  they  never  go  higher.  Let  no  maa 
therefore  say,  I  have  a  desire  to  please  myself  in  some  little 
things  ;  for  if  he  desires  it,  he  may  not  do  it,  that  very  desire 
makes  that  it  cannot  be  venial,  but  as  damnable  as  any,  in  its 
proportion. 

43.  III.  If  any  man  about  to  do  an  action  of  sin,  inquires 
whether  it  be  a  venial  sin  or  no, — to  that  man,  at  that  time^ 
that  sin  cannot  be  venial :  for  whatsoever  a  man  considers, 
and  acts,  he  also  chooses  and  loves  in  some  proportion,  and 
therefore  turns  from  God  to  the  sin,  and  that  is  against  the 
love  of  God,  and  in  its  degree  destructive  or  diminutive  of  the 
state  of  grace.  Besides  this,  such  a  person  in  this  inquiry 
asks  leave  to  sin  against  God,  add  gives  a  testimony  that  he 
would  sin  more  if  he  durst.  But  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  choice  is  lessened,  in  the  same  degree  the  material  part 
of  the  sin  receives  also  diminution. 

44.  IV.  It  is  remarkable,  that  amongst  the  ancients  this 
distinction  of  sins  into  mortal  and  venial,  or,  to  use  their  own 
wordsi  '  graviora  et  leviora/  or '  peccata  et  crimina,'  does 
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not  mean  a  distinction  of  kind,  bnt  of  degrees.  They  caD 
them  mortal  sins,  which  shall  never,  or  very  hardly,  be  par-^ 
doned,  not  at  all  but  upon  very  hard  terms.  So  Pacianus*^ 
**  De  modo  criminum  edisserens  nequis  existimet  omnibus 
olnnino  peccatis  summum  discrimen  impositum ;  seduloque 
requirens,  quee  sint  peccata,  qute  crimina,  nequis  existimet 
propter  innumera  delicta,  quorum  fraud  ibus  nuUusimmunis 
est,  me  omne  hominum  genus  indiscrete  poenitendi  lege  con- 
stringere."  The  highest  danger  is  not  in  every  sin ;  offences 
and  crimes  must  be  distinguished  carefully  :  for  the  same 
severe  impositions  are  not  indifferently  to  be  laid  upon  cri* 
miuals,  and  those  whose  guilt  is  in  such  instances  from  which 
BO  man  is  free.  "  Wherefore  covetousness  may  be  redeemed 
with  liberality,  slander  with  satisfaction,  morosity  with  cheer- 
fulness, sharpness  with  gentle  usages,  lightness  with  gravity, 
perverseness  or  peevishness  with  honesty  and  fair  carriage* 
But  what  shall  the  despiser  of  God  do  ?  what  shall  the  mur- 
derer do  i  U'hat  remedy  shall  the  adulterer  ^^  have?  '  Ista  sunt 
eapitalia,  fratres,  ista  mortalia:' '  These  are  the  deadly  sins^ 
these  are  capital  crimes  :' "  meaning,  that  these  were  to  be 
taken  off  by  the  severities  of  ecclesiastical  or  public  repent- 
ance (of  which  I  am  afterward  to  give  account),  and  would 
cost  more  to  be  cleansed.  To  a  good  man,  and  '  meliomm 
operum  compensatione'  (as  Pacianus  affirms),  *  by  the  com- 
pensation of  good  work,'  that  is,  of  the  actions  of  the  con- 
trary graces,  they  are  venial,  tliey  are  cured.  For  by  venial 
they  mean  such  which  with  less  difficulty  and  hazard  may 
be  pardoned :  such  as  was  St.  Paul's  blaspliemy  and  perse- 
cuting the  church  ;  for  that  was  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  par- 
don, because  he  did  it  'ignorantly  in  unbelief :'  and  such  are 
those  sins  (saith  Csesarius)  which  are  usual  in  the  world, 
though  of  their  own  nature  very  horrible,  as  forswearing  our- 
selves, slander,  reproach,  and  the  like ;  yet  bepause  they  are 
extremely  common,  they  are  such,  to  which  if  a  continual 
pardon  were  not  offered,  God*s  numbers  would  be  infinitely 
lessened.  In  this  sense  every  sin  is  venial,  excepting  the 
three  capitals  reckoned  in  TertuUian,  'idolatry,  murder^ 
and  adultery  ;'  every  thing  but  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  its  branches  reckoned  in  Pacianus  ;  every  thing 

*  In  Parasn. 

'  Foroioator.  Promisooe  sspiuusarpautarfornioatioet  advlterinn.  ' 
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but  the  seven  deadly  sins,  in  others.    Now,  according  to  the 
degree  and  malignity  of  the  sin,  or  its  abatement  by  any 
lessening  circumstance,  or  intervening  considerations,  so  it 
puts  on  its  degrees  of  veniality,  or  being  pardonable.  Every 
sin  hath  some  degree  of  being  venial,  till  it  arrives  at  the  un« 
pardonable  state,  and  then  none  is.    But  every  sin  that  hath 
many  degrees  of  venial,  hath  also  some  degrees  of  damnable. 
So  that  to  inquire  what  venial  sins  can  stand  with  the  state 
of  grace,  is  to  ask,  how  long  a  man  may  sin  before  he  shall 
be  damned  ;  how  long  will  God  still  forbear  him  ;  how  long 
he  will  continue  to  give  him  leave  to  repent  ?    For  a  sin  is 
venial  upon  no  other  account  but  of  repentance.    If  venial 
be  taken  for  pardonable,  it  is  true  that  many  circumstances 
make  it  so,  more  or  less ;  that  is,  whatever  makes  the  sin 
greater  or  less,  makes  it  more  or  less  venial :  and  of  these  I 
shall  give  account  in  the  chapter  of  sins  of  infirmity.*   But  if 
by  venial,  we  mean  actually  pardoned,  or  not  exacted :  no- 
thing makes  a  sin  venial,  but  repentance ;  and  that  makes 
every  sin  to  be  so.    Therefore, 

45.  V.  Some  sins  are  admitted  by  holy  persons,  and  yet 
they  still  continue  ;  not  that  any  of  these  sins  is  permitted 
to  them;  nor  that  God  cannot  as  justly  exact  them  of  hi^r' 
servants  as  of  his  enemies  ;  nor  that  in  the  covenant  of  the 
Gospel  they  are  not  imputable ;  nor  that  their  being  in  God's 
favour  hides  them,  for  God  is  most  impatient  of  any  remain-' 
ing  evil  in  his  children  :  but  the  only  reasonable  account  of 
it  is,  because  the  state  of  grace  is  a  state  of  repentance ; 
these  sins  are  those,  which,  as  Pacianus  expresses  it,  '  con- 
trariis  emendata  proficiunt,'  *  they  can  be  helped  by  contrary 
actions  f  and  the  good  man  does  perpetually  watch  against 
them,  he  opposes  a  good  against  every  evil ;  that  is,  in  effect 
he  uses  them  just  as  he  uses  the  greatest  that  ever  he  com- 
mitted. Thus  the  good  man  when  he  reproves  a  sinning  per- 
son, overacts  his  anger,  and  is  transported  to  indecency^ 
though  it  be  for  God :  some  are  over-zealous,  some  are  fan* 
tastic  and  too  apt  to  opinion,  which  in  little  degrees  of  in- 
ordination  are  not  so  soon  discernible.    A  good  man  may  be 
overjoyed,  or  too  much  pleased  with  his  recreation,  or  be  too 
passionate  at  the  death  of  a  child,  or  in  a  sudden  anger  go 
beyond  the  evenness  of  a  wise  Christian,  and  yet  be  a  good 
man  still,  and  a  friend  of  God,  his  son  and  his  servant :  but 

VOL.  VIll.  2  B 
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then  these  things  happen  in  despite  of  all  his  care  and  obaer- 
Tation ;  and  when  he  does  espy  any  of  these  obliquities,  be 
is  troubled  at  it,  and  seeks  to  amend  it:  and  therefore,  these 
things  are  venial,  that  is,  pitied  and  excused,  because  they 
are  unavoidable,  but  avoided  as  much  as  they  well  can  (all 
things  considered),  and  God  does  not  exact  them  of  him,  be- 
cause the  good  man  exacts  them  of  himself.  These  being  the 
rules  of  doctrine,  we  are  to  practise  accordingly. 

To  which  add  the  following  measures. 

46.  VI.  This  diflFerence  in  sins,  of  mortal  and  venial,  that 
is,  greater  and  less,  is  not  to  be  considered  by  us,  but  by 
God  alone,  and  cannot  have  influence  upon  us  to  any  good 
purposes.     For,  1.  We  do  not  always  know  by  what  parti- 
cular measures  they  are  lessened  :  in  general  we  know  some 
proportions  of  them,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  we 
may  easily  be  deceived,  but  can  very  hardly  be  exact.     St, 
Austin'  said  the  same  thing  *'  Qusb  sint  levia,  et  quee  gravia 
peccata,  non  humano  sed  Divino  sunt  pensanda  judicio  :** 
•'  God  only,  not  man,  can  tell  which  sins  are  great,  and  which 
little." — For  since  we  see  them  equally  forbidden,  we  must 
with  equal  care  avoid  them  all.  Indeed,  if  the  case  should  be 
so  put,  that  we  must  either  commit  sacrilege,  or  tell  a  spite- 
ful lie,  kill  a  man,  or  speak  unclean  words,  then  it  might  be 
of  use  to  us,  to  consider  which  is  the  greater,  which  is  less, 
that,  of  evils  we  might  choose  the  less :  but  this  case  can 
never  be,  for  no  man  is  ever  brought  to  that  necessity,  that 
he  must  choose  one  sin ;  for  he  can  choose  to  die  before  he 
■hall  do  either,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  he  can  be  put  to. 
And  therefore,  though  right  reason  and  experience,  and  some 
general  lines  of  religion,  mark  out  some  actions  as  criminal, 
and  leave  others  under  a  general  and  indefinite  condemna- 
tion, yet  it  is  in  order  to  repentance  and  amends  when  such 
things  are  done,  not  to  greater  caution  directly  of  avoiding 
them  in  the  days  of  temptation  ;  for  of  two  infinites  in  the 
same'  kind,  one  cannot  be  bigger  than  the  other.    We  are 
tied  with  the  biggest  care  to  avoid  every  sin,  and  bigger  than 
the  biggest  we  find  not.    This  only :  for  the  avoiding  of  the 
greatest  sins,  there  are  more  arguments  from  without,  and 
sometimes  more  instruments  and  ministries  of  caution  and 
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preyetrtion  are  io  be  tised,  than  in  lesser  sins ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause fev^er  wiD  sehr^  ?n  one  thte  in  another ;  httt  all  tiiat  is 
needful  mt»t  b6  tts6d  m  dt:  b^t  there  is  no  d^el'tote  in  oxtr 
choice  thfft  cain  be  considerable,  for  we  must  never  choose 
either ;  aAd  tfecrefore  beforehand  to  compare  theto  together^ 
whereof  neither  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  other,  is  to  lay  a 
snu^  for  ourseltes,  and  make  us  apt  to  (me  by  undervaluing 
it,  and  calling  it  less  than  others,  that  affright  us  more.  In- 
deed, when  the  sin  is  done,  to  measure  it  maybe  of  use  (as  I 
shall  shew),  but  to  do  it  beforehand  hath  danger  in  it  of  be* 
ing  tempted,  and  more  than  a  danger  of  being  deceived :  for 
cur  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  ard  Complicated,  and  we 
know  not  which  cfnd  is  principally  intended,  nor  by  what  ar- 
gument, amongst  many,  we  were  finally  detertmned,  or  which 
is  thfc  prevailing  ingredient ;  nor  are  we  competent  judges 
of  our  own  strengths,  and  we  can  do  more  than  we  think  we 
can ;  and  we  remember  not,  that  the  temptation  which  pre- 
vails, was  sotight  for  by  ourselves  ;  nor  can  we  separate  ne- 
cessity from  choice,  our  consent  from  our  being  betrayed  ; 
nor  teH  whether  our  fort  is  given  up,  because  we  would  do' 
so,  or  because  we  could  not  help  it.  Who  can  tell  whether 
he  could  not  stand  one  assault  more, — and,  if  he  had,  whether 
or  no  the  temptation  would  not  have  left  him  ?  The  waytf 
of  consent  are  not  always  direct,  and  if  they  be  crooked,  we 
see  them  not.  And,  after  all  this,  if  we  were  able,  y6t 
we  are  not  willing,  to  judge  right,  with  fruth,  and  with  se^ 
verity ;  something  for  ourselves,  something  for  excuse,  sotrie- 
thrng  for  pride ;  a  little  for  vanity,  and  a  little  in  hypocrisy^ 
but  a  great  deal  for  peace  and  quiet,  that  the  rest  of  the  mind 
may  not  be  disturbed,  that  we  may  Hve  and  die  in  peace,  antf 
in  a  good'  opinion  of  ourselves.  These  indeed  are  evil  mea- 
sures, but  such  by  which  we  usually  make  judgment  of  ouf 
Actions,  and  are  therefore'  likely  to  call  great  sins  little,  and 
little  sins  none  at  all. 

4*f.  II.  That  any  sins  arte  venial  being  only  because  of 
the  state  of  grace  and  repentance,  under  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted ;  what  condition  a  man  is  in,  even  for  the  smallest 
sins,  he  can  no  more  know  than  he  can  tell  that  all  his  other 
sins  are  pardoned,  that  his  repentance  is  accepted,  that  no- 
thing of  God's  anger  is  reserved,  that  he  is  pleased  for  all, 
that  there  is  no  judgment  behind  hanging  over  his  head,  to 
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strike  him  for  that  wherein  he  was  aost  negligent  Now  al- 
though some  men  have  great  and  just  confidences  that  they 
are  actually  in  God's  favour,  yet  all  good  men  have  not  so. 
For  there  are  coverings  sometimes  put  over  the  spirits  of  the 
best  men ;  and  there  are  intermedial  and  doubt^l  states  of 
men  (as  I  shall  represent  in  the  chapter  of  actual  sins),  there 
are  also  ebbings  and  flowings  of  sin  and  pardon  :  and  there- 
fore, none  but  God  only  knows  how  long  this  state  of  venial- 
ity  and  pardon  will  last;  and  therefore,  as  no  man  can  pro- 
nounce concerning  any  kind  of  sins,  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves venial,  so  neither  can  he  know  concerning  his  own,  or 
any  man's  particular  state,  that  any  such  sins  are  pardoned, 
or  venial  to  him.  He  that  lives  a  good  life,  will  find  it  so  ia 
its  own  case,  and  in  the  event  of  things;  and  that  is  all  which 
can  be  said  as  to  this  particular ;  and  it  is  well  it  is  so> ''  ne 
studium  proficiendi  ad  omnia  peccata  cavenda  pigrescat,"  as 
St.  Austin  well  observed.  If  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  sins 
fn  their  own  nature  by  venial  and  not  venial  are  distinguished 
and  separate  in  their  natures  from  each  other,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  of  so  easy  remedy,  and  inconsiderable  a  guilt, 
they  would  never  become  earnest  to  avoid  all. 

48.  III.  There  are  some  sins  which  indeed  seem  venial, 
and  were  they  not  sentenced  in  Scripture  with  severe  words, 
would  pass  for  trifles ;  but  *'  in  Scripturis  demonstrantur  opi- 
nione  graviora,"  as  St.  Austin  notes';  '*they  are  by  the  word 
of  God  declared  to  be  greater  than  they  are  thought  to  be  ;'*^ 
and  we  have  reason  to  judge  so,  concerning  many  instances, 
in  which  men  are  too  easy  and  cruelly  kind  unto  themselves. 
St.  Paul  said,  *'  1  had  not  known  concupiscence  to  be  a  sin. 
if  the  law  had  not  said.  Thou  shalt  not  lust :"  and  we  use  to 
call  them  scrupulous  and  fantastic  persons,  who  make  much 
ado  about  a  careless  word,  and  call  themselves  to  severe  ac- 
count for  every  thought,  and  are  troubled  for  every  morsel 
they  eat,  when  it  can  be  disputed  whether  it  might  not  better 
have  been  spared.  Who  could  have  guessed  that  calling  my 
enemy  'fool'  should  be  so  great  a  matter ;  but  because  we  are 
told  that  it  is  so ;  told  by  him  that  shall  be  our  judge,  who 
shall  call  us  to  account  for  every  idle  word ;  we  may  well 
think  that  the  measures  which  men  usually  make  by  their 
customs  and  false  principles^  and  their  own  necessities,  lest 
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they  by  themBelves  should  be  condemned,  are  weak  and  fcil- 
lacious :  and  therefore,  whatsoever  can  be  of  truth  in  the  dif- 
ference of  sins,  may  become  a  danger  tq  them  who  desire  to 
distinguish  them,  but  can  bring  no  advantages  to. the  inte- 
rests of  piety  and  a  holy  life. 

49.  IV.  We  only  account  those  sins  great  which  are  un- 
usual, which  rush  violently  against  the  conscience,  because 
men  have  not  been  acquainted  with  them :  "  Peccata  sola 
inusitata  exhorrescimus,  usitata  ver6  diligimusV'  But  those 
which  they  act  every  day,  they  suppose  them  to  be  small, 
'  quotidians  incursiones,'  the  unavoidable  acts  of  every  day, 
and  by  degrees  our  spirit  is  reconciled  to  them,  conversing 
with  them  as  with  a  tame  wolf,  who  by  custom  hath  forgot- 
ten the  circumstances  of  his  barbarous  nature,  but  is  a  wolf 
still.    Ti  iMKpa  Ktd  trvvfi^ii  rwv  afiaprrtfiarwv,  as  Synesius  calls 
tbem:  'the  little  customs  of  sinning,'  men  think,  ought  to  be 
dissembled.    This  was  so  of  old ;  Ceesarius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
complained  of  it  in  his  time.    "  Vere  dico  fratres*","  &c.     *'  I 
say  truly  to  you,  brethren,  this  thing,  according  to  the  law 
and  commandment  of  our  Lord,  never  was  lawful,  neither  is 
it,  nor  shall  it  ever  be ;  but  as  if  it  were  worse, '  ita  peccata 
ista  in  consuetudinem  missa  sunt,  et  tanti  sunt  qui  ilia  faci- 
unt,  ut  jam  quasi  ex  licito  fieri  credantur,'  '  these  sins  are  so 
usual  and  common,  that  men.  now  begin  to  think  them  law- 
ful.' " — ^And,  indeed,  who  can  do  a  sin  every  day,,  and  think 
it  great  and  highly  damnable  f  If  he  think  so,  it  will  be  very 
uneasy  for  him  to  keep  it :  but,  if  he  will  keep  it,  he  will  also 
endeavour  to  get  some  protection  or  excuse  for  it ;  something 
to  warrant,  or  something  to  undervalue  it;  and  at  last  it 
shall  be  accounted  venial,  and  by  some  means  or  other  recon- 
cilable with  the  hopes  of  heaven.    He  that  is  used  to  oppress 
the  poor  every  day,  thinks  he  is  a  charitable  man,  if  he  lets 
them  go  away  with  any  thing  he  could  have  taken  from  them :. 
but  be  is  not  troubled  in  conscience  for  detaining  the  wages 
of  the  hireling,  with  deferring  to  do  justice,  with  little  arts 
of  exaction  and  lessening  their  provisions.     For  since  no* 
thing  is  g^eat  or  little  but  in  comparison  with  something  else^ 
he  accounts  his  sin  small,  because  he  commits  greater;  and 
he  that  can.  suffer  the  greatest  burden,  shrinks  not  under  a 
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lighter  weight;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  impossible  but 
such  men  must  be  deceived  and  die. 

60.  V.  Let  no  man  think  that  his  venial  or  smaller  sins 
shall  be  pardoned  for  the  smallness  of  their  matter,  and  in  a 
distinct  account ;  for  a  man  is  not  quit  of  the  smallest  but  by 
being  also  quit  of  the  greatest:  for  God  does  not  pardon  any 
sin  to  him  that  remains  his  enemy ;  and  therefore,  unless  the 
man  be  a  good  man,  and  in  the  state  of  grace,  he  cannot  hope 
that  his  venial  siqs  can  be  in  any  sense  indulged ;  they  in- 
crease the  burden  of  the  other,  and  are  like  little  sUmes  laid 
upoA  a  shoulder  already  crushed  with  an  unequal  load.  £i* 
ther  God  pardops  the  greatest,  or  the  least  stand  uqcan^ 
£elled« 

51.  VI.  Although  God  never  pardons  the  smallest  with* 
out  the  greatest,  yet  he  sometimes  retains  the  smallest,  of 
them,  whose  greatest  he  hath  pardoned.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause although  a  man  be  ii)  the  state  of  grace  and  of  the  di« 
vine  favour,  and  God  will  not  destroy  his  servants  for  every 
calamity  of  theirs,  yet  he  will  not  suffer  any  thing  that  is 
^rniss  in  them.  A  father  never  pardons  the  small  offences 
of  his  son  who  is  in  rebellion  against  him;  those  little  offence^ 
cannot  pretend  to  pardon  till  he  be  reconciled  to  his  father ; 
but»  if  he  be,  yet  hi^  father  may  chastise  his  Utile  misdemean- 
ours, or  reserve  some  of  his  displeasure  ^o  far  as  mfty  minis- 
ter to  discipline,  not  to  destruction ;  and  therefore  if  a  son 
have  escaped  h^s  father's  anger  and  final  displeasure  let  hin^ 
remember,  that  though  bia  father  is  not  willing  to  disinherit 
him,  yet  he  will  be  ready  to  chastise  him*  And  we  see  it 
by  the  whole  dispensation  of  God,  that  '  the  righteous  utq 
punished,'  and  afflictions  ' begin  at  the  house  of  God;'  and 
God  i^  so  impatient  even  of  little  evils  in  them*  that  to  make 
them  pure  he  will  draw  them  through  the  fire ;  and  there  are 
some  who  are  <  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.'  And  certainly,  those 
sins  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  or  esteemed  little,  which  pro- 
voke God  to  anger  even  again^  his  servants.  We  find  thin 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthiana,  who  used  indecent 
circumstances  and  unhandsome  usages  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment;  even  for  this,  God  severely  reproved  them ;  ''  for  thia 
qaqse  many  are  w^ak,  and  sick,  and  some  are  fallen  asleep  V^ 
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which  is  an  expression  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  them  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  and  is  not  used  to  signify  the  death  of  them 
that  perish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  These  persons 
died  in  the  state  of  grace  and  repentance,  hut  yet  died  in 
their  sin ;  chastised  for  their  lesser  sins,  hut  so  Uiat  their 
souls  were  sared.  This  is  diat  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
affirms  of  sins  committed  after  our  illumination,  ri  $1  hriytv6^ 
fKva  hcKtAalpirai,  'These  sins  must  be  purged'  with  a  irafScvotc^ 
*  with  the  chastisements  of  sons.'  The  result  of  this  consi- 
deration is  that  which  St.  Peter  advises,  "  that  we  pass  the 
time  of  our  sojourning  here  in  fear  :*'  for  no  man  ought  to 
walk  confidently,  who  knows  that  even  the  most  laudable 
life  hath  in  it  evil  enough  to  be  smarted  for  with  a  severe 
calamity. 

52.  Vn.  The  most  trifling  actions,  the  daily  incursions 
of  sins,  though  of  the  least  malignity,  yet  if  they  be  neglect- 
ed, combine  and  knit  together,  till  by  their  multitude  they 
grow  insupportable ;  this  caution  I  learn  from  Caesarius 
Arelatensis  ^  "  £t  hoc  considerate,  fratres,  quia  etiamsi  ca« 
pitalia  crimina  non  subreperent,  ipsa  minuta  peccata  quss 
(quod  pejus  est)  aut  non  attendimus,  aut  certd  pro  nihilo 
computamus,  si  simul  omnia  congregentur,  nescio  quse  bono^ 
rum  operum  abundantia  illis  preeponderare  sufficiat  ;**  **  Al- 
though capital  sins  invade  you  not,  yet  if  your  minutes,  your 
small  sins,  which  either  we  do  not  consider  at  all,  or  value 
not  at  all,  be  combined,  or  gathered  into  one  heap,  I  know 
not  what  multitude  of  good  works  will  suffice  to  weigh 
them  down.*'  For  little  sins  are  like  the  sand,  and  when 
th^  become  a  heap  are  heavy  as  lead ;  and  '*  a  leaking  ship 
may  as  certainly  perish  with  the  little  inlets  of  water  as  vrith 
a  mighty  wave';*'  for  of  many  drops  a  river  is  made;  and 
therefore,  **  ipsa  minuta  vel  levia  non  contemhantur.  lUa 
enim  qusB  humanas  fragilitati  quamvis  parva  tamen  crebra 
subrepunt,  quasi  coUecta  contra  nos  fuerint,  ita  nds  grava*- 
bunt  siout  unum  aliquod  grande  peccatum  ^ ;''  ''  Let  no  little 
sins  be  despised,  for  even  those  smallest  things  which  creep 
upon  us  by  our  natural  weakness,  yet  when  they  are  gatheii- 
ed  together  against  us,  stand  on  a  heap,  and  like  an  army 
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of  flies  can  destroy  us  as  well  as  any  one  deadly  enemy. 
^*  QuBsquamvis  singula  non  lethali  vulnere  ferire  sentiantur, 
sicut  faomicidium,  et  adulterium^vel  ceetera  hujusmodi»  tamen 
omnia  simul  congregata  velut  scabies,  quo  plura  sunt,  necant, 
^t  nostrum  decus  ita  exterminant,  ut  k  filii  sponsi,  speciosi 
formi  prsB  filiis  hominum,  castissimis  amplexibus  separenl» 
nisi  medicamento  quotidianee  pcenitenticB  dissecentur :"  '*  In- 
deed, we  do  not  feel  every  one  of  them  strike  so  home  and 
deadly,  as  murder  and  adultery  do ;  yet  when  they  are 
united,  they  are  like  a  scab,  they  kill  with  their  multitude, 
apd  so  destroy  our  internal  beauty,  that  they  separate  us 
from  the  purest  embraces  of  the  Bridegroom,  unless  they  be 
Bf^attered  with  the  medicine  of  a  daily  repentance  ^"  For  he 
that  does  these  little  sins  ofteu,  and  repents  not  of  them,  nor 
strives  against  them^  either  loves  them  directly  or  by  inter- 
pretation. 

53,  VIII,  Let  no  man,  when  he  is  tempted  to  as  in,  go  then 
to  take  measures  of  it ;  because  it  being  his  own  case  he  is 
an  unequal  and  incompetent  judge;  his  temptation  is  his 
prejudice  and  his  bribe,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  suck 
in  the  poison,  by  his  making  himself  believe  that  the  potion 
is  not  deadly.  Examine  not  the  particular  measures  unless 
the  sin  be  indeed  by  its  disreputation  great ;  then  examine  as 
much  as  you  please,  provided  you  go  not  about  to  lessen  it. 
It  is  enough  it  is  a  sin,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  Ood,  and' 
that  death  and  damnation  are  its  wages, 

54.  IX.  When  the  mischief  is  done,  then  you  may,  in 
the  first  days  of  your  shame  and  sorrow  for  it,  with  more 
safety,  take  its  measures.  For  immediately  after  acting,  sin 
does  to  most  men  appear  in  all  its  ugliness  and  deformity : 
and  if  in  the  days  of  your  temptation  you  did  lessen  the  mea- 
sure of  your  sin^  yet  in  the  days  of  your  sorrow,  do  not 
shorten  the  measures  of  repentance.  Every  sin  is  deadly 
enough ;  and  no  repentance  or  godly  sorrow  can  be  too  great 
for  that  which  hath  deserved  the  eternal  wrath  of  God. 

55.  X.  I  end  these  advices  with  tha  nieditation  of  St. 
Jerome.  **  Si  im  et  sermonis  injuria,  atque  interdum  jocu^ 
judicio,  concili6que,  atqiie  OehennsB  ignibus  delegattir,  quid 
merebitur  turpium  rerum  appetitio,  et  avaritia  quae  est  radix 
pninium  malorum  V*  **  If  anger,  and  injurious  words,  and 
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sometimes  a  foolish  jest,  are  sentencecf  to  capital  aiid  supreme 
punishments,  T?hat  punishment  shall  the  lustful  and  the  co« 
vetous  have  ?" — And  what  will  be  the  event  of  all  our  souls, 
who  reckon  those  injurious  or  angry  words  of  calling  '  fool/ 
or  '  sot'  amongst  the  smallest,  and  those  which  are  indeed 
less  we  do  not  observe  at  all  i  For  who  is  there  amongst  us 
almost,  wHo  calls  himself  to  an  account  for  trifling  words, 
loose  laughter,  the  smallest  beginnings  of  intemperance, 
careless  spending  too  great  portions  of  our  time  in  trifling 
visits  and  courtships,  balls,  revellings,  fantastic  dressings, 
sleepiness,  idleness,  and  useless  conversation,  neglecting  our 
times  of  prayer  frequently,  or  causelessly,  slighting  religion 
and  religious  persons,  siding  vrith  fiictions  indiSerently,  for* 
getting  our  former  obligations  upon  trifling  regards,  vaia 
diougfats,  wanderings  and  weariness  at  our  devotion,  love  of 
praise,  laying  little  plots  and  snares  to  be  commended  ;  high 
opinion  of  ourselves,  resolutions  to  excuse  all,  and  never  to 
coiifess  an  error  ;  going  to  church  for  vain  purposes,  itch- 
ing ears,  love  of  flattery,  and  thousands  more  i  The  very 
kinds  of  them  put  together  area  heap ;  and  therefore,  the  so 
frequent  and  almost  infinite  repetition  of  the  acts  of  all  those 
are,  as  David's  expression  is,  without  hyperbole,  'more  than 
the  hairs  upon  our  head ;'  they  are  like  the  number  of  the 
sands  upon  the  sea-shore  for  multitude* 
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What  Repentance  is  necessary  for  tlie  smaller  or  more 

venial  Sins. 

56.  I.  Upon  supposition  of  the  premises;  since  these  small- 
er sins  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  guilt,  and 
the  same  enmity  against  God,  and  consigned  to  the  same 
evil  portion  that  other  sins  are,  they  are  to  be  washed  off 
with  the  same  repentance  also  as  others.  Christ's  blood  is 
the  lavatory,  and  faith  and  repentance  are  the  two  hands  that 
wash  ourselves  white  from  the  greatest  and  the  least  stains: 
and  since  they  are  by  the  impenitent  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
same  fearful  prisons  of  darkness,  by  the  same  remedies  and 
instruments  the  intolerable  sentence  can  only  be  prevented. 
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The  same  ingredients,  but  a  less  quantity  possibly  may  make 
the  medicine.  Gaesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  who  spake  many 
eitcellent  things  in  this  article,  says,  that  for  these  smaller 
sins  a  private  repentance  is  proportionable  ^ : "  Si  levia  foriasae 
sunt  delicta,  ▼.  g.  si  homo  Tel  in  sermooe,  Tel  in  aliqu&  re* 
prehensibili  voluntate ;  si  in  oculo  peccaTit,  ant  corde ;  t«p* 
borum  et  cogitationumnMusulse  quotidianft  oratione  curandai, 
et  privatfi  compunctioAe  terendce  sunt :"  **  The  sins  of  the  eye, 
and  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  the  offences  of  the  tongue,  are 
to  be  cured  by  secret  contrition  and  compunction  and  a 
daily  prayer." — But  St.  Cyprian  commends  many  whose  coa* 
science  being  of  a  tender  complexion,  they  would  even  for  the 
thoughts  of  their  heart  do  public  penance.  His  words  aie 
these  ^ ; — **  multos  timoratse  conscientiee,  quamvis  nullo  sa» 
crificii  aut  libelli  facinore  ccmstricti  essent,  quoniam  tamoi 
de  hoc  vel  cogitaTerunt,  hoc  ipsum  apnd  sacerdotes  Dei  do* 
lenter  et  simpliciter  confitentes  exomologesin  conscientiss 
fecisse,  animi  sui  pondus  exposuisse,  salutarem  medelam 
parvis  licet  et  modicis  Tulneribus  exquirentes ;"  "  Because 
they  had  but  thought  of  complying  with  idolaters,  they  sadly 
and  ingenuously  came  to  the  ministers  of  holy  things,  God's 
priests,  confessing  the  secret  turpitude  of  their  conscience, 
laying  aside  the  weight  that  pressed  their  sjnrit,  and  seeking 
remedy  even  for  their  smallest  wounds." — And,  indeed,  we 
find  that  among  the  ancients  "*  there  was  no  other  difference 
in  assignation  of  repentance  to  the  several  degrees  of  sin,  but 
only  by  public,  and  pnTate  :  capital  sins  they  would  haTe 
submitted  to  public  judgment ;  but  the  lesser  ctHs  to  be 
mourned  for  in  private  :  of  this  I  shall  give  account  in 
the  chapter  of  ecclesiastical  repentance.  In  the  meantime 
their  general  rule  was,  that  because  the  lesser  sins  came  in  by 
a  daily  incursion,  therefore  they  were  to  be  cut  off  by  a  daily 
repentance ;  which,  because  it  was  daily,  could  not  be  so  in- 
tense and  signally  punitive  as  the  sharper  repentances  for  the 
seldom-returning  sins ;  yet  as  the  sins  were  daily,  but  of  less 
malice,  so  their  repentance  must  be  daily,  but  of  less  afflic- 
tion. *'  Medicamento  quotidians  poBnitentiaa  dissecentar  ;*' 
that  was  St.  Austin's  rule''.  Those  evils,  that  happen  every 
day,  must  be  cried  out  against  every  day. 

^  flom.  1.  1  De  LapM«. 

B  \\t\Q  St.  Aug.tib.  85.  q.  26.  et.  Cesar.  ArclaU  bom.  1. 
-B  L4b.o0.boB.  30. €.8. 
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67.  IL  Every  action  of  repe&tanee^  every  good  work  done 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  designed, 
and  particularly  applied,  to  the  interscission  of  the  smallest 
unavoidable  sins,  is,  through  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death, 
and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance,  operative  towards  the  expia- 
tion or  pardon  of  them.  For  a  man.cannotdo  all  the  parti- 
culars of  repentance  for  every  sin  ;  but,  out  of  the  ge- 
neral hatred  of  sin,  picks  out  some  special  instances,  and 
apportions  them  to  bis  special  sins ;  as  to  acts  of  unclean* 
ness  he  opposes  acts  of  severity,  to  intempereuiee  he  op* 
poses  fasting.  But  then,  as  be  rests  not  here,  but  goes  on 
to  the  consummation  of  repentance  in  his  whole  life :  so  it 
must  be  in  the  more  venial  sins.  A  less  instance  of  express 
anger  is  gmciously  accepted,  if  it  be  done  in  the  state  of 
grace,  and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance ;  but  then  the  pardon 
is  to  be  oom|deted  in  the  pursuance  and  integrity  of  that 
grace,  in  the  sums  total.  For  no  man  can  say  that  so  much 
sorrow,  or  such  a  degree  of  repentance,  is  enough  to  any  sin 
lie  hath  done :  and  yet  a  man  cannot  apportion  to  every  sin 
brge  portions  of  special  sorrow,  it  must  therefore  be  done  all 
his  life*time;  and  the  little  portions  must  be  made  up  by  the 
whole  grace  and  state  of  repentance.  One  instance  is  enough 
particularly  to  express  the  anger,  or  to  apply  the  grace,  of  re* 
pentance  to  any  single  sin  which  is  not  among  the  capitals; 
but  no  one  instance  is  enough  to  extinguish  it.  For  sin  is 
not  pardoned  in  an  instant  (as  I  shall  afterward  discourse), 
neither  is  the  remedy  of  a  natural  and  a  just  proportion  to 
the  sin.  Therefore,  when  many  of  the  ancient  doctors  apply 
to  venial  sins  special  remedies,  by  way  of  expiation,  or  depre- 
cation, such  as  are, ''  beating  the  breast,  saying  the  Lord's 
prayer,  alms,  communicating,  confessing^*'  and  some  others; 
the  doctrine  of  such  remedies  is  not  true,  if  it  be  understood 
that  those  particulars  arejust  physically  or  meritoriously  pro- 
portioned to  the  sin.  No  one  of  these  alone  is  a  cure  or  ex« 
piation  of  the  past  sin ;  but  every  one  of  these  in  the  virtue 
of  repentance  is  effective  to  its  part  of  the  work,  that  is,  he 
that  repents  and  forsakes  them  as  he  can,  shall  be  accepted, 

*  BcdeMa  Romua  alia  exeogilavit  facUe,  qaorom  iwoiiiiUa  daolioant  aperto 
Dimia  ad  soperatitioneiu : 

Confiteor,  tando,  coimpergdr,  contcror,  oro, 
Siynor,  eda,  duno,  per  lauo  veaiaUa  poiio« 
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though  the  expression  of  bis  repentance  be  applied  to  his 
fault  but  in  one  or  more  of  these  single  instances;  because 
all  good  works  done  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  an  efficacy 
towards  the  extinction  of  those  sins  which  cannot  be  avoided 
by  any  moral  diligence ;  there  is  no  other  thing  on  our  parts 
which  can  be  done,  and  if  that  which  is  unavoidable,  were 
also  irremediable,  our  condition  would  be  intolerable  and 
desperate.  To  the  sense  of  this  advice  we  have  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory :  **  Si  quis  ergo  peccata  sua  tecta  esse  deside* 
rat,  Deo  ea  per  vocem  confessionis  ostendat,''  8ic.  ^  If  any 
man  desires  to  have  his  sins  covered,  let  him  first  open  them 
to  God  in  confession  :  but  there  are  some  sins,  which,  so  long 
as  we  live  in  this  world,  can  hardly,  or  indeed  not  at  all  be 
wholly  avoided  by  perfect  men.  For  holy  men  have  some- 
thing in  this  life,  which  they  ought  to  cover ;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  that  they  should  never  sin  in  word  or 
thought.  Therefore,  the  men  of  God  do  study  to  cover  the 
faults  of  their  eyes  or  tongue  with  good  deeds,  they  study  to 
overpower  the  number  of  their  idle  words  with  the  weight  of 
good  works.  But  how  can  it  be  that  the  faults  of  good  men 
should  be  covered,  when  all  things  are  naked  to  the  eyes  of 
God  f  but  only  because  that  which  is  covered  is  put  under, 
something  is  brought  over  it :  our  sins  are  covered  when  we 
bring  over  them  the  cover  of  good  works.*' — But  Csesarins, 
the  bishop,  is  more  punctual,  and  descends  to  particulars. 
For  having  given  this  general  rule,  "  lUa  par  va  vel  quotidiana 
peccata  bonis  operibus  redimere  non  desistant,"  "  Let  them 
not  cease  to  redeem  or  expiate  their  daily  and  small  faults 
with  good  works ;"  he  adds,  "  But  I  desire  more  fully  to  in- 
sinuate to  you»  with  what  works  small  sins  are  taken  off.  So 
often  as  we  visit  the  sick,  go  (in  charity)  to  them  that  are  ia 
prison,  reconcile  variances,  keep  the  fasts  of  the  church,  wash 
the  feet  of  strangers,  repair  to  the  vigils  and  watches  of  the 
church,  give  alms  to  passing  beggars,  forgive  our  enemies 
when  they  ask  pardon :"  "  istis  enim  operibus  et  his  similibuB 
minuta  peccata  quotidi^  redimuntur;"  "with  these  and  the 
like  works  the  minute  or  smaller  sins  are  daily  redeemed  or 
taken  off.'' 

68.  III.  There  is  in  prayer  a  particular  efficacy,  and  it  is 
of  proper  use  and  application  in  the  case  of  the  more  venial 
and  unavoidable  sins,  rather  this  than  any  other  alone,  espe- 
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cially  being  helped  by  charity^  that  is,  alms  and  forgiveness. 
Because  the  greatest  number  of  venial  sins  come  in  (as  I 
shall  P  afterward  demonstrate)  upon  the  stock  of  ignorance, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  imperfect  notices  and  acts  of  understand- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  have  not  any  thing  in  the  natural  parts 
and  instances  of  repentance,  so  fit  to  expiate  or  to  cure  them* 
But  because  they  are  beyond  human  care,  they  are  to  be 
eured  by  the  divine  grace,  and  this  is  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer.  And  this  St.  Clement  advised  in  his  epistle.  ^E^^- 
Titvari  Tag  xt^ipag  vfidv  irp&c  'rov  avroieparopa  OAv,  iKeniovng 
ainhvlXiwv  ylveKT^oi,  €t  n  uKovrtQ  ipLo^ere.  "  Lift  up  your  eyes 
to  Ood  Almighty,  praying  him  to  be  merciful  to  you,  if  you 
have  unwillingly  fallen  into  error.''  And  to  the  same  pur* 
pose  are  the  words  of  St.  Austin : ''  Propter  levia,  sine  quibus 
esse  non  possumus,  oratio  inventa:"  ''  For  those  lighter  sins, 
without  which  we  cannot  be,  prayer  is  invented  as  a  remedy  "i.'' 
69.  IV.  Perpetually  watch,  and  perpetually  resolve 
against  them,  as  against  any,  never  indulging  to  thyself  leave 
to  proceed  in  one.  Let  this  care  be  constant  and  indefati- 
gable, and  leave  the  success  to  God.  For  in  this  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  capital  or  deadly,  and  the  more  ve- 
nial sins.  For  he  that  repents  of  great  sins,  does  so  resolve 
against  them,  that  he  ought  really  to  believe  that  he  shall 
never  return  to, them  again.  No  drunkard  is  truly  to  be 
esteemed  a  penitent,  but  he  that  in  consideration  of  himself, 
his  purpose,  his  reasons^  and  all  bis  circumstances,  is  by  the 
grace  of  (jod  confident  that  he  shall  never  be  drunk  again. 
The  reason  is  plain :  for  if  he  thinks  that  for  all  his  resolu-^ 
tion  and  repentance  the  case  may  happen,  or  will  return,  in 
which  he  shall  be  tempted  above  his  strength,  that  is,  above 
the  efficacy  of  his  resolution,  then  he  hath  not  resolved 
against  the  sin  in  all  its  forms  or  instances :  but  he  hath 
left  some  roots  of  bitterness  which  may  spring  up  and  defile 
him ;  he  hath  left  some  weak  places,  some  parts  unfortified, 
and  does  secretly  purpose  to  give  up  his  fort,  if  be  be  assaulted 
by  some  sort  of  enemies.  He  is  not  resolved  to  resist  the 
importunity  of  a  friend  or  a  prevailing  person,  a  prince,  his 
landlord, or  his  master;  that  for  the  present  he  thinks  im- 
possible, and  therefore,  owes  his  spiritual  life  to  chance,  or  to 

P  Chap,  of  am*  of  infirmity. 

a  pe  Sjmb.  «d  CaUob.  lib.  I.  o.  6.  ei  lib.  50.  Homil.  ^3, 
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the  mercies  of  his  enemy,  who  may  have  it  for  asking :  bsl 
if  he  thinks  it  possible  to  resist  any  temptatioB,  attd  rescues 
to  do  it  if  it  be  possible,  the  natural  consequent  of  that  is, 
that  he  thinks  he  shall  never  fall  again  into  it  Bat  if  before^ 
hand  he  thinks  he  shall  relapse,  he  is  then  but  an  iniperfect 
resolyer,  but  a  half-faced  penitent.  But  this  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  smaller  sins  coming  by  ignorance  or  surprise,  by  in- 
advertency and  imperfect  notices,  by  the  unavoidable  weak- 
ness and  imperfect  condition  of  mankind.  For  he  who  inf 
these  resolves  the  strongest,  knows  that  he  shall  not  be  in- 
nocent but  that  heshall  feel  his  weakness  in  the  same  or  ii* 
other  instances ;  and  that  this  shall  be  his  condition  as  kmg; 
as  he  lives,  that  he  shall  always  need  to  pray, "  Forgive  me 
my  trespasses :"  and  even  his  not  knowing  concerning  alt 
actions,  and  all  words,  and  all  thoughts,  whether  they  be  m» 
or  no»  is  a  certain  betraying  him  into  a  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  the  pardon  of  which  Christ  died,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  which  a  mighty  care  is  necessary,  in  the  suffiBiing 
of  n^hich  he  ought  to  be  humbled,  and  for  the  pardon  of 
vrtnchhe  ought  for  ever  to  pray.  And  therefore,  StChrysostom- 
upon  those  words  of  St.  Paul ;  "  I  am  conscious  in  nothing," 
that  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  failing  in  my  ministry;  saith, 
m\  tI  Sinrof ;  '  what  then  V  he  is  not  hereby  justified,  in  mt* 
vtfiaivtv  ^/Mpt^cydoi  /uiv  airr^  rivi,  a/uapW)/LNira,  koI  (mH  ainhv 
uSivai  TivuTm  ifiaprfifutra,  *'  because  some  sins  might  adhere  to 
him,  he  not  knowing  that  they  were  sins.''— ''A b  oecultia 
meis  munda  me,  Domine,''  was  an  excellent  preiyer  of  David  ^ 
"  Cleanse  me,  O  Lord,  from  my  secret  faults."  ''Hoc  dieit, 
nequid  fort^  per  ignotantiam  deliquisset,"  saith  St.  Jerome ; 
**  he  prayed  so,  lest  peradventure  be  should  have  sinned  ig- 
norantly." — But  of  this  I  shaU  give  a  farther  account  in  de- 
scribing the  measures  of '  sins  of  infirmity.'  For  the  present, 
although  this  resolution  against  all,  is  inefiSective  as  to  a  per- 
fect immnnity  from  small  offences,  yet  it  is  accepted  as  really 
done,  because  it  is  done  as  it  can  possibly. 

60.  V.  Let  no  man  rely  upon  the  catalogues  which  are 
sometimes  given,  and  think  that  such  things  which  the  doc- 
tors have  called  venial  sins,  may  with  more  facility  be  admit- 
ted, and  with  smaller  portions  of  care  be  regarded,  or  with  a 
slighter  repentance  washed  off.  For  besides  that  some  have 
called  perjuries,  anger,  envy,  injurious  words,  by  lighter 
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BEBies  and  titles  of  a  little  veproof,  and,  havii>g  lived  in  wicked 
times,  were  betrayed  into  easier  sentences  of  those  sins  which 
they  saw  all  mankind  ahnost  to  practise,  which  was  the  case 
of  some  of  the  doctors  who  lived  in  the  time  of  those  wars 
which  broke  the  Roman  empire ;  besides  this,  I  say,  venial 
sins  can  rather  be  described',  than  enumerated.  For  none 
are  so  in  their  nature,  but  all  that  are  so,  are  so  by  accident ; 
and,  according  as  sins  tend  to  excuse,  so  they  put  on  their 
degrees  of  veniality.  No  sin  is  absolutely  venial,  but  in  com- 
parison with  others:  neithei  is  any  sin  at  all  times  and  to- 
all  persons  alike  venial.  And  therefore,  let  no  man  venture 
upon  it  upon  any  mistaken  confidence :  they  that  think  sins 
are  venial  in  their  own  nature,  cannot  agree  which  are  venial 
and  which  are  not ;  and  therefore,  nothing  is  in  ^is  ease  so 
certain,  as  that  all  doctrine  which  does  in  any  sense  represent 
sins  as  harmless  or  tame  serpents,  is  infinitely  dangerous ; 
and  there  is  no  safety,  bnt  by  striving  Ssgainst  all  beforehand, 
and  repenting  of  all  as  there  is  need. 

61.  I  sum  up  these  questions  and  these  advices  with  the 
saying  of  Josephus :  To  yap  M  fiucpocc  KOi  fityakoig  Trctpavofi€tv 
lao86vaftiv  hni.  *^  It  is  as  damnable  to  indulge  leave  to  our- 
selves to  sin  little  sins  as  great  ones  * :"  a  man  may  be  choked 
with  a  raisin,  as  well  as  with  great  mor sels^  of  flesh ;  and  a 
small  leak  in  a  ship,  if  it  be  neglected,  will  as  certainly  sink 
her  as  if  she  sprung  a  plank.  Death  ii&  the  wages  of  all ;  and 
damnation  is  the  portion  of  the  impenitent,  whatever  was  the 
instance  of  their  sin.  Though  there  are  degrees  of  punish* 
ment,  yet  there  is  no  difference  of  state,  as  to  this  particular : 
and  therefore,  we  are  tied  to  repent  of  all,  and  to  dash  the 
little  Babylonians  against  the  stones,  against  the  rock  that 
was  smitten  for  us.  For  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  tears  of 
repentance,  and  the  watchfulness  of  a  diligent,  careful  person, 
many  of  them  shall  be  prevented,  and  all  shall  be  pardoned. 

A  Psalm  to  beJrequerUty  used  in  our  Repentance  Jbr  our 

daily  Sins. 

Bow  down  thme  ear,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  for  I  am  poor  and 
needy;  rejoice  the  soul  of  thy  servant;  for  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  do  I  lift  np  my  soul. 

**  Soe  chap.  7.  of  tins  of  infirmily.     '  '  eU  touc  M4xxa«a  W;. 
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For  thou.  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plen- 
teous in  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  thee :  teach  me 
thy  way,  O  Lord,  I  will  walk  in  thy  truth ;  unite  my  heart 
to  fear  thy  name. 

Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  Shall  a  man 
be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in 
his  servants ;  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly. 

How  much  less  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay, 
whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  which  are  crushed  before 
the  moth?  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them,  go 
away?  They  die  even  without  wisdom. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul:  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 
Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned ;  and  in  keeping  of 
them,  there  is  great  reward. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors?  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
my  secret  faults :  keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presump- 
tuous sins;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me;  then  shall 
I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  trans- 
gression. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into 
shame  ?  How  long  will  ye  love  vanity  and  seek  after  leasing  i 
But  know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly, 
for  himself:  the  Lord  will  hear,  when  I  call  unto  him. 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lord  ;  Lord, 
hear  my  voice:  O  let  thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of 
my  complaint. 

If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it  i  But  there  is  mercy  with 
thee,  therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared. 

Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips  :  take  from  me  the  way  of  lying ;  and  cause 
thou  me  to  make  much  of  thy  law. 

The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  long-suffering, 
and  of  great  goodness :  he  will  not  alway  be  chiding,  neither 
keepeth  he  his  anger  for  ever. 

Yea,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so 
is  the  Lord  merciful  unto  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  know- 
eth  whereof  we  are  made :  he  remembereth  that  we  axe  but 
dust. 
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Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  90ul»  and  forget  not  all  his  bene- 
fits :  which  forgiveth  all  ibj  sin,  and  healethall  thine  infirm- 
ities. 

Gloxy  be  to  the  Father,  &€< 

The  Prayer. 

,0  BTERNAL  God,  whose  perfections  are  infinite,  whose  mer- 
cies are  glorious,  whose  justice  is  seyere,  whose  eyes  are  pure, 

whose  judgments  are  wise;  be  pleased  to  look  upon  the  in- 
firmities of  thy  servant,  and  consider  my^  weakness.  My 
spirit  is  willing,  but  my  flesh  is  weak ;  I  desire  to  please 
thee,  but  in  my  endeavours  I  fail  so  often,  so  foolishly,  so 
unreasonably,  that  I  extremely  displease  myself,  and  I  have 
too  great  reason  to  fear,  that  thou  also  art  displeased  with 
thy  servant.  O  my  God,  I  know  my  duty,  I  resolve  to  do  it ; 
I  know  my  dangers,  I  stand  upon  my  guard  against  them ;  but 
when  they  come  near,  I  begin  to  be  pleased,  and  delighted  in 
the  little  images  of  death,  and  am  seized  upon  by  folly,  even 
when  with  greatest  severity  I  decree  against  it.  Blessed  Jesus, 
pity  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  my  infirmities. 

II. 

O  dear  God^  I  humbly  beg  to  be  relieved  by  a  mighty 
gr^ce,  for  I  bear  a  body  of  sin  and  death  about  me ;  sin 
creeps  upon  me  in  every  thing  that  I  do  or  sufier.  When  I 
do  well,  I  am  apt  to  be  proud ;  when  I  do  amiss>  I  am  some- 
times too  confident,  sometimes  afirighted :  if  I  see  others  do 
amiss,  I  either  neglect  them,  or  grow  too  angry ;  and  in  the 
very  mortification  of  my  anger,  I  grow  angry  and  peevish. 
My  duties  are  imperfect,  my  repentances  little,  my  passions 
great,  my  fancy  trifling :  the  sins  of  my  tongue  are  infinite, 
and  my  omissions  are  infinite,  and  my  evil  thoughts  cannot 
be  numbered,  and  I  cannot  give  an  acciount  concerning  in- 
numerable portions  of  my  time  which  were  once  in  my 
power,  but  were  let  slip,  and  were  partly  spent  in  sin,  partly 
thrown  away  upon  trifles  and  vanity  :  and  even  of  the  basest 
sins,  of  which  in  accounts  of  men  I  am  most  innocent,  I  am 
guilty  before  thee,  entertaining  those  sins  in  little  instances^ 
thoughts,  desires,  and  imaginations,  which  I  durst  not  pro- 
duce into  action  and  open  significations.  Blessed  Jesus,  pity 
me,  and  have  mercy  upon  my  infirmities. 

VOL.  VIII*  2  c 
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Teach  me,  O  Lord,  to  walk  before  thee  in  rigfateoasness, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Give  me  an  obedient 
will,  a  loving  spirit,  an  humble  understanding,  watchfulness 
over  my  thoughts,  deliberation  in  all  my  words  and  actions, 
well-tempered  passions,  and  a  great  prudence,  and  a  great  zeal, 
and  a  great  charity,  that  I  may  do  my  duty  wisely,  diligently, 
holily ;  O  letme  be  humbled  in  my  infirmities,  bat  let  me  be 
also  safe  from  my  enemies ;  let  me  never  fall  by  their  violence, 
nor  by  my  own  weakness ;  let  me  never  be  overcome  by  them, 
.nor  yet  give  myself  up  to  folly  and  weak  principles,  to  idle- 
ness, and  secure,  careless  walking ;  but  give  me  the  strengths 
of  thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  grow  strong  upon  the  ruins  of  the  flesh, 
growing  from  grace  to  grace,  till  I  become  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  O  let  my  strength  be  seen  in  my  weakness; 
and  let  thy  mercy  triumph  .over  my  infirmities;  pitying  th^ 
condition  of  my  nature,  the  infancy  of  grace,  the  imperfect 
tion  of  my  knowledge,  the  transportation  of  my  passion.  Lei 
^e  never  consent  to  s'm,  but  for  ever  strive  against  it»  and 
every  day  prevail,  till  it  be  quite  dead  in  me ;  that  thy  ser- 
vant, living  the  life  of  grace,  may  at  last  be  admitted  to  that 
state  of  glory,  where  all  my  infirmities  shall  be  done  away, 
and  all  tears  be  dried  up,  and  sin  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 
Grant  this,  O  most  gracious  God  and  Father,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Oar  Father,  &c. 


CHAP.    IV. 


OP    ACTTTAL,   SINGLE    SINS,    AND    WHAT    REPENTANCE 

IS    PROPEE   TO    THEM. 


SECTION  L 

I.  The  first  part  of  conversion  or  repentance,  is  a  quitting  of 
all  sinful  habits,  and  abstaining  from  all  criminal  actions 
whatsoever. 

Virtu  est  ▼itiiim  fagiBrc,  et  aapieolia  priaa 
Sultitift 


t  Hor.  Ep.  1. 1.41. 
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For  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  tvUe  in  our  hearts^  \ve  are  none 
of  Christ's :  but  he  rules  pot  wl^^re  the  worlpa  of  the  flesh 
are  frequently,  or  maliciously,  of  yoluptari}y  entertained. 
All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  tbepi,  all 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  does  either  grieye  or  ex- 
tinguish him,  must  be  rescinded,  and  utterly  taken  away. 
Concerning  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  down  the*  cata- 
logues, which  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  left  us  aQ  lights 
and  watch-towers,  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
where  our  danger  is  :  and  th^s  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  oply 
because  they  comprehend  many  evils  which  are  not  observed 
or  feared ;  some  which  are  commended,  and  many  that  are 
excused ;  but  also  because,  although  they  are  all  marked 
with  the  san^e  black  character  of  death,  yet  there  is  iiome 
difference  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in  the  de* 
grees  pf  their  condenmation,  and  of  the  consequent  repent- 
ance. 

Evil  Thoughts ;  or  Ducoursingh 

3.  AtaXoyuffxcH  o!  loueoi,  'evil  reasonings/  AiaX^utfiot 
aSoXioxlai,  says  Hesychius,  that  is,  'prating;'  importune  prat- 
tling and  looseness  of  tongue,  such  as  is  usual  with  bold  boys 
and  young  men  ;  prating  much  and  to  no  purpose.  But  our 
Bibles  read  it '  evil  thoughts,'  or  '  surmisings ;'  for  in  Scrip- 
ture it  is  (Twtxhi:  fi^^rn ;  so  Suidas  observes  concerning  aSo- 
\i(T)(ta,  and  aSo\€ir)(ficrw,  that  is,  SitivBKWQ  /icXEr^<r(c>,  '  to  think 
long  and  carefully,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing :'  to 
which  when  our  blessed  Saviour  adds  kokoI,  '  evil,'  he  notes 
and  reproves  such  kind  of  morose  thinkings  and  fancying  of 
evil  things  :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ha  means  thoughts 
of  uncleanness,  or  lustful  fancies.  For  SiakiyB<rdai,  rh  avvov 
m&Kuv,  saith  Suidas :  hrl  to  trvvovmaZuv,  says  Hesychios ;  it 
signifies  such  words  as  are  prologues  to  wantonness  :  so  &- 
nXlyoivro  yivm^iv  in  Aristophanes. 


«. 


So  that  here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words>  a^id  all  jOMurose 
delighting  in  venereous  thoughts,  all  rpUiQgs  and  tossing 
such  things  in  our  mind.     For  even  thes^  defile  tbs  sornh 

"  Motl.  XV.  19.  Mark,  Tii.  21.    Gal.  v.  t6.  19—21.  Eph.  iV.31,  &c.  r.  3—5. 
%  Tiro.  iii.  «— 5.  Rom.  i.  29— 3«.  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  K«v.  xxi.  8.  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  15. 
>  LysIstraL  7f0.  Brunck. 

2c2 
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•*  Verbonim  obsccBiiitaB,  si  turpitudo  rerum  adhibeatur,  lu- 
do8  ne  libero  quidem  homine  dignus  est,"  said  Cicero' : 
*•  Obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  ingenu- 
ous person."— This  is  that  ^wpokoyta,  or  firrporcX/a,  that 
"  foolish  talking  and  jesting,"  which  St.  Paul»  joins  to  alfr- 
XpArnc9  that '  filthiness  of  communication/  which  men  make 
a  jest  of,  but  is  indeed  the  basest  in  the  world  ;  the  sign  of 
a  vile  dishonest  man :  and  it  particularly  noted  the  talk  of 
mimics  and  parasites,  buffoons  and  players,  whose  trade  was 
to  make  sport,  ytXumnroioi,  and  they  did  use  to  do  it  with 
nastiness  and  filthy  talkings;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristo- 
phanes, and  is  rarely  described  and  severely  reproved  in  St« 
Chrysostom  in  his  sixth  homily  upon  St.  Matthew.     Foe 
•*  per  verba  dediscitur  rerum  pud  or ;"  which  St.  Paul  also  - 
affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander^  ^cfpownv  ^Of|  xi^aSf^^fu^ 
Xloi  Kojca),  "  Evil  words  corrupt  good  manners ;"  and  evil 
thoughts,  being  the  fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same 
prohibition.     Under  this  head  is  the  &  npawtrri^,  o  •^poykwr" 
aoQ, '  a  talkative  rash  person,'  "  ready  to  speak,  slow  to 
hear;"  against  St.  James's  rule. 

Inventors  of  Evil  Things. 

3.  Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as  minister  to  vice.  Cu- 
rious inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for  lust ;  witty  me* 
thods  of  drinking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  like ;  which  for 
the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  have  subjoined  next  to  the  nucol 
SioXoyco/iol,  the  '  evil  thinkings*  or  '  sufmises'  reproved  by 
our  blessed  .Saviour,  as  these  are  expressly  by  St.  Paul. 

UXeoveKtai,  Covetousness :  or, 

4.  Inordinate,  unreasonable  desires.  For  the  word  does 
not  only  signify  the  designing  and  contrivances  of  unjust  ways 
of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often  separated  from  covetous 
desires ;  but  the  very  *  studium  habendi,'  the  thirst,  or  gree- 
diness, secret  and  impatient  desires  of  haying  abundance : 
wXcovi^/a,  v  (nrlp  r^c  iiriOvfitag  rov  trXdovo^  fiXafin*  '  ^^  ^^^ 
lof  immoderate  lusting  or  desire  ;*  and  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  matter  of  uncleanness;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly 
separate  it  from  this,  because  this  is  comprised  under  other 

f  Oir.  ].  t9.  If.  Heutinger. 
s  EvTfoinXk,  KArmxjptrratitt,  pro  fAmfUKciyU,  Eph*  ▼.  ^.  *  Cleric,  p.  78. 
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words.  Neither  will  it  be  hard  to  disceni  and  to  reprove 
this  sin  of  desires  in  them  that  are  guilty  of  it»  though  they 
will  not  think  or  confess  what  is,  and  what  is  not  abundance. 
For  there  is  not  easily  to  be  found  a  greater  testimony  of  co« 
vetousnessy  than  the  error  concerning  the  measure  of  our  pos* 
sessions.  He  that  is  not  easy  to  call  that  abundance,  which 
by  good  and  severe  men  is  thought  so,  desires  more  than  he 
should.  To  irtpuraiiiiv  ri  ry  Zaty,  when  any  thing  is  '  over 
and  above  the  needs  of  our  life,'  that  is  too  much ;  and  to 
desire  that,  is  covetousness,  saith  St.  Luke.  'Oparc  Kid  f  V7 
XaaatTi  clto  r^c  vXeovi^tag,  "  Take  heed  and  keep  yourselves 
from  covetousness;  for  our  life  consistethnot  in  abundance;" 
intimating,  that  to  desire  more  than  our  life  needs,  is  to  de- 
sire abundance,  and  that  is  covetousness ;  and  that  is  the 
root  of  all  evil :  that  is,  all  sins  and  all  mischiefs  can  come 
from  hence. 

DiTitii  boo  yitiam  est  ami,  oeo  bella  faoniBt, 
Paginoa  adatabat  qaam  ao^phna  ante  dapea^. 

There  were  no  wars  in  those  days  when  men  did  drink  in  a 
treen  cup. 

Iloviipiai,  Wickedness. 

5.  This  is  the  same  that  the  Latins  call '  malitia ;'  a  scurvy^ 
base  disposition ;  aptness  to  do  shrewd  turns,  to  delight  hi 
mischiefs  and  tragedies  ;  a  loving  to  trouble  our  neighbour, 
and  to  do  him  ill  offices ;  crossness,  perverseness  and  pee- 
vishness of  action  in  our  intercourse.  Uovuptaf  6  oc  Tropacr- 
K£v$c  €Jc  ''4VO  Trapa  row  irJi/oc  7cv(JfC£voc>  saith  Suidas.  *  Fa- 
cessere  negotium  alicui ;'  to  do  a  man  an  evil  office,  or/  to 
put  him  to  trouble.'  And  to  this  is  reducible  that  which  St. 
Paul  calls  KOJco/iOfiat/,. '  malignity ;'  a  baseness  of  nature  by 
which  we  take  things  by  the  wrong  handle,  and  expounding 
things  always  in  the  worst  sense.  '  Vitiositas'  is  the  Latin 
word  for  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  worse  than  the  former,  by  be- 
ing a  more  general  principle  of  mischief.  ''  Malitia  certi 
cujusdam  vitii  est :  vitiositas,  omnium,"  said  Cicero  * :  "  This 
is,  in  a  man's  nature,  a  universal  depravation  of  his  spirit; 
that  is  in  manners,  and  is  sooner  cured  than  this." 

KoKia,  Craftiness. 

6.  That  is,  a  willingness  and  aptness  to  deceive ;  a  studying 

<>  Tibnil.  1   10. 7.  Heyn.  WiuderUoli.  p.  119.  «  Tuscol.  4. 15.  Davis. 
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bysoine  nndeiiiaiid  trick  to  OTerreach  oar  brother :  like  that 
of  Oorax'ii  scholar,  he  cozened  his  master  with  a  trick  of  his 
own  att ;  Kokov  KSpatcoc,  lanAv  w6v,  "  A  crafty  crow  laid  a 
crafty  egg/'  By  which  is  not  signified  that  natural  or  ac- 
quired sagacity,  by  which  men  can  contrive  wittily,  or  be 
too  hard  for  their  brother,  if  they  should  endeavour  it :  but 
a  studying  how  to  circumvent  him,  and  an  habitual  design 
of  getting  advantage  upon  his  weakness ;  a  watching  him 
where  he  is  most  easy  and  apt  for  impression,  and  then  strik- 
ing hita  upon  the  unarmed  part.  But  this  is  brought  to  ef- 
fect, by 

Deceit. 

7.  "  Cum  aliud  simulatur,  aliud  agitur  alterius  decipiendi 
causft,"  said  Ulpian  and  Aquilius ;  that  is,  'all  dissembling  to 
the  prejudice  of  thy  neighbour,'  n  br\  Xvfty  rwv  aScX^Ay  lirt* 
/3ovXi|  re  Koi  ftiixav4 ;  any  thing  designed  to  thy  neighbour's 
disadvantage  by  simulation  or  dissimulation* 

Uncleamiess.     ^ArrfXyua. 

8.  *  Stinking :'  so  the  Syriac  interpreter  renders  it ;  and  it 
means  '  obscene  actions.'  But  it  signifies  all  manner  of  ex- 
cess or  immoderation ;  and  so  may  signify  iroXvrlXccav,  '  pro- 
digal or  lavish  expenses,'  and  immoderate  use  of  permitted 
pleasures,  even  the  excess  of  liberty  in  the  use  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed. For  the  ancients  q^e  the  word  not  only  for  '  un- 
chaste,' but  for  *  great,'  and  *  excessive.'  Ilfoi/lc  «J*tv  owcXywc* 
'They  are  exceeding  fat:' — ^and  a  goal  with  great  horns  is 
called  dtnXyoidp<Mtc*  It  is  '  luxuria'  or  the  excess  of  desire 
in  the  matter  bf  pleasures.  Every  excess  is  atrlXyHa,  it  is 
'intemperance:'  aKaStapfxla  signifies  a  special  kind  of  crime 
under  this.  It  means  all  voluntary  pollutions  of  the  body, 
or 

Wantonness.. 

9.  That  is,  all  tempting  foolish  gestures ;  such  which  Ju- 
venal reproves, 

Chiroaomon  Ledcm  molli  adtute  BathjHo*'. 

which  being  presented  in  the  theatre  would  make  the  vestal 
wanton*     Every  thing  by  which  a  man  or  woman  is  kokoc  ra 

'  vt  63.  Repert. 
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IpforucA,  'abominable  in  their  luste;*  to  which  the  ra  ipptfra, 
f  the  lustff  not  to  be  named'  are  reducible :  amongst  which 
St.  Paul  reckons  the  '*  effeminate,  and  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind ;"  that  is,  they  that  do,  and  they  that  suffer 
such  things.  Philoctetes  and  Paris ;  Csesar  and  the  king  of 
Pontus.  '  Mollities'  or  '  softness'  is  the  name  by  which  this 
vice  is  known,  and  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  are  also  called 
the  i^skvyfUvoh  *'  the  abominable  V 

Hatred* 

10.  'ExOpal  «d  dv/(Aoi;  great,  but  transient  angers.  The 
cause,  and  the  degree,  and  the  abode,  make  the  anger  crimi* 
nal.  By  these  two  words  are  forbidden  all  violent  passion* 
fury,  reyengefnlness.  'Ex^/aic  i  lic&iri?mc,  "  The  enemy  and 
the  ayenger,"  says  David.  But  not  this  only,  but  the  mis- 
liking  and  hating  of  a  man,  though  without  actual  designs  of 
hurting  him,  is  here  noted ;  that  is,  when  men  retain  the  dis- 
pleasure, and  refuse  to  converse,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  man,  though  there  be  from  him  no  danger  of  damage, 
the  former  experiment  being  warning  enough.  The  forbear- 
ing to  salute  him,  to  be  kind  or  civil  to  him,  and  every  degree 
of  anger  that  is  kept,  is  an  ly^^cLf  a  part  of  '  enmity*  or  '  ha- 
tred.' To  this  are  reduced  the  unmerciful ;  that  is,  such  as 
use  their  right  in  extreme  severity  towards  servants  and  ma- 
lefactors, criminal  or  obnoxious  persons : — ^and  the  implaca- 
ble, that  is  a  degree  beyond ;  such  who  being  once  offended, 
will  take  no  satisfaction,  but  the  utmost  and  extremest  for- 
feiture. 

Debate^  Contentions. 

11.  That  is,  all  striving  in  words  or  actions,  scolding  and 
quarriels,  in  which  as  commonly  both  parties  are  faulty  when 
they  enter,  so  it  is  certain  they  cannot  go  forth  from  them 
witliout  having  contracted  the  guilt  of  more  than  one  sin : 
whither  is  reduced  clamour,  or  loud  expressions  of  angers 
**  Clamour  is  the  horse  of  anger,"  said  St.  Chrysostom,  "anger 
rides  upon  it ;  throw  the  horse  down,  and  the  rider  will  fall 
to  the  ground."  Blasphemy ; — *  backbiting^  we  read  it ;  but 
the  Greek  signifies  aH  words  diat  are  injurious  to  God  or 
maUtf 

•  John,  sLxi.  8.  '  Eph.  ir.  31. 
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12.  That  is»  such  who  are  apt  to  do  shrewd  tarns  in  private ; 
a  speaking  evil  of  our  neighbour  in  a  man*s  ear;  "  Hie  nigrse 
saccus  loliginis,  hsBc  est  ^rugo  mera*;*'  this  is  an  arrow  that 
flieth  in  the  dark ;  it  wounds  secretly,  and  no  man  can  be 
warned  of  it.  KitroXoXdvcy '  backbiters  ;*  it  is  the  same  mis- 
chief,  but  it  speaks  out  a  little  more  than  the  other ;  and  it 
denotes  such  who  pretend  friendship  and  society,  but  yet  tra- 
duce their  friend,  or  accuse  him  secretly;  tcofvoc  rpoiroc  &a- 
/3oX$C  Ti  firj  yf/frfovrac,  aXX*  hrcuvovvra^  Xvfiatviirdaiy  as  Poly- 
bius  calls  it ;  '  a  new  way  of  accusation,  to  undermine  a  man 
by  praising  him,'  that  you  seeming  his  friend,  a  lorer  of  his 
▼irtue  and  his  person,  by  praising  him  may  be  the  more  easily 
believed  in  reporting  his  faults:  like  him  in  Horace,. who 
was  glad  to  hear  any  good  of  his  old  ^  friend  Capitolinus, 
whom  he  knew  so  well,  who  had  so  kindly  obliged  him, 

Sed  Unen  tdmiior  qoo  ptcto  Jodioiain  illod 
Fogorit  * : 

"  but  yet  I  wonder  that  he  escaped  the  judge's  sentence  in 
his  criminal  cause."  There  is  a  louder  kind  of  this  evil, 
v^tnac,  '  railers ;'  that  is,  when  the  smoke  is  turned  into  a 
flame,  and  breaks  out;  it  is  the  same  iniquity  with  another 
circumstance ;  it  is  the  vice  of  women  and  boys,  and  rich 
imperious  fools,  and  hard  rude  masters  to  their  servants,  and 
it  does  too  oflen  infect  the  spirit  and  language  of  a  governor. 
Oar  Bibles  read  this  word,  by  *  despiteful ;'  that  notes  aa  apt- 
ness to  speak  spiteful  words,  cross  and  untoward,  such  which 
we  know  will  do  mischief  or  displease. 

FoolUhness, 

13.  Which  we  understand  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  "  Be 
not  foolish,  but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is^:" 
it  means,  a  neglect  of  inquiring  into  holy  things ;  a  wilful  or 
careless  ignorance  of  the  best  things,  a  not  studying  our  re- 
ligion, which  indeed  is  the  greatest  folly  and  sottishness^Jt 
being  a  neglecting  of  our  greatest  interests,  and  of  the  most 
excellent  notices,  and  it  is  the  fountain  of  many  impure  ema- 
nations. A  Christian  must  not  be  iovva^,  he  must  not 
call '  fool,'  nor  be '  a  fool.' — '  Heady/  is  reduced  to  this,  and 

9  Hor.  s.  1.-4.  100.        '         I*  lb.  <  Eph.  f  ._J7.  Pnnr.  &ii¥.  9. 
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stgtufies*  rash  and  indiscreet  in  assenting  and  dissenting ; 
people  that  speak  and  do  foolishly,  because  they  speak  and 
do  without  deliberation. 

Pride. 

14.  Karat^vtitrtg  ng  irXriv  avrov  rdv  oXXoiv ; '  a  despising  of 
others,  if  compared  with  ourselves:'  so  TheophrastuS^  calls 
it.  Concerning  which  we  are  to  judge  ourselves  by  the  voices 
of  others,  and  by  the  consequent  actions  observable  in  our- 
selves :  any  thing  whereby  we  overvalue  ourselves,  or  de- 
spise others ;  preferring  ourselves,  or  depressing  them  in  un- 
equal places  or  usages,  is  the  signification  of  this  vice ;  which 
no  man  does  heartily  think  himself  guilty  of,  but  he  that  ia 
not ;  that  is,  the  humble  maa.  A  particular  of  this  sin  is 
that  which  is  in  particular  noted  by  the  Apostle,  under  the 
name  of  oKaH^ovtla,  'arrogance,'  or  'bragging;'  which  includes 
pride  and  hypocrisy  together :  for  so  Plato  defines  it  to  be, 
2&C  irpotfrroctrmcQ  rutv  ayaOfiv  fni  {nrapx6vTiJv,  '  a  pretending 
to  excellences  which  we  have  not ;'  a  desiring  to  seem  good» 
but  a  carelessnesa  of  being  so ;  reputation  and  fame,  not 
goodness,  being  the  design.  To  this  may  be  referred  '  emu- 
lations ;'  S^Xoc^  so  the  Apostle  calls  them ;  '  zeals,'  it  signi- 
fies immoderate  love  to  a  lawful  object :  like  that  of  the  wife 
of  Ajax  in  Sophocles  : 

— —  Xhrt  Tir  ifAMunta 

Amoto;,  Off  fAlytoTOt  Irxvat  rrfaroS, 

She  did  him  most  strange,  zealous  services,  as  if  her  afiection 
had  no  measure.  It  signifies  also  violent  desires  of  equal- 
ling or  excelling  another  for  honour's  sake,  ambition  and  envy 
mixed  together :  it  is  a  violent  pursuit  after  a  thing  that  de- 
serves it  not.    A  consequent  of  these  is, 

AixooToalai,  alpl<ntg.     Seditions,  or  Schisms  and  Heresies. 

ISs  That  is,  divisions  in  the  church  upon  diversity  of 
opinions,  or  upon  pride,  faction,  and  interest,  as  in  choosing 
bishops,  in  prelations  and  governments  ecclesiastical,  from 
factious  rulers,  or  factious  subjects ;  which  are  properly 
'  schisms,'  "  but  use  commonly  to  belch  forth  into  heresy :" 

^  Ki^:  K^.  Astii.  p.  29.  |  Ajax.  601.  Lobeok.  p.  29. 
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tccording  to  that  saying,  "Plerumque  <Bchisma  in  heeresin 
eructat.'' 

An  Evil  Eye. 

16.  That  is,  a  repining  at  the  good  of  others  ;  *enrj/  a 
not  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbours ;  a  grieving 
because  he  giieves  not.  ''Autilli  nescio  quid  incommodi 
accidit,  aut  nescio  cui  aliquid  boni :''  When  good  happens 
to  another^  it  is  as  bad  as  if  evil  happens  to  himself. 

*This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  for  a  man  to  hate  him 
that  is  prosperous ;  hate  him  whom  God  loves  or  blesses.' — 
It  bears  part  of  its  punishment  along  with  it :  the  sin  hath 
in  it  no  pleasure,  but  very  much  torment. 

**  Nam  SM«  f xeraoifti  qai  betlis  invidet" 

A  part  of  this  is  unthankfulness  '^ ;  those  who  do  not  return 
kindnesses  to  others,  from  whom  they  have  received  any» 
neither  are  apt  to  acknowledge  them :  which  is  properly  an 
envying  to  our  friend  the  noblest  of  all  graces,  that  of  cha* 
rity  ;  or  it  is  pride  or  covetousness,  for  from  any  of  these 
roots  this  equivocal  issue  can  proceed. 

Lovers  of  Pleasures. 

17.  Such  who  study  and  spend  their  time  and  money  to 
please  their  senses ; 

Oaltarib  exempIiUB,  eondaccDdiu^oo  angitlvr*  r 

Rare  epicures  and  gluttons,  such  which  were  famous  in  the 
Homan  luxury,  and  fit  to  be  presidents  of  a  Greek  sympo- 
siac,  not  for  their  skill  in  pliUosophy,  but  their  wit^  arts 
of  drinking. 

Ingeniosa  j^la  Mt  Siealo  Marof  eqium  naraoa 
Ad  raeosam  viriu  perdactturP— 

*  Sensual  men :' — Such  who  are  dull,  and  unaffected  with 
the  things  of  God,  and  transported  with  the  lusts  of  the 
lower  belly.;  persons  that  are  greedy  of  baser  pleasures**, 
t)  aSiKoc  QVT^  ir\(ov  rwv  fiSiufv  vifiu,  said  the  scholiast  upon 

•-  S(ob.  FlorH.  tiL  36.  "  t  Tin.  iii.  t.  •  Jot.  ii.  113.  Rapert. 

9  Pciroo.  c.  119.  Aotoo.  p.  371.  4  Alex.  Aphrod.inUb.  de  Amb. 
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ArtBtode :  '*  The  wicked  mta  bUoWs  to  himself  too  large  a 
portion  of  sweetthings/'  Liquorishness  is  the  cotnmoii  word 
to  exp^BB  diis  vice  in  the  matter  of  eatibg  and  drinking. 

Bu^  Bodies. 

18.  That  is,  such  who  invade  the  offices,  or  impertinently 
obtrude  their  advice  and  help,  when  there  is  no  need,  and 
when  it  is  not  liked,  nor  out  of  charity,  but  of  curiosity,  or 
of  a  trifling  spirit:  and  this  produces  'talking  of  others,' 
and  makes  their  conversation  a  scene  of  censure  and  satire 
against  others ;  never  speaking  of  their  own  duty,  but  often 
to  the  reproach  of  their  neighboursi  something  that  may 
lessen  or  disparage  him. 

The  Fearful,  and  the  Unbelievers. 

19.  Thatis,  they  that  fear  man  more  than  God,  that  will  do 
any  thing,  but  suffer  nothing,  that  fall  away  in  persecution ; 
6uch  who  dare  not  trust  the  promises,  but  fear  want,  and  fear 
death,  and  trust  not  God  with  cheerfulness,  and  joy,  and 
confidence. 

SuvevSoKoiivrcc  roic  irpaaaovai.     They  that  take  pleasure  in 

those  thai  do  tke$e  things. 

20.  That  is,  they  who  in  any  sense  encourage,  or  promote, 
or  love  the  sin  of  another,  are  guilty  themselves ;  not  of  the 
other's  sin,  but  of  their  own.  He  that  commands  a  man  to 
swear,  is  not  guilty  of  that  swearing,  but  of  that  command- 
ing him.  It  is  a  sin  to  do  so  ;  but  that  sin  to  which  the  man 
is  encouraged,  or  tempted,  or  assisted,  is  his  own  sin,  and 
for  it  he  is  to  repent ;  every  man  for  his  own.  For  it  is  in- 
artificially  said  by  the  masters  of  moral  theology,  that  by 
many  ways  we  are  guilty  of  the  sins  of  others:  by  many 
ways  indeed  we  can  procure  them  to  sin  ;  and  every  such 
action  of  ours  is  a  sin,  against  charity  and  the  matter  of  that 
commandment  in  which  the  temptation  was  instanced :  but 
their  sin  is  not  ours ;  their  sin  do€»  not  properly  load  us, 
neither  does  our  being  author  of  it,  excuse  them.  It  was 
the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  serpent,  who  yet  did 
every  one  bear  their  own  burden.  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Chry- 
sippus,  were  notorious  in  this  kind.  "  Non  est  enim  immu- 
nis  i  scelere,  qui  ut  fieret  imperavit,  nee  estalfenus  a  crimine, 
cujuB  consensu  lic^t  a  se  non  ^dmissum  crimen,  tamen  pub- 
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lice  Iegitiu%''  said  St.  Cyprian'.  He  tbat  commandB,  and 
he  that  consents,  and  he  that  delights,  and  he  that  com- 
mends, and  he  that  maintains,  and  he  that  counsels,  and 
he  that  tempts,  or  conceals,  or  is  silent  in  another's  dan- 
ger, when  his  speaking  will  prevent  it,  is  guilty  before  God. 
"Corrumpere,  et  corrumpi  sseculum  vocatur.*'  This  evil 
is  of  a  great  extent,  but  receives  its  degrees  according  to 
the  influence  or  causality  it  hath  in  the  sins  of  others.  21  • 
These  I  have  noted  and  explicated,  because  they  are  not 
so  notorious  as  others,  which  have  a  public  name,  and  filthy 
character,  and  easy  definition  :  such  as,  adulteries,  fornica- 
tion, drunkenness,  idolatry,  hating  of  God  and  good  men, 
perjury,  malicious  lies,  ical  ra  romin-a,  as  St. Paul  adds,  "and 
such-like*,*'  these  and  those  and  all  that  are  like  these,  ex- 
clude us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  are  "  the  woiIls 
of  the  flesh ;"  but  these  which  are  last  reckoned  are  such 
which  all  the  world  condemns,  and  they  are  easily  discerned^ 
as  smoke,  or  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  sun :  but  the  other 
are  sometimes  esteemed  innocent,  oflen  excused,  commonly 
neglected,  always  undervalued.  But  concerning  all  these, 
the  sentence  is  sad  and  decretory.  ''  They  that  are  such, 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven*:"  but  "they  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake,  which  bumeth  wrth  fire  and  brim- 
stone"." Now  if  we  list  to  observe  it,  many  of  these  are 
such  which  occur  so  frequently  in  our  daily  conversation, 
are  so  little  noted  and  so  confidently  practised,  that  to  try 
men  concerning  their  hopes  of  heaven  by  such  measures, 
would  seem  strange,  and  hard :  but  it  is  our  faults  that  it  is 
so ;  these  are  the  measures  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  to  be 
prejudged  by  later  and  looser  customs. 


SECTION   11. 


Whether  every  single  Act  of  these  Sins  pits  a  Man  out  of 

God^s  Favour. 

22.  In  this  question,  by  a  single  act,  I  mean,  a  deliberate 
act,  a  wilful,  observed,  known  act ;  for  concerning  acts  by 
surprise,  by  incogitancy,  by  imperfection,  I  shall  give  a  spe- 

'  Bin*L  21.  •  C»l.  V.  f  1.  t  1  Q^r,  Yi.  10.  ■  lUr.  x%l  8, 
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cial  account  in  a  chapter  on  purpose.    To  this  therefore  I 
answer  by  several  propositions. 

23.  I.  There  are  some  acts  of  sin  so  vile,  and  miscfaier'^ 
Otts,  that  they  cannot  be  acted  but  by  a  great  malice  or  depra- 
vation of  the  will ;  and  do  suppose  a  man  to  be  gone  a  great 
way  from  God  before  he  can  presumptuously  or  wilfully 
commit  any  of  them;  such  as  are  idolatry,  wilful  murder, 
adultery,  witchcraft,  perjury,  sacrilege,  and  the  like :  such 
which  by  reason  of  their  €vil  effect  are  called  "  peccata  da* 
mantia  ad  Dominum," '' crying  sins;"  as,  oppressing  widows, 
-r-entering  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless, — killing  a  man 
by  false  accusation, — grinding  the  face  of  the  poor, — some 
sort  of  unnatural  lusts :  or  such  which  by  reason  of  their 
scandal,  and  severe  prohibitions  of  them,  and  their  proper 
baseness  and  unholiness,  are  '*  peccata  vastantia  conscien- 
tiam,"  "they  lay  a  man's  conscience  waste;"  such  are  all 
these  that  I  have  now  reckoned.  Now  concerning  every  one  of 
these  there  is  amongst  wise  and  good  men  no  question,  but 
every  act  of  them  is  exclusive  of  a  man  from  all  his  hopes  of 
heaven,  unless  he  repent  timely  and  effectually.  For  every 
act  of  these  is  such  as  a  man  cannot  be  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  it ;  he  can  have  no  ignorance,  no  necessity,  no  in- 
firmity, to  lessen  or  excuse  his  fault;  which,  because  it  is 
very  mischievous  in  the  event,  expressly  and  severely,  and 
by  name  forbidden,  is  also  against  holiness,  and  against  cha- 
rity,  against  Ood,  and  against  the  commandment,  so  appa- 
rently, that  there  is  nothing  to  lessen  them  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  excuse,  if  he  that  commits  them,  have  a  clear 
fise  of  reason.  Some  acts  of  other  sins  are  such,  which  as 
as  they  are  innocent  of  doing  mischief  to  our  neighbour,  so 
they  are  forbidden  only  in  general ;  but  concerning  the  par- 
ticular there  is  not  any  express  certainty,  as  in  drunkenness; 
which  though  every  Christian  knows  to  be  forbidden,  yet 
<^onceming  every  particular  act,  it  is  not  always  so  certain 
that  it  is  drunkenness,  because  the  acts  partake  of  more  and 
less ;  which  is  not  true  in  murder,  in  adultery,  apostasy, 
'witchcraft,  and  the  like:  besides  which,  in  some  of  the  for. 
bidden  instances  there  arc  some  degrees  of  surprise,  even 
ivhen  there  are  some  degrees  of  presumption  and  delibera- 
tion, which  in  others  there  cannot  be.  Upon  which  const- 
derations  it  is  apparent,  that  the  single  acts  of  these  greater 
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sins  are  equal  to  a  habit  in  others,  and  are,  for  the  pres^nt^ 
destructive  of  the  state  of  God's  favour ,  a  man  that  does 
them,  is  in  the  state  of  damnation,  till  he  hath  repented ;  that 
is,  no  good  man  can  do  one  of  these  acts,  and  be  a  goodmaa 
still;  he  is  a  wicked  person,  and  an  enemy  of  Cjod,  if  he 
does. 

24.  II.  This  is  apparent  in  those  acts  which  can  be  done 
but  once ;  as  in  parricide,  or  murdering  our,father  or  mother, 
and  in  the  wilful  murder  of  ourself.  There  can  be  no  habit 
of  these  sins;  all  their  malignity  is  spent  in  one  act:  and 
the  event  is  best  declared  by  one  of  them ;  the  man  dies  in 
his  sin,  in  that  sin  which  excludes  him  from  heaven.  Every 
act  of  these  sins  is  like  the  stinging  of  bees; 

■     uiuatmqao  in  vnlnere  ponant ; 

• 

He  cannot  strike  again,  he  can  sin  that  sin  over  no  more ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  single  act  that  damns  in  that  case.  Novf 
though  it  is  by  accident  that  these  sins  can  be  bujt  onm 
acted,  yet  it  is  not  by  accident  that  these  single  acts  destroy 
the  soul,  but  by  their  malice  and  evil  effect,  their  mischief 
or  uncharitableness :  it  follows  therefore,  that  it  is  so  in  all 
the  single  acts  of  these  great  crimes ;  for  since  they  that  can^ 
not  be  habitual,  yet  are  highly  damnable ;  the  evil  sentence 
is  upon  every  act  of  these  greater  crimes. 

25.  III.  Concerning  the  single  acts  of  other  sins  which 
are  not  so  highly  criminal,  yet  have  a  name  in  the  catalogues 
of  condemned  sins,  the  sentence  in  Scripture  is  the  same; 
the  penalty  extreme,  the  fine  is  the  whole  infere^t :  St.  Pai4 
in  his  Epistle  '^  to  the  Corinthians  seems  only  to  condemA 
the  habit,  "  Thieves,  drunkards,  covetous,  railers,  &c.  shaU 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven."-^Now  one  act  doep 
not  make  them  properly  such ;  a  habit,  pot  an  act,  denomi- 
nates. But  lest  this  be  expounded  to  be  a  permission  to 
commit  single  acts,  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galfttian^^, 
affixes  the  same  penalty  to  the  actions  as  to  the  h%bits$ 
rotavra  vpanrawn^Q,  *'  they  that  do  such  things;"  that  is,  th^ 
actions  of  those  sins  are  damnable,  and  exclusive  from  heaven 
as  verily  as  the  habits.  And  however  in  moral  accounts,  or 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  a  man  is  not  called  by  the  name  of  a 
.single  action,  yet  in  all  laws  both  of  God  and  iman  he  ia» 
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He  iliat  steals  once  is  a  thief,  in  the  courts  of  Ood  and  the 
king;  and  one  act  of  adultery  makes  a  man  an  adulterer ;  so 
that  by  this  measure,  they  that '  are  such/  and  they  that '  do 
such'  things,  mean  the  same ;  and  the  effect  of  both  is  exclu- 
sion from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

26.  IV..  Single  actions  in  Scripture  are  called,  *  works  oT 
darkness,'  '  deeds  of  the  body,'  '  works  of  the  flesh ' ;'  and 
.though  they  do  not  reign,  yet  if  they  enter,  they  disturb  the 
rest  and  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  grace :  and  therefore  are 
in  their  several  measures  against  the  holiness  of  the  Gospd 
;df  Christ  All  sins  are  single  in  their  acting ;  and  a  sinful 
habit  differs  from  a  sinful  act,  but  as  many  differ  from  one, 
or  as  a  year  from  an  hour:  a  vicious  habit  is  but  one  sin  cox^ 
tinued  or  repeiUed ;  for  as  a  sin  grows  from  litde  to  great,  so 
it  passes  from  act  to  habit :  a  sin  is  greater,  because  it  is 
complicated  exteiaally  or  internally,  no  other  way  in  the 
world ;  it  is  made  up  of  more  kinds,  or  more  degrees  off 
choice ;  and  when  two  or  three  crimes  are  mixed  in  one 
action,  then  the  sin  is  loud  and  clamorous ;  and  if  these  still 
^ow  mone  numerous,  and  not  interrupted  and  disjoined  by 
a  speedy  repentance,  then  it  becomes  a  habit  As  the  con- 
tinuation of  ah  instant  or  its  perpetual  flux  makes  time  and 
pr<c^r  succession,  so  does  the  reacting  or  the  continuing  ih 
any  one  or  more  sins  make  an  habitual  sinner.  So  that 
in  this  question,  the  answer  for  one  will  serve  for  the  other : 
wherever  the  habit  is  forbidden,  there  also  the  act  is  crimi- 
nal and  against  God,  damnable  by  the  laws  of  Ood,  and  ac- 
tually damning  without  repentance.  Between  sins  great 
and  little,  actual  and  habitual,  there  is  no  difference  of  na- 
ture or  formality,  but  only  of  degrees. 

27.  V.  And  therefore  the  words  that  represent  the  state 
of  sin,  are  used  indifferently  both  for  acts  and  habits.  Tloutp 
signifies  to  do  single  acts,  and  by  aggravation  only  can  sig^ 
oify  an  habitual  sinner :  'O  woiiov  riiv  afjLogrtav,  "  He  that 
commits  sin^  is  of  the  devil;''  so  St.  John*:  by  which  al- 
though he  means  especially  him  that  commits  sin  frequently 
or  habitually ; — for  where  there  is  greater  reason,  there  is 
the  stronger  affirmative : — ^yet  that  he  must  also  mean  it  of 
single  sins  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  thin^, 
Home  single  acts  in  acme  instances  being  as  mischievous 
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and  malicious  as  a  habit  in  others;  but  by  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  that  the  "  devil  is  the  father  of  lies ;" 
and  therefore  every  one  that  tells  a  lie,  is  of  the  devil ; 
'eatenus.' — To  which  add  also  the  words  of  St.  John  ezpli* 
eating  his  whole  design  in  these  and  all  his  other  words; 
••These  things  I  write  unto  you,  that  ye  might  not  sin,"  that 
isy  that  ye  might  not  do  sinful  actions ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  did  not  as  verily  intend  to  prevent  every  sin^ 
as  any  sin,  or  that  he  would  only  have  men  to  beware  of 
habitual  sins,  and  not  of  actual,  single  sins,  without  which 
caution  he  could  never  have  prevented  the  habitual.  To  do 
sin  is  to  do  one,  or  to  do  many ;  and  are  both  forbidden 
under  the  same  danger. 

28.  The  same  manner  of  expression  In  a  differing  matter 
bath  a  different  signification.  To  do  sin  is  to  do  any  one 
act  of  it :  but  to  do  righteousness  is  to  do  it  habitually.  •  He 
that  doth  sin/  that  is,  one  act  of  sin,  'is  of  the  devil  -,  but 

•  he  that  doth  righteousness,'  viz.  habitually,  •  he  only  is 
righteous.' — ^The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this,  because  one 
sin  can  destroy  a  man,  but  one  act  of  virtue  cannot  make 
him  alive.  As  a  phial  is  broken,  though  but  a  piece  of  its 
lip  be  cut  away  ;  but  it  is  not  whole,  unless  it  be  entire  and 
unbroken  in  every  part.  ••  Bonum  ex  integrii  causi,  malum 
ex  qualibet  particulari ^."  And  therefore  since  'he  that 
does  righteousness',  in  St.  John's  phrase  ^,  •  is  righteous ;' 
and  yet  no  man  is  righteous  for  doing  one  act  of  righteous- 
ness ;  it  follows,  that  by  doing  righteousness  he  must  mean 
doing  it  habitually.  But  because  one  blow  can  kill  a  man 
or  wound  him  desperately  ;  therefore  when  St.  John  speaks 
of 'doing  sin,'  he  means  doing  any  sin,  any  way,  or  in  any 
degree  of  act  or  habit.  For  this  is  that  we  are  commanded 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  we  must  mpararttv  aicpi/3^c»  ''walk 
exactly,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  thing  of  that  na- 
ture, ayioi  Koi  afiwfioi,  holy  and  unblamable  ^ ;"  so  must  the 
church  be;  that  is,  so  must  be  all  the  faithful,  or  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Christian  church ;  for  the  church  is  nothing 
but  a  congregation  or  collective  body  of  believing  persons ; 
Christ  therefore  intending  to  represent  the  church  to  God 

•  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  fault;'  intends  that  all  his  ser- 
vants should  be  so.     For,  let  no  man  deceive  himself. 
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''Onmis  homo,  qui  post  baptiamum,  mortalia  crimina  com* 
miserit;  hoc  est,  homieidiun,  adulterium,  furtum,  falsum 
testimonium,  vel  reliqua  crimina  perpetravit,  unde  per  legem 
mundanam  mori  poterat,  si  poenitentiam  non  egerit,  eleemo- 
synam  justam  uon  fecerit,  nunquam  habebit  vitam  esternam, 
sed  cum  diabolo  descendet'ad  inferaa :"  *'  Every  man  who, 
after  his  baptism,  hath  committed  mortal  or  killing  sins,  that 
is  to  say,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  or  any  other 
crimes  which  are  capital  by  huntan  laws,  if  he  does  not  re- 
pent, if  he  does  not  give  just  measures  of  alms,  he  shall  not 
have  eternal  life,  but  with  the  devil  he  shall  descend  into 
hell  ^.''  This  is  the  sad  sentence  against  all  single  itcts  of 
sin  in  the  capital  or  greater  instances. 

28.  But  upon  this  account  who  can  be  justified  ?  Who 
can  hope  for  heaven,  since  even  the  most  righteous  man  that 
is,  sinneth ;  and  by  single  acts  of  unworthiness  interrupts 
his  course  of  piety,  and  pollutes  his  spirit  ?  If  a  single  act  of 
these  great  or  mortal  sins  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace, 
then  not  acts  of  these  but  habits  are  forbidden,  and  these 
only  shut  a  man  from  heaven.  But  if  one  single  act  destroys 
the  state  of  grace,  and  puts  a  man  out  of  God's  favour,  then 
no  man  abides  in  it  long :  and  what  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
these  things  ? 

29.  To  this  I  answer,  that  single  acts  are  continually  for- 
bidden, and  id  every  period  of  their  commission  displease 
God,  and  provoke  him  to  anger.  To  abide  in  any  one  sin,  or 
to  do  it  often,  or  to  love  it,  is  against  the  covenant  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  essence  and  nature  of  repentance,  which  is 
a  conversion  from  sin  to  righteousness :  but  every  single  act 
is  against  the  cautions  and  watchfulness  of  repentance.  It 
is  an  act  of  death,  but  not  a  state ;  it  is  the  way  of  death,  but 
is  not  in  the  possession  of  it.  It  is  true  that  every  single 
act  of  fornication  merits  an  eternal  hell ;  yet  when  we  name 
it  to  be  a  single  act,  we  suppose  it  to  be  no  more,  that  is,  to 
be  rescinded  and  immediately  cut  off  by  a  vigorous  and  pro* 
portionable  repentance :  if  it  be  not,  it  is  more  than  a  single 
act,  for  it  is  a  habit,  as  I  shall  remonstrate  in  the  chapter  of 
habits.  But  then  upon  this  account  a  single  act  of  any  sin 
may  be  incident  to  the  state  of  a  good  man,  and  yet  not  de- 
stroy his  interests  or  his  hopes ;  but  it  is  upon  no  odier  ground 
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but  this^-r-it  is  a  single  act,  and  it  does  not  abide  ibeire,  but 
passes  immediately  into  repentance-:  and  then  though  it  did 
interrupt  or  discompose  the  state  of  grace  or  the  divine  hr 
▼our,  yet  it  did  not  destroy  it  quite.  The  man  may  pray 
Darid's  prayer :  "  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is 
lost :  O  seek  thy  servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  command- 
ments/' 

90.  So  that  if  a  man  asks  whether  a  good  man,  falling 
itito  one  act  of  these  great  sins,  still  remains  a  good  man  ; 
the  answer  is  to  be  made  upon  this  consideration ; — he  is  a 
good  man  that  is  so  sorry  for  his  sin,  and  so  hates  it,  that  be 
will  not  abide  in  it :  and  this  is  the  best  indication,  that  in 
the  act  there  was  something  very  pitiable,  because  the  man's 
affections  abide  not  there ;  the  good  man  was  smitten  in  a 
weak  part,  or  in  an  ill  hour,  and  then  repents  :  for  such  is 
our  goodness  ;  to  need  repentance  daily  for  smaller  things, 
and  too  often  for  greater  things.  But  be  they  great  or  little, 
they  must  be  speedily  repented  of;  and  he  that  does  so,  is  a 
good  man  still.  Not  but  that  the  single  act  is  highly  damn- 
able, and  exclusive  of  heaven,  if  itself  were  not  excluded 
from  his  affections :  but  it  does  not  the  mischief,  because  he 
does  not  suffer  it  to  proceed  in  finishing  that  death,  which  it 
would  have  effected,  if  the  poison  had  not  been  speedily  ex- 
pelled, before  it  had  seized  upon  a  vital  part. 

31.  But,  secondly,  I  answer,  that  being  in  the  state  of 
grace  is  a  praise  of  the  schools,  and  is  of  a  large  and  almost 
infinite  comprehension.  Every  Christian  is  in  some  degree  in 
the  state  of  grace,  so  long  as  he  is  invited  to  repentance,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  This 
we  learn  from  those  words  of  St.  John^ ''  All  unrighteousness 
is  sin,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death ;"  that  is,  some  sorts 
of  sins  are  so  incident  to  the  condition  of  men,  and  their 
state  of  imperfection,  that  the  man  who  hath  committed  them, 
h  still  within  the  methods  of  pardon,  and  hath  not  forfeited 
his  title  to  the  promises  and  covenant  of  repentance :  bnt 
there  is  a  sin  unto  death ;  that  is,  some  men  proceed  beyond 
the  measures  and  economy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  usual  me* 
thods  and  probabilities  of  repentance,  by  obstinacy,  and 
pTeserving  a  sin,  by  a  wilful,  spiteful  resisting,  or  despising 
the  offers  of  grace  and  the  means  of  pardon  ;  for  such  a  mau 

•  PmI.  exlx.  aft.  f  1  Jobo,  v.  17. 
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Sl  John  does  oot  encourage  us  to  pray :  if  he  be  e^ch  a  per** 
BOD  as  St.  John  described,  onr  prayers  will  do  him  no  good ) 
but  because  no  man  can  tell  the  last  minute  or  period  of  par? 
don,  nor  just  when  a  man  is  gone  beyond  the  limit;  and  ber 
cause  the  limit  itself  can  be  enlarged,  and  God's  mercies 
stay  for  some  longer  than  for  others,  therefore  St.  Jol^n  left 
ua  under  this  indefinite  restraint  and  caution ;  which  was  de- 
cretory enough  to  represent  that  sad  staite  of  things,  in  which 
the  refractory  and  impenitent  have  immerged  themseWes, 
and  ydt  so  indefinite  and  cautious,  that  we  may  not  be  too 
forward  in  applying  it  to  particulars,  nor  in  prescribing  mea<^ 
Bures  to  the  divine  mercy,  nor  passing  final  sentences  upon 
our  brother,  before  we  have  heard  our  judge  himself  speak« 
'*  Sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death,'  is  an  expression  fully  signi- 
fying, that  there  are  some  sins,  which  though  they  be  com- 
mitted and  displeased  God,  and  must  be  repented  of,  and 
need  many  and  mighty  prayers  for  their  pardon, — ^yet  the  man 
is  in  the  state  of  grace  and  pardon,  that  is,  he  is  within  the 
covenant  of  mercy ;  he  may  be  admitted  to  repentance,  if  he 
will  return  to  his  duty :  so  that  being  in  the  state  of  grace, 
is  having  a  title  to  God's  loving-kindness,  a  not  being  reject- 
ed of  God,  but  a  being  beloved  by  him  to  certain  purposes  of 
mercy,  and  that  hath  these  measures  and  degrees. 

32.  L  A  wicked  Christian  that  lives  vilely,  and  yet  is 
called  to  repentance  by  the  vigorous  and  fervent  sermons  of 
the  Gospel,  is  in  a  state  of  grace, — of  this  grace.  God  would 
fain  save  him,  willing  he  is  and  desirous  -he  should  live ;  but 
his  mercy  to  him  goes  but  thus  far,  that  he  still  continues 
the  means  of  his  salvation ;  he  is  angry  with  him,  but  not 
finally.  The  Jews  were  in  some  portions  of  this  state  until 
the  final  day  came,  in  which  God  would  not  be  merciful  any 
more :  *'  Even  in  this  thy  day,  O  Jerusalem,"  said  our  blessed 
Saviour;  so  long  as  their  day  lasted,  their  state  of  grace 
lasted;  God  had  mercy  for  them,  if  they  had  had  gracious 
hearts  to  receive  it. 

33.  II.  But  he  that  begins  to  leave  his  sins,  and  is  in  a 
continual  contestation  against  them,  and  yet  falls  often,  even 
most  commonly,  at  the  return  of  the  temptation,  and  sin 
does  in  some  measure  prevail ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  further 
grace,  nearer  to  pardon,  as  he  is  nearer  to  holiness ;  his 
hopes  are  greater  and  nearer  to  performance; ''  He  is  not  far 
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from  the  kingdom  of  beaven/'  to  our  blessed  Lord  ezpreeseJt 
the  like  condition ;  he  is  rerayfiJhoQ  dc  K^^  alwviov,  **  or- 
dered, disposed  towards  life  eternal :"  and  thia  is  a  further 
approach  towards  the  state  of  life. 

34.  He  that  loves  no  sin,  buthath  overcome  his  aflTectBona 
€o  all,  and  hates  all,  but  yet  with  so  imperfect  a  choice  or 
aversation,  that  his  ftdth  is  weak,  and  his  repentance  like  as 
infant ;  this  man  is  in  a  better  state  than  both  the  former  r 
'  God  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax»  nor  break  the  bruis- 
ed reed ;'  God  hath  in  some  measure  prevailed  upon  him : 
and  as  God  is  ready  to  receive  the  first  unto  the  means,  and 
the  second  unto  the  grace  of  repentance ;  so  this  third  he  is 
ready  to  receive  unto  pardon,  if  he  shall  grow  and  persevere 
in  grace.  And  these  are  the  several  stages  and  periods  of 
being  in  the  state  of  grace. 

I.  With  the  first  of  these  not  only  an  act,  but  a  habit 
of  sin  is  consistent  \  but  how  long  and  how  far,  God  only 

knows. 

IL  With  the  second  period  a  frequency  of  falling  into 
single  sins  is  consistent :  but  if  he  comes  not  out  of  this  state» 
and  proceed  to  the  third  period,  he  will  relapse  to  the  first  t 
he  must  not  stay  here  long. 

III.  But  they  that  are  in  the  third  period,  do  sometimes 
fiill  into  single  sins,  but  it  is  but  seldom,  and  it  is  without 
any  remanent  portion  of  affection,  but  not  without  much  dis- 
pleasure and  a  speedy  repentance ;  and  to  this  person,  the 
proper  remedy  is  to  grow  in  grace :  for  if  he  does  not»  he  can-* 
not  either  be  secure  of  the  present,  or  confident  of  the  future. 

36.  IV.  But  then  if,  by  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  is 
meant,  a  being  actually  pardoned  atid  beloved  of  God  unto 
^  salvation, — so  that  if  a  man  dies  so,  he  shall  be  saved, — it  is 
certain  that  every  deliberate  sin,  every  act  of  sin  that  is  consi* 
dered  and  chosen,  puts  a  man  out  of  the  state  of  grace;  that 
is,  the  act  of  sin  is  still  upon  his  account,  he  is  not  actually 
pardoned  in  that  for  any  other  worthiness  of  state,  or  relation 
of  person  ;  he  must  come  to  new  accounts  for  that ;  and  if 
he  dies  without  a  moral  retractation  of  it,  he  is  in  a  sad  con- 
dition, if  God  should  deal  with  him  '  summo  jure,'  that  is^ 
*'  be  extreme  to  mark  that  which  was  done  amiss." — ^The 
single  act  is  highly  damnable ;  the  *  wages  of  it  are  death/  it 
^  defiles  a  man ;'  it  excludes  from  heaven,  it '  grieves  the 
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Jioly  Spirit  of  grace^'  it  is  against  his  undertakiDg,  and  in  its 
own  proportion  against  all  his  hopes  :  if  it  be  not  pardoned^ 
it  will  bear  the  man  to  hell ;  but  then  how  it  comes  to  be 
pardoned  in  good  men,  and  by  what  measures  of  favour 
and  proper  dispensation,  are  next  to  be  considered.  There- 
fore, 

36.  V.  Though,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  lawA 
of  the  coyenant,  every  single  deliberate  act  of  sin  provokes 
God  to  anger,  who  therefore  may  punish  it  by  the  severest 
laws  which  he  decreed  against  it ;— yet  by  the  economy  of 
God  and  the  divine  dispensation  it  is  sometimes  otherwise. 
For  besides  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  there  are  some  that 
suffer  his  temporal ;  some  suffer  both ;  some  but  one.  God 
uses  to  smite  them  whom  he  would  make  to  be,  or  them  who 
are,  his  sons, — if  they  do  amiss.  If  a  wicked  man  be  smitten 
with  a  temporal  judgment,  and  thence  begins  to  fear  God 
and  to  return,  the  anger  will  go  no  further ;  and  therefore 
much  rather  shall  such  temporal  judgments  upon  the  good 
man,  that  was  '  overtaken  in  a  fault,'  be  the  whole  exaction. 
God  smites  them  that  sin  these  single  sins,  and  though  he 
could  take  all,  yet  will  demand  but  a  fine. 

37.  VI.  But  even  this  also  God  does  not  do,  but  in  the 
case  of  scandal  or  danger  to  others  :  as  it  was  in  the  parti- 
cular of  David,  ''  Because  thou  hast  made  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme,  the  child  that  is  bom  unto  thee,  shall 
die:"  or  else,  2.  When  the  good  man  .is  negligent  of  his 
danger,  or  dilatory  in  his  repentance,  and  careless  in  his 
watch,  then  God  awakens  him  with  a  judgment,  sent  with 
much  mercy. 

38.  VII.  But  sometimes  a  temporal  death  happens  to 
good  men  so  overtaken ;  it  happened  so  to  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  fault  at  the  waters  of  Massah  and  Meribah ;  to  the 
Prophet  of  Judah,  that  came  to  cry  out  against  the  altar  in 
Bethel;  toUzza'h,  for  touching  the  ark  with  unhallowed  fingers, 
though  he  did  it  in  zeal ;  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  not 
observed  decent  measures  in  receiving  the  holy  sacrament^; 
and  thus  it  happened,  say  some  of  the  ancient  doctors,  to 
Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  God  took  a  fine  of  them  al^o  '  salvo 
oontenemento,'  *  their  main  stake  being  secured.' 

— —  Colpam  htBo  roiteroram  norte  pitbaQt. 

There  is  in  these  inataoges  this  difference :  Moses  and  Aaron 
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were  not  smitten  in  their  sin,  but  for  it,  and  (as  is  not  doubt" 
ed)  after  they  had  repented :  but  Uzzah,  and  the  Prophet, 
and  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  Corinthians,  died  not  only 
for  their  sin,  but  in  it  too :  and  yet  it  is  hoped  God's  anger 
went  no  further  than  that  death,  because  in  every  such  person 
who  lives  well,  and  yet  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  there  is  much 
of  infirmity  and  imperfection  of  choice,  even  when  there  are 
some  degrees  of  wilfulness  and  a  wicked  heart.  And  though 
it  be  easy  to  suppose  that  such  persons  in  the  beginning  of 
that  judgment,  and  the  approach  of  that  death,  did  morally 
retract  the  sinful  action  by  an  act  of  repentance,  and  that 
upon  that  account  they  found  the  effect  of  the  divine  mercies 
t>y  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  who  was  slain  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  yet  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  them  die  so 
suddenly,  as  not  to  have  power  to  exercise  one  act  of  repent- 
ance, though  the  case  be  harder, — yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
even  the  habitual  repentance  and  hatred  of  sin,  by  which  they 
pleased  God  in  the  greater  portions  of  their  life,  will  have 
some  influence  upon  this  also.  But  this  case  is  but  seldom, 
and  God's  mercies  are  very  great  and  glorious ;  but  because 
there  is  in  this  case  no  warrant,  and  this  case  may  happen 
oftener  than  it  does,  even  to  any  one  that  sins  one  wilful  sin, — 
it  is  enough  to  all  considering  persons  4»  make  them  fear : 
"but  the  fool  sinneth,  and  is  confident." 

39.  VIII.  But  if  such  overtaken  persons  do  live,  then 
God's  dispensation  is  all  mercy,  even  though  he  strikes  the 
sinner,  for  he  does  it  for  good.  For  God  is  merciful,  and 
knows  our  weaknesses,  our  natural  and  circumstant  follies  : 
he  therefore  recalls  the  sinning  man,  he  strikes  him  sharply, 
or  he  corrects  him  gently,  or  he  calls  upon  him  hastily,  as 
God  please,  or  as  the  man  needs.  The  man  is  fallen  from  the 
favour  or  grace  of  God,  but  (I  say)  fallen  only  from  one  step 
of  grace ;  and  God  is  more  ready  to  receive  him,  than  the 
man  is  to  return ;  and  provided  that  he  repent  speedily,  and 
neither  add  a  new  crime,  nor  neglect  this,  his  state  of  grace 
was  but  allayed  and  disordered,  not  broken  in  pieces  or  de- 
stroyed. 

40.  IX.  I  find  this  thing  rarely  well  discoursed  of  by  some 
of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church.  TertuUian's  *  words 
are  excellent  words  to  this  purpose :  "  Licet  perisse  dicatur, 

t  Lib.  do  Pudlcit.  c.  7*. 
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ezSt  el  de  perditioais  genere  retractare^  quia  et  ovifi  non  mo- 
riendo^  sed  errando, — et  drachma  non  iDtereundo^  sed  latitau* 
do,  t^erierunt.  Ita licet dici  perisse  qaod  Balvumest:"  ''That 
may  be  said  to  be  lost  which  is  missing :  and  the  sheep  that 
went  astray,  was  also  lost ;  and  so  was  the  groat,  which  yet 
was  but  laid  aside,  it  was  so  lost  that  it  was  found  again. 
And  thus  that  may  be  said  to  have  perished,  which  yet  is 
safe." — "  Perit  igitur  et  fidelis,  elapsus  in  spect%culum  quad* 
rigariifuroris  et  gladiatorii  cnioris,  etscenicee  fceditatis^  Xys« 
ticae  vanitatis, — in  lusus,  in  conviviassBCulari^solennitatis, — 
in  officium,  in  ministerium  alienee  idolatrisB  aliquas  artes  adhi* 
butt  curiositatis, — iaverbum  ancipitis  negotiatiouis  impegit, 
ob  tale  quid  extra  gregem  datus  est :  vel  et  ipse  fort^  ivk,  tu- 
more,  eemulatione,  quod  denique  sspe  fit,  dedignatione  cas* 
tigationis  abrupit, — debet  requiri  atque  revocari :''  ^'  The 
Christian  is,  in  some  sort,  perished,  who  sins  by  beholding 
bloody  or  umchaste  spectacles,  who  ministers  to  the  sins  of 
others ;  who  offends  by  anger,  emulation,  rage,  ^nd  swelling, 
too  severe  animadversions ;  this  man  must  be  sought  for  and 
called  back ;"  but  this  man  is  not  quite  lost. — "  Quod  potest 
f ecuperari,  non  perit,  nisi  foris  perseveravit.  Beni  interpre- 
taberis  parabolam,  viventem  adhuc  revocans  pecoatorem." 
**  That  which  may  be  recovered,  is  but  as  it  were  lost,  unless 
it  remains  abroad,  and  returns  not  to  the  place  from  whence 
.  it  wandered." 

41.  To  the  same  purpose  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Ambrose 
discourse  of  the  parable  of  him,  that  fell  among  the  thieves 
and  was  wounded  and  half  dead.  Such  are  they,  who,  in 
times  of  persecution,  fell  away  into  dissimulation. ''  Nee  pu- 
temus  mortuos  esse,  sed  magis  semianimes  jacere  eos,  quos 
persebatione  funest&  sauciatos  videmus ;  qui  si  in  totum  mor- 
tui  essent,  nunquam  de  eisdem  postmodiim  et  confessores  et 
martyres  fierent** :"  '^  for  if  these  were  quite  dead,  you  should 
not  find  of  them  to  return  to  life,  and  to  become  martyrs  and 
cpnfessors  for  that  faith,"  which  through  weakness  they  did 
/  seemingly  abjure.  These  men  therefore  were  but  'wounded 
and  half  dead :'  for  they  still  keep  the  faith,  they  preserve 
their  title  to  the  covenant,  find  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  grace  of  repentance.  "  Quam  fidepn  qui  habet,  vitam 
habet,"  saith  St.  Ambrose*;  "He  that  hath  this  faith  hath  life;" 

^  De  Liprit  id  AqIob.  52.  *  Lib.  1.  de  Piemt.  o.  10. 
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that  is,  he  is  not  excluded  from  pardon ;  whom  therefora 
peradventure  the  good  Samaritan  does  not  pass  by,  be- 
cause he  finds  there  is  life  in  him,  some  principle  by  which 
he  may  live  again. — Now  as  it  was  in  the  matter  of  faith, 
80  it  is  of  charity  and  the  other  graces.  Every  act  of  sin 
takes  away  something  from  the  contrary  grace ;  but  if  the 
root  abides  in  the  ground,  the  plant  is  still  alive,  and  may 
bring  forth  fruit  again.  ''But  he  only  is  dead,  who  hath 
thrown  God  off  for  ever,  or  entirely,  with  his  very  heart :" 
so  St.  Ambrose.  To  be  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  which 
is  the  phrase  of  St.  Paul^,  is  the  same  with  that  expression 
of  St.  John,  of ''  sinning  a  sin  unto  death,''  that  is,  habitual, 
refractory,  pertinacious*  and  incorrigible  sinners,  in  whom 
there  is  scarce  any  hope  or  sign  of  life.  These  are  they 
upon  whom,  as  St.  Paul's '  expression  is,  "  the  wrath  of  God 
is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost  ;*'  Aq  rh  r£Xoc»  '  unto 
death ;'  so  was  their  sin,  it  was  a  sin  unto  death ;  so  is  their 
punishment. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is  this.  He  that  com* 
mits  one  act  of  a  wilful  sin,  hath  provoked  God  to  anger  ; 
which  whether  it  will  be  final  or  no,  we  cannot  know  but  by 
the  event,  by  his  forbearing  us,  and  calling  us,  and  accepting 
ns  to  repentance.  One  act  does  not  destroy  the  life  of  grace 
utterly,  but  wounds  it  more  or  less,  according  to  the  vi 
^d  quantity,  or  abode  in  the  sin. 


SECTION  III. 

What  Repentance  is  necessatyfor  single  Acts  of  Sin. 

42.  I.  Upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  it  appears 
to  be  dangerous  practically  to  inquire  how  far  single  acts 
of  sin  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace,  or  the  being  of 
a  good  man.  For  they  ought  not  to  be  at  all,  and  if  they  be 
once,  we  must  repent,  and  the  sin  must  be  pardoned,  or  we 
die :  and  when  it  can  be  asked  how  far  any  sin  can  be  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  God's  favour,  it  cannot  be  meant 
that  God  indulges  it  to  a  good  man  with  impunity,  or  that 
)iis  grace  and  favour  consist  in  this,  thfit  he  may  safely  sin, 

k  Bpb.  ii.  1.  1 1  Then.  iL  Itf. 
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boce  or  twice,  in  what  instance  or  in  any  instance  he  shall 
choose :  but  in  this  it  does ;  a  single  act  of  sin  does  not  so 
destroy  the  hopes  of  a  good  man,  but  that  if  he  returns  speed- 
ily, he  shall  be  pardoned  speedily ;  for  God  will  do  this  for 
him,  not  by  permitting  him  to  sin  again,  but  by  taking  his 
sin  away,  and  healing  his  soul ;  but  how  soon,  or  how  much, 
or  how  long,  God  will  pardon  or  forbear,  he  hath  no  way  told 
us.  For  in  the  several  states  and  periods  of  the  soul  in  order 
to  virtue  or  vice  respectively,  there  is  no  specifical  difference 
but  of  degrees  only,  not  of  state.  As  the  sins  are  more  or 
longer,  God  is  more  angry,  and  the  man  further  off;  but  the 
man  is  not  wholly  altered  from  his  state  of  grace,  till  he  be 
arrived  at  the  unpardonable  condition.  He  is  a  good  or  an 
evil  man,  more  or  less,  according  as  he  sins  or  repents.  For 
neither  of  the  appellatives  are  absolute  and  irrespective ;  and^ 
though  in  philosophy  we  use  to  account  them  such  by  the 
prevailing  ingredient,  yet  the  measures  of  the  spirit  are  other- 
wise; The  whole  affair  is  arbitrary,  and  gradual,  various  by 
its  own  measures  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  so  that  we 
cannot  in  these  things,  which  are  in  perpetual  flux,  come  to 
any  certain  measures.  But  although  in  judging  of  events  we 
are  uncertain,  yet  in  the  measures  of  repentance  we  can  be 
better  guided.    Therefore  first,  in  general, 

43.  II.  St.  Cyprian's  rule  is  a  prudent  measure,  *'  Quam 
magna  deliquimus,  tam  grandit^r  defleamus ;  ut  poenitentia 
crimine  minor  non  sit :"  "  According  to  the  greatness  of  the 
sin,  so  must  be  the  greatness  of  the  sorrow :"  and  therefore  we 
are,  in  our  beginnings  and  progressions  of  repentance,  to  con- 
aider,  1.  all  the  circumstances  of  aggravation ;  2.  the  compli- 
cation of  the  crime ;  3.  the  scandal ;  and,  4.  evil  effect ;  and  in 
proportion  to  every  one  of  these,  the  sorrow  is  to  be  enlarged 
and  continued.  For  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  afflicted  because 
we  have  done  evil ;  it  is  also  necessary,  that  our  affliction  and 
grief  be  answerable  to  all  the  parts  of  evil :  because  a  sin 
grows  greater  by  being  more  in  matter  or  choice,  in  the  in- 
stances, or  in  the  adhesion ;  aiM  as  two  sins  must  be  de- 
plored more  than  one,  so  must  two  degrees,  that  is,  the 
greater  portions  of  malice  and  wilfulness  be  mourned  for 
with  a  bigger  sorrow  than  the  less. 

44.  III.  Every  single  act  of  sin  must  be  cut  off  by  a  mo- 
ral revocation,  or  a  contrary  act ;  by  which  I  mean,  an  ex- 
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press  hatred  and  detestation  of  it.  For  an  aet  of  sin  being 
in  its  proportion  an  aversion  or  taming  from  God,  and  r^>ent< 
ttice  being  in  its  whole  nature  a  conversion  to  him,  that  act 
mnst  be  destroyed  as  it  can  be.  Now  because  that  which  b 
done,  cannot  naturally  be  made  undone,  it  must  mor^y; 
that  is,  it  must  be  revoked  by  an  act  of  nolition,  and  hatred 
of  it,  and  a  wishing  it  had  never  been  done ;  for  that  is  pro- 
perly a  conversion  from  that  act  of  sin. 

45.  IV.  But  because,  in  some  cases,  a  moral  revocation, 
may  be  like  an  ineffective  resolution,  therefore  besides  the 
inward  nolition  or  hating  of  the  sin,  in  all  signal  and  remark- 
ed instances  of  sin,  it  is  highly  requisite  that  the  sinning  man 
do  oppose  an  act  of  virtue  to  the  act  of  sin  in  the  same  in- 
stance where  it  is  capable ;  as,  to  an  act  of  gluttony,  let  him 
oppose  an  act  of  abstinence ;  to  an  act  of  uncleanness,  an 
act  of  purity  and  chastity ;  to  anger  and  fierce  contentions, 
let  him  oppose  charity  and  silence :  for  to  hate  sin,  and  not 
to  love  virtue,  is  a  contradiction,  and  to  pretend  it  is  hypo- 
crisy.  But  besides  this,  as  the  nolition  or  hatred  of  it  doe8» 
if  it  be  real,  destroy  the  moral  being  of  that  act,  so  does  the 
contrary  act  destroy  its  natural  being,  as  far  as  it  is  capable. 
And  however  it  be,  yet  it  is,  upon  this  account,  necessary. 
For  since  one  act  of  sin  deliberately  chosen  was  an  ill  begin- 
ning and  inlet  of  a  habit,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  as  much 
done  to  obtain  the  habit  of  the  contrary  virtue,  as  was  done 
towards  the  habit  of  vice ;  that  to  God  as  entire  a  restitution 
as  can,  may  be  made  of  his  own  right,  and  purchased  inhe- 
ritance. 

46.  V.  Every  act  of  sin  is  a  displeasure  to  God  and  a  pro- 
vocation of  an  infinite  majesty,  and  therefore  the  repentance 
for  it  must  also  have  other  measures  than  by  the  natural  and 
moral  proportions.  One  act  of  sorrow  is  a  moral  revocation 
of  one  act  of  sin,  and  as  much  a  natural  deletion  of  it,  as  the 
thing  is  capable.  But  there  is  something  more  in  it  than 
thus,  for  a  single  act  of  sin  deserves  an  eternal  hell;  and  upon 
what  account  soever  that  be,  it  is  fit  that  we  do  something  of 
repentance  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  an  infinite  God :  and 
therefore  let  our  repentance  proceed  towards  infinite  as  much 
as  it  may':  my  meaning  is,  that  we  do  not  finally  rest  in  a 
moral  revocation  of  an  act  by  an  act,  but  that  we  beg  for 
pardon  all  our  days,  even  for  that  one  sin.    For  besides  that 
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every  sin  is  against  an  infinite  God,  and  so  ought  to  be  washed 
off  with  a  sorrow  as  near  to  infinite  as  we  can ;  we  are  not 
certain  in  what  periods  of  sorrow  God  will  speak  to  us  in 
t^e  accents  of  mercy  and  voice  of  pardon  :  he  always  takefe 
of  them  that  repent,  less  than  he  could  in  justice  exact  if 
he  so  pleased ;  but  how  much  less  he  will  take,  he  hath  no 
where  told  us,  and  therefore  let  us  make  our  way  as  secure  as 
we  can ;  let  us  still  go  on  in  repentance,  and  in  the  progres- 
sion we  are  sure  to  meet  with  God.  But  there  is  in  it  yet 
more.  For' however  the  act  of  sin  be  usually  called  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  single  act,  yet  if  we  consider  how  many  fancies 
and  temptations  were  preparatory  to  it,  how  many  consent- 
ings  to  the  sin,  how  many  desires  and  acts  of  prosecution, 
what  contrivances,  and  resistances  of  the  holy  motions  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  the  checks  of  conscience,  how  many  refus- 
ings of  God  and  his  laws,  what  unfitting  means  and  sinful 
progressions  were  made  to  arrive  thither,  what  criminal  and 
indecent  circumstances,  what  degrees  of  consent,  and  ap- 
proaches to  a  perfect  choice,  what  vicious  hopes,  and  vile 
fears,  what  expense  of  time  and  misemployed  passions  were 
in  one  act  of  fornication  or  murder,  oppression  of  the  poor, 
or  subornation  of  witnesses,  we  shall  find  that  the  propor- 
tions will  be  too  little  to  oppose  but  one  act  of  virtue  against 
all  these  evils ;  especially  since  an  act  of  virtue,  as  we  or- 
der our  affairs,  is  much  more  single  than  an  act  of  vice  is. 

47.  VI.  Every  single  act  of  vice  may  and  must  be  repent- 
ed of  pai^ticularly,  if  it  be  a  wilful,  deliberate,  and  observed 
action.  A  general  repentance  will  not  serve  the  turn  in  these 
cases.  When  a  man  hath  forgotten  the  particulars,  he  must 
make  it  up  as  well  as  he  can.  This  is  the  evil  of  a  delayed 
repentance, — it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  it  is  imperfect  and 
lame,  general  and  inactive ;  it  will  need  arts  of  supply  and 
'collateral  remedies,  and  reflex  actions  of  sorrow,  and  what 
tike  efiect  will  be,  is  in  many  degrees  uncertain :  but  if  it  be 
speedy  and  particular,  the  remedy  is  the  more  easy,  the  more 
ready,  and  the  more  certain.  But  when  a  man  is  overtaken 
in  a  fault,  he  must  be  restored  again  as  to  that  particular; 
for  by  that  he  transgressed,  there  he  is  smitten  and  wounded; 
in  that  instance  the  habit  begins,  and  at  that  door  the  divine 
judgment  may  enter,  for  his  anger  is  there  already.  For  al- 
though God  pardons  all  sins  or  none»  in  respect  of  the  final 
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sentence  and  eternal  pain«  yet  God  strikes  particular  sins 
vfith  proper  and  specific  punishments  in  this  life,  which  if 
they  be  not  diverted  by  proper  applications,  may  break  us 
all  in  pieces.  And  therefore  David's  repentance  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  his  special  case,  of  murder  and  adultery : 
and  because  some  sins  lire  harder  to  be  pardoned,  and  harder 
to  be  cured  than  others,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  taken  off 
by  a  special  regard.  A  general  repentance  is  never  sufficient 
but  when  there  cannot  be  a  particular. 

48.  VII.  Whoever  hath  committed  any  one  act  of  a  great 
crime,  let  him  take  the  advantage  of  his  first  shame  and  re- 
gret ;  and  in  the  activity  of  that  passion  let  him  design  some 
fasting*days,  as  the  solemnities  of  his  repentance,  which  he 
must  employ  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  in  detestation  of 
his  sin,  in  judging,  condemning,  and  executing  sentence  upon 
himself;  and  in  all  the  actions  of  repentance^  which  are  the 
parts  and  fruits  of  this  duty,  according  as  he  shall  find  them 

'  described  in  their  proper  places. 

49.  These  are  the  measures  of  repentance  for  single  acts 
of  deliberate  sin,  when  they  have  no  other  appendage,  or 
proper  consideration. 

But  there  are  some  acta  of  sin,  which,  by  several  ways 
^nd  measures,  pass  into  habits,  directly,  or  by  equivalency 
and  moral  value.  For,  1.  The  repetition  of  acts  and  proceed* 
ing  in  the  same  crime  is  a  perfect  habit,  which  as  it  rises 
higher  to  obstinacy,  to  perseverance,  to  resolutions  never  to 
repent,  to  hardness  of  heart,  to  final  impenitence,  so  it  is 
still  more  killing  and  damnable.  2.  If  a  man  sins  often  in 
several  instances,  it  is  a  habit,  properly  so  called ;  for  altbougl^ 
the  instances  be  single,  yet  the  disobedience  and  disaffec- 
tion are  united  and  habitual.  3.  When  a  single  act  of  sin  is 
done,  and  the  guilt  remains,  not  rescinded  by  repentance, 
that  act  which  naturally  is  but  single,  yet  morally  is  hsr 
bitual.  Of  these  I  shall  give  account  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  they  are  of  proper  consideration.  Bat  there  are  yet 
three  ways  more,  by  which  single  acts  do  become  habits,  by 
equivalency  and  moral  value, — and  are  here  to  be  oonaidered 
accordingly. 

60.  VIII.  First,  if  a  single  act  of  sin  have  a  permanent 
matter,  so  long  as  that  matter  remains,  the  sin  is  uncancelled. 
Of  this  nature  is  theft,  which  cannot  be  cut  off  by  a  moral 
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f6>rooatioD,  or  an  internal  act :  there  must  be  something  done 
without.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  man  is  sorry- 
for  his  act  of  stealing,  who  yet  rejoices  in  the  purchase  and 
retains  it:  every  man  that  repents,  is  bound  to  make  his 
sinful  act  as  much  as  he  can  to  be  undone :  and  the  moral 
revocation  or  nolition  of  it,  is  oUr  intercourse  with  God  only, 
who  takes  and  accepts  that,  which  is  the  all  that  can  be  done 
to  him.  But  God  takes  care  of  our  brother  also,  and  there- 
jfore  will  not  accept  his  own  share,  unless  all  interested  per- 
sons be  satisfied  as  much  as  they  ought.  There  is  a  great 
matter  in  it,  that  our  neighbour  also  do  forgive  us,  that  his 
interest  be  served,  that  he  do  not  desire  our  punishment :  of 
this  I  shall  afterward  give  account;  in  the  meantime,  if  the 
matter  of  our  sin  be  not  taken  away, — so  long  as  it  remains, 
so  long  there  is  a  remanency  and  a  tarrying  in  it,  and  that  is 
a  degree  of  habit. 

51.  IX.  Secondly :  if  the  single  act  have  a  continual  flux 
or  emanation  from  itself,  it  is  as  a  habit  by  moral  account, 
and  is  a  principle  of  action,  and  is  potentially  many.  Of 
diis  nature  is  every  action,  whose  proper  and  immediate  prin- 
ciple is  a  passion.  Such  as,  hatred  of  our  neighbour,  a  fear- 
fulness  of  persecution,  a  love  of  pleasures.  For  a  man  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  have  an  act  of  hatred,  an  actual  ex- 
pression of  it  he  may ;  but  if  he  hates  him  in  one  act,  and 
repents  not  of  it,  it  is  a  vicious  affection,  and,  in  the  sense  of 
moral  theology,  it  is  a  habit ;  the  law  of  God  having  given 
measures  to  our  affections  as  well  as  to  actions.  In  this  case 
when  we  have  committed  one  act  of  uncharitableness,  or 
hatred,  it  is  not  enough  to  oppose  against  it  one  act  of  love ; 
but  the  principle  must  be  altered,  and  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour must  be  introduced  into  our  spirit. 

62.  X.  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  sinful  action  which  , 
does  in  some  sense  equal  a  habit, — and  that  is  an  act  of  the 
greatest  and  most  crying  sins,  a  complicated  sin.  Thus,  for 
a  prince  or  a  priest  to  commit  adultery ;  for  a  child  to  ac^ 
cuse  his  father  falsely ;  to  oppress  a  widow  in  judgment, — 
are  sins  of  a  monstrous  proportion ;  they  are  three  or  four 
sins  apiece,  and  therefore  are  to  be  repented  of  by  untwin- 
ing the  knot,  and  cutting  asunder  every  thread :  he  th&t  re- 
pents of  adultery,  must  repent  of  his  uncleanness,  and  of  his 
injustice  or  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  and  of  his  own  breach 
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of  faith,  and  of  his  tempting  a  poor  soul  to  sin  and  death  ; 
and  be  must  make  amends  for  the  scandal  besides,  in  case 
there  was  any  in  it.  In  these,  and  all  the  like  cases,  let  no 
man  flatter  himself,  when  he  hath  wept  and  prayed  against 
his  sin ;  one  solemnity  is  not  sufficient;  one  act  of  contrition 
IB  but  the  beginning  of  a  repentance ;  and  where  the  crime 
is  capital  by  the  laws  of  wise  nations,  the  greatest,  the  long- 
est, the  sharpest  repentance,  is  little  enough  in  the  coujt  of 
conscience.  So  Pacianus  "":  "  Hsec  est  Noyi  Testament!  tota 
conclusio ;  despectus  in  multis  Spiritns  Sanctus  h«c  nobis 
capitalis  periculi  conditione  legaYit.  Reliqua  peccata  melio* 
rum  operum  compensatione  curantur :  heec  ver6  tria  crimina, 
ut  basil  isci  alicujus  afflatus,  utTeneni  calix,  ut  lethalis  aron* 
do,  metuenda  sunt :  non  enim  vitiare  animam,  sed  intercipere 
noverunt.''  Some  sins  do  pollute,  and  some  do  kill  the  aoni, 
that  is,  are  very  near  approaches  to  death,  next  to  the  unpar- 
donable state :  and  they  are  to  be  repented  of,  just  as  habits 
are°,  even  by  a  long  and  a  laborious  repentance,  and  by  tbe 
piety  and  holiness  of  our  whole  ensuing  life.  "  De  peccato 
remisso  noli  esse  securus,"  said  the  son  of  Sirach.  "  Be 
not  secure,  though  your  sin  be  pardoned ;" — ^when  therefore 
you  are  working  out  and  suing  your  pardon,  be  not  too  con- 
fident. 

53.  XL  Those  acts  of  sin,  which  can  once  be  done  and 
no  more,  as  parricide,  and  such  which  destroy  the  subject 
or  person  against  whom  the  sin  is  committed,  are  to  be 
cured  by  prayer,  and  sorrow,  and  intercourses  with  God  im- 
mediately :  the  effect  of  which,  because  it  can  never  be  told, 
and  because  the  mischief  can  never  be  rescinded  so  much 
as  by  fiction  of  law,  nor  any  supply  be  made  to  the  injured 
person, — the  guilty  man  must  never  think  himself  safe,  bat  in 
the  daily  and  nightly  actions  of  a  holy  repentance. 

54.  XII.  He  that  will  repent  well  and  truly  of  his  sin^e 
actual  sins,  must  be  infinitely  careful  that  he  do  not  sin  after 
his  repentance,  and  -think  he  may.venture  upon  another  sin- 
gle sin,  supposing  that  an  act  of  contrition  will  take  it  off; 
and  so  interchange  hi&  days  by  sin  and  sorrow,  doing  ta» 
morrow  what  he  was  ashamed  of  yesterday.  For  he  thai 
sins  upon  the  confidence  of  repentance,  does  not  repent  at 
all,  because  he  repents  that  he  may  sin :  and  these  single 

*  Panmei.  td  Poenitcnllam.  ■  Sec  chip.  5. 
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tdM  BO  periodically  returning,  do  unite  mid  become  a  habit. 
He  that  resolres  agdnst  a  sin,  and  yet  fells  when  be  is 
tempted,  is  under  the  power  of  sin  in  some  proportion,  and 
his  estate  is  very  suspicious;  though  he  idways  resolved 
against  that  sin,  which  he  always  commits.  It  is  upon  no 
other  account  that  a  single  sin  does  not  destroy  a  man,  but 
because  itself  is  speedily  destroyed ;  if,  therefore,  it  goes  on 
upon  its  own  strength,  and  returns  in  its  proper  period,  it  is 
not  destroyed,  but  lives  and  endangers  the  man* 

66.  XIII.  Be  careful  that  yon  do  not  commit  a  single 
act  of  sin  towards  the  latter  end  of  your  life ;  for  it  being 
uncertain  what  degrees  of  anger  God  will  put  on,  and  in 
what  periods  of  time  he  will  return  to  mercy,  the  nearer  to 
our  death  such  sins  intervene,  the  more  degrees  of  danger 
they  have.  For  although  the  former  discourse  is  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  economy  of  the  divine 
mercy;  yet  there  are  sad  words  spoken  against  every  single 
ain«  '*  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offends 
in  one  instance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  all,"  saith  St.  James  **; 
plainly  affirming,  that  the  admitting  one  sin,  much  more 
the  abiding  in  any  one  sin,  destroys  all  our  present  posses- 
sion of  God^s  favour.  Concerning  which,  although  it  may 
seem  strange  that  one  prevarication  in  one  instance  should 
make  a  universal  guilt,  yet  it  will  be  certain  and  intelligible 
if  we  consider  that  it  relates  not  to  the  formality,  but  to  the 
^vent  of  things.  He  that  commits  an  act  of  murder,  is  not 
therefore  an  adulterer,  but  yet,  for  being  a  murderer,  he  shall 
die.  He  is  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  all ;  that  is,  his  innocence 
in  the  other  shall  not  procure  him  impunity  in  this.  One 
crime  is  inconsistent  with  God's  love  and  favour. 

66.  But  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  this.  For 
every  one  that  breaks  a  commandment,  let  the  instance  be 
what  it  will,  is  a  transgressor  of  the  same  bond,  by  which  he 
Was  bound  to  all.  ''  Non  qu6d  omnia  legis  prscepta  vio- 
Iftrit,  sed  qu6d  legis  autorem  contempserit,  eoque  preemio 
ineritft  careat,  quod  legis  cultoribus  propositum  est,"  saith 
venerable  Bede :"  "  He  did  not  violate  all  the  command- 
ments, but  he  offended  him  who  is  the  giver  of  all  the  com- 
mandmentli." — It  is  like  letting  one  bead  fall  from  a  rosary 
or  coronet  of  bugles.    This,  or  that,  or  a  third,  makes  no 

^  Jnm.  ii.  10. 
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difference^  the  striog  is  aa  mnch  broken  if  he  lets  one  to 
slide,  as  if  he  dropped  twenty.    It  was  not  an  ill  conceit  of 
Menedemus  theEretrian,  that  'there  was  but  one  virtue,  which 
had  divers  names.' — Ariston  Chius  expressed  the  same  con- 
ceit with  a  little  difference ;  affirming  '  all  virtues  to  be  the 
aame  in  reality  and  nature,  but  to  have  a  certain  diversi- 
fication or  rational  difference  by  relation  to  their  objects/ 
As  if  one  should  call  the  sight  when  it  looks  upon  a  crow, 
/icXovOiav, — if  upon  a  swan,  XcvroOlav;  so  is  virtue.  When  it 
moderates  the  affections,  it  is  temperance ;  when  it  balances 
contracts,  it  is  justice ;  when  it  considers  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  to  be  done,  it  is  prudence.    That  which  they  call 
virtue,  if  we  call  it  the  grace  of  God,  or  obedience,  it  is  very 
true  which  they  say.    For  the  same  spirit,  the  same  grace  of 
obedience,  is  chastity,  or  temperance,  or  justice,  according 
as  is  the  subject-matter.    The  love  of  God,  if  it  be  in  us,  is 
productive  of  all  worthiness :  and  this  is  it  which  St.  John 
said;  ''This  is  love,  that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  the 
love  of  God  constraineth  us ;  it  worketh  all  the  works  of 
God  in  us ;  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  commandments."     For 
this  is  a  catholicon,  a  universal  grace.    Charity  gives  being 
to  all  virtues,  it  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  all  holy  actions. 
Abstinence  from  feasts  and  inordination,  mingled  with  cha- 
rity, is  temperance.    And  justice  is  charity,  and  chastity  is 
charity,  and  humility  is  still  but  an  instance  of  charity.  This 
is  that  transcendent  that  gives  life  and  virtue  t9  edms,  to 
preaching,  to  faith,  to  miracles;  it  does  all  obedience  to 
God,  all  good  offices  to  our  neighbours :  which,  in  effect,  is 
nothing  but  the  sentence  of  Menedemus  and  Ariston,  that 
'  there  is  a  universal  virtue ;'  that  is,  '  there  is  one  soul  and 
(essence  of  all  virtue :'  they  call  it  *  virtue,'  St.  Paul  calls  it 
*  charity ;'  and  this  is  that  one  thing  which  is  necessary,  that 
one  thing  which  every  man  that  sins,  does  violate :  he  that 
is  guilty  of  all,  is  but  guilty  of  that  one,  and  therefore  he 
that  is  guilty  of  that  one,  of  the  breach  of  charity,  is  guilty 
of  all.    And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  no  one  sin  can 
stand  with  the  state  of  grace ;  because  he  that  sins  in  one 
instance,  sins  against  all  goodness :  not  against  all  instances 
of  duty,  but  against  that  which  is  the  life  of  all,  against 
charity  and  obedience. 
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A  Prayer  to  be  said  in  the  Days  of  Repentance  for  the  Comms' 

sion  of  any  great  Crime. 

O  MOST  glorious  God,  I  tremble  to  come  into  thy  presence^ 
80  polluted  and  dishonoured  as  I  am  by  my  foul  stain  of  sin 
which  I  haye  contraoted,  but  I  must  come^  or  I  perish.    O 
my  Ood,  I  cannot  help  it  now ;  miserable  man  that  I  am^  to 
reduce  myself  to  so  sad  a  state  of  things,  that  I  neither  am 
worthy  to  come  unto  thee^  nor  dare  I  stay  from  thee :  miser* 
able  man  that  I  am^  who  lost  that  portion  of  innocence,  which, 
if  I  should  pay  my  life  in  price,  I  cannot  now  recover.  O  dear 
God,  I  have  offended  thee  my  gracious  Father,  my  Lord,  my 
Patron,  my  Judge,  my  Advocate^  and  my  Redeemer,    Shame 
and  sorrow  are  upon  me>  for  so  offending  thee,  my  graciouB 
Saviour*    But  glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  who  art  such  to  me 
who  have  offended  thee.     It  aggravates  my  sin,  that  I  have 
sinned  against  thee»  who  art  so  excellent  in  thyself,  who  art 
so  good  to  me :  but  if  thou  wert  not  so  good  to  me,  though 
my  sin  would  be  less,  yet  my  misery  would  be  greater. .  The 
greatness  of  my  crime  brings  me  to  my  remedy  ;  and  now  I 
humbly  pray  thee  to  be  merciful  to  my  sin,  for  it  is  very 
great 

11. 

O  my  God,  pity  me,  and  relieve  my  sad  condition^  which  is 
■o  extremely  evil,  that  I  have  no  condbrt  but  from  that  which 
is  indeed  my  misery :  my  baseness  is  increased  by  my  hopes; 
for  it  is  thy  grace  and  thy  goodness  which  I  have  so  pro- 
voked. Thou,  O  God,  didst  give  me  thy  grace,  and  assist 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  call  me  by  thy  word,  and  instruct 
me  by  thy  wisdom,  and  didst  work  in  me  to  will  and  to  do 
according  to  thy  good  pleasure.  I  knew  my  sin,  and  I  saw 
my  danger,  and  I  was  not  ignorant,  and  I  was  not  surprised : 
but  wilfully,  knowingly,  basely,  and  sensually,  I  gave  thee 
away  for  the  pleasure  of  a  minute,  for  the  purchase  of  vanity ; 
nay,  I  exchanged  thee  for  shame  and  sorrow,  and  having 
justly  forfeited  thy  love,  aiH  plaoed  I  know  not  where,  nor 
in  what  degree  of  thy  anger,  nor  in  what  neighbourhood  of 

damnation. 

Ill, 

.0  God  my  God,  what  have  I  done  ?  whither  am  I  fallen?  I 
was  well  aotfl  blessed,  circled  with  thy  graces,  conducted  by 
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thy  Spirit,  sealed  up  to  the  day  of  redemption,  in  a  hopeful 
way  towards  thee ;  and  now  I  hare  listened  to  the  whispers 
of  a  tempting  spirit ;  and  for  that  which  hath  in  it  no  good, 
BO  reason,  no  satisfiiction,  for  that  which  is  not,  I  have  for-^ 
feited  those  excellences,  for  the  reoorery  of  which  my  life  b 
too  eheap  a  price.    I  lim  ashamed,  O  Qod,  I  am  ashamed. 
I  put  my  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  my  face  in  darkness ;  and 
hate  myself  for  my  sin,  which  I  am  sure  thou  hatest.    Bat 
gire  thy  senrant  leare  to  hope,  that  I  shall  feel  the  gracious 
effltixes  of  thy  lore :  I  know  thou  art  angry  with  me,  I  have 
desetred  it.    But  if  thou  hadst  not  loved  me,  and  pitied  me, 
Aoa  mightest  have  stricken  me  in  the  act  of  my  shame : 
I  know  the  design  of  thy  mercy  and  loving-kindness  is  to 
bring  me  to  repentance  and  pcurdon,  to  life  and  grace.    1 
obey  thee,  O  Ood,  I  huknbly  obey  thy  gracious  purpo6e8« 
Receive,  0  Lord,  a  returning  sinner,  a  poor  wounded  person, 
smitten  by  my  enemies,  broken  by  my  sin,  w^ary  and  heavy 
laden ;  ease  me  of  my  burden,  and  strengthen  me  by  a  mighty 
grace,  that  hereafter  I  may  watdi  more  carefully,  resist  more 
pertinaciously,  walk  more  circumspectly,  and  serve  thee  with- 
out the  inteniiptions  of  duty  by  the  intervening  of  a  sin.    O 
let  me  rather  die,  than  choose  to  sin  against  thee  any  more. 
Only  try  me  this  once,  and  bear  me  in  thy  arms,  and  fortify 
my  holy  purposes,  and  conduct  me  with  thy  grace,  that  thou 
mayest  delight  to  pardon  me,  and  to  save  me  through  Jesus 
CltfiM,  my  Lord  and  dearest  Saviour.    Amen. 

I  have  gofte'asttay  like  a  shefep  that  is  lost :  O  seek  thy 
servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  cominandments. 


CHAP.   V. 

OP  HABITUAL  SINS,  AND  THBIR  MANNER  OF  EHABICA* 
TION  OB  CURB,  AND  THBIB  PROTBR  INSTRirMENTS 
OP   PARDON. 


SECTION     I. 

The  State  of  the  Question. 

^oE'TRius  the  epicurean  being  asked,  upon  occasion  df  the 
Ibne^Stato's  comedy,  why^  it  being  ^rouUesome  to^s  4af 
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BOB  amanfuncma^angry,  timorous,  orsad*  we  do  yet  with 
80  great  pleasure  behold  all  these  passions  acted  with  the 
highest,  nearest,  and  most  natural  significations, — ^in  answer 
to  the  question  discoursed  wittily  concerning  the  powers 
of  art  and  reason,  and  how  much  ourselves  can  add  to  our 
own  natures  by  art  and  study.  Children  choose  bread  ef- 
formed  in  the  image  of  a  bird  or  man,  rather  than  a  loaf 
plucked  rudely  from  the  baker's  lump ;  and  a  golden  fish 
rather  than  ao  artless  ingot :  because  reason  and  art  being 
mingled  with  it,  it  entertains  more  faculties  and  pleasures 
on  more  sides* 

Thus  we  are  delighted,  when  upon  a  table  we  see  Cleo* 
pat^  dy^ng  with  ber  aspicks,  or  Lucretia  piercing  her  chaste 
breast.  Vfe  give  great  pripes  for  ^  picture  of  St.  Sebastian 
9hot  through  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  or  St.  Lawrence  roast- 
ing upon  his  gridiron,  when  the  things  themselves  would 
have  pierced  our  eyes  with  horror,  and  rent  our  very  hearts 
with  pity  and  compassion :  and  the  country-feUows  were  so 
taken  with  Panneno  imitating  the  noise  of  swine,  that  they 
preferred  it  before  that  of  the  Arcadian  boar^  being  so  de- 
ceived with  fancy  and  prejudice^  that  they  thought  it  nvore 
natural  than  that  which  indeed  was  so. 

3.  For,  first,  we  are  naturally  pleased  with  imitation,  and 
have  secret  desires  to  transcribe  the  copy  of  the  creation,  and 
then  having  weakly  imitated  the  work  of  God  in  making  some 
kind  of  production  from  our  own  perfections,  such  as  it  is^ 
and  such  as  they  are,  we  are  delighted  in  the  imagery,  as 
God  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  For  we  see  a  na- 
ture brought  in  upon  us  by  art  and  imitation.  But  what  in 
natural  things  we  can  but  weakly  imitate,  in  iboral  tl^ngs 
we  can  really  effect.  We  can  efform  our  nature  over  aneWf 
and  create  ourselves  again,  and  make  ourselves  bad  when 
God  hath  made  us  good :  and  what  was  innocent  in  natures 
we  make  to  be  vicious  by  custom  and  evil  habit ;  or  on  the 
contrary,  what  was  crooked  in  nature,  we  can  make  straight 
by  philosophy,  and  wise  notices,  and  severe  customs ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  imperfect  or  vicious,  but 
it  can  be  made  useful  and  regular  by  reason  and  custom^ 
and  the  grace  of  God ;  and  even  our  brute  parts  are  obe* 
dient  to  these.    Homer  observes  it  of  the  wise  Ulysses^ 
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Uiat  ihoagh  he  was  troubled  to  see  his  wife  weep  for  him^ 

^et 

• 

'f  He  held  the  comers  of  his  eyes  as  firmly  as  the  horn  of 
iiis  bow,  or  the  iron  of  his  spear,  and  by  his  wit  he  kept  his 
eyes  from  running  over."  Reason  can  make  every  member 
of  the  body  obey  ;  but  use  can  make  it  obey  willingly :  that 
can  command  nature,  but  this  can  change  it :  that  can  make 
it  do  what  it  pleases,  but  this  can  make  it  be  so. 

4.  For  there  being  in  man  so  much  brutishness  and  in- 
clination to  forbidden  actions  and  things,  to  sensual  and 
weak  fruitions,  nature  in  many  instances  calls  upon  us  to  die.' 
*^o  fi  awoXia^at  •  rovro  yap  fioi  ovft^lpec  *  **  Let  me  perish, 
for  it  is  for  my  advantage :"  I  desire  to  die  because  it  is 
pleasant. 

*  Nature  does  seem  to  do  violence  to  us,  and  constrain  us  by 
violent  inclinations  to  things  against  reason :'  but  then  when 
passion  supervenes,  and,  like  strong  winds,  blow  vehemently 
and  raise  a  storm,  we  should  certainly  perish,  if  God  did  not 
give  us  other  principles  which  might  be  as  effective  of  his 
purposes,  as  nature  and  passion  are  of  death  and  folly.  Pas- 
sion can  be  commanded  by  reason,  but  nothing  hath  sufE- 
cient  and  final  effort  and  strength  against  nature,  but 
custom. 

Nmc  fie  ti«  Is  f»h  y9t  ififnmu  fify,^* 

^  For  our  ship  is  kept  fast  and  firm  in  its  station  by  cables, 
and  when  the  winds  blow,  we  have  anchors  and  fastenings  to 
secure  it.''  Which  verses  Plutarch  expounding,  Ilcfo/carayap 
XljH  tAq  iirrt\o{Hng  icpfocic  wpoc  rh  atirxpov,  flra  SHfinp  vwh 
wveOpLOTiK  TToXXoi)  pnywfdvag  tov  iradovcsaith  that  'Hhe  cables 
which  are  to  secure  our  ship  in  tepipests,  are  the  firm  and  per- 
manent judgments  against  that  which  is  filthy  p."  They  secure 
when  the  winds  of  passion  are  violent  and  dangerous.  But 
then  because  the  storm  is  renewed  every  day»  and/ulvotiinv  o! 
^bmiQt  wc  vpofikOov  TO  irp6r%Qov,  nature  will  revert,  and  for 
ever  be  longing  after  its  own  proportions,  we  must  introduce 
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a  nature  against  a  nature :  and  as  passion  sets  nature  en 
work,  and  is  itself  oyercome  by  reason,  so  if  this  reason  ber 
come  constant,  firm,  and  habitual,  it  makes  nature  an  artless; 
joinUess  enemy. 

5.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  if  we  let  our  evil  appetites 
prevail,  and  use  them  to  satisfaction  and  empire,  bringing 
in  evil  customs  upon  our  vicious  and  ill-disposed  nature,  we 
*  are  fallen  into  an  evil  state  of  things  :  for  custom  and  vicious 
habits  are  like  the  locks  and  bars  to  hell-gates,  a  man  can- 
not but  do  evil,  and  then  his  case  is  intolerable. 

6«  Now  because  this  is  a  great  state  of  danger,  and  con- 
sequently a  great  caution  against  continuing  in  sin,  I  shall  put 
some  strength  to  it,  and  rescue  the  whole  doctrine  concern- 
ing this  article  from  the  false  glosses  and  imperfect  notice^ 
of  men,  which  bang  upon  the  duty  of  repentance  like  shackles 
and  fetters  hindering  it  to  begin  betimes,  and  so  to  proceed 
to  its  measures  by  the  many  and  just  limits  and  steps  of  its 
progression.    For  the  case  is  this  : 

If  you  ask,virhen  every  man  is  bound  to  repent, — I  answer, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  hath-  sinned.  But  how  if  he  does  not? 
then  he  adds  more  sin  both  against  God  and  against  his  own 
soul,  by  delaying  this  duty,  to  that  he  did  before  in  the  single 
action  of  which  he  is  tied  to  repent.  For  every  man  is  bound 
to  repent  instantly  of  every  known  sin ;  he  sins  anew  if  he 
does  not,  though  he  add  no  more  of  the  same  actions  to  his 
heap.  But  it  is  much  worse  if  he  sins  on ;  not  only  because 
he  sins  oftener,  but  because  if  he  contracts  a  custom  or  habit 
of  sin,  he  superadds  a  state  of  evil  to  himself,  distinct  from 
the  guilt  of  all  those  single  actions  which  made  the  babi£. 
This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  against  the  doctrine  of  thp 
Roman  schools,  who  teach ; 

7.  I.  That  no  man  is  ordinarily  bound  to  repent  instantly 
of  his  sin ;  for  the  precept  of  repentance  being  affirmative,  it 
does  not  oblige  to  it3  present  or  speedy  performance  p.'  For 
it  is  as  in  the  case  of  baptism,  or  prayers ;  to  the  time  of  the 
performance  of  which  duties,  the  commandment  of  God 
does  not  specifically  bind  us,  now,  or  an  hour  hence,  or 
when  it  is  convenient,  or  when  it  becomes  accidentally  ne- 
cessary, and  determined  by  something  else  that  intervenes : 
tko  it  is  in  repentance  ;  so  it  be  done  at  all;  it  matters  nqt 
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n^lxea,  as  to  the  duty  of  it ;  when  yoti  coibe  to  die,  or  when 
you  justly  fear  i^ ;  as  m  the  days  of  the  plague;  or  t«fore  4 
battle,  or  when  the  holy  tnai!i  comes  to  take  his  leavie  of  hnl 
dying  parishioner,  then  let  him  look  to  it  \  But  else  lie 
Is  not  obliged.  For  the  sin  that  w^  conumtted  ten  years 
since,  grows  no  worse  for  abiding";  fcid  of  that  we  com- 
mitted yesterday  we  are  as  deeply  guilty,  hB  of  the  early  siiis 
of  our  youth ;  but  no  single  sin  can  increase  its  guflt  by  tiie 
putting  off  our  repentance  knd  amendmenft. 

8. 11.  The  guitt  of  sin  which  we  have  conmdtted,  they  caB 
babitual  sin ;  that  is,  a  remaining  obligation  to  punishdient 
for  an  action  that  is  past,  a  guiltiness :  or  as  Johannes  dk 
Lugo'  expresses  it,  '^peccatum  actuate  inoraliter  perseVe- 
rans  \"  *'  the  actual  sin  morally  remaining,^'  by  which  a  maik 
is  justly  hated  by  Ood.  But  ''this  habitual  sin  is  not  any- 
real  quality,  or  habit,  but  a  kind  of*  moral  denomination  or 
ground  thereof,  which  remains  till  it  be  retracted  by  repent-, 
ance.'' — ^The  person  is  still  esteemed*  '  injurious,  and  oblige4 
to  satisfaction.'    That  is  all. 

9.  III.  The  frequent  repetition  of  sinful  acts  will,  in  time, 
naturally  produce  a  habit,  a  proper,  physical,  inherent,  perma- 
nent  quality ;  but  this  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  no  way  volun- 
tary but  in  its  cause,  that  is,  in  the  actions  which  produced 
it,  and  therefore  it  can  have  in  it  no  blame,  no  sinfvdness,  n6 
obliquity,  distinct  from  those  actions  that  caused  it,  and  re- 
quires no  particular  or  distinct  repentance";  for  whefn  the 
single  acts  of  sin  are  repented  of,  the  remaining  habit  is  in- 
nocent, and  the  facility  to  sin  which  remains,  is  nO  sin  at  all. 

10.  IV.  These  habits  of  sin  may  be  pardoned  without 
the  contrary  habit  of  virtue,  even  by  a  single  act  of  contri- 
tion, or  attrition  with  the  sacrament.  And  the  event  of  all 
is  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  your  tepentance  should  be  so 
early,  or  so  holy,  as  to  obtain  by  the  grace  of  Ood  the  habitb 
of  virtue,  or  to  root  out  the  habit  of  sin ;  and,  2.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  at  aH  before  Ihe  hour  of  deaths  un- 
less by  accident  it  be  inferred  and  commanded. 

«  Vide  Inftdrikj  UDBMiked,  pag.  ^(M.  "  It  U  Me,  tte  bert  diviMe  teMh  iitt 
•  gioMcr  »  not  boaod  lo  repent  himself  iostentlj  of  hit  uot"  &o. 

'  De  Paenit.  difp.7.  feet  5.  b.  48.  Sio  etiam  Smres.  \cm.  4.  b  S.  pert,  diq^  9. 
peet.  4w  n«  95. 


*  Gruntene.  id  materii  de  peooalis,  tract.  8.  disp.  sect.  1. 
t  Infidelit/  VDnaiked,  pa(.  605.  "  Ibid. 
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I  dp  siippaae  thes^  propott^ons  not  only  ta  l^  ^se/bin^ 
extremely  dangerous  and  destnictiTe  of  the  duty  of  repentr 
ance,  and  all  its  consequent  hopes,  and  therefore  I  shall  op- 
pose against  them  tjiese  conclusions. 

1.  Every  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin  as  soon  as 

ever  he  hath  committed  it. 

2.  That  a  sinful  habit  hath  in  it  proper  evils,  and  a  pro^ 

per  guiltiness  of  its  own,  besides  all  that  vrhiclf 
came  directly  by  the  single  actioAs. 

3.  That  sinful  habits  do  require  a  distinct  manner  of 

repentance,  and  are  not  pardoned  but  by  the  in-^ 

troduction  of  the  contrary. 
The  consequent  of  these  propositions  will  be  this.  Our 
repentance  must  not  be  deferred  at  c^l,  much  less  to  our 
death-bed.  2.  Our  repentance  must  be  so  early,  and  so  ef-« 
fective  of  a  change,  that  it  must  root  out  die  habita  of  sin, 
and  introduce  the  habits  of  virtue ;  and  in  that  degree  in 
which  this  is  done,  in  the  same  degree.the  repentance  is  per-* 
feet,  more  or  less.  For  there  is  a  latitude  in  this  duty,  as 
there  are  degrees  of  perfection. 


SECTION   11. 


1.  Every  Man  is  bonmd  fo  r^pefU  rf  ki$  Sm  as  soon  as  he  hath 

camrniU^  it» 

1.  That  this  doctrine  is  of  great  usefulness  and  advantage 
to  the  necessity  and  persuasions  of  holy  life,  is  a  good  pro- 
bable inducement  to  believe  it  true ;  especially  since  God  is 
so  essential  an  enemy  to  sin,  since  he  hath  used  such  rare 
arts  of  the  Spirit  for  the  extermination  of  it,  since  he  sent 
his  holy  Son  to  destroy  it ;  and  he  is  perpetually  destroying 
it,  and  will  at  last  make  that  it  shall  be  no  more  at  all,  but  in 
the  house  of  cursing,  the  horrible  regions  of  damnation.  But 
I  will  use  this  only  as  an  argument  to  all  pious  and  prudent' 
persons,  to  take  off  all  prejudices  against  die  severity  of  this 
doctrine.  For  it  is  nothing  so  much  against  it  if  we  say  it  is 
severe,  as  it  makes  for  it^^  that  we  understand  it  to  be  neces- 
sary. For  this  doctrine  which  I  am  now  reproving,  although 
it  be  the  doctrine  properly  of  <  the  Roman  schools,  yet  it  is 
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their  and  our  practice  too.  We  sin  with  greedinewif  and  re- 
pent at  leisure. 

Pftn  BigaA  Italic  est,  li  Teram  adiiiittiinaf ,  u  qai 
Nemo  togam  fwiit,  ni«i  Bortniia *• 

'  No  man  puts  on  his  mouming-gannent»  till  he  be  dead.' 
This  day  we  seldom  think  it  fit  to  repent,  but  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  repentance  is  always  t<Hnorrow,  Against  which 
dangerous  folly  I  offer  these  considerations. 

2.  I.  If  the  duty  of  repentance  be  indispensably  required 
in  the  danger  of  death,  and  he  that  does  not  repent  when  he 
is  arrested  with  the  probability  of  so  sad  a  change,  is  '  felo  de 
se,'  uncharitable  to  himself  and  a  murderer  of  his  own  soul, 
then  so  is  he  in  his  proportion  who  puts  it  off  one  day:  be- 
cause every  day  of  delay  is  a  day  of  danger ;  and  the  same 
law  of  charity  obliges  him  to  repent  to-day,  if  he  sinned  yes- 
terday, lest  he  be  dead  before  to-morrow.  The  necessity 
indecKl  is  not  so  great,  and  the  duty  is  not  so  urgent,  and  the 
refusal  is  not  so  great  a  sin  in  health,  as  in  sickness  and  dan- 
gers imminentand  visible :  but  there  are  degrees  of  necessity, 
as  there  are  degrees  of  danger  :  and  he  that  considers  how 
many  persons  die  suddenly,  and  how  many  more  may,  and' no 
man  knows  that  he  shall  not,  cannot  but  confess  that  because 
there  is  danger,  there  is  also  an  obligation  of  duty  and  charity 
to  repent  speedily,  and  thatpositiyely,  or  carelessly  to  put  it 
off,  is  a  new  fault,  and  increases  God's  enmity  against  him.  He 
that  is  well,  may  die  to-morrow.  He  that  is  very  sick,  may 
recover  and  live  many  years.  If  therefore  a  *  periculum  ne 
fiat,'  a  danger  lest  repentance  be  never  done,  is  a  sufficient 
determination  of  the  divine  commandment  to  do  it  then,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  in  every  ii^stant  determinately  necessary; 
because  in  every  instant  there  is  danger,  >  In  aU  great  sick- 
nesses there  is  not  an  equal  danger  \  yet  in  all  great  sicknesses 
itis  a  particular  sin  not  to  repent^  even  by  the  confession  of 
all  sides  ;  it  is  so  therefore  in  all  the  periods  of  an  uncertain 
life ;  a  sin,  but  in  differing  degrees.  And  therefore  this  is  not 
an  argument  of  caution  only,  but  of  du^.  For  therefore  it 
is  of  duty,  because  it  is  of  caution.  It  could  not  be  a  caution 
unless  there  was  a  danger ;  and  if  there  be  a  danger,  then  it 
|S  a  duty.     For  he  that  is  very  sick  must  do  it.    But  how  if 
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he  escapes,  was  he  obliged  for  all  that  ?  He  was,  because  he 
iuiew  not  that  he  should  escape.  By  the  same  reason  is  eVety 
one  obliged,  because  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  escape  the 
next  minute,  he  knows  not.  And  certainly,  it  was  none  of 
the  least  reasons  pf  God's  concealing  the  day  of  our  death, 
that  we  might  ever  stand  ready.  And  this  is  plainly  enough 
taught  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  laboriously  persuading 
and  commanding  us  not  to  defer  our  repentance,  by  his  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man  who  promised  to  himself  the  pleasures 
of  many  years :  he  reproved  that  folly  with  a  **  Stulte,  hac 
nocte ;''  and  it  may  be  any  man's  case ;  for. 

Nemo  tam  diroi  babait  farentea» 
Crastinam  «t  potsil  libi  ponioeri  7. 

But  he  adds  a  precept;  "  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  your  lights  shining,  and  ye  yourselves  like  men  that 
wait  for  their  Lord.*^  And, ''  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom 
their  Lord  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching^."  And  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose.   Nay,  that  it  was  the  reason  why 
God  concealed  the  time  of  his  coming  to  us,  that  we  might 
always  expect  him,  he  intimated  in  the  following  parable; 
''  This  know,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched. 
Be  ye  therefore  ready  also,  for  the  Son  of  man  cometh  at  an 
hour  when  ye  think  not."    Nothing  could  better  have  im- 
proved this  argument,  than  these  words  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour; we  must  stand  '  in  procinctu,'  *  ready  girded,'  ero(/ia>^ 
irpoc  iirijpcfffav  txovreQ,  **  ready  for  the  service,"  always  watch- 
ing as  uncertain  of  the  time,  but  in  perpetual  expectation 
of  the  day  of  our  Lord.    I  think  nothing  can  be  said  fuller  to 
this  purpose.  But  I  add  the  words  of  St.  Austin* ;  **  Verum 
quidem  dicis,  qudd  Deus  pcenitentiaB  tuae  indulgentiam  pro- 
misit ;  sed  huic  dilation!  tuee  crastinum  non  promisit :"  ''  To 
him  that  repents,  God  hath  promised  pardon,  but  to  him  that 
defers  repentance,  he  hath  not  promised  the  respite  of  one 
day." — It  is  certain  therefore,  he  intended  thou  shouldest 
speedily  repent ;  and  since  he  hath  by  words  and  deeds  de- 
clared this  to  be  his  purpose,  he  that  obeys  not,  is  in  this 
very  delay,  properly  and  specifically, '  a  transgressor.' 

3.  II.  I  consider,  that  although  the  precept  of  repentance 

1  Senec.  Tbjeit.  619.  Scbr.  150. 
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be  aflSratative,  yet  it  is  abo  liniiled,  end  the  time  anffirifintfy 
declared,  even  the  present  and  none  dse.  As  soon  as  ever 
you  need  it,  so  soon  yon  are  obliged.  **  To-day  if  ye  will 
hear  his  Toice,  harden  not  your  hearts/'  That  is,  defer  nol 
to  hear  him,  this  day ;  for  every  patting  it  off  is  a  '  harden* 
ing  your  hearts/  For  he  that  speaks  to-day,  is  not  pleased 
if  you  promise  to  hear  him  to-morrow.  It  wsa  Felix's  cast 
to  St.  Paul,  *'  Oo  away,  I  will  hear  thee  some  other  time.'' 
He  that  calls  every  day,  means  every  day  that  we  dioald  rer 
pent.  For  atthongh  to  most  men  God  gives  time  and  leisue^ 
and  expects  and  perseveres  to  call,  yet  this  is  not  because  km 
gives  them  leave  to  defer  it ;  but  because  he  still  forbears  to 
strike,  though  their  sin  grows  greater.  Now  I  demand,  when 
God  calls  us  to  repentance,  is  it  indifferent  to  him  whether  we 
repent  to  day  or  no  ?  Why  does  he  call  so  earnestly,  if  he  de- 
sires it  so  coldly  i  Or  if  he  be  not  indifferent,  is  he  displeased 
if  we  repent  speedily?  This  no  man  thinks.  But  is  he 
not  displeased  if  we  do  not  ?  Does  not  every  call,  and  every 
expectation,  and  every  message,  when  it  is  rejected,  provoke 
God's  anger,  and  exasperate  him  ?  Does  not  he  in  the  day  of 
vengeance  smite  more  sorely,  by  how  much  with  the  move 
patience  he  hath  waited  ?  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  then 
it  follows,  that  every  delay  did  grieve  him  and  displease  him» 
and  therefore  it  is  of  itself  a  provocation  distinct  from  the 
first  sin. 

4.  III.  But  further  let  it  be  considered :  if  we  repent  to 
day,  it  is  either  a  duty  so  to  do,  or  only  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, a  work  of  supererogation.  If  it  be  a  duty,  then  to  omit 
it  is  a  sin.  If  it  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  then  he  that 
repents  .to-day,  does  not,  do  it  in  obedience  to  a  command- 
ment: for  this  is  such  a  work  (by  the  confession  of  the  Ro-^ 
man  schools)  which  if  a  man  omits,  he  is  nevertheless  in  the 
state  of  grace  and  the  divine  favour ;  as  he  that  does  not 
TOW  perpetual  chastity,  or  poverty,  is  nevertheless  the  servant 
of  God ;  but  he  that  does  not  repent  to-day  of  his  yester- 
day's sin,  is  not  God's  servant,  and  therefore  this  cannot  be 
of  the  nature  of  counsels,  but  of  precept  and  duty  respect- 
ively. But  to  put  it  .past  all  question :  it  is  expressly  com* 
manded  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  *'  Agree  with  thine  ad- 
versary ra-xp  quickly/' — For  as  it  is  amongst  men  of  merciful 
dispositions,  he  that  yields  quickly,  obtains  mercy ;  but  he 
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that  «l«)iids  o^t  «i8  ibng  ak  lie  €an,  mtst  etpect  the  Hg^yar  of 
the  iMr :  86  4t  m  betM^^n  Qod  and  tift ;  a  hasty  repenlanea 
iftfeenciles  gFa6i6tidly>  ^ilst  the  delay  and  f^nttiag  it  off 
provoke  his  severe  anger.  And  this  the  Spirit  of  'God  waa 
pleased  to  signify  to  the  atigel  or  bishop  of  the  chureh  of 
EphesiiB ; ''  Reidietnb^t  whemce  thou  art  falten,  and  repeti%) 
aad  do  tity  first  works;  if  thoa  doeftt  ttot^  ifixofia^&Hni-kxj^  I 
cotae  lidto  Hhee  quickly,  and  will  renrove  the  candlestids.  o«t 
of  its  place^  tmhm  thou  *do  repent  V  Christ  did  not  moan  <Mi 
wait  loilgalid  1^  ^satiedK^d  with  their  ^pentance,  be  jt  when 
it  would  be ;  'for  iie  eoBies  cfuiokty,  and  yet  oiir  iiepentsmoe 
mast  pr^i^Mt  his  t(Hmtig.  His  ksotintig  -here  ifi  not  hy  detA 
orfinal  ^gtiient,  4>Qt  fot  ^c^Hiiy  aftd  ifi^utry :  for  the  event 
of  the  delaying  their  i^pentance,  would  have  been  dbe  remov- 
ing of  their  okndlestiek.  So  tibat  ipxofiai  r^h  is, '  I  come 
speedily*  to  eKact  of  thee  a  speedy  repentance,  or  to  punish 
thee  for  delaying ;  fof  so  the  antithesis  is  plam,  €jOX<>/teae  ra^ 
and  litv  fiii  jUeravo^Cy  ^'1  cOme  quickly,  unless  thou  ^ost  re- 
pent,*' vifc.  quickly  ;  $1  /ni)  irapa'xprifia  ^eri/tecXoc-rf^Adtv  aim^ 
imtfwaYwv  inirp&Yfdvtov  (that  I  may  use  ihewoi^da  of  Libd*- 
nius),  Crod  ^ill  condemn  our  acti<>Hs,  liiifoiss  we^fypearbtifore 
him  with  a  c^peedy  iTepeatance. 

6.  IV.  Add  to  this,  thbt  thosgh  God  ghnss  tiffie^ndre^ 
spite  to  Bone,  yet  to  all  he  does  hot.  God  t^«S'  tf Way  aomfe 
in  their  eariy  sins,  and  gives  them  •  no  fespit^,  ttot  a  moath, 
not  a  week,  not^  day ;  and  let  any  man  6dy,*whether  diis  be 
ndt  a  sufficient  ittdicatidn,  not  <>bly  that  no  man  can  be  se- 
cure, but  he  alone  that  repents  instsintly,  but  that  God  doeti 
intend  thfet  every  man  should  presently  irepent ;  for  he  that 
hath  made  it  damnation  to  some  for  not  repenting  instantly, 
haih  made  it  damnable  to  all,  and  therefore  to  repent  speedi- 
ly is  certainly  a  duty.  The  earth  does  not  open  and  swallow 
iip  all  rebels  in  the  day  of  their  mutiny ;  but  it  did  so  once, 
and  by  that  God  did  sufficiently  consign  to  all  ages  his  dis- 
pleasure against  rebellion.  So  it  is  in  the  deferring  repent- 
ance. That  some  have  smarted  for  it  eternally,  is  for  ever 
enough  to  tell  us,  that  God  is  displeased  with  6very  one  that 
does  defer  it ;  and  therefore  commands  us  not  to  defer  it.  But 
this  consideration  is  sufficiently  heightened  upon  this  ac- 
count :  for  there  is  no  4»inner  dies  but  he  is  taken  away  with- 
in ReT.  M  5. 
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out  one  day  *8  respite.  For  though  God  did  many  times  for- 
bear him,  yet  now  he  does  not;  and  to  his  last  sin,  or  his  laat 
refusal  to  hear  God,  either  he  afforded  no  time^  or  no  grace, 
of  repentance. 

6.  St.  Paul's  discourse  and  treaty  of  the  Corinthians  *  is 
suflScient  to  guide  ns  here :  he  feared  that  at  his  coming 
again  God  *  would  humble  him/  that  is,  afflict  him  widi  grief 
and  sorrow  to  see  it,  that  himself  should  be  forced  '  to  be- 
wail many/  that  is,  to  excommunicate,  or  deliver  to  Satan 
*  them  that  have  sinned  already,  and  hare  not  repented/  If 
they  had  repented  before  St.  Paul's  coming,  they  should  es- 
cape that  rod ;  but  for  deferring  it,  they  were  like  to  smart 
bitterly.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  not  re- 
penting of  sins  is  no  otherwise  than  as  the  being  discovered 
of  theft.  The  thief  dies  for  his  robbery,  not  for  his  being 
discovered ;  though  if  he  were  not  discovered,  he  should  have 
escaped  for  his  theft.  So,  for  their  uncleannesi^  St.  Paul 
would  have  delivered  them  over  to  Satan,  not  for  their  not  re- 
penting speedily.  For  the  case  is  wholly  differing  here.  A 
thief  is  not  bound  at  all  to  discover  himself  to  the  criminal 
judge ;  but  every  man  is  bound  to  repent.  If  therefore  his 
repenting  speedily  would  prevent  so  great  a  calamity  as  his 
being  delivered  over  to  Satan,  besides  the  procuring  his  eter- 
nal pardon,  it  is  clear  that  to  repent  speedily  was  great  cha* 
rity,  and  great  necessity;  which  was  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
Satan  should  have  power  over  him  to  afflict  him  for  his  sin, 
if  he  did  not  speedily  repent ;  but  if  he  did  repent  speedily, 
he  should  wholly  escape ;  therefore  to  repent  speedily  is  a 
duty  which  God  expects  of  us^  and  will  punish  if  it  be 
omitted. 

—  Hadid  }um  Tirtre  MmiB  est 

nie  Mpit,  qnisqou,  PiMtnme,  Tixit  heri'. 

Think  it  not  a  hasty  commandment  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  repent  to-day.  It  was  too  much  that  yesterday  passed  by 
you,  it  is  late  enough  if  you  do  it  to-day. 

7.  V.  Not  to  repent  instantly,  is  a  great  loss  of  our  time, 
and  it  jnay,  for  aught  we  know,  become  the  loss  of  all  our 
hopes. 

Naoc  TiTit  Bibi  neater  (hen),  boootqae 
Solei  eflbgere  alqne  abire  sentit ; 
Qui  nobis  pertiut,  et  iBfrntaniiir  « : 

f  1  Cor.  xii.  21.  ^  MirC.  t.  59. 7.  «  Mwtnl,  r.  ?1. 11. 
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And  this,  not  only  by  the  danger  of  sudden  death,  but  for 
want  of  the  just  measures  of  repentance :  because  it  is  a  se- 
cret which  God  hath  kept  to  himself  only,  and  he  only  knows 
what  degrees  of  repentance  himself  will  admit  of;  how  much 
the  sin  provoked  him,  and  by  what  measures  of  sorrow  and 
carefulness  himself  will  be  appeased.  For  there  is  in  this  a 
very  great  difference.  To  Simon  Magus  it  was  almost  a  de- 
(Operate  case ;  "  if,  peradventure,  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart 
may  be  forgiven :"  it  was  worse  to  Esau ;  "  there  was  no 
place  left  for  his  repentance."  It  was  so  with  Judas ;  he 
was  not  admitted  to  pardon ;  neither  can  any  one  tell,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  resolved  he  should  never  be  pardoned.  How-* 
ever  it  be  for  the  particulars,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  admitting  penitents.  ''  On  some  have  com- 
passion, others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire^" 
Now  since  for  all  our  sins  we  are  bound  to  ask  pardon  every 
day,  if  we  do  so,  who  dares  say  it  is  too  much,  that  it  is  more 
than  needs  i  But  if  to  repent  every  day  be  not  too  much, 
who  can  be  sure,  that  if  he  puts  it  off  one  day,  it  shall  be 
sufficient?  To  some  men,  and  at  some  times,  God  is  implaca- 
bly angry ;  some  men,  and  at  ^ome  times,  God  hath  in  his 
fury  and  sudden  anger  seized  upon,  with  the  appprehensions 
of  death  and  saddest  judgments,  and  broken  them  all  in 
pieces :  and  as  there  is  a  reign  and  kingdom  of  mercy,  so 
there  are  sadden  irruptions  of  a  fierce  justice,  of  which  God 
hath  ^therefore  given  us  examples,  that  we  may  not  defer  re« 
pentance  one  day.    But  this  mischief  goes  farther.    For, 

8.  VI.  So  long  as  we  lie  in  the  guilt  of  one  sin  unrepOnt- 
ed  of,  though  we  do  not  add  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  multiply 
instances  of  the  same  or  equal  crimes,  yet  we  are  in  so  on- 
thriving  a  condition  and  so  evil  a  state,  that  all  that  while 
we  lose  dl  the  benefit  of  any  good  thing  that  we  can  do  upon 
the  interest  of  any  principle  whatsoever.  For  so  long  as  we 
are  out  of  God's  favour,  under  the  seizure  and  arrest  of  eter- 
nal guilt,  so  long  as  we  are  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  God, 
and  all  our  actions  are  like  the  performances  of  heathens, 
nothing  to  eternal  life,  but  mispendings  of  our  powers,  and 
prodigalities  of  reason  and  wise  discourses ;  tbey  are  not 
perfective  of  our  being,  neither  do  they  set  us  forward  to 
heaven  until  our  state  be  changing.    Either  then  we  are  not 
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by  a  certain  li^w  and  coi^muidment  boupd  e?eTy  day  to  aenre 
God  and  please  him,  or  else  we  are  positively  and  strictly 
bound  instantly  to  repent  of  all  our  sins :  because  so  long 
as  a  known  sin  is  unrepented  of,  we  cannot  serve  God,  we 
cannot  do  any  thing  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  hin^  iq  Jesui 
Christ. 

9.  VII.  Every  delaying  of  repentance  is  one  step  of  prcH 
gression  towards  final  impenitence ;  which  is  not  only  thea 
esteemed  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  a  man  resolves 
never  to  repent,  but  if  by  carelessness  he  neglects,  or 
out  of  tediousness  and  an  irreligious  spirit  quite  puts  <^,  or 
for  ever  passes  by,  it  is  unpardonable  i — it  shall  Qe^er  be  for- 
given in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come. — ^Now  0inoa 
final  impenitence  is  the  coosuovnation  and  perfection  of  all 
sin,  we  are  to  remember,  that  it  is  nothing  bot  a  peiaeveifuioe 
of  neglecting  or  refusing  to  repent.  A  man  in  alw%ya  dying, 
and  that  which  we  oall  death,  is  but  the  finishing  of  deaths 
the  last  act  of  it :  90  is  final  impenitence,  nothing  bot  the 
same  sin  told  over  so  many  days ;  it  is  a  persevering  caielesa'- 
ness,  or  resolution,  and  theiefoie  it  oannot  be  the  sin  of  one 
day,  unless  it  be  by  accident ;  it  is  a  state  of  sin,  begnn  ea 
soon  as  ever  the  sin  is  acted,  and  grows  in  every  day  of  thy 
negligence  or  forgetfulness.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  si 
sinner  that  sinned  yesterday,  should  die  to-day,  his  deferring 
bis  repentance  that  one  day  would  be  esteemed  so,  and  ia- 
deed  really  be  a  final  impemtei^ce.  It  follows  therefore,  tikak 
to  put  oflf  our  repentance  one  day,  differs  only  accidentally 
and  by  chance  from  the  worst  of  evils,  from  final  impenitence; 
it  is  the  beginning  of  it,  it  di&is  from  it,  as  an  infimt  froin 
a  man;  it  is  materially  the  same  sin,  and  may  also  have  liie 
same  fbrmality. 

10.  VIII.  The  putting  off  our  repentance  from  day  to 
day,  must  needs  be  a  sin  distinct  firoiyi  the  gniU  of  the! 
action  whereof  we  are  to  repent ;  because  the  principle  of 
it  cannot  be  innocent,  it  must  needs  be  distinctly  criminal. 
Jt  IBB,  rebellion  against  Qod,  or  hardness  of  heart,  or  die 
spirit  of  i4:)ostasy,  presumption,  or  despair;  or  at  least euok 
a  carelessness,  as  b^ng  in  the  question  of  our  souUj  an4 
in  relation  to  God,  is  infinitely  &r  fu^  being  excusaUe  or 
innocent. 

11.  These  consideration9  4eem  to  me  of  very  great  mo- 
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nMnt,  and  to  conclude  the  main  proposition ;  and  at  least 
they  otight'to  effect  this  persoasion  i^n  us^  that  whoever 
hath  committed  a.  sin  cannot  honestly,  nor  prudently,  nor 
safely,  defer  his  repentance  one  hour.  He  that  repents  in- 
Btandy,  hreaka  his  habit  when  it  is  '  in  ore*  *  in  the  shell/ 
and  prevents  Ood*s  anger,  and  his  own  debauchment  and 
dislmprovement ; 


Qui  parris  obTias  ibit. 


If  ttaiiqiiain  pnsoflpt  toalen  in  gimrion  ferotnrt. 

And  let  us  consider,  that  if  we  defer  our  repentance  one  hour, 
we  do  to  our  souls  worse  than  to  our  bodies. 

Qa0  bslwit  ooilom,  IbtUaai  deoMre;  •!  qtid 
Est  niiBani,  differi  canndi  teinpu  in  aonam  ^? 

If  dirt  fall  into  our  eyes,  we  do  »ot  say  unto  the  chirurgeon. 
Stay,  sir,  and  let  the  grit  or  little  stone  abide  there  till  next 
week,  but  get  it  out  presently.  This  similitu^de,  if  it  proves 
nothing,  yet  will  serve  to  upbraid  our  folly,  to  instruct  and  «x« 
hort  us  in  the  duty  of  this  question.  Remember  this,  that  as 
tnOod's  accM«tafi^«i'andi^cR-^v  to  'remit'  and  to  'retain' 
n  sift  are  opposite,  so  it  ought  to  be  in  ours.  Our  retaining 
and  keeping  of  a  sin,  though  but  for  a  day,  is  contrary  to  the 
designs  of  mercy  and  holiness,  it  is  against  God;  and  against 
the  interest  of  our  souls. 


SECTION  III. 


A  smful  Habit  haih  in  it  proper  Evils,  and  a  proper  Guiltiness 
of  its  own,  besides  all  that  which  came  directly  by  the 
single  Actions. 

1.  Bt  a  sinful  habit,  I  mean  the  facility  and  easiness,  the 
delight  and  custom,  of  sinning,  contracted  by  the  repetition 
cf  the  acts  of  the  same  sin ;  as  a  habit  of  drunkenness,  a  hsr 
bit  of  swearing*  and  the  like ;  tha^  is,  a  quality  inherent  in 
the  soul,  whereby  we  work  with  pleasure :  for  that  Aristotle.' 
calls  the  infallible  and  proper  indication  of  habits,  rriv  iwiyt^ 
vofdmp  ifSovh^ffi  X6iri|v  ro?c  l^occ**   and  so  long  as  any 

c  Nttian.      ^  Hont.  Bp.  U  f .  39.      <  BlUo.  f^icon.  I.  S.  e.  3.  WilUnfon.  p.  56. 
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man  sins  willingly,  readily,  frequently,  and  upon  every  temp* 
tation,  or  most  commonly ;  so  long  he  is  an  habitual  sinner : 
when  he  does  his  lections  of  religion  with  pain,  and  of  his 
sin  with  pleasure,  he  is  in  the  state  of  death,  and  enmity 
against  God.  And  as  by  frequent  playing  upon  an.iastm* 
Inent  a  man  gets  a  habit  of  playing ;  so  he  does  in  renewing 
the  actions  of  the  same  sin,  there  is  an  evil  quality  produced, 
which  affects  and  corrupts  his  soul.  But  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  a  vicious  habit,  this  also  is  to  be  added. 

2.  That  a  vicious  habit  is  not  only  contracted  by  the  re- 
petition of  acts  in  the  same  kind,  but  by  frequency  of  sinning 
in  any  variety  of  instances  whatsoever.  For  there  are  many 
vicious  persons,  who  have  an  ambulatory  impiety^  and  sin  in 
all,  or  most  of  their  opportunities ;  but  their  occasions  are 
not  uniform,  and  therefore  their  irregularities  are  irregular, 
and  by  chance  for  the  instance,  but  regular  and  certain  tn  th# 
prevarication*  Vetuleius  Pavo  would  be  sure  to  be  drun]^ 
at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  take  a  surfeit  in  the  calends  of 
January ;  he  would  be  wanton  at  the  Floralia,  and  bloody  in 
the  theatres :  he  would  be  prodigal  upon  his  birthday,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage  sacrifice  hecatombs  to  his  Per- 
tunda  Dea,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  observe  all  the  solemnv* 
ties  and  festivals  of  vice  in  their  own  particulars  and  instances, 
and  thought  himself  a  good  man  enough,  because  he  could 
not  be  called  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton  for  one  act,  and  by  sin- 
ning singly,  escaped  the  appellatives  of  scorn,  which  are 
usually  fixed  upon  vain  persons  that  are  married  to  one  sin. 
Naturally  to  contract  the  habit  of  any  one  sin,  is  like  the  en* 
tertaining  of  a  concubine,  and  dwelling  upon  the  folly  of  one 
miserable  woman.  But  a  wandering  habit  is  like  a '  libido 
vaga,'  the  vile  adulteries  of  looser  persons  that  drink  at  every 
cistern  that  runs  over,  and  stands  open  for  them.  For  such 
persons  have  a  supreme  habit,  a  habit  of  disobedience,  and 
may,  for  want  of  opportunity  or  abilities,  for  want  of  pleasure, 
or  by  the  influence  of  an  impertinent  humour,  be  kept  from 
acting  always  in  one  scene.  But  so  long  as  they  choose  all 
that  pleases  then^  and  exterminate  no  vice,  but  entertain  the 
instances  of  many,  their  malice  is  habitual,  their  state  is  a 
perfect  aversation  from  God.  For  this  is  that  which  the 
AposUe  calls,  ''the  body  of  sin  S"  a  compagination  of  many 

^  Bom.  f  ii. 
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\itiTtB  and  members ;  jtist  as  among  the  lawyers,  a  flock,  a 
people/ a  legion,  are  called  bodies:  and  'corpus  civitatis/ 
we  find  in  Livy';  '  corpus  collegiorum/ in  Caius;  'corpus 
regni/  in  Virgil";  and  so  here,  this  union  of  several  sins  is 
'  the  body  of  sin/  and  that  is, '  the  body  of  death.'   And  not 
only  he  that  feedd  perpetually  upon  raw  fruit,  puts  himself 
into  an  ill  habit  of  body ;  but  he  also  does  the  same  thing, 
who  to-day  drinks  too  much,  and  to-morrow  fills  himself  with 
cold  fruits,  and  the  next  day  with  condited  mushrooms,  and 
by  evil  orders,  and  carelessness  of  diet,  and  accidental  mis- 
carriages, heaps  up  a  multitude  of  causes,  and  unites  them  in 
the  production  and  causality  of  his  death.    This  general  dis« 
order  is  indeed  longer  doing,  but  it  kills  as  fatally  and  infal- 
libly as  a  violent  surfeit.     And  if  a  man  dwells  in  the  king- 
dom of  sin,  it  is  all  one  whether  he  be  sick  in  one,  or  in  twenty 
places  $  they  are  all  but  several  rooms  of  the  same  infirma* 
loiy,  and  ingredients  of  the  same  deadly  poison.    He  that 
repeats  his  sin^  whether  it  be  in  one,  or  in  several  instances, 
strikes  himself  often  to  the  heart,  with  the  same,  or  with  se-f 
vehil  daggers. 

3.  Having  thus  premised  what  was  necessary  for  the  ex-i 
plication  of  the  nature  of  vicious  habits,  we  must  consid^i^ 
that,  of  vicious  habits,  there  is  a  threefold  capacity.  1.  A  na- 
tural. 2.  A  moral.  3.  A  relative,  as  it  denominates  a  man  in 
relation  to  God. 

1.  Of  the  natural  Capacity  of  sinful  Habits. 

4.  The  natural  capacity  of  sinful   habits  is  a   facility 
or  readiness  of  the  faculty  to  do  the  like  actions ;  and  this 
is  naturally  consequent  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  sinful 
acts,  not  voluntary  but  in  its  cause,  and  therefore  not  crimi- 
nal by  a  distinct  obliquity.    Ov^  ifiolwi*  Si  al  irpa^ng  iKoimot 
dfriM  Koi  ai  t^iiQ'  riov  fiiv  yap  wpa^^tov  oTr'  apx^c  M^XP*  f^^^C 
tc6piot  iajuiEv,  ciSorcc  tA  icafl'  fcaerrck'  twv  t^twv  Si  t^c  apxfjg' 
aXy&Ti  c^'  rifuv  »Ji/  ovTCi>c»  5  M-^  oSrcu  ^^<ya<T&ai,  Sia  tovto  iKoimoip 
fold  Aristotle  °.  Actions  are  otherwise  voluntary  than  habits. 
We  are  masters  of  our  actions  all  the  way,  but  of  habits 
only  in  the  beginning.     But  because  it  was  in  our  choice  to 
db  ao  or  otherwise,  ^erefore  the  habit  which  is  consequent^ 
18  called  voluntary :  not  then  chosen,  because  it  cannot,  then 

I  Jr.  i.  6.        "  XneiA,  si.  319.        '^  Bthio^  lib.  S»  o.  5.  Wilkioseo.  p.  106. 
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be  hindered;  and  therefore  it  is  of  itself  indifferent:  an  evU . 
indeed,  as  sickness  or  crookedness*  thirst  or  famine,  and  as 
death  itself  to  them,  that  have  repented  them  of  that  sin  for 
which  they  die ;  but  no  sin,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  mere  na- 
tural capacity.  Nay  so,  it  may  become  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
the  scene  of  trouble  indeed  or  danger,  of  temptation  and 
sorrow,  but  a  field  of  victory.  For  there  are  here  two  things 
very  considerable. 

5.  I.  That  Go^  for  the  glorification  of  his  mercy  can  and 
does  turn  all  evil  into  some  good,  so  to  defeat  the  devil's 
power,  and  to  produce  honour  and  magnification  to  his  own 
goodness. 

— ^  Ttuhrm  /t*frrw  ««^  Oiavc» 

For  so  Grod  uses  to  do ;  if  we  sin  we  shall  smart  for  it,  but  he 
turns  it  into  good  and  St.  Austin  applies  that  promise,  that 
f*  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  fear 
God,''  even  to  this  particular ;  *'  Etiam  ipsa  peccata,  nimirum 
Bon  ex  natur&  sufi,  sed  ex  Dei  virtute  et  sapientift :"  **  If  all 
things,  then  sins  also,  not  by  their  proper  efficacy,  but  by 
the  overruling  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;"  like  that  of  Pho- 
cylides, 

niXX*ilir«'ni0iiMit  li^^tNv  I^AjutNu  WhUif 

*  He  that  will  be  a  good  man,  must  be  often  deceived ;'  that 
is,  buy  his  wit  at  a  dear  rate.  And  thus  some  have  been 
cured  of  pride  by  the  shames  of  lust,  and  of  lukewarmness 
by  a  fall  into  sin,  being  awakened  by  their  own  noddings, 
and  mending  their  pace  by  their  fall.  And  so  also  the 
sense  of  our  sad  infirmities,  introduced  by  our  vicious  living 
and  daily  prevarications,  may  become  an  accidental  fortifica- 
tion to  our  spirits,  a  new  spur  by  the  sense  of  an  infinite  oe^ 
cesslty  and  an  infinite  danger. 


For  whoever  repents  after  such  sad  intervals  of  sorrow  and 
sin,  either  must  do  more  than  other  men,  or  they  do  nothing 
to  purpose.  For  besides,  that  an  ordinary  care  cannot  se- 
cure them,  who  have  brought  tempters  home  to  themselves ; 
a  common  industry  cannot  root  out  vicious  customs ;  a  trt- 

>  Aiiitopli.  Kvb.  588.  Bninek.  f  Arittoph.  Nab.  593. 
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.  fling  mortification  cannot  crncify  and  kill  what  hath  so  long 
heen  growing  with  ns :  besides  this  (for  this  will  not  directly 
go  into  the  account ;  for  this  difficulty  the  sinner  must  thank 
himself)  he  must  do  more  actions  of  piety  to  obtain  his  pardon 
and  to  secure  it  But  because  they  need  much  pardon,  and  leA 
infinite  care,  and  an  assiduous  watchfulness,  or  they  perish 
infallibly,  therefore  all  holy  penitents  are  to  arise  to  gmater 

•excellences  than  if  they  had  never  sinned. 

Mnjor  dee«pUi6  fans  eiit  ti  gtorii  dextrtt ; 
Si  BOA  errtueti  Ibeerit  ilia  ninas*. 

*  ScsDvola^B  hand  grew  famous  for  being  deceived,  and  it  had 
been  less  reputation  to  have  struck  his  enemy  to  the  heaft, 
than  to  do  such  honourable  infliction  upon  it  for  missing/-*- 
And  thus  "  there  is  in  heaven  more  joy  over  one  repenting 
sinner,  than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons  that  need  it  not  ;** 
there  is  a  greater  deliverance,  and  a  mightier  miracle^  a  big- 
ger grace,  and  a  prodigy  of  chance ;  it  being,  as  St.  Austin 
cuffirms, '  a  greater  thing  that  a  sinner  should  be  converted, 
than  that  being  converted  he  should  afterward  be  saved  i' ;' 
and  this  he  learned  from  those  words  of  St.  Paul ; ''  But  God 
commended  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then  being  now  justified  by 
his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him^i/'  But 
now  the  sinner  is  more  busy  in  his  recovery,  more  fearful  of 
relapse  than  before  his  fall ;  '<  sicut  ferse  decipulam  erum- 
pentes  cautiores  factee,"  saith  Lactantius ;  "  like  wild  beasts 
breaking  from  their  toils,  they  walk  more  cautiously  for  ever 
after."  Thus  it  is  impossible  that  sin  should  be  exalted  above 
grace,  or  that  the  devil's  malice  can  be  superior  to  the  rave 
arts  of  the  divine  mercy ;  for  by  his  conduct,  poison  itS€l£ 
shall  become  medicinal,  and  sin  like  the  Persian  apple^ 

*  Pomis  qasB  barbara  Persl* 


Mlscrat,  at  lama  est,  patriis  anuatt  TeoeDil ; 
At  Wiae,  Mpoaiti  parvo  dMorimiiM  lethit 
AmbroBJos  piwbeol  aaocoa  oblita  uodaodi  j 

.transplanted  from  its  native  soil  to  the  Athenian  gardens, 
loses  its  natural  venom,  and  becomes  pleasant  as  the  -  rinds 
jof  citrons,  and  aromatic  a»  the  eastern  spices. 

6.  II.  Although  sins  in  tbe^- state  of  penitence  can  by 
?G6d'8  grace  procure  an  accidental  advantage^  yet: that  diffi- 

•  Alftrt.  i.  S«.  7.        P  Vide  St.  Chrykoal.  epiat.  ad.  Theodor.        %  Rom.  ▼.  8,  9. 
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culty  of  overcoming  and  fierceness  of  contenUoii»  which  fit  . 
necejisary  to  them  who  bad  contracted  evil  habits,  is  not 
by  that  difficulty  an  augmentation  of  the  reward.  As  he  that 
willingly  breaks  his  legs,  is  not  mOre  commended  for  creep* 
ing  with  pain,  than  if  he  went  with  pleasure  aad  ease;  and 
the  taking  away  our  own  possibility,  being  a  destroymg  the 
gprace  of  God,  a  contradiction  to  the  arts  of  the  divine  mercy ; 
whatsoever  proper  effect  Uiat  infers,  a^  it  is  impious  in  its 
cause  and  miserable  in  the  event,  so  it  does  jdothing  of  ad-^ 
vantage  to  the  virtue,  but  causes  great  diminution  of  it.  For 
k  is  a  high  mistake  crudely  to  affirm,  that  every  rejpilgnaney 
to  an  act  of  virtue,  and  every  temptation  to  a  sin,  if  it  be 
overcomei  increase  the  reward.  Ii^deed,  if  the  temptation  be 
wholly  from  without,  unsought  for,  prayed  against,  inferred 
infallibly,  superinduced  by  God,  then  the  reward  is  greato*, 
by  how  much  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  obey.    Thus  for 
Jephthah  to  pay  his  daughter  which  he  had  vowed,  and  f<w 
Abraham  to  slay  his  son,  were  greater  acts  of  obedience,  be* 
cause  they  were  in  despite  of  great  temptations  to  the  con* 
traxy,  and  there  was  nothing  evil  from  within  that  did  lessen 
the  choice,  or  retard  the  virtue.     But  when  our  nature  is 
spoiled,  and  our  strengths  diminished,  when  the  grace  of 
God,  by  which  we  stood,  is  despised  and  cancelled,  when  we 
have  made  it  natural  for  us  to  sin,  then  this  remaining  in* 
clinatjcm  to  sin  and  unwillingness  to  obey,  is  so  £Eir  from  in« 
creasing  the  reward,  that  it  is  not  only  a  state  of  dang^ ,  bat 
it  is  an  unwillingness  to  do  gpod,  an  abatement  of  the  choice, 
a  state  which  is  still  to  be  mortified,  and  the; strengths  to  be 
restored,  and  the  afiections  made  obedient,  and  the  will  de* 
termined  by  other  objects. 

7.  But  if  the  unwillingness  to  obey,  even  after  the  begin* 
ning  of  repentance,  were,  as  it  is  pretended  by  the  Roman 
doctors,  an  increase  of  the  merit  or  reward,  then,  1.  It  were. 
not  fit  that  we  should  go  about  to  lessen  these  inclinations 
to  sin,  or  to  exterminate  the  remains  of  the  old  man,  because 
if  tbey  go  off,  the  difficulty  being  removed,  the  reward  must 

.  .be  no  more  than  ordinary. 

III.  It  would  also  follow  from  hence,  that  the  less  men 
did  delight  in  God's  service,  the  more  pleasing  they  should 

^  be  to  him :  for  if  the  reluctancy  increases,  then  the  perfect 

*  choice  would  lessen  the  reward.    And  then. 
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IV,  A  liabit  of  virtue  Wjere  not  so  good  as  single  actions 
with  the  remains  of  a  habit  of  yic6>  upon  the  same  account : 
and  a  state  of  imperfection  were  batter  than  a  state  of  per- 
fection^  and  to  grow  in  grace  were  great  imprudence. 

V.  It  were  not  good  to  pray  against  entering  into  temp- 
tation ;  nay,  it  were  good  we  did  .tempt  ourselved,  so  we  did 
not  yield ;  to  provoke  our  enemy,  so  he  did  not  conquer'  us ; 
to  enter  into  danger,  so  we  did  not  sink  under  it;  because 
these  increase  the  difficulty,  and  this  increases  the  reward. 
All  which  being  such  strange  and  horrid  eon6eque9ices,:it 
follows  undeniably,  that  the  remanent  portion  of  a  viciouB 
habit  after  the  man's  conversion  is  not  the  occasion  of  a 
greater  reward*  is  not  good  formally,  is  not  good  materially, 
but  is  a  '  fomes,'  a  nest  of  concupiscence,  a  bed  of  vipers, 
and  the  spawn  of  toads. 

8.  Now  although  this  is  not  a  sin,  if  it  be  considered  in 
its  natural  capacity,  as  it  is  the  physical,  unavoidableconse- 
quent  of  actions  (for  an  inherent  quality  may  be  considered 
without  its  appendant  evil),  that  is,  though  a  philosopher 
may  think  and  discourse  of  it  as  of  a  natural  production,  and 
so  without  sin,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  such 
|t  habit,  or  inherent  quality,  is  without  its  proper  sin>  or  that 
jts  nature  is  innocent.  But  this  is  nothing,  else  but  to  s^y, 
that  a  natural  philosopher  does  not  consider  things  in  their 
moral  capacity.  But  just  thus  every  sin  is  innocent;  and*an 
act  of  adultery,  or  the  begetting  a  child  ito  fimiieation  is 
good :  a  natural  philosopher  looks  on  it  as  a  natural  action, 
applying  proper  actives  to  their  proportioned  passives*  and 
operating  regularly,  and  by  the  way  of  nature.  Thus  we' say 
God  concurs  to  every  sin,  that  is,  to  the  action  in  its  natural 
capacity,  but  that  is  therefore  innocent  so  fax ;  that  is,  if  you 
qonsider  it  without  any  relation  to  manners  and  law9>  it  is. 
not  unlawful.  But  then  if  you  consider  the  whole  action 
in  ^ts  entire  conatitution,  it  is  a  sin.  And, so  is  a.sinfol 
habit,  it  ip  vicious  and  criminal  in  its^  wholenatnre ;  and-wben 
the  question  is,  whether  any  thing  be,  in  its  own  capacity  dis- 
tinoUjf*  good  or  bad ;  the  answer  must  not  be  made^by  sepa« 
rating  the  thing  from  all  considerations  of  good  and  bad* 
However,  it  will  suffice,  that  a  habit  of  vicct^  in  its  natural 
capacity,  is  no  otherwise  innocent  than  an  act  of  adultery 
or  druxikezMiess. 
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2.  Of  the  moral  Capadtjf  ofmful  Habits. 
But  then  if  we  consider  ginful  habits  in  their  moral  capa<« 
city,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  a  '  lema  maloram/  and  we  shall- 
open  a  Pandora's  box,  a  swarm  of  evils  will  issue  thence.  Ini 
the  enumerating  of  which,  I  shall  make  a  great  progress  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  main  question. 

9.  I.  A  vicious  habit  adds  many  degrees  of  aversation 
firom  Qod,  by  inclining  us  to  that  which  God  hates.  It 
makes  us  to  love  and  to  delight  in  sin,  and  easily  to  choose 
it;  now  by  how  much  the  more  we  approach  to  sin,  by  sa 
much  we  are  the  further  removed  from  God.  And  therefore 
this  habitual  iniquity  the  Prophet '  describing,  calk  it, '  mag« 
nitudinem  iniquitatis,' — ^and  the  punishment  designed  for  it 
is  called,  '  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures ;'  that  is, 
'plenitude pcBUCB  ad plenitudinem  peccatorum,'  a  great judg<» 
ment  to  an  habitual  sin,  a  final  judgment,  an  exterminating 
angel,  when  the  sin  is  confirmed,  and  of  a  perfect  habit. 

10.  For  till  habits  supervene,  we  are  of  a  middle  constii 
tution,  like  the  city  that  Sophocles  speaks  of  ^ 

*0/«4S  li  ir^uUwv  T^  MM  rrwrnyfUktm  ". 

It  is  full  of  joy  and  sorrow;  it  sings  and  weeps  together  $ 
it  triumphs  in  mourning,  and  with  tears  wets  the  festival- 
chariot.  We  are  divided  between  good  and  evil ;  and  all 
our  good  or  bad  is  but  a  disposition  towards  either :  but  then 
the  sin  is  arrived  to  its  state  and  manhood,  when  the  joints 
are  grown  stiff  and  firm  by  the  consolidation  of  a  habit.  So 
Plutarch  defines  a  habit :  'H  Si  f^ic  \<ryhQ  koL  miraoienai  rng  tc- 
|)l  r&  oXoyov  Svvaftcioc  i^  tdovc  yiyvofdvi^,  "  A  habit  is  a 
strength  and  confirmation  to  the  brute  and  unreasonable  part 
of  man  gotten  by  custom  :*'  Ovk  €v6dc  yap  ra  SXoya  iro&if  ^le- 
TpiXtm,  Kal  pvOfi£?ercu,  Kal  vroronrrai  n^  X6y«^.  **  The  brutish 
passions  in  a  man  are  not  quickly  mastered  and  reduced  to 
reason :''  Ta  £2  Sdif  Kcd  iircnrSs^/iara  wXaaau  teal  mipoxvrc?  rtji^ 
^l^vjffivj  ^nMriwnv  c/uvoicyvvra  Sui  r^c  awi-j^ci^  ivspyua/Q  i  **  Cus- 
tom and  studies  efform  the  soul  like  wax,  and  by  assuelao 
tion  introduce  a  nature :" — to  this  purpose  Aristotle  quotes 
the  verses  of  Evenus* 

f  J«r.  xiiL  ft.  t5.        •  OBd.  T^r.  3.  Koinool.        t  stobcu^  lUp.  Mm.  «1 . 
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F^r  as  experience  is  to  novices,  and  tutors  to  children,  so  is 
oQstom  to  the  manners  of  men ;  a  fixing  good  or  evil  upon 
^e  spirit :  that  as  it  was  said  of  Alexander,  when  he  was  a 
man  he  could  not  easily  want  the  vices  of  his  tutor  Leonidas» 
which  he  sucked  into  his  manners  and  was  accustomed  to  in 
his  youth ;  so  we  cannot  without  trouble  do  against  our 
habit  and  common  usages ;  '  Usus  magister/  '  Use  is  the 
greatest  teacher :' — and  the  words  in  Jeremy",  "  Ye  which 
are  accustomed  to  do.  evil,"  are  commonly  read,  **  Ye  which 
are  taught  to  do  evil  ;''  and  what  we  are  so  taught  to  do, 
we  believe  infinitely,  and  find  it  very  hard  to  entertain 
principles  of  persuasion  against  those  of  our  breeding  and 
education '•  For  what  the  mind  of  man  is  accustomed  to, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  vrith,  it  is  highly  reconciled  to 
it  I  the  strangeness  is  removed,  the  objections  are  considered 
or  neglected,  and  the  compliance  and  entertainment  are  set 
▼ery  forward  towards  pleasures  and  union.  This  habit 
therefore,  when  it  is  instanced  in  a  vice,  is  the  perfecting 
and  improving  of  our  enmity  against  Ood,  for  it  strength-^ 
ens  the  lust,  as  a  good  habit  confirms  reason  and  the  grace 
of  Ood. 

11.  II.  This  mischief  ought  to  be  further  expressed,  for 
it  is  bigger  than  is  yet  signified.  Not  only  an  aptness,  but 
a  necessity,  is  introduced  by  custom ;  because  by  a  habit  sin 
seizes  upon  the  will  and  all  the  affections :  and  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  motion  towards  virtue  are  almost  broken  ii|  pieces. 
It  is  therefore  called  by  the  Apostle,  "the  law  of  sin." — 
"  I^ex  enim  pecpati  est  violentia  consuetudinis,  qu&  trahitur 
et  tenetur  animus  etiam  invitus :"  "  The  violence  of  custom 
is  the  li^w  of  sinjt  by  whipb  such  i^  inan  is  overruled  against 
IW  will," 

Nun  ti  d]«oedM»  la(|neo  tenet  ambilkwl  ' 

Coaiaetodo  awli        et  io  sgro  oofde  Benescit^. 

You  cannot  leave  it  if  you  would.    St.  Austin*  represents, 
himself  as  a  sad  instance  of  this  particular.    "  I  was  afraid 
lest  God  should  hear  me,  when  I  prayed  against  my  lust :". 

«  Jer.  xiu.  Sd. 

'  AuA  eri^Miv  1^  avMta  wSf»  iiwvymn^at,  ud  ^vra  l»  iMfoXXiXw  fAmirmirat, 
TluMOtut  aped  $tob«nai. — Qnantom  eooMelado  ipoterH  intelli^,  si  viderit  fereik 
qooqaecoo?iota  Dostro  nuuiaaesoere :  BolUqae  inmani  bestin  vim  taam  pennaoere, 
U  boniDif  ooBtttberniuin  dia  pasM  eit«  Seneo.  de  IrA,  lib.  S.  c.  8. 

7  Iat.  tU.  50.  Bopen.  >  Lib.  8.  Goofiwa.  o.  7.  el  5. 
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As  I  feared  death*  so  dreadful  it  was  to  me  to  change  mj 
custom.  Velle  meum  tenebat  inimicus,  inde  mihi  catcnam 
fecerat»  et  cpnstrinxerat  me.  Quippe  ex  voluntate  perversa 
jacta  est  libido,  et  dum  senritur  libidiui,  facta  est  consuetudo ; 
et  dom  coDsuetudini  nou,  resistitur,  facta  est  necessitas:" 
^Tbe  devil  had  made  a  chain  for  him,  and  bound  his  will  in 
fetters  of  darkness.  His  perverse  will  made  his  lust  gtOW 
high,  and  while  he  served  his  lust,  he  superinduced  a  custom 
upon  himself  and  that  in  time  brought  upon  him  a  neces- 
sity.'<^For  as  an  old  disease  hath  not  only  afflicted  the  part 
of  its  proper  residence,  and  by  its  abode  made  continual  di- 
minution of  bis  strength,  but  made  a  path  also  and  a  chan- 
nel for  the  humours  to  run  thither,  which  by  continual  de- 
fluxion  have  digged  an  open  passage,  and  prevailed  beyond 
all  the  natural  powers  of  resistance :  so  is  an  habitual  vice  ; 
it  hath  debauched  the  understanding,  and  made  it  to  believe 
foolish  things  4  it  hath  abused  the  will,  and  made  it  like  a 
diseased  appetite,  in  love  with  filthy  things;  it  is  Uke.an  evil 
stomach,  that  makes  a  man  eat  unwholesome  meat  against 
his  reason : 


'That  is  a  sad  calamity,  when  a  man  sees  what  is  good  and 
yet  cannot  follow  it/  nay,  that  he  should  desire  it,  and  yet 
cannot  lay  hold  npon  it ;  for  his  facalties  are  bound  in  fet- 
ters ;  the  habit  hath  taken  away  all  those  strengths  of  reason 
and  religion  by  which  it  was  hindered,  and  all  the  objections 
by  which  it  was  disturbed,  and  all  that  tenderness  by  which 
it  was  uneasy,  and  now  the  sin  is  chosen,  and  believed  and 
loved;-  it  is  pleasant  and  easy,  usual  and  necessary,  and  by 
these  steps  of  progression  enters  within  the  iron  gates  of 
death,  sealed  up  by  hie  and  a  sad  decree. 

12.  And  therefore  Simplicius  upon  Epictetus,  speaking  of 
Mtedea  seeing  and  approving  good  things  by  her  understand* 
ing,  but  yet  without  power  to  do  them^  says,  X^  ov  fiii  Se£«* 

Kol  ra  ipya  (r6/i^aiva  race  opOmg  Sci^aic  ivoSiBSvai.  "  It  is  to 
no  purpose  for  us  to  think  and  to  desire  well»  unless  we  add 
also  deeds  consonant  to  those  right  opinions  and  fair  in- 

»  Enrip.  t  tiL  p.  592.  Prieit)e>  •  ediUra. 
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cliilatiaaB/'  Bot  tbal  is  the  misery  of  an  evU  habit;  in  »uch 
as  hav^  them,  all  may  be  well  till  yoo  come  to  action.  Their 
principles  good^  their  discoursings  right,  their  resolutiona 
holy,  their  purposes  strongs  their  great  interest  understood/ 
iheir  danger  weighed,  and  the  sin  hated  and  declaimed 
against :  for  they  are  ip)(6fuvoi  iraiSevaD&^ti,  they-  have  begun 
yrell  and  are  instructed,  but  because  of  the  ikgmala  Kot  /ioXa- 
lefa,  'their  intemperance  and  softness  of  spirit'  produced  by 
Tile  customs,  there  is,  as  Plutarch^  observesfdiipicliSecical 
Skofy6v  Ti,  'a  fatal  bestiality'  in  the  men^  they  siui  and  can 
neitiber  will  nor  choose.  They  are  driven  to  death,  €md  they 
see  themselves  crowned  with  garlands  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
yet  go  to  their  ruin  merry  as  the  minstrels,  and  the  tempta- 
tions that  entertain  and  attend  those  horrid-rites.  -'*  Sci^bam, 
ut  esse  me  deceret ;  facere  non  quibam  miser^''  said  he  in  the 
comedy  ^ :  '  I  knew  it  well  enough  how  I  should  comport  my- 
self, ^but  I  was  so  wretched  that  I  could  notido  it.' 

13.  Now  all  this  being  the  effect  of  a  vicious  habits  and 
not  of  sinful  actions,  it  being  the  product  and  sad  consequent 
of  a  quality  introduced  first  by  actions,  so  much  evil  cannot 
be  caused  and  produced  immediately  by  that  which  ia:  inno- 
cent. As  the  fruit  is,  such  is  the  tree.  But  let  us  try  further. 

14.  III.  A  vicious  habit  makes- our  recovery  infinitely 
difficult,  our  Virtues  troublesome,  our  restitution  uncertain. 
In  the  beginnings  of  his  return  it  is  most  visible.  For^ven 
after  we  are  entering  into  pardon  and  the  favour  of  Qod,  we 
are  forced  to  fight  for  life,  we  cannot  delight  in  God'ichservice, 
or  feel  Christ's  yoke  so  easy  as  of  itself  it  is.  For  a  vicious 
habit  is  a  new  concupiscence,  and  superinduees-suoboontrar 
dictions  to  the  supernatural  contentions  and  designs :  of 
grace,  it  calls  back  nature  from  its  rendedy  andiparifiaations 
of  baptism,  and' makes  such  new  aptnesses,  that  the  punish- 
ment remaihs  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  sin's  pardon : 
and  that  which  is  a  natural  punishment  of  the  sinful  actions, 
is,  or  may  be,  morally  a  sin,  as  the  lust  which  is  produced  by 
gluttony.  And  when  a  man  hath  entertained  a  holy  sorrow 
for  his  sins,  and  made  holy  vows  of  obedience  and  .a  new 
life,  he  must  be  forced  to  contend  for  every  act  of  duty,  and 

ma\  fMkfJuUoQ,  tLyt^Bai,  Plutarch. 

f  Trianmmai.  act.  3..^.f.  Sl>  dohnJate.  p.  816. 
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he  18  daily  tempted,  and  the  temptation  i«  etrong,  and  htBr 
progression  is  slow ;  he  inarches  upon  sharp-pointed  stones, 
where  he  was  not  used  to  go,  and  where  he  hath  no  pleasure. 
He  is  forced  to  do  his  duty,  as  he  takes  physic,  wher» 
reason  and  the  grace  of  God  make  him  consent  against  his 
inclination,  and  to  be  willing  against  his  will.  He  is  brought 
to  that  state  of  sorrow,  that  either  he  shall  perish  for  ever, 
or  he  must  do  more  for  hearen  than  is  needful  to  be  done  by 
a  good  man,^  whose  body  is  chaste^  and  his  spirit  serene, 
whose  will  is  obedient,  and  his  understanding  well  informed, 
whose  temptations  are  inefTective,  and  his  strengths  great, 
who  loves  Ood,  and  is  reconciled  to  duty,  who  delights  in  re^ 
Kgion,  and  is  at  rest  when  he  ia  doing  Ood  service.  But  an 
habitttal  sinner,  even  when  he  begins  to  return,  and  in  some 
measure  loyes  God,  hath  yet  too  great  fondnesses  for  hia 
enemy,  his  repentances  are  imperfect,  his  hatred  and  his  lore 
mixed,  nothing  is  pure,  nothing  is  whole,  nothing  ia  easy) 
80  that  the  bands  of  holiness  are  like  a  yoke  shaken  upon 
the  neck,  they  fret  the  labouring  ox,  and  make  his  work  turn^ 
to  a  disease ;  and  (as  Isaac)  he  inarches  up  the  hill  with  the 
wood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  yet,  for  aught  he  knows,  himr 
self  may  become  the  sacrifice.  St.  Austin  complains  that  it 
was  his  own  case.  He  was  so  accustomed  lo  the  apertures 
and  free  emissions  of  bis  lust,  so  pleased  with  the  entertain^ 
ments,  so  frequent  in  the  employment,  so  satisfied  in  his 
mind,  so  hardened  in  his  spirit,  so  ready  in  his  chotee,  sa 
peremptory  in  his  foul  determinations,  that  when  he  began 
to  consider  that  death  stood  at  the  end  of  that  life,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  himself,  as  he  thought,  without  remedy ;  and 
was  not  to  be  recovered,  but  by  a  long  time,  and  a  mighty 
grace,  the  perpetual,  the  daily,  die  nightly  prayers,  and  vio* 
lent  importunities  of  his  mother,  the  admirable  precepts  and 
wise  deportments  of  St  Ambrose,  the  efficacy  of  truth,  the 
horrible  fears  of  damnation  hourly  beating  upon  his  spirit 
with  the  wings  of  horror  and  afirigbtment ;  and  after  all,  with 
a  mighty  uneasiness  and  a  discomposed  spirit,  he  was  by  th^ 
good  hand^of  God  dragged  from  his  fittai  ruin. 

*Airira  yitrlrwc 
<  SopbMlea  (Edip.  Col.  234.  Blasgr. 
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Thus  one  folly  added  to  another  hath  great  labour  and  vexa- 
tioD,  unqaietness  and  difficislty,  for  its  reward.  But  as  when 
our  blessed  Saviour  dispossessed  the  little  demoniac  in  the 
Qpspel,  when  the  devil  went  forth,  he  roared  and  foamed,  he 
rent  him. with  horrid  spasms  and  convulsions,  and  left  him 
half  dead :  so  is  every  man  that  recovers  from  a  vicious  ha« 
bit,  he  suffers  violence  like  a  bird  shut  up  in  a  cage,  or  a  sick 
person  not  to  be  restored  but  by  caustics  and  scarifications, 
^d  all  the  torments  of  art,  from  the  dangers  of  his  nature. 

16.  IV.  A  vicious  habit  makes  a  great  sin  to  be  swallowed 
Up  as  easily  as  a  little  one. 


qni 


RMiat  iittonti  femor  Herenlis,  et  fBeiem  ipaam 
If  eplani ;  qui  bracteoI«m  de  Cutore  dueat. 
A.n  dabitet,  tolitai  totum  conflare  Toaantem  *? 

He  that  is  used  to  it,  makes  nothing  of  sacrilege,  who 
before  started  at  the  defrauding  his  neighbour  of*  an  uncer- 
tain right  t  but  when  he  hath  digested  the  first  IStra,  by  step 
and  step  he  ventures  so  far  till  he  dares  to  steal  the  thunder- 
bolts from  Jupiter ;  when  sin  is  grown  up  to  its  height  and 
station  by  all  its  firmest  measures,  a  great  sin  is  not  felt ; 
and  let  the  sin  be  what  it  will,  many  of  the  instances  pass  so 
easily,  that  they  are  not  observed :  as  the  hands  and  feet 
sometimes  obey  the  fancy,  without  the  notice  of  the  superior 
faculties ;  and  as  we  say  some  parts  of  our  prayers  which  we 
are  used  to,  though  we  attend  not ;  and  as  musicians  strike 
many  single  strokes  upon  which  they  do  not  at  all  consider; 
which  indeed  is  the  perfection  of  a  habit.  So  we  see  many 
men  swear  when  they  know  not  that  they  do  so,  they  lie  and 
know  they  lie,  and  yet  believe  themselves :  they  are  drunk 
often,  and  at  last  believe  it  innocent,  and  themselves  the  wiser, 
and  the  aotion  necessary,  and  the  excess  not  intemperance. 
'*  Peccata,  quamvis  magna  et horrenda,  cum  in  consuetudinem 
irenerint,  aut  parva  aut  nulla  esse  creduntur,  usque  ade6  ut 
non  soliim  non  occultanda,  verAm  etiam  jam  prs^dicanda,  ac 
dt£famanda  videantur,'*  said  St.  Austin  ^  At  first  we  are 
ashamed  of  sin ;  but  custom  makes  us  bold  and  confident^ 
apt  to  proclaim,. not  to  conceal  our  shame.  For  though  at 
first  it  seemed  great,  yet  every  day  of  use  makes  it  less,  and 
^i  last,  all  is  well,  it  is  a  very  nothing. 

9  Hf.  niii.  150.  Ropert  '  Bnehirid.  o.  8. 
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16.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  sin,  but  dirootly  tiie  case  of  a 
Tictoiis  habit,  and  of  use  in  the  illustration  of  this  ^loeBtion, 
For  if -we  look  upon  the  actions,  and  little  or  great  instances 
of  folly,  and  consider  that  they  consider  not,  every  such  oath 
will  pass  for  an  indeliberate  folly,  and  an  issue  cmT  infirmity* 
But  then  if  we  remember  that  it  is  voluntary  in  its  principle^ 
that  this  easiness  of  sinning  comes  from  an  intolerable  cause, 
from  a  custom  of  profaneness  and  impiety,  that  it  was  nour 
rished  by  a  base  and  a  careless  spirit,  it  grew  up  with  a  cursed 
inadvertency,  and  a  caitiff  disposition,  that  it  could  not  be  at 
all,  but  that  the  man  is  infinitely- distant  from  God,  it  is  to 
be  reckoned  like  the  pangs  of  death,  which  although  they  are 
not  always  felt,  yet  they  are  violent,  and  extreme,  they  are 
fatal  in  themselves,  and  full  of  horror  to  tho  standers-by. 

17.  But  from  hence  ;  besides  that  it  serves  perfectly  to 
reprove  the  folly  of  habitual  swearing,  it  also  proves  the  main 
question,  viz,  that  in  a  vicious  habit  there  are  a  venom  and 
a  malice  beyond  the  guilt,  and  besides  the  sinfulness  of  .the 
single  actions  that  produce  and  nourish  it,  the  quality  itself 
is  criminal.  For  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  to  .swear  fire* 
quently  can  at  last  bring  its  excuse  with  it,  and  that  such  a 
custom  is  only  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  present  bok 
tice  and  deliberation  by  which  it  is  attended  to ;  and  that  to 
swear  often  can  be  but  a  little  thing,  but  to  swear  seldom 
shall  be  horrid  and  inexcusable ;  it  must  be  certain,  that 
the  very  habit  itself  is  a  state  of  sin,  and  enmity  against  God, 
besides  the  guilt  of  the  many  single  actions  :  because  this 
customary  swearing  cannot  be  accounted  so  bad  as  it  is  by  the 
value  and  baseness  of  the  single  actions,  which  are  scarce  con- 
sidered, very  often  not  known,  not  noted  at  all,  not  attttided 
to  ^  but  therefore  they  have  their  load  by  being  effects  of  a 
pursed  habit  and  custom.  Here  the  habit  is  worse  than  the 
action,  and  hath  an  evil  of  its  own. 

18.  V*  A  vicious  habit  hath  in  it  this  evil  .appendage^ 
Ihat  in  every  instant  of  its  abode  it  keeps  us  out  of  God's  fii- 
vour  ;  we  are  in  perpetual  danger,  and  under  the  eternal  ar> 
rest  of  death,  even  without  the  actions  of  sin,  without  plea* 
svre,  or  poa^^essing  any  of  its  baser  interests.  It  was  a  honri- 
ble  foolery  which  Appianus  tells  of  Lentulus  Spinther  and 
Dolabella,  that  when  Cesar  was  killed  in  the  senate;  they 
drew  their  swords  and  ran  about  the  streets,  as  if  they  had 
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dime  die  fact»  suppoBing  it  to  be  great  and  giorioue :  "  quin  . 
bu8  glori&  quidem  frui  noa  contigit,  sed  pcaoas  dederuai 
easdem  cum  soatibas :"  '  they  lost  their  hopes  of  fame»  but 
yet  they  were  punished  for  the  fact.' — So  useless  and  yet  s<K 
pernicious  a  thing  is  a  vicious  habit  ;^  a  man  may  pay  tha^ 
price  of  his  lust  when  he  thinks  not  of  it»  and  perish  for  alt 
thai  he  was  willing  to  enJ4^»  though  he  did  not  what  h» 
would*  This  is  that  by  which  divines  use  to  recomcile  th^ 
justice  of  Ood  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  painfr  upon  temn 
poral  and'  transitory  actions.  There  is  in  unvapenting  or 
habitual  sinners  an  eternal  spring  or  principle  of  evil»  and> 
d^y  were  ready  for  ever  to  have  sinned ;  and  for  this  prepay 
ration  of  mind  to  have  sinned  for  ever,  it  is  by  them  affinn- 
ed  to  be  just  to  punish  them  for  ever.  Now  this  is  not  true 
in  the  single  actions  and  interruptions  of  grace  by  sin,  but  in 
the  habitual  sinner  it  is  more  reasonable.  Such  are  they  of 
whom  the  Apostle  speaks;  **  They  were  past  feeling,  and  yet 
were  given  up  unto  uncleanness ;''  ry  onrikyd^ — which  pro-> 
perly  signifies  the  beginnings  or  little  images  of  last{  which 
as  they  are  first  in  the  introduction  of  lust,  so  in  such  per- 
sons, they  are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  man.  He  cannot  sia 
as  he  used  to  do,  not  by  his  action,  but  he  sins  by  his  habit* 
19.  The  sum  is  this.  If  to  love  God,  to  delight  in  him, 
to  frequent  holy  offices,  to  love  his  service,  to  dwell  in  Godj, 
to  have  our  conversati<m  in  heaven,  to  lay  up  oar  treasure,- 
and  our  hopeii,  and  our  heart  there,  to  have  no  thoughts^  no 
deaigna,  no  employment,  but  for  God  and  for  religion,  be 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  to  do  single  actions  of  a  prosper* 
ous  piety  upon  so  many  sudden  resolutions,  and  the  stock  of  an 
alternate  and  returning  duty :  then  by  the  same  reason  it  is 
infinitely  mote  displeasing  to  God  to  be  a  servant  under  God's, 
eueiny  and  our  own,  to  be  in  slavery  to  sin,  subordinate  to 
passion,  ruled  by  chance  and  company,  to  be  Weary  of  well*, 
doing,  to  delight  in  sin  according  to  the  inner  man ;  this  I 
sayi  must  be  .an  infinite  aberration  and  aversion  from  God,  a 
contradiction  to  all  our  hopes,  and  that  in  theology  signifies 
the  same  effect,  as  a  vicious  habit  does  in  nature.  For  they 
are  the  same  thing,  and  have  only  difierent  conceptions  and 
formal  notices ;  as  the  patience  of  Job  differs  from  the  pa- 
tience of  St.  Lawrence,  as  natural  virtue,  from  the  same  grace 
in  a  Christian ;  so  does  a  natural  habit  of  vice  in  its  moral 
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capacity  differ  fironl  onr  aversion  from  God ;  I  mean  in  ihd 
actire  sense,  \^hich  if  it  be  not  a  distinct  state  of  sinfulneto» 
distinct  from  the  gniit  of  sinful  actions,  yet  it  is  at  least  a  fur» 
ther  degree  of  the  satne  guiltiness  and  being  criminal ;  and 
either  of  them  both  does  sufficiently  evince  the  main  question- 
As  the  charity  and  devotion  of  Cornelius  were  increased  by 
{mssing  into  a  habit  of  these  graces ;  and  as  the  piety  of  hiln 
a  Jewish  proselyte  the  habitual  piety  was  mended  by  his 
being  a  Christian,  so  the  single  actions  of  vice  pass  a  great 
^ttilt ;  but  there  is  more  contracted  by  the  habitual  vilenfcss^ 
and  that  habit  is  madewbrse  by  being  an  opposition  to,  and 
an  alienation  from  God.  But  of  this  I  am  how  to  give  mote 
special  account. 

3.  Of  therelative  Capacity  of  sinful  Habits,  in  Reference  to  GoJL 

20.  I.  This  is  it  that  contains  the  strictness  of  the  maifit 
question :  for  a  sinful  habit  is  a  state  of  ungraciousness  with 
God,  and  sin  is  possessed  of  our  love  and  choice.  Ther^ 
fore  in  vain  it  is  to  think  a  habit  innocent,  because  it  is  a  na- 
tural product  of  many  single  actions.  Every  proper  action 
of  the  will  is  a  natural  productioti  of  the  will ;  but  it  is  ne* 
vertheless  voluntary.  When  the  understanding  hath  prae-' 
tically  determined  the^will,  it  is  natural  for  the  will  to  choose; 
but  yet  such  a  choice  is  imputable  to  the  will,  and  if  it  be  not 
good,  is  reckoned  as  a  sin.  So  it  is  in  vicious  habits :  they 
are  natural  effects  of  many  single  actions ;  but  then  it  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  their  seat  is  the  will,  and  whatsoever 
is  naturally  there,  is  voluntary  still.  A  habit  of  sinning  caB** 
not  remain  at  all,  but  by  consent  and  by  delight,  by  love  and 
adhesion.  The  habit  is  radicated  no  where  but  in  the  will,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  subordination,  and  in  the  way  of  ministries.  It 
follows  therefore,  that  every  vicious  habit  is  the  prolongation 
of  a  sin,  a  continuing  to  love  that,  which  lo  love  but  once  is 
death.  For  every  one  that  hath  a  vicious  habit,  chooses  his  sin 
cheerfully,  acts  it  frequently,  is  ready  to  do  it  in  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  at  the  call  of  every  temptation ;  and  according  as 
these  thingsare  in  every  one,  so  is  the  degree  of  his  habit.  Now 
since  every  one  of  these  which  are  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
habit,  implies  a  readiness  and  apt  choice  of  the  will  to  sin,  it 
follows  evidently^  that  the  capacity  of  a  vicious  habit  by  which 
it  r^la^es  to  God,  consisting  of  so  much  evil,  and  all  of  it  vo- 
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Itintary  upon  the  stock  of  its  own  natare  and  constitution,  rs 
I^ighly,  and  chiefly,  and  distinctly,  sinful.  Although  the  na- 
tural facility  is  naturally  and  unavoidably  consequent  to  fre- 
quent sinful  actions,  yet  it  is  also  voluntary;  for  the  habit  is 
not  contracted,  nor  can  it  remain  but  by  our  being  willing  to 
sin,  and  delighting  in  the  ways  of  error. 

21.  IL  Now  if  We  look  into  the  fountains  of  Scripture, 
which  are  admirable  in  the  description  of  virtue  and  vice,  we 
shall  find,  that  habitual  sin  is  all  that  evil  which  is  to  be 
avoided  by  all  men,  that  have  in  them  the  hopes  of  life.  It  is 
the  prevailing  of  sin,  it  is  that  by  which  sins  come  to  their 
height,  it  is  the  debauching  of  the  will  and  understanding ; 
it  is  all  that  which  can  be  signified  by  those  great  expressions, 
by  which  Holy  Scripture  describes  those  great  eviig  which 
God  hates.  It  is  pita  irucpta^y  '*  a  root  of  bitterness  ^"  such 
as  was  in  Esau  when  he  undid  himself  and  repented  too  late: 
'  an  evil  heart  in  turning  from  the  living  Lord.:*'  '  a  sear- 
ed conscience  :'  '  a  walking  according  to  the  prince  of  this 
world ^ :'  *  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ:'  aKarairaifcrrovc  rirc 
ifAaprtae,  *  such  as  cannot  cease  from  sin :'  '  enemies  that 
will  not  have  Christ,'  but  the  devil '  to  reign  over  them;'  for 
this  is  the  true  state  and  constitution  of  vicious  habits.  This 
is  more  than  an  ifiir4Siov  or  '  hinderance'  of  doing  our  duty ; 
it  is  a  direct  aKaraaraalaKaL  ara^a, '  disorder'  and  corruption 
inherent  in  all  our  faculties. 

22.  This  is  signally  described  by  St.  Paul,  who  calls  it '  a 
concupiscence  wrought  by  sin :' "  for  sin  (saith  he  * )  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence  :"  it  is  called  by  him,  **  a 
law  in  the  members  fighting  against  the  law  in  my  mind ;" 
and  the  man  he  calls  '*  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  dead,  killed  ;'* 
and  the  sin  itself,  "  inhabitans  peccatum,"  "  sin  dwelling  in 
me,"  and  "flesh  in  which  dwelleth  no  good :"  ^p6tnifAa  <rap- 
KOC9  "  the  carnal  mind."  These  things  (as  is  evident)  cannot 
be  spoken  of  the  single  actions  of  sin,  but  of  '  the  law,  the 
power,  the  dominion,  the  reign,  the  habit,  of  sin.'  It  is  that 
which  was  wrought  by  sin,  viz.  by  the  single  actions  of  sin ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  mean  single  actions,  neither  can 
he  mean  the  remanent  guilt  of  the  past  action;  but  he  speaks 
of  a  direct  state  of  sinfulness,  which  is  prolifical  and  produc- 
tive of  sin.  For  'sin  wrought  this  concupiscence  and  carnal- 

f  Heir.  X.  *•  Epbes.  ii.  2.  f  Rom.  vii.  8.  11. 14. 
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mindedness;'  and  this  caraal^mindedness  is  siich  a  propen- 
sity a^d  desire  to  sin,  and  hath  in  it  such  easiness  to  act, 
that  it  bringeth  forth  many  sins,  and  they  *  bring  forth 
death ;'  and. therefore  the  Apostle  says  expressly,  ^^vnita  rqc 
oapicocdav€irocK(d  iy^^Ag  OAv,  **  this  camal^mindedness  is 
death  and  enmity  against  Ood ;''  this  is  that  state  in  which 
whosoever  abides,  cannot  .please  .Ood.  To  the  same  purpose 
aro  those  other  expressions  of  Scripture^  calling  thie  state, 
'  vias  Balaam»"  "  the  ways  of  Balaam''  the  son  of  Bosor,'  a 
walking  perversely  with  God,' '  a  being  sold  under  sin ;'  and 
KOfSlmf  yefvfivaimlviiv  vXcovf^fatc,  '  hearts  exercised  or  em- 
ployed and  used  to  covetousnesa  ';'  and  it  follows,  Korapa^ 
riKva,  'sons  of  cursing  ^  the  fault,  or  charge  is  more  than  tiiat 
of  single,  actions,  and  the  curse  is  greater  than  ordinary ;  as 
the  sin  is,  so  is  the  curse )  the  one  is  apportioned  to  the  other^ 
and  appropriate. 

23,  III.  But  I  consider  further.    A  single  act  of  sin  does 
not  in  all  cases  denominate  a  man  vicious.     A  man  is  not 
called  a  drunkard  for  having  been  once  drunk,  but  for  being 
often,  for  repeating  the  act,  or  continuing  the  affection.  Every 
single  act.  provokes  God  to  anger,  but  that  anger  can  be  as 
soon  rescinded  as  the  act  is  past  if  it  remains  not  by  some- 
thing that  is  habitual.  Indeed  he  is  called  a  thief  or  an  adul- 
terer, that  does  one  action  of  those  crimes  ;  because  his  con- 
sent in  such  things  is  great  enough  to  equal  a  habit  in  lesser 
things.    The  effect  is  notorious,  the  prohibition  severe,  the 
dangers  infinite,  the   reasons  of  them  evident ;  they  are 
''peccatavastantiaconscientiam.etqnsB  uno  actu  perimunt," 
as  St.  Austin  says ;  ?  they  kill  with  one  blow ;'  and  therefore 
God  exacts  them  highly,  and  men  call  the  criminal  by  the 
name  of  the  vice  :  but  the  action  gives  denomination  but  in 
some  cases,  but  the  habit  in  all.     No  man  lives  without  sin ; 
and  in  the  state  of  regeneration,  our  infirmities  still  press 
upon  us,  and  make  our  hands  shake,  and  our  foot  to  stumble; 
and  sometimes  the.  enemy  makes  an  inroad,  and  is  presently 
beaten  out  again,  and  though  the  good  man  resolves  against 
ail,  and  contends  against  all. 

Pane*  tamen  soberant  priscas  yestigia  fraudia,    (Virg.  Ec.  it.  31.) 

there  will  be  something  for  him  to  be  humbled  at,  something 

I'  Naab.  xt.  30.  Jad.  11.  i  2  Pet  ii.  14. 
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to  contest  again3t,  to  keep  him  watchful  and  upon  his  guard. 
But  if  he  be  'ebrius*  or  'petulatis/  if  he  be  a  'drunkard/  or 
'  wanton/  an  extortioner,  or  covetous ;  that  is,  if  he  have  a 
habit  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  then  he  is  not  the  son  of  God, 
but  an  heir  of  death  and  hell.  That  therefore  which  in  all 
cases  denbminates  a  man  such,  both  before  God  and  be- 
fore men,  when  the  actions  do  not, — ^^that  must  needs  have 
in  it  a  proper  malignity  of  its  own ;  and  that  is  the  habit. 

24.  IV.  This  we  may  also  see  evidently  in  the  matter  of 
smaller  sins,  iand  the  trifles  of  our  life ;  which  though  they 
be  often  repeated,  yet  if  they  be  kept  asunder  by  the  inter- 
cision  of  the  actions  of  repentance,  do  not  discompose  our 
state  of  grace,  but  if  they  be  habitual,  they  do ;  though,  it  may- 
be, the  single  instances,  by  some  accident  being  hindered, 
do  not  so  often  return :  and  this  is  confessed  on  all  hands. 
But  then  the  consequent  of  this  is,  that  the  very  being  habi- 
tual, is  a  special  irregularity. 

25.  V.  This  also  appears  by  the  nature  and  malignity  of 
the  greater  sins.  A  vicious  habit  is  a  principle  of  evil  natu- 
rally and  directly.  And  therefore  as  the  capital  sins  are 
worse  than  others,  because  they  are  an  impure  root,  and  apt 
to  produce  accursed  fruits ;  as  covetousness  is  the  root  of  sdl 
evil,  and  pride,  and  envy,  and  idolatry :  so  is  every  habit 
the  mother  of  evil,  not  accidentally,  and  by  chance,  but  by 
its  proper  efficacy,  and  natural  germination,  and  therefore  is 
worse  than  single  actions. 

26.  VI.  If  natural  concupiscence  hath  in  it  the  nature  of 
sin,  and  needs  a  laver  of  regeneration,  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  wash  it  off,  much  more  shall  our  habitual  and  acquired 
concupiscence.  For  this  is  much  worse,  procured  by  our  own 
act,  introduced  by  our  consent,  brought  upon  us  by  the  wrath 
of  God  which  we  have  deserved ;  springing  from  the  baseness 
of  our  own  manners,  the  consequent  of  our  voluntary  diso- 
bedience.   So  that  if  it  were  unreasonable  that  our  natural 
concupiscence  should  be  charged  upon  us  as  criminal,  as 
being  involuntary ;  yet  for  the  ssune  reason,  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable that  our  habitual  sins,  our  superinduced  concupi- 
scence, should  be  imputed  to  us  as  criminal,  because  it  is 
voluntary  in  its  cause  which  is  in  us,  and  is  voluutary  in  the 
effect,  that  is,  it  is  delighted  in,  and  seated  in  the  will.     But 
however,  this  argument  ought  to  prei^il  upon  all  that  admit 
the  article  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  schools 

VOL.    VIll.  2  G 
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and  churches.  For  upon  Che  denial  of  it,  Pelagias  also  in* 
troduced  this  opinion,  against  which  I  am  now  disputing* 
And  lest  concupiscence  might  be  reckoned  a  sin,  he  afibmed 
that  no  habitude,  no  disposition,  nothing  but  an  act,  could 
be  a  sin.  But  on  the  other  side,  lest  concupiscence  should  be 
accounted  no  sin,  St.  Austin  **  disputes  earnestly,  largely  af- 
firming and  proving,  that  a  sinful  habit  is  a  special  siniillness 
distinct  from  that  of  evil  actions :  '  mains  thesaurus  cordis/ 
'  the  evil  treasure  of  the  heart,'  out  of  which  proceed  all 
mischief,  and  a  continual  defluxion  of  impurities. 

27.  VII.  And  therefore  as  Ood  severely  forbids  every 
single  action  of  sin,  so  with  greater  caution  he  provides,  that 
we  be  not  guilty  of  a  sinful  habit.  "  Let  not  sin  reign  in 
your  mortal  bodies®;"  we  must  not  be  servants  of  sin,  not 
sold  under  sin,  that  sin  have  no  dominion  over  us.  That  is, 
not  only  that  we  do  not  repeat  the  actions  of  sin,  but  that  we 
be  not  enslaved  to  it,  under  the  power  of  it,  of  such  a  lost 
liberty  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  For  he  that  is 
so,  is  guilty  before  God,  although  no  temptation  comes. 
Such  are  they  whom  St.  Peter  notes,  'that  cannot  cease  from 
sin.'  And  indeed  we  cannot  but  confess  the  reasonableness 
of  this.  For  all  men  hate  such  persons,  whose  minds  are  ha- 
bitually averse  from  them ;  who  watch  for  opportunities  to 
do  them  evil  offices,  who  lose  none  that  are  offered,  who  seek 
for  more ;  who  delight  in  our  displeasure ;  who  oftentimes 
effect  what  they  maliciously  will.  Saul  was  David's  enemy, 
even  when  he  was  asleep.  For  the  evil  will,  and  the  contra- 
dicting mind,  and  the  spiteful  heart,  are  worse  than  the  crook- 
ed or  injurious  hand.  And  as  grace  is  a  principle  of  good, 
80  is  this  of  evil ;  and  therefore  as  the  one  denominates  the 
subject  gracious,  so  the  other,  sinful;  both  of  them  inherent, 
that  given  by  God,  this  introduced  by  our  own  un worthiness. 
He  that  sins  in  a  single  act,  does  an  injury  to  God ;  but  he 
that  does  it  habitually,  he  that  cannot  do  otherwise,  is  his  es- 
sential enemy.  The  first  is  like  an  offending  servant,  who 
deserves  to  be  thrown  away ;  but  in  a  vicious  habit  there  is 
an  antipathy :  the  man  is  <3od's  enemy,  as  a  wolf  to  the  lamb, 
as  the  hyena  to  the  dog.  He  that  commits  a  single  sin, 
hath  stained  his  skin,  and  thrown  dirt  upon  it ;  but  an  ha- 
bitual sinner  is  an  Ethiop**,  and  must  be  flayed  alive  before 
his  blackness  will  disappear. 

■  Lib.  de  PeecaL.  Grig.  cap.  6.  et  13.         •  Rom.  ▼!.  IS.  SO.        •  Jer.  uii.  5t. 
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28.  VIII.  A  man  is  called  just  or  unjust  by  reason  of  his 
disposition  to,  and  preparation  for,  an  act :  and  therefore 
much  more  for  the  habit.  ^'  Paratum  est  cor  meum,  Deus :'' 
^'O  God,  my  heart  is  ready,  my  heart  is  ready:''  and  St.  John 
had  the  reward  of  martyrdom,  because  he  was  ready  to  die 
for  his  Lord,  though  he  was  not  permitted ;  and  St.  Austin^ 
affirms,  that  the  continency  of  Abraham  was  as  certainly 
crowned  as  the  continence  of  John,  it  being  as  acceptable  to 
God  to  haire  a  chaste  spirit  as  a  virgin  body,  that  is,  habitual 
continence  being  as  pleasing  as  actual.  Thus  a  man  may  be 
a  persecutor,  or  a  murderer,  if  he  have  a  heart  ready  to  do 
it :  and  if  a  lustful  soul  be  an  adulteress,  because  the  desire 
is  a  sin,  it  follows  that  the  habit  is  a  particular  state  of  sin, 
distinct  from  the  act,  because  it  is  a  state  of  vicious  desires. 
And  as  a  body  may  be  said  to  be  lustful  though  it  be  asleep, 
or  eating,  without  the  sense  of  actual  urtications  and  violence, 
by  reason  of  its  constitution :  so  may  the  soul  by  the  reason 
of  its  habit,  that  is,  its  vicious  principle  and  base  effect  of  sin 
be  hated  by  God,  and  condemned  upon  that  account. 

29.  So  that  a  habit  is  not  only  distinct  from  its  acts  in 
the  manner  of  being,  as  rhetoric  from  logic  in  Zeno,  as  a  fist 
from  a  palm,  as  a  bird  from  the  egg,  and  the  flower  from  the 
gem :  but  a  habit  differs  from  its  acts,  as  an  effect  from  the 
cause,  as  a  distinct  principle  from  another,  as  a  pregnant 
daughter  from  a  teeming  mother,  as  a  conclusion  from  its 
premises,  as  a  state  of  aversation  from  God,  from  a  single  act 
of  provocation. 

30.  IX.  If  the  habit  had  not  an  irregularity  in  it  distinct 
from  the  sin,  then  it  were  not  necessary  to  persevere  in  holi- 
ness by  a  constant  regular  course,  but  we  were  to  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  single  actions  ;  and  he  only  who  did  more 
bad  than  good  actions,  should  perish,  which  was  affirmed  by 
the  pharisees  of  old :  and  then  we  were  to  live  or  die  by 
chance  and  opportunity,  by  actions,  and  not  by  the  will, — by 
the  outward,  and  not  by  the  inward  man ;  then  there  coold 
be  no  such  thing  necessary  as  the  kingdom  of  grace,  Christ'f 
empire  and  dominion  in  the  soul ;  then  we  can  belong  to  God 
without  belonging  to  bis  kingdom ;  and  we  might  be  in  God, 
though  the  kingdom  of  God  were  not  in  us.  For  without 
this  we  might  do  many  single  actions  of  virtue,  and  it  might 
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happen  that  these  might  be  more  than  the  single  actions  of 
sin,  even  though  the  habit,  and  affection,  and  state  of  sin  re- 
main. Now  if  the  case  may  be  so  (as  in  the  particular  in- 
stance), that  the  man's  final  condition  shall  not  be  determined 
by  single  actions,  it  must  be  by  habits,  and  states,  and  prin* 
ciples  of  actions :  and,  therefore,  these  must  have  in  them  a 
proper  good  and  bad  respectively,  by  which  the  man  shall 
be  judged,  distinct  from  the  actions  by  which  he  shall  not« 
in  the  present  case,  be  judged.  All  which  considerations 
being  put  together,  do  unanswerably  put  us  upon  this  con* 
elusion :  that  a  habit  of  sin  is  that  state  of  evil,  by  which  we 
are  enemies  to  God,  and  slaves  of  Satan,  by  which  we  are 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  consigned  to  the 
portion  of  devils :  and  therefore,  as  a  corollary  of  all,  we  are 
bound,  under  pain  of  a  new  sin,  to  rise  up  instandy  after  every 
fall,  to  repent  speedily  for  every  sin,  not  to  let  tiie  sun  go 
down  upon  our  wrath,  nor  rise  upon  our  lost,  nor  run  his 
course  upon  our  covetousness  or  ambition.  For  not  only 
every  period  of  impenitence  i9  a  period  of  danger,  and  eter* 
nal  death  may  enter;  but  it  is  an  aggravation  of  our  folly,  a 
continuing  to  provoke  Ood,  a  further  aberration  from  the  rule, 
a  departure  from  life,  it  is  a  growing  in  sin,  a  progression  to- 
wards final  impenitence,  to  obduration  and  apostasy,  it  is  a 
tempting  God,  and  a  despising  of  his  grace,  it  is  aU  the  way 
presumption,  and  a  dwelling  in  sin  by  delight  and  obedience; 
that  is,  it  is  a  conjugation  of  new  evils,  and  new  degrees  of 
evil.  As  pertinacy  makes  error  to  be  heresy,  and  impeni- 
tence makes  little  sins  unite  and  become  deadly,  and  perse- 
verance causes  good  to  be  crowned,  and  evil  to  be  unpar- 
donable :  so  is  the  habit  of  viciousness,  the  confirmation  of 
our  danger,  and  solemnities  of  death,  the  investiture  and  se- 
curity of  our  horrible  inheritance. 

31.  The  sum  is  this.  Every  single  sin  is  a  high  calamity; 
it  is  a  shame  and  it  is  a  danger;  in  one  instant  it  makes  us 
liable  to  God's  severe  anger.  But  a  vicious  habit  i?  a  conju- 
gation of  many  actions,  every  one  of  which  is  highly  dam- 
nable ;  and  besides  that  union  which  is  formaUy  an  a^iava- 
tion  of  the  evils,  there  is  superinduced  upon  the  will  and  all 
its  ministering  faculties,  a  viciousness  and  pravity,  which 
make  evil  to  be  beloved  and  chosen,  and'  God  to  be  hated 
and  despised.    A  vicious  habit  hath  in  it  all  the  physical. 
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metaphysical,  and  moral  degrees  of  which  it  can  be  capable. 
For  there  is  not  only  a  not  repenting,  a  not  rescinding  of  the 
past  act  by  a  contrary  nolition ;  but  there  is  a  continuance 
in  it,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  cause  of  death,  as  if  a  man 
should  marry  death,  the  same  death  so  many  times  over :  it 
is  an  improving  of  our  shame,  a  taking  it  upon  us,  an  own* 
ing  and  ar  securing  our  destruction,  and  before  a  man  can 
arrive  thither,  he  must  have  broken  all  the  instruments  of 
his  restitution  in  pieces,  and  for  his  recovery  nothing  is  led, 
unless  a  palladium  fall  from  heaven ;  the  man  cannot  live 
again,  unless  God  shall  do  more  for  him  than  he  did  for  La- 
zarus, when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead. 


SECTION   IV. 


Sinful  Habits  do  require  a  distinct  Manner  of  Repentance,  and 
have  no  Promise  to  be  pardoned  but  by  the  Introduction  of  the 
contrary. 

32.  This  is  the  most  material  and  practical  difficulty,  of  the 
question :  for  upon  this  depends  the  most  mysterious  article 
of  repentance,  and  the  interest  of  dying  penitents.  For  if 
a  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  extirpation  of  that 
which  is  vicious,  and  the  superin4ucing  its  contrary ;  this 
being  a  work  of  time,  requires  a  particular  grace  of  God^  and 
much  industry,  caution,  watchfulness,  frequent  prayers,  many 
advices  and  consultations,  constancy^  severe  application: 
and  is  of  so  great  difficulty  and  such  slow  progression,  that 
all  men  who  have  had  experience  of  this  employment,  and 
heartily  gone  about  to  cure  a  vicious  habit,  know  it  is  not  a 
^  thing  to  be  done  upon  our  death-bed.  That  therefore  which 
I  intend  to  prove,  I  express  in  this  proposition. 

A  vicious  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  in- 
troduction' of  the  contrary,  either  in  kind,  or  in  perw 
feet  affection,  and  in  all  those  instances  in  which  the 
man  hath  opportunities  to  work. 

33«  The  church  of  Kome,  whose  chairs  and  pulpits  are 
dangerous  guides  in  the  article  of  repentance,  affirms  that 
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any  sin,  or  any  habit  of  Bin,  may  be  pardoned  by  any  single 
act  of  contrition ;  the  continued  sin  of  forty  years  may  be 
washed  off  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  nay,  by  an  act  of  attri- 
tion with  the  priestly  absolution:  which  proposition,  if  it  be 
fidse,  does  destroy  Uie  interest  of  souls  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
true,  because  it  destroys  the  interest  of  piety,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  a  good  life.  The  reproof  of  this  depends  upon  many 
propositions,  of  which  I  shall  give  as  plain  accounts  as  the 
thing  will  bear. 

34.  I.  Every  habit  of  vice  may  be  expelled  by  a  habit  of 
virtue  naturally,  as  injustice  by  justice,  gluttony  by  temper- 
ance, lust  by  chastity:  but  by  these  it  is  not  meritoriously 
remitted  and  forgiven ;  becaiise  nothing  in  nature  can  remit 
sins,  or  be  the  immediate  natural  disposition  to  pardon.  All 
this  is  the  gift  of  God,  a  grace  obtained  by  our  holy  Re- 
deemer, the  price  of  his  blood ;  but  in  this,  the  case  is  all  one 
as  it  is  in  the  greatest  innocence  of  the  best  of  men,  which,  if 
it  be  not  allowed  by  incorporation  into  Christ,  and  sanctified 
by  faith,  wants  its  proper  title  to  heaven :  and  so  it  is  with 
repentance.  For  nature  cannot  teach  us  this  lesson,  much 
less  make  it  acceptable.  For  it  depending  wholly  upon  God's 
graciousness  and  free  forgiveness,  can  be  taught  only  by  him, 
by  whom  it  is  effectual^  and  this  is  conveyed  to  us  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  according  to  that  saying,  'Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.' 

35.  II.  Although  a  habit  cannot  be  the  meritorious  cause 
of  pardoning  the  contrary  habit,  yet  to  him  that  hath  con- 
tracted a  vicious  habit,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  pardon, 
that  he  root  out  that  habit  and  obtain  the  contrary  in  some 
degrees  of  prevalency,  so  that  the  scales  be  turned  on  that 
side  where  is  the  interest  of  virtue :  and  this  depends  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  former  proposition.  If  to  be  an  habitual 
sinner  be  more  than  to  be  guilty  of  those  actual  sins  by 
which  the  habit  was  contracted ;  then  as  it  is  necessary  to 
rescind  the  act  of  sin  by  an  act  of  contrition  and  repentance : 
so  also  it  is  as  necessary  that  the  habit  be  retracted  by  a 
habit,  that  every  wotmd  may  have  its  balsam,  and  every 
broken  bone  be  bound  up  and  redintegrate. 

36.  III.  But  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins  the  argument  is 
more  pressing.  For  if  the  act  which  is  past  and  remains  not, 
yet  must  be  reversed  by  its  contrary,  much  rather  must  that 
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be  taken  off  -which  does  remain,  which  actually  tempts  U8» 
by  which  we  are  in  a  state  exactly  contrary  to  the  state  of 
grace.  For  some  seldom  acts  of  sin,  and  in  trifling  instances, 
may  stand  with  the  state  of  holiness,  and  be  incident  to  a 
good  man :  but  no  vicious  habit  can,  neither  in  a  small  mat- 
ter, nor  in  a  great ;  this  is  an  awoXkiiDv, '  a  destroyer ;'  and 
therefore,  as  it  hath  a  particular  obliquity,. so  it  must  have  a 
special  repentance,  a  repentance  proper  to  it,  that  is,  as  an 
act  rescinds  an  act,  so  must  a  habit  be  opposed  to  a  habit,  a 
single  act  of  contrition  to  a  single  sin,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  more,  no  less  than  a  lasting  and  an  habitual  contrition  to 
obtain  pardon  for  the  habit.  And  although  a  habit  can  me* 
iritoriously  remit  a  habit,  no  more  than  an  act  can  do  an  act, 
they  being  both  equal  as  to  that  particular ;  yet  they  are  also 
dispositions  equally  (at  least  on  this  hand)  necessary  for  the 
obtaining  pardon  of  their  respective  contraries, 

37.  IV.  It  is  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  every  single  sin 
which  we  remember,  must  be  repented  of  by  an  act  of  repent- 
ance, that  must  particularly  touch  that  sin ;  if  we  distinctly 
remember  it,  it  must  distinctly  be  revoked  by  a  nolition,  a 
sorrow,  and  moral  revocation  of  it.  Since  therefore  every 
habit  is  contracted  by  many  single  actions,  every  one  of 
which,  if  they  were  sinful,  must  some  way  or  other  be  re- 
scinded by  its  contrary,  the  rescission  of  those  will  also  intro- 
duce a  contrary  habit,  and  so  the  question  will  be  evinced 
upon  that  account.  For  if  we  shall  think  one  act  of  sorrow 
can  abplish  many  foul  acts  of  sin,  we  but  deceive  ourselves : 
we  must  have  many  for  one,  as  I  have  already  made  to  ap>- 
pear,  a  multitude  of  sighs  and  prayers  against  every  foul 
action  that  we  remember :  and  then  the  consequent  is  plain, 
that  upon  this  reckoning  when  a  habit  is  contracted,  the  ac- 
tions which  were  its  principle,  cannot  be  rescinded  but  by 
such  repentances,  which  will  extinguish  not  only  the  form* 
ality,  but  the  material  and  natural  effect,  of  that  cursed  pro^ 
dnction,  at  least  in  very  many  degrees. 

38.  V.  A  habit  opposed  to  a  habit  hath  greater  effect  than 
an  act  opposed  to  an  act,  and  therefore  is  not  only  equally 
requisite,  but  the  more  proper  remedy  and  instajnce  of  rer 
pentance.  For  an  act  of  itself  cannot  naturally  extinguish 
the  guilt,  nor  meritoriously  obtain  its  pardon :  but  neithef 
can  it  jdestroy  its  naturd  being,  which  was  not  permanent; 
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and  tl^erefore  not  to  be  wrought  npon  by  an  after-act.  But 
to  oppose  a  habit  to  a  habit,  can  equally,  in  the  merits  of 
Christ,  be  the  disposition  to  a  pardon,  as  an  act  can  for  an 
act ;  and  is  certainly  much  better  than  any  one  act  can  be, 
because  it  includes  many  single  acts  of  the  same  nature,  and 
it  is  all  they  and  their  permanent  effect  and  change  wrought 
by  them  besides.  So  that  it  is  certainly  the  better  and  the 
surer  way.  But  now  the  question  is  not«  whether  it  be  the 
better  way,  but  whether  it  be  necessary ;  and  will  not  the 
lesser  way  suffice  i  To  this  therefore  I  answer,  that  since  no 
man  can  be  acceptable  to  God  as  long  as  sin  reigns  in  bis 
mortal  body,  and  since  either  sin  must  reign,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  must  reign ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  a  neuter  in  this  war ; 
it  is  necessary  that  sin's  kingdom  be  destroyed  and  broken, 
and  that  Christ  rule  in  our  hearts ;  that  is,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  first  and  the  old  habits  be  taken  off,  and  new  ones 
introduced.  For  although  the  moral  revocation  of  a  single 
act  may  be  a  sufficient  disposition  to  its  pardon,  because  the 
act  was  transient,  and  unless  there  be  a  habit  or  something 
of  it,  nothing  remains:  yet  the  moral  revocation  of  a  sinful 
habit  cannot  be  sufficient,  because  there  is  impressed  upon 
the  soul  a  viciousness  and  contrariety  to  God,  which  must 
be  taken  off,  or  there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  For  let  it  be 
but  considered,  that  a  vicious  habit  is  a  remanent  aversation 
from  God, '  an  evil  heart,'  the  ' evil  treasure  of  the  heart,'  'a 
camal-mindedness,'  a  union  and  principle  of  sins ;  and  then 
let  it  be  answered,  whether  a  man  who  is  in  this  state,  can  be 
a  friend  of  God,  or  reconciled  to  him  in  his  Son,  who  lives 
in  a  state  so  contrary  to  his  Holy  Spirit  of  grace.  The  guilt 
cannot  be  taken  off  without  destroying  its  nature,  since  the 
nature  itself  is  a  viciousness  and  corruption. 

39.  VI.  Either  it  is  necessary  to  extirpate  and  break  the 
habit,  or  else  a  man  may  be  pardoned  while  he  is  in  love 
with  sin.  For  every  vicious  habit  being  radicated  in  the 
will,and  being  a  strong  love,  inclination,  and  adhesion,  to 
mn,  unless  the  natural  being  of  this  habit  be  taken  off,  the 
enmity  against  God  remains.  For  it  being  a  quality  perma* 
nent  and  inherent,  and  its  nature  being  an  aptness  and  easi* 
ness,  a  desire  to  sin  and  longing  after  it,  to  retract  this  by  a 
moral  retractation,  and  not  by  a  natural  also,  is  but  hypocrisy : 
for  no  man  can  say  truly,  I  bate  the  sin  I  have  committed. 
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BO  long  as  the  love  to  sm  is  inherent  in  his  will ;  and  then 
if  God  should  pardon  such  a  person^  it  would  be  to  justify  a 
sinner  remaining  such,  which  God  equally  hates  as  to  con* 
demn  the  innocent:  "  He  will  by  no  means  acquit  the  guilty." 
It  was  part  of  his  name  which  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  camp  of  Israel.  And  if  this  could  be  otherwise,  a  man 
might  be  in  the  state  of  sin,  i^id  the  state  of  grace  at  the 
same  time  ;  which  hitherto  all  theology  hath  believed  to  be 
impossible. 

40.  VII.  This  whole  question  is  cleared  by  a  large  dis^ 
course  of  St.  Paul**.  For  having,  under  the  person  of  an  un* 
regenerate  man,  complained  of  the  habitual  state  of  prevail- 
ing sin,  of  one  who  is  a  slave  to  sin,  sold  under  sin,  captive 
under  fhe  law  of  sin,  that  is,  under  vile  inclinations,  and 
high  pronenesses  and  necessities  of  sinning,  so  that  when  he 
is  convinced  that  he  'ought  not  to  do  it,  yet  he  cannot  help 
it ;  though  he  fain  would  have  helped  it,  yet  he  cannot  obey 
his  own  will,  but  his  cursed  superinduced  necessities ;  and 
bis  sin  within  him  was  the  ruler,  that,  and  not  his  own  better 
choice,  was  the  principle  of  his  actions,  which  is  the  perfect 
character  of  an  habitual  sinner; — he  inquires  after  a  remedy 
for  all  this,  which  remedy  he  calls  a  being  delivered  be  rov 
aoiftaroc  tov  Qavarov  rovrov,  *  from  the  body  of  this  death.' — 
The  remedy  is  \ap$q  rw  ©fou,  *  the  grace  of  G6d*  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  by  Christ  alone  we  can  be  delivered.  But 
what  is  to  be  done?  the  extermination  of  this  dominion  and 
empire  of  concupiscence,  the  breaking  the  kingdom  of  sin. 
That  being  the  evil  he  complains  of,  and  of  which  he  seeks 
remedy,  that  is  to  be  removed.  But  that  we  may  well  under- 
stand to  what  sense,  and  in  what  degree,  this  is  to  be  done ; 
in  the  next  periods  he  describes  the  contrary  state  of  deli- 
verance, by  the  parts  and  characters  of  a  habit  or  state  of 
holiness ;  whichhe  calls, '  a  walking  after  the  Spirit  %'  opposed 
to  a  walking  after  the  flesh.  '  It  was  a  law  in  his  members; 
a  law  of  sin'  and  death.  Now  he  is  to  be  *  made  free  by'  a 
contrary  law,  *  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus :' 
that  is,  as  sin  before  gave  him  law,  so  now  must  the  Spirit  of 
Ood ;  whereas  before  he  minded  the  things  of  the  flesh,  now 
he  minds  the  things  of  the  Spirit;  that  is,  the  '  carnal-mind- 
^dness'  is  gone,  and  a  *  spiritual-mindedness'  is  the  principle 

1  RoVL  yii#  14*  19.  '  Rom,  viii.  1,  ^o. 
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and  ruler  of  his  actions.  This  is  the  delirerance  from  habK 
tual  sins,  even  no  other  than  by  habitual  graces  wrought  in 
us  by  the  Spirit  of  life,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  And 
this  whole  affair  is  rarely  well  summed  up  by  the  same  Apo- 
stle ;  **  As  ye  have  yielded  your  members  serrants  to  unclean- 
ness  and  to  iniquity,  unto  iniquity :  even  so  now  yield  your 
members  serrants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness'."  If  ye 
were  servants  before,  so  ye  must  be  now;  it  is  but  justice 
and  reason,  that  at  least  as  much  be  done  for  God  as  for  the 
devil ;  it  is  not  enough  morally  to  revoke  what  is  past,  by  a 
wishing  it  had  not  been  done,  but  you  must  oppose  a  state 
to  a  state,  a  habit  to  a  habit.  And  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Baruch  presses  it  further  yet  \  **  As  it  was  your  mind  to 
go  astray  from  God»  so  being  returned  seek  him  ten  times 
more  ^^  It  ought  not  to  be  less ;  it  must  be  as  St.  Chrysos- 
torn  expresses  it,  A  custom  against  a  custom^  a  habit  op- 
posed to  a  habit,  that  the  evil  may  be  driven  out  by  the 
good,  as  one  naitisby  another*.  Oi  \v  aiirotc  €vSo«ci^MNnrrcc 
occ  i|^ii{»Tov  cvirpcirfOTSpav  rqv  airoXoyuiv  aaaci  ^k^vroi^  said 
Procopius';  ^'In  those  things  where  you  have  sinned,  to 
profit,  and  to  increase,  and  improve  to  their  contraries^  that 
is  the  more  comely  way  to  pardon.'^ 

41.  VIII.  Either  a  habit  of  virtue  is  a  necessary  disposi- 
tion to  the  pardon  of  a  habit  of  vice,  or  else  the  doctrine  of 
Biortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  of  all  the  lusts»  of  all 
the  members  of  the  old  man,  is  nothing  but  a  counsel,  and  a 
caution  of  prudence,  but  it  contains  no  essential  and  indis- 
pensable duty.  For  mortification  is  a  long  contention,  and 
a  course  of  difficulty;  it  is  to  be  done  by  many  arts,  and 
much  caution,  and  a  long  patience,  and  a  diligent  observa- 
tion,, by  watchfulness  and  labour,  the  work  of  every  day,  and 
the  employment  of  all  the  prudence,  and  all  the  advices  of 
good  men,  and  the  whole  grace  of  God.  It  is  like  the  cur- 
ing of  a  hectic  fever,  which  one  potion  will  not  do.  Origen 
does  excellently  describe  it :  'O  Xoyoc,  ore  Wi  irXubv  cir^tipo* 
vociyOtic  KOI  rpa^ic  rp  ficXiry  kgi  Pifia&btOtig  toIq  Soffnem  vfOQ 
TO  icaXouy  ii  cyyvc  7^  fov  j3c^3aMi6^vac  yEycvq^voc,  mvoKfowi 
ToJ^c  cpedurfiovc  «c«i  virocXiici  tqv  mOv^v.  "  When  a  word 
is  strengthened  and  nourished  by  care  and  assiduity,  and  con- 

•  Rom.  vi.  19.  <  Ranich  it.  ^8. 

■  In  Act.  4.  horn.  10.  >  VMdalio.  11. 
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firmed  by  opinions  and  wise  sentences^  or  near  to  conflrmar 
tioA,  it  masters  all  oppositions,  and  breaks  in  pieces  the  con- 
cupiscence/' This  is  the  manner  of  mortification,  there  mnst 
be  resolutions  and  discourses,  assiduity  and  diligence,  aux*- 
iiiaries  firom  reason,  and  wise  sentences,  and  advices  of  the 
iprudent ;  and  all  these  must  operate  trpoc  rnv  /3ej|3al«Mnv, 
'  unto  a  confirmation,'  or  near  it,  and  by  these  the  concupi- 
scence can  be  mastered.    But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time. 

MftN^y  wflAtua  $f»xfi  ^v'*'  Xt^* 

said  Menander^.  To  dissolve  a  long  custom  in  a  short  time, 
is  a  work  indeed,  but  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  done 
by  any  man.    A  man  did  not  suddenly  come  to  the  state  of 
evil,  firom  whence  he  is  to  arise  *.  *  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpis* 
simus.'    But  as  a  man  coining  into  a  pestilential  air,  does 
not  suck  in  death  at  every  motion  of  his  lungs,  but  by  little 
and  little  the  spirits  are  poisoned,  and  at  last  enter  into  their 
portion  of  death;  so  it  is  in  a  vicious  custom.  Tlpo^iyXov  (Jc 
iUH  ra  irovi)pa  rwv  tOiifv  apyj^rai  fiiv  arro  fUK^v  *  a^tkov^z;- 
va  §€  icr^v  iivXm>  Xo/Lc/3av€e*«     The  evil  is  not  felt  instantly/ 
it  begins  from  little  things,  and  is  the  production  of  time 
and  frequent  actions.     And  therefore  much  less  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  we  can  overcome  our  filthy  habits,  and  mas- 
ter our  fortified  corruptions  by  a  sudden  dash  of  piety  and 
the  *  ex  tempore'  gleams  of  repentance.     Concerning  this, 
St.  Basil**  discourses  excellently.    *'Sicut  enim  morbi  cor- 
poris mveterati,"  &-c.    "  For  as  the  old  diseases  of  the  body 
are  not  healed  without  a  long  and  painful  attendance ;  so 
must  old  sins  be  cured  by  a  long  patience,  a  daily  prayer, 
and  the  sharpest  contention  of  the  spirit.    That  which  is 
died  with  many  dippings,  is  in  grain,  and  can  very  hardly  be 
washed  out :    '  Sic  anima^  sanie  peccatorum  suppurata  et  in 
habitu  constituta  malitiee,  vix  ac  multo  negotio  elui  potest.' 
'  So  is  the  soul  when  it  is  corrupted  with  the  poison  of  sin, 
and  hath  contracted  a  malicious  habit,  it  can  scarce,  but  not 
without  much  labour,  be  made  clean.' " 

42.  Now  since  we  say  our  nature  is  inclined  to  sin,  and 
we  feel  it  to  be  so  in  many  instances,  and  yet  that  it  needs 
time  and  progression  to  get  a  habit  of  that  whither  we  too 

'  Cleric,  p.  270.        *  S.  Basil,  homil.  9. 

*■  Stob.  ^  loregal.  fusius  diitpat.  q.  6.  et  56* 
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naturally  tend ;  we  hare  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  need 
timei  and  fierce  contentions,  and  the  long-sufiering  of  yio* 
lencesy  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force,  by  a  state  of 
contradiction  and  hostility  against  the  tempting  enemy.  It 
M  much  harder  to  get  a  habit  against  our  nature,  and  a  pre- 
possessing habit,  than  to  confirm  nature,  and  to  actuate  our 
inclinations. 

43.  And  this  does  not  only  relate  to  habits  in  their  na- 
tural capacity,  but  in  their  moral,  and  consequently  their 
relative  capacity,  as  appertaining  to  God,  in  the  matter  of 
his  valuation  of  them.  Because  in  habits  as  it  is  in  acts,  al- 
though metaphysically  we  can  distinguish  the  action  from 
the  irregularity,  yet  because  they  are  subjected  in  the  same 
person,  and  the  irregularity  is  inherent  in  the  action,  in  the 
whole  composition  the  action  is  sinful ;  so  it  is  in  habits. 
For  the  sin  adheres  to  the  natural  facility,  and  follows  it  in 
all  its  capacities.  And  as  the  natural  facility  of  doing  vi- 
ciously, is  cured  by  time,  and  a  successive  continued  diligence ; 
so  is  the  sinfulness,  because  that  facility  is  vicious  and  sin- 
ful. And  as  heat  is  distinguished  from  fire,  but  you  cannot 
lessen  the  heat,  but  by  decreasing  the  natural  being  of  fire ; 
so  does  the  sin  of  a  vicious  habit  pass  away  as  the  habit  na- 
turally lessens ;  that  is,  the  moral  capacity  changes  as  does 
the  natural,  this  being  the  subject  of  that,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  this  habit,  if  it  had  not  in  it  this  sinfulness* 

44.  Now  if  the  parts  of  this  argument  be  put  together, 
their  intention  is  this.  A  habit  of  sin  is  not  gotten  but  by 
time  and  progression ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  lost  so  soon  as 
it  was  gotten ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  its  natural  being 
ia  overcome  by  its  contrary.  But  the  sinfulness  of  it  does 
pass  away  with  the  natural  being;  and  no  otherwise;  there- 
fore the  sinfulness  of  it  cannot  be  removed  suddenly.  And 
therefore  if  mortification  be  a  duty,  and  we  be  commanded 
to  do  it,  we  are  commanded  to  do  along  work  and  a  difficult, 
a  thing  that  is  more  than  the  moral  retractation  of  it  by  a 
single  act  of  sorrow  or  contrition,  a  duty  that  contains  in  it 
80  much  work  as  is  proportioned  to  the  necessity,  even  to 
the  breaking  the  habit  of  sin,  and  setting  up  the  habit  of  vir- 
tue over  it.  Now  then,  all  the  question  will  be,  whether  mor- 
tification be  a  precept,  or  a  counsel.  Concerning  which,  I 
only  appeal  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  NExpa^aorc  pvv  ra  /lAn 
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trf  h\  trie  y5c»  "  Mortify  therefore  youf  earthly  members* ;" 
and, ''  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body*  ye  shall  live  *^."  Mortification  is  the  condition  of  life, 
it  is  expressly  commanded  by  the  Apostle  that  we  make '  the 
deeds  of  the  body  to  be  dead ;'  that  is,  the  evil  habits  and 
concupiscence  of  the  body;  for  that  which  St«  Paul  here 
calls  irpa^ccc  or  'deeds/  in  the  same  precept  written  to  the 
Oalatians%  he  calls  waOftfAara  Koi  hriBv/itac,  "  lusts  and  con- 
cupiscences."— And  of  what  great  necessity  and  .effect  thia 
niortification  and  crucifying  of  our  simple  customs  is,  we 
may  understand  best  by  those  other  words  of  the  same  Apo« 
stle ;  *'  He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from  sins '  $"  not  till  then, 
not  till  his  habit  was  dead ;  not  as  soon  as  he  morally  re* 
tracts  it  by  an  act  of  displeasure  and  contrition,  but  when 
the  sin  is  dead,  when  the  habit  is  crucified,  when  the  concu- 
piscence does  not  reign,  but  is  overcome  in  all  its  former  pre- 
valences, then  he  is  pardoned,  and  not  before* 

45.  IX.  Unless  it  be  necessary  to  oppose  a  habit  against 
a  habit,  a  state  of  virtue  against  a  state  of  vice ;  that  is,  if  a 
vicious  habit  may  be  pardoned  upon  one  act  of  contrition, 
then  it  may  so  happen  that  a  man  shall  not  be  obliged  to  do 
good,  but  only  to  abstain  from  evil,  to  cease  from  sin,  but 
not  to  proceed  and  grow  in  grace :  which  is  against  the  per- 
petual design  and  analogy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  nature  of 
evangelical  righteousness,  which  differs  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Law,  as  doing  good  from  not  doing  evil.  The  Law 
forbade  murder,  but  the  Gospel  superadds  charity.  The  Law 
forbade  uncleanness,  but  the  Gospel  superadds  purity  and 
mortification.  The  law  forbade  us  to  do  wrong,  but  the  Gos- 
pel commands  us  to  do  offices  of  kindness.     Injustice  was 
prohibited  by  the  Law,  but  revenge  also  of  real  injuries  is 
forbidden  by  the  Gospel,  and  we  are  commanded  to  do  good 
to  them  that  injure  us ;  and  therefore  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  do  frequently  join  these  *,  ^  to  be  dead  unto  sin, 
and  .to  live  unto  righteousness.'    This  is  that  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  '  righteousness  of  the  Law  ^'  and  is  called  '  the 
righteousness  of  Ged :'  and  a  mistake  in  this  affair  was  the 

c  Colos.  iii.  5.  '  Rom.  viii.  13. 

•  Gml.  ▼.  J4.  '  Rom.  vi.  7. 

f  Rom.  Ti.  18.    Epbes.  iv.  SS.    Col.  i.  13.  iii.  5. 10. 12.   Tituf,  li.  12—14. 
Heb.  X.  ««.  «4.  t  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.  iii.  II.  2  Pet.  i.  4—8. 

k  Rom.  iii.  21.  ix.  30, 31.  Gal.  u.  16.  iii.  8.  Phil.  iii.  6, 7. 
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ruin  of  the  Jews.  For  *  being  ignorant  of  the  righleaumeiA 
of  God,  they  thought  to  be  justified  by  their  own  righteonsoesa 
which  is  of  the  Law :'  that  is,  they  thought  it  enough  to  leave 
off  to  8in»  without  doing  the  contrary  good,  and  so  hoped  for 
the  promises.  This  was  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
pharisees,  to  be  no  adulterers,  no  defrauders  of  the  rights  of 
the  temple,  no  publicans  or  exactors  of  tribute.  But  our 
blessed  Saviour  assured  us  that  there  is  no  hope  of  heaven 
for  us,  **  unless  our  righteousness  exceed  this  of  theirs/' 

46.  Now  then,  to  apply  this  to  the  present  argument. 
Suppose  a  vicious  person  who  hath  lived  an  impious  life, 
placed  upon  his  death-bed,  exhorted  to  repentance,  made 
sensible  of  his  danger,  invited  by  the  sermons  of  his  priest 
to  dress  his  soul  with  duty  and  sorrow ;  if  he  obeys,  and  is 
sorry  for  his  sin ;  3upposing  that  this  sorrow  does  really  be- 
gin that  part  of  his  duty  which  consists  in  not  sinning,  nay, 
suppose  he  will  never  sin  agaia  (which  is  the  righteousness 
of  the  Law),  yet  how  can  he  in  that  case  do  that  good  which 
is  required  by  the  Gospel  i  **  Seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  Uie  righteousness  thereof/'  The  Gospel  hath  a  peculiar 
righteousness  of  its  own,  proper  to  itself,  without  which  there 
is  no  entrance  into  heaven.  But '  the  righteousness  of  the 
Law'  is  called  '  our  own  righteousness ;'  that  is,  such  a  right- 
eousness which  men  by  nature  know ;  for  we  all,  by  the  innate 
law  of  nature,  know,  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  doing  in* 
jury  to  man,  from  impiety  to  God :  but  we  only  know  by  re- 
velation the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  which  consists  in 
holiness  and  purity,  chastity  and  patience,  humility  and 
self-denial.  He  that  rests  in  the  first,  and  thinks  he  may  be 
saved  by  it  (as  St.  Paul's  expression  is),  *  he  establisheth  his 
own  righteousness,'  that  is, '  the  righteousness  of  the  Law ;' 
and  this  he  does,  whosoever  thinks  that  his  evil  habits  are 
pardoned  without  doing  that  good,  and  acquiring  those 
graces,  which  constitute  the  righteousness  of  the  Gospel,  that 
is,  faith  and  holiness,  which  are  the  significations,  and  the 
vital  parts  of  the  new  creature. 

47.  X.  But  because  this  doctrine  is  highly  necessary, 
and  the  very  soul  of  Christianity,  I  consider  further,  that  with- 
out the  superinducing  a  contrary  state  of  good  to  the  former 
state  of  evil,  we  cannot  return,  or  go  ofi*from  that  evil  condi- 
tion that  God  hates,  I  mean  the  middle  state,  or  the  state  of 
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Inkewannness,  For  though  all  the  old  philosophy  consented 
that  virtue  and  vice  had  no  medium  between  them»  but  what- 
soever was  not  evil,  was  good,  and  he  that  did  not  do  evil 
was  a  good  man,  said  the  old  Jews,  yet  this  they  therefore  did 
irreprovably  teach,  because  they  knew  not  this  secret  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  For  in  the  evangelical  justice,  be- 
tween the  natural,  or  legal  good  or  evil,  there  is  a  medium  or 
a  third,  which  of  itself,  and  by  the  accounts  of  the  law  was 
not  evil,  but  in  the  accounts  of  the  evangelical  righteousness 
is  a  very  great  one ;  that  is,  lukewarmness,  or  a  cold,  tame, 
indifferent,  inactive  religion.  Not  that  lukewarmness  is  by 
name  forbidden  by  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  it 
is  against  the  analogy  and  design  of  it.  A  lukewarm  person 
does  not  do  evil,  but  he  is  hated  by  God,  because  he  does 
not  vigorously  proceed  in  godliness.  No  law  condemns  him, 
but  the  Gospel  approves  him  not,  because  he  does  not  from 
the  heart  obey  this  form  of  doctrine,  which  commands  a 
course,  a  habit,  a  state  and  life  of  holiness.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  abstain  from  evil,  we  shall  not  be  crowned  unless  we 
be  *  partakers  of  a  divine  nature.'  For  to  this  St.  Peter*  en- 
joins us  carefully.  Now  then  we  '  partake  of  a  divine  nature,* 
when  ^  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us/  and  rules  all  our  faculties, 
when  we  are  united  unto  God,  when  we  imitate  the  Lord  Je« 
sus,  when  we  are  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 
Now  whether  this  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  contrition,  needs 
no  further  inquiry,  but  to  observe  the  nature  of  evangelical 
riechteousness,  the  hatred  God  bears  to  lukewarmness,  the 
perfection  he  reqaires  of  a  Christian,  the  design  and  great 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  glories  of  that  inheritance 
whither  we  are  designed,  and  of  the  obtaining  of  which,  obe- 
dience to  God  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  is  made  the  only, 
indispensable,  necessary  condition. 

48.  For  let  it  be  considered.  Suppose  a  man  that  is  right- 
eous according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, all  of  which  (two  excepted)  were  negative ;  this  man 
hath  lived  innocently  and  harmlessly  all  his  days,  but  yet  use- 
lessly, unprofitably,  in  rest  and  inactive  circumstances ;  is 
not  this  person  an  unprofitable  servant?  the  servant  in  the 
parable  was  just  such :  he  spent  not  his  master's  talent  with 
*  riotous  living,  like  the  prodigal,  but  laid  it  up  in  a  napkin,  he 

*  t  Pet.  i.  4w 
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did  neither  good  nor  harm ;  but  because  he  did  no  good,  he 
received  none,  but  was  thrown  into  outer  darkness* 

'  ^(|M  farlam  fe«i»  o«e  fogi'  si  mibi  die«t 

Serrot, '  babM  prctiaiD»  I  oris  boo  nreri*/  ajo. 

'  Noo  homincm  occidi ;' —  '  ooo  pticei  in  cinoe  corToi  K* 

An  innocent  servant  amongst  the  Romans  might  escape  the 
*  furca/  or  the  mill,  or  the  wheel :  but  unless  he  was  useful, 
he  was  not  made  much  of.  So  it  is  in  Christianity.  For 
that  which  according  to  Moses  was  called  '  righteousness/ 
according  to.  Christ  is  "  poverty  and  nakedness,  misery  and 
blindness,*'  as  appears  in  the  reproof  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
sent  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  Laodicea*.  He  thought 
himself  rich  when  he  was  nothing ;  that  is,  he  was  harmless, 
but  not  profitable,  innocent  according  to  the  measures  of  the 
law,  but  not  rich  in  good  works.  So  the  pharisees  also 
thought  themselves  just  by  the  justice  of  the  law,  that  is,  by 
tlieir  abstinence  from  condemned  evils,  and  therefore  they 
refused  to  buy  of  Christ  the  Lord,  gold  purified  in  the  fire, 
whereby  they  might  become  rich ;  that  is,  they  would  not 
accept  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  justice  evangelical, 
and  therefore  they  were  rejected.  And  thus  to  this  very  day 
do  we.  Even  many  that  have  the  fairest  reputation  for  good 
persons  and  honest  men,  reckon  their  hopes  upon  their  inno- 
cence, and  legal  freedoms,  and  outward  compliances :  that 
they  are  no  liars  nor  swearers,  no  drunkards  nor  gluttons,  no 
extortioners  or  injurious,  no  thieves  nor  murderers ;  but  in 
the  meantime  they  are  unprofitable  servants,  not '  instructed, 
not  thoroughly  prepared  to  every  good  work ;'  not '  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,'  but  'blind,  and  poor,  and 
naked ;'  just,  but  as  the  pharisees ;  innocent,  but  as  heathens ; 
in  the  meantime  they  are  only  in  that  state,  to  which  Christ 
never  made  the  promises  of  eternal  life  and  joys  hereafter. 

49.  Now  if  this  be  true  in  one  period,  it  is  true  in  all  the 
periods  of  our  life.  If  he  that  hath  always  lived  thus  inno- 
cently and  no  more,  that  is,  a  heathen  and  a  pharisee,  could 
not  by  their  innocence  and  proper  righteousness  obtain  hea- 
ven, much  less  shall  he  who  lived  viciously  and  contracted 
filthy  habits,  be  accepted  by  all  that  amends  he  can  make  by 
such  single  acts  of  contrition,  by  which  nothing  can  be  effect- 
ed but  that  he  hates  sin  and  leaves  it.  For  if  the  most  innocent 

k  H(*rat  Ep.  1.  16.  46.  *  Rev.  iii.  15. 
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hy  tike  legal' righteousness  is  still  bi2t'unprofitsible,.mucI> 
more  is  he  such  who  hath  prevaricated  that  and  lived  vilely^ 
And  now  in  his  amendment  begins  to  enter  that  state,  whicl^ 
if  it  goes  no  further,  is  still  unprofitable.  They  were  severe 
words  which  our  blessed  Saviour  said^  *' When  ye  have  done 
all  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofita- 
ble servants ;"  that,  is,  when  ye  have  done  all  things  which 
are  commanded  (in  the  Law),  he  says  not ''  kll  things  which  I 
shall  command  you  ;"  for  then  we  are  not  unprofitable  servants 
m  the  evangelical  sense.  For  he  that  obeys  this  form  of  dbc- 
trine  is  a  good  servant.  He  is  "  the  friend  of  God." — "  If  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you,  ye  are  my  ftiends ;"  and  that 
is  more  than  profitable  servants :  for  "  I  will  not  call  you  ser-^ 
vants,  but  friends,'^  saith  our  blessed  Lord';  and  for  you,  'a 
thrown  of  righteouspess  is  laid  up  against  the  day  of  recom-^ 
penses.'  These  therefore  cannot  be  called  unprofitable  ser- 
vants, but  friends,  sons,  and  heirs ;  for  he  "  that  is  an  unpro- 
fitable servant,  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness."  To  live 
therefore  in  innocence  only,  and  according  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  is  to  be  a  servant,  but  yet  unprpfita})le ;  and 
that  in  effect  is  to  be  no  heir  of  the  promises ;  for  to  these^ 
piety,  or  evangelical  righteousness,  is  the  only  title.  "  Ood^ 
iiness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  this 
life,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  For  upon  this  account^ 
the  '  works  of  the  law  cannot  justify  us :'  for  the  works  of 
the  law  at  the  best  were  but  innocence  and  ceremonicJ  per« 
formances :  but  ^e  are  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Gospel^ 
that  is,  faith  and  obedience.  For  these  are  the  righteousness 
of  God,  they  are  his  works,  revealed  by  his  Spirit,  effected 
by  his  grace,  promoted  by  his  gifts,  encouraged  by  apeciiil 
promises,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  accepted  through 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  great  purposes  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality. 

60^  Since  therefore  a  constant  innocence  ciould  not  justify 
us,  unless  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  unless 
we  superadd  holiness  and  purity  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  i 
much  less  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  who  hath  transgressed 
the  righteousness  of  the  iaw,  and  broken  the  negative  pre* 
cepts,  and  the  natural  human  rectitude,  and  hath  superin** 
duced  vices  contrary  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  can  ever 

"  ^Juhii;  XT.  14, 15» 
VOL.  VIII,  2  H 
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hope  to  be  jostifled  by  these  Kttk  meeta  of  bU  niu  end  bb 
beginnings  to  leave  it  upon  bis  death*bed,  end  bb  tonow 
for  it,  than  when  be  cannot  obtain  the  nghteonanesa  of  QodL 
or  tile  holiness  of  the  Gospel.  It  waa  good  coonael  that  was 
given  by  a  wise  heathen. 

Dimidtiia  fceU,  q«i  ooBf it.  hth^ }  mpm^  mUt ) 
laoipa  s  qml  mt^  wiwmiA  fraftfst  hoamw 
B— tiw  •«fpMUt  dam  dBAaat  •mm ;  al  iQ« 
Lftbitv,  at  Ubetor  io  omim  Tolobilu  KTom*. 

'  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  begin  :  the  clown  that  stands  by  a 
river-sule  expecting  till  all  the  water  be  ma  away,  may  stay 
long  enough  before  he  gets  to  the  other  side.' — He  that  wiB 
not  begin  to  live  well  till  he  hath  answered  all  objections^ 
and  hath  no  lusts  to  senre,  and  no  more  appetites  to  please, — 
shall  never  arrive  at  happiness  in  the,  other  world.  Be  wise» 
nd  begin  beUmes. 


SECTION  V. 

Cctwdtraiion  of  the  Objections  against  the  former  Doctrine* 

51.  I.  But  why  may  not  all  this  be  done  inan  instant  by  the 
gface  of  Ood  f  Cannot  he  infase  into  us  the  habits  of  all  the 
graces  evangelical  i  Faith  oannot  be  obtained  by  natnnl 
means,  and  if  it  be  procured  by  snpenatnial,  the  Spirit  of 
Go4  is  not  retarded  by  the  measures  of  sn  enemy,  and  the 
dttU  methods  of  natural  opposition.  **  Nescit  tarda  moliroina 
Bpiritos  Sanoti  gratia."  Without  the  divine  grace  we  can* 
hot  wofk  any  thing  of  the  righteousnesa  of  God ;  but  if  be 
gives  us  his  grace,  does  not  he  make  us  chaste  and  patieaU 
humble  and  devout,  and  all  in  an  instant  2  For  thus  the  main 
question  seems  to  be  confessed  and  granted,  that  a  habit  is 
not  remitted  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  contrary.:  but 
when  you  consider  what  you  handle,  it  is  a  dottd  and  nothing 
else ;  for  this  admission  of  the  necessity  of  a  habit»  enjoins 
no  more  labour  nor  cme,  it  requires  no  more  time,  it  intio- 
dnees  no  active  team,  and  infem  no  particular  caution,  and 
implies  die  doing  of  no  moie  than  to  the,  remisaion  of  a 
single  act  of  one  sin. 

62.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  graee  of  God  ia  a  sapenu^ 

•  Hdt.  Bp.  {.  S.  4<K 
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tttial  pfhiciple^  and  givmB  new  afrtnewaiid  inclinations,  powers 
midponibttifieB,  it  invites  and  teaches,  it  supplies  nswith  ar* 
gumentSy  and  answers  objectioQs,  it  brings  na  into  artiftciat 
necessities,  and  inclines  as  sweetly:  and  this  is  the  '  semea 
Dei*'  spoiLen  of  by  St.  John,  *  the  seed  of  Ood/  thrown  inta 
the  furrows  of  car  hearts,  springing  np  (nnless  we  choke  it) 
to  life  eternal.  By  these  assistances  we  being  helped  can  do 
our  dttty,  and  we  can  expd  the  habits  of  vice,  and  get  the 
habits  of  virtue :  but  as  we  cannot  do  God's  work  witfiont 
God's  grace ;  so  God's  grace  does  not  do  our  work  without 
us..  For  grace  being  but  the  beginnings  of  a  new  nature  in 
«8,  gives  nothing  but  powers  and  mclinations.  ''  The  Spirit 
helpeth  our  inflnnities  ' ;"  so  St.  Paul  explicates  tJiis  mys» 
tery.  And  therefore  when  he  had  said,  *'  By  the  grace  of 
Ood  I  am  what  I  am;"  that  is,  all  is  owing  to  his  grace  :  he 
also  adds,  **  1  have  laboured  more  than  they  all,  yet  not  i  ;'* 
that  is,  not  I  alone ;  ''  sed  gratia  Dei  mecum ;"  ''the  grace  of 
God  that  is  with  me.^-^^For  the  grace  of  God  '  stands  at  the 
door  and  knocks ;  but  we  must  attend  to  his  voice,  and  open 
the  door,  and  then  he  will  enter  and  sup  with  us,  and  we 
shall  be  with  him.'  The  grace  of  God  is  like  a  gratf  put 
into  a  stock  of  another  nature ;  it  makes  use  of  the  faculties 
and  juice  of  the  stodi  and  natural  roots,  but  converts  all  into 
its  own  natare.    But, 

63.  IT.  We  may  as  well  say  there  can  be  a  habit  bom 
widi  us,  as  infused  into  us.  For  as  a  natural  habit  supposes 
a  frequency  of  action  by  him  who  hath  natural  abilities ;  so 
does  an  infiised  habit  (if  there  were  any  such) ;  it  is  a  result 
and  consequent  of  a  frequent  doing  the  works  of  tkt  Spirit. 
So  that  to  say,  that  Qod,  in  an  instant,  infcises  into  us  a  habit 
[of  charity,  8cc.]  is  to  say  that  he  hath  in  an  instant  infused  in« 
to  us  to  have  done  the  acts  of  that  grace  frequently.  For  it  is 
certain  by  experience,  that  the  frequent  doing  the  actions  of 
any  grace,  increases  the  grace,  and  yet  the  grace  or  aids  of 
God's  Spirit  are  as  necessary  for  the  growth,  as  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  grace.  We  cannot  either  will  or  do  without  his 
kelp;  he  worketh  both  in  us,  that  is,  we  by  his  help  alone 
are  enabled  to  do  things  above  oitr  nature.  But  then  we  arer 
tjie  persons  enabled  ;  and  therefore  we  do  these  works  asw^ 
do  others,  not  by  the  same  powers,  but  ia  the  same  manner. 

P  Rom.  Tiii.  t6. 
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54.  When  God  raises  a  cripple  firom  hia  couch,  and  giTe9^ 
him  strength  to  move,  though  the  aid  be  supernatural,  yet 
the  motion  is  after  the  manner  of  nature.  And  it  is  evident 
in  the  matter  of  faith,  which  though  it  be  the  gift  of  God, 
yet  it  is  seated  in  the  understanding,  which  operates  by  way 
of  discourse,  and  not  by  intuition :  the  believer  understands 
as  a  man,  not  as  an  angel ;  and  when  Christ  by  miracle  restor- 
ed a  blind  eye,  still  that  eye  did  see  by  reception,  or  else  by 
emission  of  species,  just  so  as  eyes  that  did  see  naturally.  So 
it  is  in  habits.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  perfect 
habit  is  infused  in  an  instant:  for  if  a  habit  were  infused,  it 
must  be  infused  as  a  habit  is  acquired ;  for  else  it  is  not  a 
habit^.  As  if  a  motion  should  be  infused,  it  must  still  be  suc- 
cessive as  well  as  if  it  were  natural. 

'     55.  But  this  device  of  infused  habits,  is  a  fancy  without 
ground,  and  without  sense,  without  authority,  or  any  just 
grounds  or  confidence,  and  it  hath  in  it  very  bad  effects.  For 
it  destroys  all  necessity  of  our  care  and  labour  in  the  ways  of 
godliness,  all  cautions  of  a  holy  life;  it  is  apt  to  minister  pre- 
tences and  excuses  for  a  perpetually  wicked  life  till  the  last  of 
our  days,  making  men  16  trust  to  a  late  repentance  ;  it  puts 
men  upon  vain  confidences,  and  makes  them  rely  for  salva- 
tion upon  dreams  and  empty  notions ;  it  destroys  all  the  duty 
of  man,  and  cuts  off  all  intercourse  of  obedience  and  reward. 
But  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  Scripture, 
nor  in  antiquity,  nor  in  right  reason  :   but  it  is  infinitely  de^ 
structive  of  all  that  wise  conduct  of  souls,  by  which  God  would 
glorify  himself  by  the  means  of  a  free  obedience ;  and  it  is  in- 
finitely confuted  by  all  those  scriptures,  which  require  our  co- 
operation with  the  assistances  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  For  all  the 
helps  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  ministers  to  us,  are  far  from  doing 
our  work  for  us^  that  it  only  enables  us  to  do  it  for  ourselves, 
and  makes  it  reasonable  that  God  should  therefore  exact  it 
of  us,  because  we  have  no  excuse,  and  cannot  plead  disabi- 
lity.   To  which  purpose  that  discourse  of  St«  Paul  is  highly 
convincing  and  demonstrative ;  '*  Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  V  vnipric 
fu&Mo(ac/  according  to  our  desire  :*  so  it  is  better  read ;  that  is» 

4  Habitos  iofasi  iBfandontiir  per  modun  •oqnisitonuB.  Regal.  SchoUst. 
r  Phil.  u.  If,  IS. 
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fear  not  at  all,  but  Kari^&Z^tr^fi '  thoroughly  do  your  duty*;' 
for  according  as  you  desire  and  pray,  God  wrll  be  present  td 
you  with  his  grace,  to  bear  you  through  all  your  labours  and 
temptations.  And  therefore  our  conversion,  and '  the  work* 
ing  our  salvation,'  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  God,  sometimes 
to  men  * ;  to  God  as  the  prime  and  indeficient  cause,  to  man 
o>C  fnfvlpy^  as  to  the  '  fellow^worker  with  God ;'  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  St.  Paul.  The  Scripture  mentions  no  other  effect 
of  God's  grace,  but  such  as  I  have  now  described. '  But  that 
grace  should  do  all  our  work  alone,  and  in  an  instant,  that 
which  costs  the  saints  so  much  labour,  and  fierce  conten* 
tions,  so  much  sorrow  and  trouble,  so  many  prayers  and 
tears,  so  much  watchfulness  and  caution,  so  much  fear  and 
trembling,  so  much  patience  and  long-suffering,  so  much  to- 
leration and  contradiction,  and  all  this  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  greatest  helps  of  grace, 
and  the  iuhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  that  all  this 
labour  and  danger  should  be  spared  to  a  vile  person,  who 
hath  grieved  and  extinguished  Clod's  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  way 
contrived  for  him  that  he  should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  the  glories  of  the  next,  is  such  a  device,  as,  if  it 
had  any  ground  or  colourable  pretence  for  it,  would,  with^ 
out  the  miracles  of  another  grace,  destroy  all  piety  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  in  earnest,  it  seems  to  me  a  strange 
thing,  that  the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  so 
loose  and  remiss  in  this  article,  when  they  are  so  fierce  in 
another  that  takes  from  such  persons  all  manner  of  excuse; 
It  is,  I  say,  very  strange,  that  it  should  be  so  possible,  and 
yet  withal  so  unnecessary,  to  keep  the  commandments. 

66.  Obj.  2.  But  if  a  single  act  of  contrition  cannot  pro- 
cure pardon  of  sins  that  are  habitual,  then  a  wicked  man,  that 
returns  not  till  it  be  too  late  to  root  out  vicious  habits,  must 
despair  of  salvation.  I  answer,  that  such  a  man  should  do 
Well  to  ask  his  physician,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
^stape  that  sickness  i  If  his  physician  say  it  is,  then  the 
pian  need  not  despair ;  for  if  he  return  to  life  and  health,  it 
will  not  be  too  late  for  him  by  the  grace  of  God  to  recot^er 
in  bis  soul.  But  if  his  physician  say  he  cannot  recover; 
first  let  the  physician  be  reproved  for  making  his  patient  to 

*      ■  Magis  operamini.  Sjnis.  Aogeseite  inopere.  Arabs. 
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despatir.  I  am  sure  be  hath  leM  reason  to  say  he  canmoi  lit ^; 
than  there  is  to  aay,  such  a  person  bath  no  prmnise  that  be 
shall  be  saved  withoat  performing  the  condition.    Bnl  the 
physician,  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  will  say,  so  for  as  he  under* 
Stands  by  the  rales  of  bis  art,  this  man  cannot  recover ;  bnt 
some  secret  causes  of  things  there  are,  or  may  be,  by  which 
the  event  may  be  better  than  the  most  reasonable  predictions 
of  .his  art.    The  same  answer  I  desire  may  be  taken  in  the 
question  of  his  soul.    Concerning  which  the  curate  is  to 
preach  the  rules  uid  measures  of  Grod,  but  not  to  give  a  re- 
solution concemiD^  the  secret  and  final  sentence.    2.  The 
ease  of  the  five  foolish  virgins,  if  we  may  construe  it  as  it  is 
expressed^  gives  a  sad  account  to  such  persons :  and  unless 
that  part  of  the  parable  be  insignificant,  which  expresses 
their  sorrow,  their  diligence;  their  desire,  their  b^ging  of 
oil,  their  going  out  to  buy  oil  before  the  Bridegroom  came, 
but  after  it  was  noised  that  he  was  coming,  and  the  insufi« 
ciency  of  all  this,  we  may  too  certainly  c<mclude,  that  mnch 
more  than  a  singte  act  of  contrition,  and  a  moral  revocation, 
that  is^  a  sorrow  and  a  nolition  of  the  past  sins,  may  be  done 
upon  our  deaih-bed  without  effect,  without  a  being  accepted 
to  pardon  and  salvation*    3.  When  things  are  come  to  that 
sad  state,  let  the  man  hope  as  much  as  he  can ;  (3od  foifaid 
that  I  should  be  author  to  him  to  despair.  .  The  purpose  of 
this  discourse  is,  that  men  in  health  shoold  not  put  thin^i  to 
that  desperate  condition,  or  make  their  hopes  so  little  and 
afflicted,  that  it  may  be  disputed  whether  they  be  alive  or 
no.    4.  But  this  objection  is  nothing  but  a  temptation  and 
a  snare ;  a  device  to  make  me  confess  that  the  former  argu- 
ments (for  fear  men  should  despair)  ought  to  be  answered, 
and  are  not  perfectly  convincing.    I  intended  them  only  for 
institution  and  instruction,  not  to  oonfuts  any  peison  or  any 
tiling,  but  to  condemn  sin,  and  to  rescue  men  from  danger. 
Bnt  tmly,  I  do  think  they  an  rightly  concluding  (as  moral 
propositiona  are  copaUe);  ami  if  the  ciMise^ient  of  thtm  be^ 
that  dying  persons  after  a  vicious  life  cannot  hope,  ordinarily, 
for  pardon,  I  am  truly  sorrowfid  that  any  man  skooM  hii 
ii^to  that  sad  state  of  things ;  as  I  am  really  afflicted  and 
sorrowful  that  any  man  should  live  vilely,  or  perish  miser- 
ably ;  but  then  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  this  doctrine, 
that  it  makes  men  despair,  for  the  purpose  and  proper  coa- 
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mqueni  of  it  is,  that  men  are  warned  to  live  flo«  that  they 
may  be  secured  in  di«r  hopes,  that  is,  that  tiieh  'give  dali" 
gence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure/  that  they  may 
lake  no  desperate  colirses^  and  fall  into  no  desperate  eondi- 
tk>n.  And  certainly,  if  any  man  preach  the  neoesaity  oFa 
good  life,  and  of  actual  obedience,  he  may  as  well  be  charged. 
to  drive  men  to  despair;  for  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine 16  nothing  else,  but  that  it  is  necessary  we  shoidd  waUL 
before  Ood  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godiinass.  Bat  of 
itoM  I  shall  give  a  large  account  in  the  fifth  section. 

Obj.  3.  But  if  things  be  thus,  it  is  not  good  or  safe  to 
be  a  oriminsd  judge,  and  all  the  disdpline  of  war  Ivill  hs  un^^ 
lawful  and  highly  displeasing  to  Cbd.  For  if  aUy  one  be 
taken  in  an  act  of  a  great  sin,  and  as  it  happens  in  war,  be 
put  to  death  suddenly,  without  leisure  and  space  of  f^epent^- 
ance,  by  the  measures  of  this  doctrine,  the  man  shall  perish, 
and  consequently  the  power  by  which  he  fidls  is  uttcharitable. 

I  answer;  that  in  an  act  of  sin  the  case  is  otherwise  Ihan 
in  a  habit,  as  I  have  already  demonstrated  in  its  proper 
place :  it  muM  be  a  habit  that  most  extirpate  a  habit ;  but 
an  act  is  rescinded  by  a  leas  violence  and  abode  of  duty : 
and  it  is  possible  for  an  act  of  duty  to  be  so  heroical,  or  the 
repentance  of  an  hour  to  be  so  pungent  and  dolorous,  and 
Ihe  fruits  of  diat  repentance  putting  forth  by  the  sudden 
Watlnths  and  fervour  of  the  spirit,  be  so  goodly  and  fair,  as, 
throi^h  ihe  mefdmn  of  Ood  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  obtain  pab« 
don  of  that  single  sin>  if  that  be  all. 

II.  But  it  is  to  be  oonsidered,  Whether  the  man  be  other* 
wise  a  vicious  person,  or  was  he  a  good  hum,  bilt  by  «iis6Hv 
tune  and  carelessness  overtaken  in  4  imult  i  If  be  was  a  good 
man,  his  spirit  is  so  aooustomed  to  good,  that  he  is  soon 
brought  to  an  exoeUent  sovrow,  and  to  his  fontter  siaie^  es^ 
peoially  beuig-awaksned  by  the  sad  arrest  of  a  faaSty  dtfatti; 
amd  if  he  accepts  AU  death  willingly,  making  that  which  iii 
necessarily  enforoed  upon  himi  to  become  voluntary  by  his 
asoeptation  of  i^  diaiiging  th6  judgment  into  psraanoo^  I 
make  tio  question  but  he  shall  find  men^y.  But  if  the  t^mk 
tiius  taken  in  a  fltult  itaS  otherwise  a  viciott  p^ioti^  it  id 
another  consideration*  It  is  not  safe  for  hhu  to  go  to  war  y 
^ut  the  officers  may  as  charitably  and  justly  put  such  a  per-* 
son  to  death  for  a  fault,  as  send  him  upon  a  hard  servioe^ 
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The  doing  of  his  duty  may  as  well  ruin  him,  as  the  doing  of 
a  fault )  and  if  he  be  reprieved  a  week,  he  will  find  difficulty 
in  the  doing  what  he  should,  and  danger  enough  besides.     - 

III.  The  discipline  of  war,  if  it  be  only  administered 
where  it  is  necessary,  not  only  in  the  general  rule,  but  also  in 
.the  particular  instance,  cannot  be  reproved  upon  this  ac* 
count.  Because  by  the  laws  of  war,  sufficiently  published, 
every  man  is  sufficiently  warned  of  his  danger ;  which  if  he 
either  accept,  or  be  bound  to  accept,  he  perishes  by  his  own 
fault,  if  he  perishes  at  all.  For  as  by  the  hazard  of  his  em« 
ployment  he  is  sufficiently  called  upon  to  repent  worthily  of 
all  his  evil  life  past,  so  is  he  by  the  same  hazardous  employ^' 
ment,  and  the  known  laws  of  war,  cautioned  to  beware  of 
committing  any  great  sin :  and  if  his  own  danger  will  not  be* 
<some  his  security,  then  his  confidence  may  be  his  ruin,  and 
then  nothing  is  to  be  blamed  but  himself. 

IV.  But  yet  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  when  such 
cases  do  happen,  and  that  it  can  be  permitted  in  the  parti- 
cular without  the  dissolution  of  discipline,  such  persons 
should  be  pitied  in  order  to  their  eternal  interest.  But  when 
it  cannot,  the  minister  of  justice  is  the  minister  of  God,  and 
dispenses  his  power  by  the  rules  of  his  justice,  at  which  we 
cannot  quarrel,  though  he  cuts  ofi"  sinners  in  their  acts  of 
sin,  of  which  he  hath  given  them  sufficient  warning,  and 
bath  a  long  time  expected  their  amendment :  to  whom  that 
of  Seneca  may  be  applied ;  "  Unum  bonum  tibi  superest,  re« 
preesentabimus  mortem.".  Nothing  but  death  will  make  some 
men  cease  to  sin ;  and  therefore,  "  quo  uno  modo  possunt, 
desinant  mali  esse*"  God  puts  a  period  to  the  increase  of 
their  ruin  and  calamity,  by  making  that  wickedness  shorfeor, 
which,  if  it  could,  would  have  been  eternal.  When  men  are 
incorrigible,  they  may  be  cut  off  in  charity  as  well  as  justice ; 
and  therefore,  as  it  is  always  just,  so  it  is  sometimes  pity, 
though  a  sad  one,  to  take  a  sinner  away  With  his  sins  upon 
bid  head.  '£irccSav  ovx  ol6v  ^rc  oXXft^c  kol  rovn^  ye  o&v  r^ 
r(>u]r<|»  iarokvdhiic  ^^  ivravQa  Seorfiov  r^c  Kcucfoic  wopl^tovrai 
i^iryifv.  When  it  is  ionpetoible  to  have  it  otherwise*  this  is 
the.only  good  that  he  is  capable  of  ^  to  be  sent  speedily  to  a 
\e8ser  punishment  than  he  should  inherit,  if  he  should  live 

*  '  ^  Ing^nii^  talibut  vits  exilns  retnedinm  €»t:  optiioumqae  est  abire  ei,  qui  tAwB 
Q<|Miiam  rct^taroi  est..  Seooc.  (!«  Benef,  7*  10. 
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loDger.  But^vfaen  it  can  be  otherwise,  it  were  very  well  it 
*were  so  very  often.  And  therefore  the  customs  of  Spain  are 
in^this  highly  to  be  commended,  who  to  condemned  crimi- 
nals give  so  mach  respite  till  the  confessor  gives  them  a 
.'bene  discessit/  and  supposes  them  competently  prepared. 
But  if  the  lawgivers  were  truly  convinced  of  this  doctrine 
liere  taught,  it  is  to  be  hoped^  they  would  more  readily  prac- 
tise this  charity. 

67.  Obj.  4.  But  hath  not  God  promised  pardon  to  him 
that  is  contrite  ?  *'  A  contrite  and  broken  heart,  O  God,  thott 
wilt  not  (lespise  \*'  And,  "  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  sins 
unto  the  Lord:  and  so  thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my 
sin  V  And  the  prodigal  was  pardoned  immediately  upon 
his  confessiod,  and  return.  *'  Coeperat  dicere,  et  mox  ilium 
pater  complectitur,''  said  St.  Basil';  ''his  father  embraces 
him  when  he  began  to  speak.'' — And  St.  Chrysostom;  "In 
that  moment,"  says  he, "he  wipes  away  all  the  sins  of  his 
life.'' — And  St.  Austin  upon  that  of  David  before  quoted*; 
f'  My  confession  came  not  so  far  as  my  mouth,  and  God  heard 
the  voice  of  my  heart."  > 

68.  To  this  I  answer,  first  concerning  the  words  of  David : 
thea  concerning  the  examples.  I.  Concerning  contrition; 
that  it  is  a  good  beginning  of  repentance,  is  certain,  and  ia 
its  measure  acceptable  to  God,  and  effective  of  all  its  proper 
]^ttrp6ses..  But  contrition  can  have  but  the  reward  of  con- 
trition, but  not  of  other  graces,  which  are  not  parts  but  e& 
fects  of  it.  God  will  not  'despise  the  broken  and  contrite 
heart ;'  no,  for  he  will  receive  it  graciously,  and  bind  up  the 
Wounds  of  it,  and  lead  it  on  in  the  paths  of  righteousiiess^ 
and  by  the  Waters  of  comfort.  •  r 
,  69.  II.  But  a  man  is  not  of  a  contrite  heart  as  soon  as  he 
hath  exercised  one  act  of  contrition.  He  that  goes  to  brealc 
a  rock,  does  something  towards  it  by  every  blow,  but  every 
blow  does  not  break  it.  A  man's  heart  is  not  so  easily  broken; 
I  mean  broken  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  its  adherence  to  it^ 
Every  act  of  temperance  does  not  make  a  man  temperate ; 
and  so,  I  fear,  will  it  be  judged  concerning  contrition. 

60.  III.  But  suppose  the  heart  be  broken,  and  that  the 
man  is  contrite,  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  so.  God  in- 
deed  does  not  despise  this,  but  he  requires  more.     God  did 

>  Psal.  li.  IT,  1  Psal.  xxxii.  6.  ■  HumiU  de  PobdjU 
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ttot  despise  Ab«b's  reptatsoee*  but  it  did  not  do  sD  hn  woik 
ibr  him.  He  does  not  despise  patience,  nor  meeknesB,  nor 
jpesigDation*  nor  hope*  nor  confession,  nor  nny  thing  thai 
himself  commands.  But  be  that  commands  all»  will  not  be 
content  with  one  alone ;  ereiy  grace  shall  have  its  reward, 
but  it  shall  not  be  crowned  alone.  Faith  idone  shall  not 
justify,  and  repentance  alone,  taken  in  its  specifical,  dislino- 
tire  sense,  shall  not  suffice ;  but  faith,  and  repentance*  and 
charity,  and  patience,  and  the  whc^  circle  and  rosary  of 
graces  and  duties,  must  adorn  our  beads. 

'61.  IV.  Those  graces  and  dutbs  which  are  commanded 
US,  and  to  which  God  hath  jHromtsed  glorious  rewards,  mint 
not  be  single  or  transient  acts,  bat  continnal  and  permanent 
graces.  "  He  that  drinks  of  the  water  which  I  shall  gtra 
him,  shall  never  thirst  again  *.'^—-^  He  that  eats  of  this  brandy 
shall  lire  for  e▼er^'^^--^  He  that  belieres  in  me,  rivers  of  liv« 
ing  water  shall  flow  from  his  belly^.'' — **  He  that  confiMseth 
bis  sins  and  forsaketh  them,  shall  have  mercy •'^ — *'  Repoti 
and  believe,  and  wash  away  yonr  sins.'* — Now  these  words 
of  wiviavj  Tpwywv,  irtanCtiiWy  fieravain^f  are  of  extended  and 
produced  signification,  as  divines  obs^re,  and  signify  a  state 
of  duty,  such  as  includes  patience  and  perseveianee.  Sneh 
also  are  these.  *'  He  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father,  afaidetli 
tcir  ever V — "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  jnst  and  faitfaM 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  as  from  all  iniqutty*^'' 
— ^and  **  they  that  do  such  things,  shell  possess  the  kingdom 
tif  heaven'.'^  And,  "  I  will  deliver  him,  because  he  hath  pat 
his  trust  in  me.**— And,  '*  If  ye  love  him,  he  also  will  leva 
MB."  And,  "  Forgive  and  ye  shall  be  fMgiven.*''-^T1iese  and 
many  more  do  not  intend  that  any  one  grace  alone  is  safll- 
eient,  much  less  any  one  act  of  one  grace,  ph)oeeding  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  can  be  sufficient  to  wipe  off  our  leprosies* 
Bat  these  signify  states  of  duty  and  integrity ;  not  transient 
actions,  or  separate  graces.  And  besides  the  infinite  reason^ 
mbleness  of  the  thing,  this  truth  is  consigned  to  us  plainly  in 
Scripture :  God  ^  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  Ms 
deeds  :  to  them  who  by  patient  continuMce  in  well  doing, 
seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortdfty,  eternal  'ttfe'.** 
And  if  men  had  pleased,  they  might  as  well  have  fallen  upon 

« 
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this  pn>poutionf  that  an  ad  of  humility  wdnld  have  prcxnirad 
our  pardon,  as  well  as  that  an  act  of  contrition  will  do  it  c 
because  of  the  words  of  David,  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart ;  and  will  save  such  as  be  of  an 
humble  spirit  V  Salvation  is  as  much  promised  to  humility 
alone,  as  to  contrition  alone ;  that  is,  to  neither  separately, 
but  in  the  conjunction  with  other  parts  of  duty. 

62.  V.  Contrition  is  either  taken  in  its  proper  specific 
signification,  and  so  it  is  but  a  part  of  repentance ;  and  then 
who  can  say  thai  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  a  foil  and  final  pat- 
don?  Repentance  alone  is  not  sufficient;  there  must  be  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity ;  therefore  much  less  shall  a  part  be 
•nffi^ent,  when  the  whole  is  not.  Biit  if  contrition  be  taken 
in  a  sense  comprehending  more  than  itself,  then  I  demand 
how  much  shall  it  involve  i  That  it  does  include  in  it  an  act 
of  the  divine  love,  and  a  purpose  to  confess,  and  a  resolution 
to  amend,  is  affirmed.    So  fiir  is  well.  But  why  dius  far  and 
no  further?  Why  shall  not  conti;ition,  when  it  is  taken  fora 
sufficient  disposition  to  pardon  and  salvation,  signify  as  much 
as  repentance  does ;  and  repentance  signify  the  whole  duty 
of  a  converted  sinner?  Unless  it  does,  repentance  itself,  that 
isy  as  it  is  one  single  grace,  cannot  suffice,  as  I  have  proved 
Imt  now:  and  therefore  how  shall  contrition  alone,  much  less, 
an  act  of  contrition  alone,  do  it?  For  my  part,  I  should  be 
vmrj  giad  it  were  so,  if  God  so  pleased ;  for  I  have  as  much 
need  of  meecy  as  any  man,  and  have  as  Utile  reason  to  be 
confident  of  the  perfection  of  my  repentance,  as  any  return- 
ing sinner  in  the  world.    But  I  would  not  willingly  deceive 
myself,  nor  others,  and  therefore  I  must  take  the  snrestcourse, 
and  follow  his  measures  who  hath  described  the  lines  and  li- 
■sits;  of  his  own  mercy*  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  manner 
of  the  Scripture  is  to  include  the  consequents  in  the  antece- 
dents.   '' He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  word^:"  that  is, 
not  only  hears,  but  ke^ps  it.    For,  *  not  the  hearer,  but  the 
.  eker,  is  blessed.'    So  St.  John  in  the  Revelation ;  *'  Blessed 
me  they  that  are  caUed  to  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb^."  They 
vrhich  are  called  are  Messed ;  that  is,  they  which  being  called, 
eome,  and  coma  W(»rthily»  having  on  the  wedding-garment. 
For  without  this,  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  is  not  full.    For 
^  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."    And  thus  also  it  is 

^  Pul.  xxxir.  17.  *  Jofafl,  Yiii.  47.  ^  Apoo.  six.  9. 
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in  the  present  instance :  'God  will  not  despise  the- contrite 
heart  ;^  that  is,  the  heart  which,  being  bruised  with  sorrow, 
returns  to  duty,  and  lives  in  holiness ;  for  in  order  to  holiness^ 
contrition  was  accepted. 

But  one  thing  I  shall  remark  before  I  leave  this.  In  the 
definition  of  contrition,  all  the  schools  of  theology  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of,  put '  the  love  of  Ood.'  Contrition  is 
not  only  sorrow,  but  a  love  of  God  too.  Now  this  doctrine, 
jif  they  themselves  would  give  men  leave  rightly  to  understand 
it,  is  not  only  an  excellent  doctrine,  but  will  also  do  the  whole 
business  of  this  great  question*  Without  contrition  our  sins 
cannot  be  pardoned.  It  is  not  contrition,  unless  the  love  of 
God  be  in  iL  Add  then  but  these — Our  love  to  God  does 
not  consist  in  an  act  of  intuition  or  contemplation,  nor  yet 
directly  and  merely  of  passion;  but  it  consists  in  obedience* 
*  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments :' — that  is  our  love 
of  God.  So  that  contrition  is  a  detestation  of  our  past  sin» 
and  a  consequent  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments : 
only  as  the  aversion  hath  been,  so  must  be  the  conversion  ; 
it  was  not  one  act  of  disobedience  only  which  the  habitual 
sinner  is  to  be  contrite  for,  but  many ;  and  therefore  so  must 
bis  contrition  be,  a  lasting  hatred  against  sin,  and  an  habi- 
tual love,  that  is,  an  habitual  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mandment. 

63.  VI.  But  now  to  the  instances  of  David  and  the  pro^ 
digal,  and  the  sudden  pronunciation  of  their  pardon,  there  is 
something  particular  to  be  said.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal 
can  prove  nothing  but  God's  readiness  to  receive  every  rer 
turning  sinner :  but  neither  the  measures  nor  the  times  of 
pardon  are  there  described.  As  for  David,  his  pardon  was 
pronounced  suddenly,  but  it  was  but  a  piece  of  pardon ;  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  by  Moses's  law  he  incurred,  that 
,only  was  remitted :  but  after  this  pardon,  David  repented 
bitterly  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  fasted  and  prayed,  he  lived 
holily  and  wisely,  he  made  amends  as  he  cduld ;  and  yet  the 
child  died  that  was  born  to  him,  his  son  and  subjects  rebel* 
led,  his  concubines  were  dishonoured  in  the  face  of  the  sun» 
and  the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house.  2.  But  to 
both  these  and  all  other  instances  that. are  or  can  be  of  the 
)ike  nature,  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  God's  pardon 
is  as  early  and  speedy  as  the  beginnings  of  our  repentance ; 
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but  then  it  is  such  a  pardon  as  is  proportionable  to  the  re^ 
pentance,  a  beginning  pardon,  to  a  beginning  repentance. 
It  is  one  degree  of  pardon  to  be  admitted  to  repentance :  to 
have  more  grace  given,  to  have  hopes  of  final  absolution,  to 
be  continued  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  to  be  helped  in  the 
mortification  of  our  sins,  to  be  invited  forwards,  and  com- 
forted, and  defended,  and  blessed,  still  are  further  progres- 
sions of  it,  and  answer  to  the  several  parts  and  perseverance 
of  repentance.  And  in  this  sense  those  sayings  of  the  old 
doctors  are  true,  but  in  no  other  that  I  know  of.  To  this 
purpose  they  are  excellent  words  which  were  spoken  by  St. 
Austin ;  **  Nunquam  Deus  spemit  pcenitentiam,  si  ei  sinceri- 
et  simplicit^r  o£feratur ;  snscipit,  libenter  accipit,  amplecti- 
tur  omnia,  quatenus  eum  ad  priorem  statum  revocet  :*'  **  God' 
never  does  despise  repentance  that  is  sincerely  offered  to  him; 
he  takes  all,  he  embraces  all,  that  he  may  bring  the  man  to 
his  former  state^." 

64.  Obj.  5.  But  against  this  doctrine  are  pretended  some 
sentences  of  die  fathers,  expressly  affirming,  that  a  sinner,  re- 
turning to  God,  in  any  instant,  may  be  pardoned;  even  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  when  it  is  certain  nothing  can  be 
done,  but  single  acts  of  contrition  or  something  like  it.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  book  *  De  Ccena  Domini,'  attributed  to  St. 
Cyprian ;  '^  Sed  et  in  eodem  articulo  temporis  cum  jam  anima 
fifistinatad  exitum,etegrediens  ad  labia  exspirantis  emerserit, 
pcenitentiam  clementissimi  Dei  benignitas  non  aspematur: 
nee  serum  est  quod  verum,  nee  irremissibile  quod  volunta* 
rium,  et  qusBcunque  necessitas  cogat  ad  poenitudinem,  nee 
quantitas  criminis,  nee  brevitas  temporis,  nee  horsB  e^tremi- 
tas,  nee  vitss  enormitas,  si  vera  contritio,  si  pura  fuerit  volup- 
tatum  mutatio,  excludit  k  veni&,  sed  in  amplitudine  sinus  sui 
mater  caritas  prodigos  snscipit  revertentes,  et  velit  noiit  No- 
vatus  hflBreticus,omni  tempore  Dei  gratia  recipit  poenitentes.** 
Truly  this  is  expressly  against  the  severity  of  the  former  doc- 
trine ;  and  if  St.  Cyprian  had  been  the  author  of  this  book, 
I  should  have  confessed  him  to  be  an  adversary  in  this  ques- 
tion. For  this  author  affirms,  that  then  when  **  the  soul  is 
expiring,  God  rejects  not  the  contrition  of  him  who  but  then 
returns :  though  the  man  be  compelled  to  repentance,  though 
the  time  be  short,  and  the  iniquity  was  long  and  great,  yet 

1  Seroi.  181*  de  Tempore,  c.  16. 
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ia  the  last  hour,  if  he  be  truly  contrite*  Ood  will  not  ivfiM 
bim."  To  this  I  say,  thsi  he  that  said  these  words,  was  one 
that  lived  not  Tery  long  sinee°>;  then  whoi  disoqiline  was 
broken,  and  piety  was  lost,  and  charity  was  waxen  cold ;  and 
saace  the  nMui's  authority  is  nothing,  I  need  say  no  more^ 
bnt  that  I  haTO  been  refiroving  this  opiaien  all  this  whitew 
But  there  are  words  in  St.  Cyprian's  bo<&  to  Deraetriaana, 
which  are  confessedly  hia^  and  yet  seem  to  promise  paidoB 
to  dying  penitenta.  "  Nee  qnisqnam  aut  peccatis  retaidetnr 
aal  anais,  quo  ndnns  veniat  ad  ooasaqoendasi  sakilem*  bif 
iaCo  adhec  mundo  manenti  pcmitentia  nmlla  sera  est.  Patet 
ad  indttlgentiam  Dei  aditas,  et  quenpentibns  atqoe  intelligent 
tiboa  Teritatem  fiusilisaccessns  est.  To' sab  ipso  licet  exitn 
et  vitn  temporalis  occasa  pro  ddictis  roges :  et  Denm  qoi 
anns  et  Yenis  est,  ecmfessione  et  fideagnitionis  ejus  implorasp 
Venia  confltwti  datnr,  el  eredenti  indulgeatia  aalntatis  de 
Bivinft  pietate  conceditur,  et  ad  immortalitatem  sub  ip«l^ 
morte  transitar/'  These  words  aie  indeed  yery  expressly  af- 
fismatiTe.  of  Am  efficacy  of  a  very  late,  even  of  a  dealdi^beil 
lepentanoe,  if  it  should  so  happen.  Bnt  the  considervtion 
of  the  person  wholly  alters  the  case,  and  makes  it  hsappK* 
cable  to  the  case  of  dying  Christians*  For  Demefrianns  waa 
then  a  pi^(an,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Christians.  '*  Neo 
saltern  contentus  es  dolorum  nostronim  compendio,  et  sim* 
plici  ac  Teloci  brevitate  pcsnannn :  admoves  laniandis  cor* 
poribua  longa  tormenta*  Innoxios,  justos,  Deo  caroa  domo 
privas,  patrimonio  spolias,  catenis  |vemis,  earcere  incfadis,* 
bestiis,  gladio,  ignibus  punis."  This  man  St.  Cyprian,  ac- 
cording to  the  Christian  charity,  which  teaches  to  pray  for 
our  persecutors,  and  to  love  our  enemies,  exhorts  passionately 
to  believe  in  Christy  to  become  a  Christian,  and  thoagh  he 
waa  very  old,  yet  to  repent  even  then  would  not  be  too  late. 
"  Httjtts  Sacramento  et  signo  censeamur ;  Hone  (si  fieri  po- 
test) sequamur  omnes  :"  "  Let  ns  all  follow  Christ ;  let  us 
all  be  consigned  with  his  sign  and  his  sacramient/* — Now 
there  is  no  pemdventnre,  but  new<*>con verted  persons,  heathens 
newly  giving  up  their  names  to  Christ  and  being  baptised, 
if  tbey  die  in  an  hoar»  and  were  baptixed  half  an  hour  after 
they  believe  in  Christ,  are  heirs  of  salvaticm^  And  it  waa  im- 
possible to  be  otherwise;  for  when  the  heathen  wodd  waa 
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Uy  ba  oonverted*  rad  the  Goapd  prtaehed  to  all  pertoasp  oklf 
QlQH*  c^d  dying  mMj  it  miwt  either  be  eflfeetive  to  them  also 
of  all  the  promiaes,  or  by  nothing  could  they  be  oalled  to  tho 
religion.  They  who  were  not  Chriatiaii8»  wcr^  not  to  bo 
judged  by  the  laws  of  Christ,  Bat  yet  Christians  are;  and 
that  is  a  full  account  of  this  partictdar,  since  the  laws  of  oitf 
religion  require  of  as  a  holy  life ;  but  die  religion  could  de- 
mand of  strangers  nothing  but  to  belie¥e»  and  at  first  pronuso 
to  obey»  and  then  to  do  it  accordingly,  if  they  shall  live. 
Now  to  db  this,  was  never  too  kte ;  and  this  is  all  which  ie 
aflhmed  by  St.  Cyprian« 

65.  St.  Jerome  **  affirmed,  ^'  Nunquam  sera  est  conversion 
latro de cruce  transit  ad  Puradisum."  And  St.  Austin*;  "Do 
nullo  desperandam  est,  quamdiu  patientia  Dei  ad  pcnniten** 
tiam  adducit :" — and  again ; "  De  quocunque  pessimo  in  hfte 
« Titft  constitato  utiqoe  non  est  desperandum.  Nee  piro  illo 
imprudenter  oratur,  de  quo  non  desperator."  Concerning  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome,  the  same  answer  will  serve  which  I  gavo 
to  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian ;  because  his  instance  ie  of  Iho 
thief  upon  the  cross,  who  then  came  first  to  Christ :  and  hii 
case  was  as  if  a  heathen  were  new  converted  to  Christianity^ 
**  Baptizattts  ad  horam  secnrus  hinc  exit,"  was  the  rule  of  the 
church  I'.  But  God  requires  more  holiness  of  Christians  than 
he  did  of  strangers ;  and  therefore  he  also  expects  a  longer  and 
more  laborious  repentance.  But  of  this  I  have  given  account 
in  the  case  of  Demetrianus.  St.  Austin's  words  press  not 
at  all :  all  that  he  says  is  this,  **  We  must  despair  of  no  man, 
so  long  as  the  mercy  of  God  leadeth  him  to  repentance."  It 
is  true,  we  must  not  absolutely  despair ;  but  neither  must  we 
presume  without  a  warrant :  nay,  hope  as  long  as  God  calk 
efiectually.  But  when  the  severity  of  God  cuts  him  off  from 
repentance,  by  allowing  him  no  time,  or  not  time  enough^  to 
finish  what  is  required,  the  case  is  wholly  differing. 

But  St  Chrysostom  speaks  words  which  are  not  easy  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  former  doctrine.  The  words  of  St.  Chry-> 
sostomare  these ^:  "Take  heed  of  saying,  that  there  is  a 
place  of  pardon  only  for  them  that  have  sinned  but  littk.  For 
if  you  please  suppose  any  one  abounding  with  all  malicious* 

«  fif  itt  ad  iMiaMh  •!  ad  PiMilam  ct  SaMiilMHHi. 
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neas,  and  that  hath  done  all  things  'which  shut  men  from  tlie^ 
kingdom ;  let  this  man  be  not  a  heathen,  but  a  Christian  and' 
accepted  of  God,  but  afterward  a  whoremon  ger,  an  ad  alterer,  an 
effeminate  person,  unnaturally  lustful,  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  a 
slanderer,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  committed  such  crimes, 
truly  I  will  not  be  to  him  an  author  of  despairing,  although 
he  hath  persevered  in  these  wickednesses  to  an  extreme 
old  age."— Truly  neither  would  I.  But  neither  could  he  nor 
any  man  else  be  forward  to  warrant  his  particular.  But  if 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  old  age  be  well  employed,  ac~ 
cording  as  the  time  is,  and  the  spending  of  that  time,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  repentance,  and  the  greatness  of  the  grief, 
and  the  heartiness  of  the  return,  and  the  fulness  of  the  resti**' 
tution,  and  the  zeal  of  amends,  and  the  abundance  of  charity, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  devotion,  so  we  approach  to  very 
many  degrees  of  hope.  But  there  is  difference  between  the 
case  of  an  extreme  old  age,  and  a  death<-bed.  That  may  have 
more  time,  and  better  faculties,  and  fitted  opportunities,  and 
a  clearer  choice,  and  a  more '  perfect  resistance  between 
temptation  and  grace.  But  for  the  state  of  death-bed,  aI-« 
though  there  is  in  that  also  some  variety,  yet  the  best  is  very 
bad,  and  the  worst  is  stark  nought ;  but  concerning  the  event 
of  both,  God  only  is  the  judge.  Only  it  is  of  great  use  that 
Chrysostom  says  in  the  same  letters  to  Theodorus,  "  Quod- 
que  est  majoris  facilitatis  argumentum,  etiamsi  non  omnem 
prse  se  fert  poenitentiam,  brevem  illam  et  exiguo  tempore 
factam  non  abnuit,  sed  magn&mercede  compensat:"  ''Even 
a  dying  person  ought  not  to  despair,  and  leave  off  to  do  those 
little  things  of  which  only  there  is  then  left  to  him  a  possi-* 
bility ;  because  even  that  imperfect  repentance,  done  in  that 
little  time,  God  rejects  not,  but  will  give  to  it  a  great  reward." 
«*-So  he  did  to  Ahab.  And  whatsoever  is  good,  shall  have 
a  good,  some  way  or  other  it  shall  find  a  recompense :  but 
every  recompense  is  not  eternal  glory,  and  every  good  thing 
shall  not  be  recompensed  with  heaven.  To  the  same  purpose 
is  that  of  Ccelestinus,  reproving  them  that  denied  repent-* 
ance  to  persons,  **  qui  obitus  sui  tempore  hoc  animse  suce 
isupiunt  remedio  subveniri,''  *'  who  at  the  time  of  their  death 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  it."  *'  Horremus,  fateor,  tantsB  impie- 
tatis  aliquem  reperiri,  ut  de  Dei  pietate  despenet-;  quasi  non 
posset  ad  se  quovis  tempore  concurrenti  succurrere,  et  peri« 
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.clitantem  sub  onere.  peccatoruin  hominem,  pondere  quo.  se 
.expedire  desiderata  liberare."  "  I  confess  (saith  he)  wp  sily- 
.hor  that  any  one  should  be  found  to  be  of  so  great  impjiety  as 
.to  despair  of  God's  pv^rcy ;  as  if  he  could  40t  ^t  a^y  time  re- 
lieFe  him  that  comes  to  him,  and  ease  him  th^t  runs  to  be 
eased  of  the  burden  of  his  sins."  "  Quid  hoc  rogo  aliud  e^t,'' 
^.  "  What  else  is  this  but  to  add  death  to  the  dying  mim, 
and  to  kill  his  soul  with  cruelty,  by  denying  that  h^  can  hp 
absolved,  since  Gpd  is  most  r^ady  to  help,  ai^^d  inviting,  to 
repentance,  and  thus  promises,  saying, '  In  what  day  soever  the 
^sinner  shajl  be  ci^pvert^d,  his  sins  shall  pot  foe  ixf^pn^^  to 
him ;'  and  %gain/ 1  would  not  the  death  of  a  sinuer,  bpii  ;l^t 
.he  should  be  converted  and  live  ?'  He  therefore  tal^es  9j^v9r 
itipn  from  a  man,  who  denies  him  his  hoped-for  repentap/c^  in 
the  time  of  his  de^tb ;  and  he  despairs  of  the  clemency  of  God, 
.who  does  not  belieye  it.^u^cient  to  help  the  dyMig  man  {^ja 
moment  of  tjy^ie.  The  thief  on  the  cro8.s  hangjii^g  on  Ch4^'^ 
right  hand  bad  lost  hi^  reward,  if  the  repentance  of  pneiboiur 
ihad  not  helped  bim*  When,  he  w<u»  in  pain,  he  r^en|;q4  ^nd 
.obtained  paradise. by.pne  discourse.  Therefore  the  true  con- 
version to  God  ojT  dying  persons,  as  to  be  aocountetd  oif  by  tb^ 
•mind  rather  than  by  time."  Thus  far  St.  CoBleatine.~J?aie 
sum  of  wjbich  is  this:  that  dying  persons  must,  pot  be  tjbuEWt 
into  despair:  because  Qod's  mercy  is  infinitet  SAd  biB  pontfir 
is  infinite.  He  can  4o  .what  he  please,  a^d  be  may  do  jnofie 
than  we  know  of,  even  more  jthan  he  hath  pronuaed^  Mi 
therefore  they  that  ^re  spiritual,  must  not  refuse  tQ  do  |41  Utf^t 
ihey  can  to  such  miaerable  .peraons.  And  in  all  thia  therQ  ifi 
nothing  to  be  reproved,  but  that  ithe  good  man  by.  iocomp^- 
•tent  arguments  .goes  about  to  prove  what  be  bf^  a  mjjid  to. 
If  the  hindering  such  persons  to  despair  .be.aU  ^at  heint^iiids, 
it  is  well;  if  more  be  intended,  his  a]:g\mienjtp^wiUAiotd9it. 
66.  Afterward^  in  the  descending  agi^  of  the  obwrch, 
-things  grew  worse,  apd  it  began  to  be  good  .doctrme  ev^en  in 
the  days  of  St.  Isidore :  "  Kulhis  despcnve  4ebe.t  veniam, 
etiamsi  drcafinemvit^ad.poNiiteiitiam.cciiiyertiitoi'-  Uvmrn- 
:quemque  enim  Deus  de  ai^Oifine,  Aon  de  TitI . pijeat^t^  judi- 
cata" ''  God  jttdgeaa.man  by  bis  end^.not  b^bis  paatiii£^; 
«id  .therefore  no  man  must  d^^pair  of,.pax4on,  'thqngh  b9  be 
Aot  coamited.  till  about  th^  end  of  .bis  lifa.V    Butiiittbeae 
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words  there  is  a  lenitive, ''  circa  finem  vitse ;"  if  he  be  eon- 
▼erted  **  about  the  end  of  bis  life ;"  that  is>  in  his  last  or  de- 
clining years :  which  may  contain  a  fair  portion  of  time,  like 
those  who  were  called  in  the  eleventh  hoor,  that  is,  '  circa 
finem  vitsB/  but  not '  in  fine  ;*  *  about, ^  not  *  in  the  end  of  their 
life/  But  St.  Austin,  or  Gennadius,  or  whoever  is  author  of 
the  book '  De  Ecclesiasticis  Dogmatibus,'  speaks  home  to  the 
question,  but  against  the  former  doctrine*.  ^PcBnitentift 
fd>oleri  peceata  indubttanter  credimus,  etiamsi  in  ultimo  vitse 
spiritn  admissorum  poBoiteat,  et  publicft  lamentatione  peceata 
prodantur,  quia  proposrtum  Dei,  quo  decrevit  salrare  quod 
perierat,  stat  immobile :  et  ideo  quia  voluhtas  ejus  non  mu- 
tatur,  ftive  emendatione  vitee  si  tempus  conceditur,  sive  sup- 
plici  confessione,  si  continuft  vitft  exceditur.  Tenia  peccatorum 
fideliter  prsesumatur  ab  illo,  qui  nonvult  mortem  peccatoris, 
sed  ut  convertatur  i  perditione  poenitendo*  et  salratus  mise- 
ratione  Domini  viyat*  Si  quis  aliter  de  justissimft  Dei  pietate 
sentit,  non  Christianus  sed  Novatianns  est :''  '  That  sins  are 
taken  off  by  repentance,  though  it  be  but  in  the  last  breath 
of  our  life,  we  believe  without  doubting.  He  that  thinks 
otherwise  is  not  a  Christian  but  a  Novatian.  If  we  have  time,' 
fNir  sins  are  taken  away  by  amendment  of  life ;  but  if  we  die 
presently,  they  are  taken  off  by  humble  confession.' — ^This  is 
his  doctriHe*  And  if  he  were  infallible,  there  were  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it.  But  to  balance  this,  we  have  a  mote 
sober  discourse  of  St.  Austin  in  these  words  * :  "If  any  man 
placed  in  the  last  extremity  of  sickness,  would  be  admitted 
to  repentance,  and  is  presently  reconciled,  and  so  departs,  I 
confess  to  you,  we  do  not  deny  lo  him  what  he  asks,  but  we 
do  not  presume  that  he  goes  hence  well.  I  do  not  presume,  I  de- 
ceive you  not,  I  do  not  presume.  A  faithful  man  living  well, 
goes  heaee  securely.  He  that  ia  baptised  but  an  hour  before, 
goes  hence  securely.  He  that  repenta  and  afterward  lives 
well,  goes  hence  securely.  He  that  repents  at  last  and  is  re- 
conciled, whether  he  goes  hence  securely  L  am'  not  secure. 
Where  I  am  secure,  I  tell  you,  and  give  security ;  where  I 
am  not  secure/ 1  can  admit  to  repentance,  but  I  cannot  give 
security .'^ — And  a  little  after.  "Attend  to  what  I  aay.  I  ou|^t 
to  expkun  clearly  what  I  say,  lest  any  one  should  misunder- 
stand me.    Do  I  say  he  shall  be  damned  M  do  not  say  it. 

•  C.  so.  <  Lib.  50.  boa.  41. 
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Do  I  say  he  shall  be  pardoned  ?  I  do  not  say  it.    And  what 
say  you  to  me  ?  I  know  not.    I  presume  not,  I  promise  not, 
I  know  not.    Will  you  free  yourself  from  doubt  ?  Will  you 
avoid  that  which  is  uncertain?  Repent  while  thou  art  in 
health.  .  For  if  you  do  penance  while  you  are  well,  and  sick*' 
ness  find  you  so  doings  run  to  be  reconciled ;  and  if  you  do 
so,  .you  .are  secure.    Why  are  yoi«  secure  ?  Because  you  re- 
pented at  that  time  when  you  could  have  sinned.    But  if  you 
repent  then  when  you  cannot  sin,  thy  sins  have  left  thee, 
thou  hast  not  left  them.    But  how  know  you  that  God  will 
not  forgive  him  I   You  say  true«  How  ?  I  know  not.  I  know 
that,  I  know  .not  this.    For  therefore  I  give  repentance  to 
you,  .because  I  know  not.    For  if  I  knew  it  wduld  profit  you 
nothing,  I  would  not  give  it  you.    And  if  I  did  know  that  it 
would  profit  yoU|  I  would,  not  affright  you.    There  are  but 
these  two  things.     Either  thou  shalt  be  pardoned,  or  thou 
shalt  not.    Which  of  these  shall  be  in  thy  portion  I  know 
not.    Therefore  keep  that  which  is  certain,  and  let  g9  that 
which  is  uncertain.''    Some  suppose  these  to  have  been  the 
words  of  St.  Ambrose,  not  of  St.  Austin.    But  St«  Austin" 
hath  in  his  sermons  '  de  Tempore'  something  more  decretory 
than  the  former  discourse.    'VHe  that  is  polluted  with  the 
filth  of  sins,  let  him  be  cleansed  '  exomologesis  satisfactione/ 
*  with  the  satisfaction  of  repentance.'    Neither  let  him  put  it 
off,  that  he  do  not  require  it  till  his  death-bed,  where  he  can<^ 
not  perform  it.    For  that  persuasion  is  unprofitable.    It  is 
nothing  for  a  sinner  to  repent,  unless  he  finish  his  repent- 
ance.   For  the  voice  of  the  penitent  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  amendment  of  his  faults :  for  in  the  satisfaction  for 
great  crimes,  not  words,  but  worksi  are  looked  after.    Truly 
repentance  is  given  in  the  last,  because  it  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  we  cannot  affirm,  that  they  who  so  ask,  ought  to  be 
absolved. .  For  how  can  the  lapsed  man  do  penance  i    How 
shall  the  dying  man  do  it  i  How  can  he  repent,  who  cannot 
do  works  of  satisfaction  or  amendment  of  life  i    And  there- 
fore  that  repentance  which  is  required  by  sick  men,  is  itself 
weak.;  that  which  is  required  by  dying  men,  I  fear  lest  that 
also  die.    And  therefore  whosoever  will  find  mercy  of  God, 
let  him  do  his  repentance  in  this  world,  that  he  may  be  saved 
in  the  world  to  come." — Higher  yet  are  the  words  of  Pauli- 
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nus,  biflhop  of  Nola,  to  Faustus  of  Rhegium,  inqairing  wlat 
is  to  be  done  to  death-bed  penitents  :  ^  Inimioi  persnasione 
mentituc,  qui  maculas  longft  cetate  contractas  subitis  et  inu- 
tilibus  abolendas  gemitibus  arbitratur:  quo  tempore  con- 
fessio  esse  potest,  satisiactio  esse  non  potest ''.''  **  He 
lies  with  the  persuasion  of  an  enemy,  who  thinks  that 
those  stains  which  have  been  long  contracting,  can  be 
suddenly  washed  off  with  a  few  unprofitable  sighings,  at 
that  time  when  he  can  confess,  but  never  make  amends." 
— ^And  a  little  after ;  *'  Circa  exequendam  interioris  homi- 
niB  sanitatem,  non  solAm  aecipiendi  voluntas,  sed  agendi  ex- 
pectatur  utilitas:**  and  again,  "Hujusmodi  medicina  sicnt 
ore  poscenda,  ita  opere  consummanda  est/'  '*Then  a  man 
repents  truly,  when  what  he  affirms  with  his  mouth,  he  can 
finish  with  his  hand  f — that  is,  not  only  declaim  agaiiist 
sin,  but  also  mortify  it  To  which  I  add  the  words  of  Aste- 
rins,  bishop  of  Amasea  ^.  ''  At  cum  debitum  tempns  idve- 
niet,  et  indeprecabile  ded^tum  corporis '  et  aninua  nexum 
'  dissolvet,  repntatio  subibtt  eorum  quae  in  vita  patrata  sunt,  et 
'  pcenitentia  sera  et  nihil  profutura.  Tunc  enim  demum  poe- 
-nitentia  prodest,  cum  poenitens  emendandi  facultatem  habet; 
'  aublatft  ver^  copil^  recte  faciendi,  inutilis  est  dolor,  et  irrita 
IKenitentia:**  **  When  the  set  time  shall  come,  when  the  ir- 
revocable decree  shall  dissolve  the  union  of  soul  and  body, 
then  shall  the  memory  of  those  things  return  which  were 
done  in  our  lifetime,  and  a  late  repentance  that  shall  profit 
'  nothing.  For  then  repentance  is  profitable,  when  the^peni- 
^Cent  can  amend  his  fault:  but  when  the  power  of  doing 
"^well  is  taken  away,  g^ief  is  unprofitable,  and  the  repentance 
'vain/'  Kow  to  the  woffds  of  Gsnnadius  before  quoted,  I  an- 

*  kwer,  that  tbey  are  a  fierce  reproof  of  the  Novalkm  dlictrine. 
'%nd  too  great  an  earnestness  of  going'so  fiir  from  them,  that 
4ie  left  also  the.se  verily,  which  wise  and  good  men  didattfiat 
'  time  teach,  and  oaght  ai ways  to  pr^ss.  He  went  to  cnie  one 
"error  liy  another,  HeVertfaifthi&g  any  contradictory  auffieienC, 
-  otiless  it  were  against  every  thiii^  that  the  Novatians  did  say, 
'tiiough  also  it  was  said  and  believed  by  the  orthodox.  Bat 
I  sheH  resume  this  discourse  in  the  following  chaptera, 

*  where  upon  another  ocoasion  I  shall  ^ve  account  of  tfaeae* 
'▼eritjT  erf  Nhe  primitive  dfaureh  in  this  article ;  which  at  fitst 
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yfUB.  at  leaBt  as  strict  as  the  seiercst  part  of  this  discourse^ 
till  by  degrees  it  lessened  anft  sbruakr  iuta  th^  licentiousness 
ajid  dissolutiou  of  the  present  age. 

67.  Obj«  6.  But  if  it  be  necesaary  to  e^ctiqpate  the  habits 
of  sin*  and  to  acquire  (being  helped  by  God's  grace): the  con- 
trary habits  of  virtue ;  how  can  it  fare  with  old  and  decayed 
men,  or  with  men  that  have  a  lingering*  tedioos>  protracted 
sickness  (for  I  suppose  theijr  case  is  very  near  the  same)»  who 
were  intemperate  or  unchaste  all  their  Ufetiniie,  and  until 
they  could  be  so  no  longier  ;  but  how  can  they  obtain  the 
habit  of  chastity  who  cannot  do  ai^y  acts  of  chas^ty ;  or  of 
intemperance*  who  have  losii  their  stomach,  and  haye  not 
'any  iacUnation  or  temptation  to  the  cont];acy  i  Apd  every 
virtue  must  be  '  cum  potenti&  ad  oppo^tom  ;*  if  it  be  not 
cho0en>  it  is  not  virtue*  nor  rewardablew  And  the  case  is  al- 
most the  same  to  all  persons  young  orQ\d»  who  have  not  op- 
portupity  of  acting  those  graces*  in  tb?  master  of  which  they 
have  formerly  prevaricated. 

68.  To  this  I  answer  many  things*  an4  they  iM'e  of  use  in 
the  explication  of  this  material  question.  I.  Old  men  may 
exercise  many  acts  of  chastity  b^tb  internal  an,d  external. 
For  if  they  may  be  uncbaKte,  they  may  also  be  ^baste :  but . 
§t.  Paul  speaks  of  the  imkyitKAn^,  *  men  that  being  past 
feeling,  yet  were  given  to  lasciviousness ;'  avSp^^Trof&c  avSpec> 
'  half  men,  half  boys*'  'prurientes  in  sepuJicbaro.'  For  it  is  n,ot 
the  body  but  the  soul  that  is  wai^toa ;  and  an  evil  man  may 
sin  with  ineffective  lusts;  as  be  that  lusts  after  a  i|foma^> 
whom  he  csmnot  have^  sins  with  bis  soul.  Now  wherever 
these  unlawful  desires  can  be>  there  also  they  can  be  mo]^ 
fied ;  and  an  old  man  can  love  to  talk  of  his  past  vanities^ 
or  not  rescind  them  by  repentance*  or  desire  that  he  .were 
young  and  active  in  wickedness ;  and  therefore  if  he  chooaep 
not  to  do  so*  and  therefore  avoids  these  and  the  like,  out  of 
hatred  of  his  old  impurities*  he  does  the  proper  works  of  that' 
grace^  which  he  also  may  do  the  easier*  because  thefi  hif^ 
temptations  to  the  contrary  are  not  so  strong :  but  this  ad- 
vanti^e  is  not  worth  staying  for  so  long.  They  that  c|o  sOj^ 
venture  damnation  a  long  time  together*  i^pd  ipay  also  hav^ 
an  evil  proper  to  that  state*  greater  than  this  little  advantage 
I  iqstaiice. 

II.  If  there  were  no  other  act  qf  chastity  to  be  exercised 
by  old  persons*  by  reason  of  their  disability ;  yet  the  very 
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accepting  from  the  hands  of  God  that  disability,  and  the  de- 
lighting in  that  circumstance  of  things,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sin  as  formerly,  mast  needs  be  pleasing  to  God,  be* 
cause  it  is  a  nolition  of  the  former  sins,  and  a  desire  of 
pleasing  him. 

III.  Every  act  of  sorrow  for  unchastity  is  an  act  of  chas- 
tity;  and  if  this  sorrow  be  great  and  lasting,  permanent  and 
habitual.  It  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  And  if  to  these 
the  penitent  adds  penal  actions  and  detestations  of  his  criooes, 
revenge  and  apt  expressions  of  his  holy  anger  against  his  sin, 
these  do  produce  a  quality  in  the  soul  contrary  to  that  which 
made  him  formerly  consent  to  lust. 

IV.  When  a  vicious  habit  is  to  be  extirpated,  and  the 
contrary  introduced,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  contrary  be 
acted  by  the  body,  but  be  radicated  in  the  soul ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  body  do  not  sin  in  that  instance ;  but  it  is  not 
always  required,  that  contrary  acts  be  done  by  the  body. 
Suppose  Origen  had  been  a  lustful  person  before  his  castra- 
tion, yet  he  might  have  been  habitually  chaste  afterward,  by 
doing  spiritual  acts  of  a  corporal  chastity.  And  there  are 
many  sins  whose  scene  lies  in  the  body,  to  which  the  body 
afterward  cannot  oppose  a  bodily,  act  in  the  same  instance ; 
as  he  that  by  intemperate  drinking  once  or  oftener,  falls  into 
a  loathing  of  wine ;  he  that  dismembelrs  himself;  and  many 
others ;  for  which  a  repentance  is  possible  and  necessaiy, 
but  yet  a  contrary  specific  act  cannot  be  opposed.  In  these 
cases  it  is  sufficient  that  the  habit  be  placed  in  the  soul,  and 
a  perfect  contrary  quality  superinduced,  which  is  to  be  done 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  acts  of  repentance  proper  to 
the  sin. 

y.  There  are  some  sins  for  which  amends  is  to  be  made 
in  the  way  of  commutation,  when  it  cannot  be  in  the  proper 
instance.  "  Redime  peccata  tua  eleemosynis,''  said  Daniel' 
to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  '*  Redeem  thy  sins  with  alms,  and  thy 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor.*'  Our  English  Bi- 
bles read  this,  ''Break  off  thy  sins  by  alms;**  as  if  alms  were 
directly  contrary  to  pride,  or  lust,  or  gluttony,  or  tyranny; 
and  the  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor  a  direct  intercision  and 
interruption  of  the  sin.  He  that  gives  alms  that  he  may 
keep  his  lust,  loses  his  soul  and  his  money  too.  But  he  that 
l^nves  his  lust,  or  is  driven  from  it,  and  gives  alms  to  obtaiq 

*  Dtn.  iv.  <7* 
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God's  favour  for  his  pardon,  by  doing  something  that  is  gra- 
cious in  his  eyes,  this  man  is  a  good  penitent;  if  his  alms  be 
great  and  proportionable,  given  freely  and  without  coi^ 
straint^  when  he  can  keep  them,  and  receive  and  retain  the 
temporal  advantage,  and  be  assisted  by  all  those  other  acts 
and  habits,  of  which  his  present  state  is  capable.  It  cannot 
be  said,  that  to  give  alms  can,  in  all  such  cases,  be  sufficient; 
as  it  will  be  hard  to  say  that  so  many  acts'  of  the  contrary 
grace  will  suffice  to  get  a  habit,  or  obtain  a  pardon ;  but  it  is 
true,  that  to  give  alms  is  a  proper  action  of  repentance  in 
such  cases,  and  is  in  order  to  pardon.    For, 

VI.  As  there  is  a  supreme  habit  of  vice,  a  transcendent 
vileness,  that  is,  a  custom  and  readiness  to  do  every  sin  as  it 
is  presented  in  its  proper  temptation,  and  this  is  worse  than 
the  habit  of  any  one  sin ;  so  there  is  a  transcendent  habit  of 
grace,  by  which  a  man  is  so  holy  and  just  and  good,  that  he 
is  ready  to  obey  God  in  every  instance.  That  is  malice,  and 
this  is  charity.  When  a  man  hath  this  grace  habitually,  al- 
though it  may  be  so  that  he  cannot  produce  the  proper  spe- 
cific habit  opposite  to  his  sin  for  which  he  specially  repents, 
yet  his  supreme  habit  does  contain  in  it  the  specific  habit 
virtually  and  transcendently.  An  act  of  this  charity  will 
not  do  this,  but  the  habit  will.  For  he  that  does  a  single  act 
of  charity,  may  also  do  a  single  act  of  malice ;  and  he  that 
denies  this,  knows  not  what  he  says,  nor  ever  had  experience 
of  himself  or  any  man  else.  For  if  he  that  does  an  act  of 
charity,  that  is,  he  who  by  a  good  motion  from  God*s  Spirit, 
does  any  thing  because  God  hath  commanded,  to  say  that 
this  man  will  do  every  thing  which  is  so  commanded,  is  to 
say,  that  a  good  man  can  never  fall  into  a  great  sin :  which  is 
evidently  untrue.  But  if  he  that  does  one  act  in  obedience 
to  God,  or  in  love  to  him  (for  obedience  is  love),  will  also  do 
more,  then  every  man  that  does  one  act  to  please  his  senses, 
may  as  well  be  supposed  that  he  will  do  more ;  and  then  no 
man's  life  should  have  in  it  any  variety,  but  be  all  of  a  piece, 
entirely  good,  or  entirely  evil.  I  see  no  difference  in  the 
instances,  neither  can  there  be,  so  long  as  a  man  in  both 
states  hath  a  power  to  choose.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that 
a  single  act  of  contrition,  or  of  charity,  cannot  put  a  man  into 
the  state  of  the  divine  favour,  it  must  be  the  grace  or  habit 
of  charity  ;  and  that  is  a  magazine  of  habits  by  equivalency^ 
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and  is  formally  the  state  of  grace.  And  upon  these  accounts, 
if  old  men  tnll  repent,  and  do  what  they  can  do,  and  are  en* 
abled  in  that  state,  they  have  no  cause  to  be  afflicted  witii 
too  great  fears  concerning  the  instances  of  their  habits,  or 
the  sins  of  their  youth.  Concerning  persons  that  are  seized 
upon  by  a  lingering  sickness,  I  have  nothing  peculiar  to  say, 
BBYe  this  only,  that  their  case  is  in  something  better  than 
that  of  old  men  in  some  things  worse.  It  is  better,  because 
they  haye,  in  many  periods  of  their  sickness,  more  hopes  of 
returning  to  health  and  long  life,  than  old  men  have  of  re- 
turning to  strength  and  youth,  and  a  protracted  age :  and 
therefore  their  repentance,  if  it  be  hearty,  bath  in  it  also  more 
degrees  of  being  voluntary,  and  relative  to  a  good  life«  BuC 
in  this*",  their  case  is  worse.  An  old  man  that  is  healthful,  is 
better  seated  in  the  station  of  penitents,  and  because  he  can 
choose  contraries,  is  the  more  acceptable  if  he  chooses  well, 
dat  the  sick  man,  though  living  long  in  that  disadvantage, 
cannot  be  indifferent  in  so  many  instances  as  the  other  may : 
and  in  this  case,  it  is  remarkable  what  St.  Austin  said ;  *'  Si 
autem  vis  agere  poenitentiam,  quando  jam  peccare  non  potes, 
peccata  te  dimiserunt,  non  tu  ilia." — '  To  abstain  from  sin 
when  a  man  cannot  sin,  is  to  be  forsaken  by  sin,  not  to  for* 
sake  it.' — At  the  best  it  is  bad  enough :  but  I  doubt  not  but 
if  they  do  what  they  can  do,  there  is  mercy  for  them,  which 
they  shall  find  in  the  day  of  recompenses. 

67.  Obj.  7.  But  how  shall  any  man  know,  whether  be 
have  performed  his  repentance  as  he  ought  ?  For  if  it  be  ne-^ 
cessary  that  he  get  the  habits  of  virtue,  and  extirpate  the 
habits  of  vice ;  that  is,  if  by  habits  God  do,  and  we  are  to 
make  judgments  of  our  repentance,  who  can  be  certain  that 
his  sins  are  pardoned,  and  himself  reconciled  to  God,  and 
that  he  shall  be  saved  ?  The  reaisons  of  his  doubts  and  fears 
are  these.  1.  Because  it  is  a  long  time  before  a  habit  can 
be  lost,  and  the  contrary  obtained.  2.  Because  while  one 
habit  lessens,  another  may  undiscemibly  increase,  and  it  may 
be  a  degree  of  covetousness  may  expel  a  degree  of  prodigal- 
ity. 3.  Because  a  habit  may  be  lurking  secretly,  and  fo# 
want  of  opportunity  of  acting  in  that  instance,  not  betray  it- 
self, or  be  discovered,  t)r  attempted  to  be  cured.  For  he 
that  was  not  tempted  in  that  kind  where  he  sinned  formerly, 
may,  for  aught  he  knows,  say  that  he  hath  not  sinned,  only 
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beeaufie  he  was  Dot  tempted ;  but  if  that  be  alU  the  babife 
may  be  resident,  aad  kill  him  seoretly.  These  things  must 
be  acoonnted  for. 

70.  I.  Bvit  to  him  that  inqaires  whether  it  be  light  ob 
darkness,  in  what  regions  his  inheritance  is  designed,  and 
whether  his  repentance  is  sufficient,  I  must  give  rather  a  re^ 
proof  than  an  answer ;  or  at  least  such  an  answer  as  will  tell 
there  is  no  need  of  an  answer.  For  indeed  it  is  not  good  in^* 
quiring  into  measures  and  little  portions  of  grace.  '  Love 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  strength ;'  do  it  heartily^ 
and  do  it  always.  If  the  thing  be  brought  to  pass  clearly, 
and  disoerniblyy  the  pardon  is  certain,  and  notorious :  but  tl 
it  be  in  a  middle  state,  between  ebb  and  flood,  so  is  our  par-* 
don  too ;  and  if  in  that  undiscerned  state  it  be  in  the  thing 
certain  that  thou  art  on  the  winning  and  prevailing  side,  if 
really  thou  dost  belong  unto  God,  he  will  take  care  both  of 
thy  intermedial  comfort,  and  final  interest.  But  when  peo- 
ple are  too  inquisitive  after  comfort,  it  is  a  sign  their  duty  is 
imperfect.  In  the  same  proportion  also,  it  is  not  well  when 
we  inquire  after  a  sign  for  our  state  of  grace  and  holiness.  If 
the  habit  be  complete  and  entire,  it  is  as  discernible  as  lights 
and  we  may  as  well  inquire  for  a  sign  .to  know  when  we  ard 
hungry  and  thirsty,  when  you  can  walk,  or  play  on  the  lute^ 
The  thing  itself  is  its  best  indication. 

7L  II.  -But  if  men  will  quarrel  at  any  truth,  because  it 
supposes  some  men  to  be  in  such  a  case,  that  they  do  not 
know  certainly  what  will  become  of  them  in  the  event  of 
things,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  helped ;  I  am  surebthey  that 
comptain  here,  that  is,  the  Roman  doctors,  are  very  fierce 
preachers  of  the  certainty  of  salvation,  or  of  our  knowledge 
6f  it.  But  be  they  who  they  will,  sin<^e  all  this  uncertainty 
proceeds  not  from  the  doctrine,  but  from  the  evil  state  of 
things  into  which  habitual  sinners  have  put  themselves,  there 
will  be  the  less  care  taken  for  an  answer.  But  certainly  it 
aeems  Btrange  that  men  who  ha^e  lived  basely  and  viciously 
all  their  days,  who  are  respited  from  an  eternal  hell  by  the 
miracles  of  mercy,  concerning  whom  it  is  a.  wonderful  thing 
that  they  had  not  really  perished  long  before,  that  these  men 
returning  at  the  last,  should  complain  of  hard  usage,  because 
it  cannot  be  told  to  them  as  confidently  as  to  new-baptized 
innocents,  that  they  are  certain  of  their  salvation  as  St.  Peter 
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and  St.  Paul.  But  however,  both  tbey,  and  better  men  than 
they,  must  be  content  with  those  glorious  measures  of  the 
divine  mercy  which  are  described,  and  upon  any  terms  be 
glad  to  be  pardoned,  and  to  hope  and  fear,  to  mourn  and  to 
be  afflicted,  to  be  humbled  and  to  tremble,  and  then  to '  work 
out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.' 

72.  III.  But  then,  to  advance  one  step  further,  there  may 
be  a  certainty  where  is  no  evidence ;  that  is,  the  thing  may 
be  certain  in  itself,  though  not  known  to  the  man;  and  there 
are  degrees  of  hope  concerning  the  final  event  of  our  souls : 
for  suppose  it  cannot  be  told  to  the  habitual  sinner,  that  his 
habits  of  sin  are  overcome,  and  that  the  Spirit  rules  in  all  the 
regions  of  his  soul ;  yet  is  he  sure  that  his  vicious  habits  do 
prevail  i  is  he  sure  that  sin  does  reign  in  his  mortal  body  i  If 
he  be,  then  let  him  not  be  aagiy  with  this  doctrine;  for  it  is 
as  bad  with  him,  as  any  doctrine  can  affirm.  But  if  he  be 
not  sure  that  sin  reigns,  then  can  he  not  hope  that  the  Spi- 
rit does  rule  i  and  if  so,  then  also  ^e  may  hope  that  his  sins 
are  pardoned,  and  that  he  shall  be  saved.  And  if  he  look 
for  greater  certainty  than  that  of  a  holy  and  a  humble  hope, 
he  must  stay  till  he  have  a  revelation;  it  cannot  be  had  from 
the  certainty  of  any  proposition  in  Scripture  a|^Iicable  to 
bis  case  and  person. 

73.  IV.  If  a  habit  be  long  before  it  be  mastered,  if  a  pari 
of  it  may  consist  with  its  contrary,  if  a  habit  may  lurk  se- 
cretly and  undiscemibly,  all  these  things  are  aggravations  of 
the  danger  of  an  habitual  sinner,  and  are  very  true,  and  great 
engagemonts  of  his  watchfulness  and  fear,  his  caution  and 
observance.  But  then  not  these  nor  any  thing  else  can  evar 
cuate  the  former  truths ;  nor  yet  ought'  to  make  the  return- 
ing sinner  to  despair :  only  this ;  if  be  fears  that  there  may 
be  a  secret  habit  unmortified,  let  him  go  about  his  remedy. 
2.  If  he  still  fears,  let  him  put  himself  to  the  trial.  3.  If 
either  that  does  not  satisfy  him,  or  he  wants  opportunity^  let 
him  endeavour  to  increase  his  supreme  habi^  the  habit  of 
charity,  or  that  universal  grace  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
will  secure  his  spirit  against  all  secret  undiscemible  vicious 
affections. 

74.  V.  This  only  is  certain:  no  man  needs  to  despair 
that  is  alive,  and  hath  begun  to  leave  his  sins,  and  to  whom 
God  bath  given  time,  and  power,  and  holy  desires.    If  all 
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these  be  spent,  and  nothing  remain  besides  the  desires,  thaib 
is  another  consideration,  and  must  receive  its  sentence  by 
the  measures  of  the  former  doctrine.  But  for  the  present,  a 
man  ought  not  to  conclude  against  his  hopes,  because  he 
finds  propensities  and  inclinations  to  the  former  courses  re^ 
maining  in  him,  even  after  his  conversion.  For  so  it  will  be 
always,  more  or  less,  and  this  is  not  only  the  remains  of  a 
▼icioua  habit,  but  even  of  natural  inclination  in  some  in- 
stances. 

75.  VI.  Then  the  habit  hath  lost  its  killing  quality,  and 
the  man  is  freed  from  his  state  of  ungraciousness,  when  the 
habit  of  virtue  prevails,  when  he  obeys  frequently,  willingly, 
cheerfully.  But  if  he  sins  frequently,  and  obeys  his  tempta- 
tions readily ;  if  he  delights  in  sin,  and  chooses  that ;  that 
is,  if  his  sins  be  more  than  sins  of  infirmity  (as  they  are  de- 
scribed under  their  proper  title),  then  the  habit  remains,  and 
the  man  is  in  the  state  of  death.  But  when  sentence  is  given 
for  God,  when  virtue  is  the  greater  ingredient,  when  all  sin 
is  hated,  and  laboured  and  prayed  against,  the  remaining 
evils  and  strugglings  of  the  serpent  are  signs  of  the  Spirit's 
victory,  but  also  engagements  of  a  persevering  care  and  watch- 
fulness, lest  they  return,  and  prevail  anew.  He  that  is  con- 
verted, and  is  in  hid  contentions  for  heaven,  is  in  a  good  state 
of  being ;  let  him  go  forward.  '  He  that  is  justified,  let  him 
be  justified  still ;'  but  whether  just  now  if  he  dies  he  shall  be 
saved  or  not,  we  cannot  answer,  or  give  accounts  of  every 
period  of  his  new  life.  In  what  minute  or  degree  of  repent- 
ance his  sins  are  perfectly  pardoned,  no  man  can  tell ;  and 
it  is. unreasonable  to  reprove  a  doctrine  that  infers  a  man  to 
be  uncertain,  where  God  hath  given  no  certain  notices  or 
measures.  If  a  man  will  be  certain,  he  must  die  as  soon  as 
he  is  worthily  baptized,  or  live  according  to  his  promises 
then  made.  If  he  breaks  them,  he  is  certain  of  nothing  but 
that  he  may  be  saved  if  he  returns  speedily,  and  effectively 
does  his  duty.  But  concerning  the  particulars,  there  can  no 
rules  be  given  sufficient  to  answer  every  man's  case  before- 
hand. If  he  be  uncertain  how  God's  judgment  will  be  of 
him,  let  him  be  the  more  afraid,  and  the  more  humble,  and 
the  more  cautious,  and  the  more  penitent.  For  in  this  case, 
all  our  security  is  not  to  be  derived  from  signs,  but  from  duty. 
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Duty  18  the  best  signification,  and  God's  infinite  booBdless 
mercy  is  the  best  ground  of  our  confidence. 


SECTION  VI. 

'Pie  former  Doctrine  reduced  to  Praeike. 

It  now  remains  that  we  account  concerning  the  effect  of 
this  doctrine ;  and  first,  concerning  them  that  are  well  and 
TigoKous.    2.  Them  that  are  old.    3.  Them  that  are  dying. 
All  which  are  to  have  several  usages  and  receptions^  proper-' 
entertainments  and  exercises  of  repentance. 

The  Manner  of  Repentance  and  Usage  of  habitual  Sinners,  who. 
convert  in  their  timely  and  vigorous  Years. 

1.  Let  every  man  that  thinks  of  his  return,  be  infinitely 
careful  to  avoid  every  new  sin ;  for  it  is  like  8  blow  to  a 
broken  leg,  or  a  burden  to  a  crushed  arm.  Every  little  thing 
disorders  the  new  health,  and  unfinished  recovery.  So 
that  every  new  sin  to  such  a  person  is  a  double  damage,  it 
pulls  him  back  from  all  his  hopes,  and  makes  his  labours 
vain,  and  he  is  as  far  to  seek,  and  as  much  to  begin  again  as 
ever,  and  more.  For  so  may  you  see  one  climbing  ofa  rock, 
with  a  great  contention  and  labour  and  danger,  if  when  he 
hath  got  from  the  foot  to  the  shoulder^  he  then  lets  his  hold 
go,  he  falls  lower  than  where  he  first  set  hia  foot,  and  sinks 
deeper  by  the  weight  of  his  own  fall.  So  is  the  new-con* 
verted  man  who  is  labouring  to  overcome  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  his  habitual  sins  ;  every  sin  throws  him  down 
further,  and  bruises  his  very  bones  in  the  fall.  To  this  pur- 
pose  therefore  is  the  wise  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach ;  *'  Hast 
thou  sinned  ?  do  so  no  more,  but  ask  pardon  for  thy  former 
foult:  add  not  sin  to  sin,  for  in  one  a  man  shall  not  be  unr 
punished.'* 

Brg;o,  B«  pietas  sit  vioU  capidiQe  reatm* 
Ptroite,  TfltJoinor,  cognatu  ciede  neraiMi& 
SxtBrbuPB  •Dinfta ;  nee  MBgoiiie  nngvM  tlalar  *. 

Let  not'blood  touch  blood,  nor  sin  touch  sin ;  for  we  destroy 

»  Meteaorpb.  15. 173.  CUwif. 
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-oar^ouls  with  impious  hands,  ^hen  a  crime  follows  a  habit, 
'like  funeral  processions  in  the  poinps   and  solemnities  of 
death. 

2.  11.  At  the  beginnifag  of  his  recovery,  let  the  peniteat 
•be  wned  by  special  cautions  against  the  labours  and  diffi- 
-^lilties  of  the  restitution:  and  consider,  that- if  sin  be  so 
fileasant,  it  is  the  habit  that  bath  made  it  so  ;  it  is  become 
easy  and  natand'  by  the  custom.  And  therefore  so  may  vir'- 
tue.  And  complain  not  that  naiare  hislpa  and  corrobotates 
the  :faabits  of  sin :  for  besides  that  nature  doth  this  mischief 
:biit  in  some  instances,  Jibt  in  all ;  the  grace  of  'God  will  as 
•much  assist'tbe  cvstoms  and  iabonrs  of  Tivtue,  as  nature  doth 
<the  habits  of  vice.  And  choose  whether  you  wiU.  Take 
any  institutioti  or  «ow4e^f  life,  let  it  .attirst  be  never  so 
viotent,  use  will  uiake  it  pleasant  And  therefore  we  may 
tnake  virtue  as  certain  as  vice  is,  as  pleasing  to  the  spirit,  as 
'hard  to  be  removed,  as  perfeotive  of  our  nature  as  the  other 
is  destructive ;  and  make  it  by  assaefaetion  as  tmpoeaible  to 
be  vicious,  as  we  now  think  it  difficult  and  impbssibte  to 
overcome  flesh  and  Mood.  But  let  him  remember  this  idso, 
ithai  it  will  be  a  stmnge  shame,  that  he  can  be  in  a  state  of 
sin  and  death,  from 'which  it  will  be>very  hard  Cotemove,  and 
to  confessour  natures  socaitiff  and  base,  that  we  cannot.as 
easily  be  united  unto  virtue ;  that  he  can  become  a  devil,  and 
cannot  be  bke  afn- angel ;  that  he  can  decline  to  the  brutish-^ 
:ness  of  beasts,  and  yet  never  arise  up  to  a  partioipation  of 
the  eJIscellent  beauties  of  the  intellectual  worlds 

3.  III.  He  Uiat  undertakes  the  repentance  of  his  vicious 
liabits,  when  he  hath  strength  and  time  enough  for  tbework^ 
.must  do  it  in  kind ;  that  is,  he  must  oppose  a  habit  to  a  ha- 
bit, every  contrary^to  its  contrary :  as.  chastity  to  his  wanton-* 
ness,  temperance  to  his  gluttony  or  drunkenness :  the  reason 
is;  because  if  he  had  contracted  the  habit  of  a  sin,  especially 
of  youthful  sins^  unless  the  habit  of  virtue  be  opposed  to  the 
instance  of  his  sin,  he  cannot  be  safe,  nor  penitent.  For  while 
the  temptation  and  fierce  inclinaticms  remain,  it  cannot  be  a 
cure  to  this  to  do  acts  of  charity ;  he  must  do  aots  of  chast- 
ity, or  else  he  will  faH  or  continue  in-his  uncleanness ;  which 
4n  old  persons  will  not  be.  Here  the. sin  still  tempts  by  na- 
tural i&olination,  and  commands  by  the  habit ;  and  therefore 
es  there  can  be  no  repentance  while  the  affections  remain. 
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BO  neither  can  there  be  safety  as  long  as  the  habit  hath  a  na- 
tural beingi  The  first  begins  with  a  moral  revocation  of  the 
sin ;  and  the  same  hath  also  its  progression,  perfection,  and 
security,  by  the  extinction  of  the  inherent  quality. 

4.  IV.  Let  the  penitent  seek  to  obstruct  or  divert  the  proper 
principles  of  e?il  habits ;  for  by  the  same  by  trhich  they  be- 
gin, commonly  by  the  same  they  are  nnrsed  up  to  thek  ugly 
bulk.    There  are  many  of  them  that  attend  upon  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  minister  to  the  filthy  production*    Evil  ex- 
amples, natural  inclinations,  ialse  propositions,  evil  preju- 
dices, indulgence  to  our  own  infirmities,  and  many  more : 
but  especially,  a  cohabitation  with  the  temptation,  by  which 
we  fell  and  did  enter  into  death,  and  by  which  we  use  to 
fall.    There  are  some  men  more  in  love  with  the  temptatioa 
than  the  sin ;  and  because  this  rushes  against  the  conscience 
rudely,  and  they  see  death  stand  at  the  end  of  the.progrea- 
sion,  therefore  they  only  love  to  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal  and . 
view  it.    They  resolve  they  will  not  commit  the.  sin,  they, 
will  not  be  overcome,  but  they  would  fain  be  tempted.    If 
these  men  will  but  observe  the  contingencies  of  their  own 
state,  they  shall  find  that  when  they  have  set  the  house  on 
fire,  they  cannot  prescribe  its  measures  of  buriMi^. — But 
there  is  a  secret  iniquity  in  it. — For  he  that  loves  to  stand 
and  stare  upon  the  fire  that  burnt  him  formerly,  is  pleased 
with  the  warmth  and  splendor,  and  the  temptation  itself 
hath  some  little  correspondences  to  the  appetite. — ^The  man 
dares  not  fornicate,  but  lovea  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of 
a  woman,  or  sit  with  her  at  the  wine,  till  his  heart  is  jeady 
to  drop  asleep.    He  will  not  enter  into  the  house,  beqause  it 
is  infected  with  the  plague,  but  he  loves  to  stand  at  the  door,, 
and  fein  would  enter  if  he  durst ; — it  is  impossible  that  any. 
man  should  love  to  abide  by  a  temptation,  for  a  good  end. — 
There  is  some  little  sensuality  in  being  tempted  i — and  the 
very  consideration  concerning  it,  sometimes  strikes  the  fancy 
too  unluckily,  and  pleases  some  faculty  or  other,  as  aMcbas 
the  man  daies  admit.    I  do  not  say,  that  to  be  tempted  is 
always  criminal^  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it ;  but  it  is  the 
best  indication  of  our  love  to  Qod,  for  his  sake  to  deny  its 
importunity,  and  to  overcome  it:  .but that  is  only,  when  itia 
unavoidable  and  from  without,  against  our.  wills;  or  at  least, 
besides  our  purposes.    For  in  the  declination  of  sin^  and 
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Overcoming  tempftation,  there  can  be  but  these  two  things 
by  which  we  can  signify  our  love  to  God.  1.  To  stand  in  a 
temptation  when  we  could  not  avoid  it.  2.  And  to  run  frotti 
ft,  when  we  can.  This  hath  in  it  more  of  prudence,  and  tbe 
other  of  force  and  spiritual  strength :  and  we  can  best  signi- 
fy the  sense  of  our  weakness^  and  our  carefulness  by  avoid- 
ing the  occasions ;  but  then  we  declare  the  excellency  of  our 
purposes,  and  pertinacious  love  to  God,  when  we  serve  bimr 
in  hard  battles,  when  we  are  tempted  a»beforei  but  fall  not 
now  as  we  did  then.  Indeed  this  is  the  greatest  trial ;  and 
when  God  suffer*  us  so  to  be  tried,  we  are  accepted  if  we 
stand  in  that  day,  and  in  such  circumstances.  But  he  that 
will  choose  that  state,  and  dwell  near  his  danger,  loves  not 
to  be  safe ;  and  either  he  is  a  vain  person  in  the  confidences* 
of  his  own  strength,  or  else  he  love^  that  which  is  liLe  a^  sin, 
and  comes  as  near  it  as  he  dare ;  and  very  often,  the  event 
of  it  is,  that  at  last  he  dies  like  a  fly  about  a  candle.  But 
he  that  hath  fallen  by  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  still  con- 
tinues the  cause,  may  as  well  hope  to  cure  his  fever  by  full 
draughts  of  the  new  vintage,  as. return  to  life  upon  that  ac- 
count.— ^A  vicious  habit  is  maintained  at  an  easy  rate»  but 
not  cured  without  a  mighty  labour  and  expense ;  any  thing 
can  feed  it,  but  nothing  can  destroy  it,  if  there  be  any  thing' 
near  it,  whereby  it  can  be  kept  alive. — If  therefore  you  will 
cure  a  vicious  habit,  dwell  far  from  danger,  and  tempt  not 
death,  with  which  you  have  been  so  long  in  love. 

5.  V.  A  vicious  habit  never  could  have  come  to  that  slate* 
and  period  but  by  impunity.  If  God  had  smitten  the  sinner 
graciously  in  the  beginning  of  his  evil  journey,  it  is  likely 
that^as  Balaam  did,  he  also  would  have  offered  to  go  back. 
Now  when  God  does  not  punish  a  sinner  early»  though  it 
hath  in  it  more  of  danger  and  less  of  safety,  yet  we  may  in 
some  measure  supply  the  want  of  divine  mercy  smiting  and 
hindering  a  sinner,  by  considering  that  impunity  is  no  mark 
of  innocence,  but  very  often  it  is  an  indication  of  God^s  ex- 
tremest  and  final'anger.  Therefore  be  sure,  ever  to  suspect 
a  prosperous  sin.  For  of  itself  prosperity  is  a  temptation, 
and  it  is  granted  but  to  few  persons  to  be  prosperous  and 
pious.  The  poor  and  the  despised,  the  humble  and  necessi- 
tons;  he  that  daily  needs  God  with  a  sharpness  of  appre- 
hension, that  feeds  upon  necessity,  and  lives  in  hardships. 
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that  is  never  flattered,  and  is  nerer  cheated  ottt  of  virtue  for 
bread,  those  persons  are  likely  to  be  wise  and  wary ;  and  if 
they  be  not,  nothing  can  make  them  so ;  for  be  that  is  im- 
patient in  want>  is  impotent  in  plenty  ;  for  impatience  is 
pride,  and  he  that  is  proud  when  he  is  poor,  if  he  were  rich 
he  would  be  intolerable ;  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  bear 
poverty  temperately  than  riches. 

Seooro  nihil  est  le,  NrTole,  |»ejas ;  eoden 
Mlioilo  ailiil  «at,  Mft? ole»  U  i 


And  Passienus  said  of  Caligula,  "  Nemo  fuit  servus  melior, 
nemo  dominus  deterior  :**  "  He  was  the  best  servant,  and 
the  worst  master,  that  ever  was  ^."  Poverty  is  like  a  girdle 
about  our  loins,  it  binds  hard,  but  it  is  modest  and  useful. 
But  a  heap  of  riches  is  a  heap  of  temptations,  and  few  men 
will  escape,  if  it  be  always  in  their  hand  what  can  be  offered 
to  their  heart.  And  therefore  to  be  prosperous  hath  in  itself 
enough  of  danger.  Butwhenasin  is  prosperous  and  unpunish- 
ed, there  are  left  but  few  possibilities  and  arguments  of  re- 
sistance, and  therefore  it  will  become  or  remain  habitual  re- 
spectively. St.  Paul  taught  us  this  secret,  that  sins  are  pro- 
perly made  habitual  upon  the  stock  of  impunity.  "  Sin  taking 
occasion  by  the  law  wrought  in  me  all  concupiscence  V 
i^pfiriv  Xa^oiMja,"  apprehending  impunity ,**  Sia  r^c  IvroX^, 
**  by  occasion  of  the  commandment,''  viz.  so  expressed  and 
established  as  it  was.  Because  in  the  commandment  for- 
bidding to  lust  or  covet,  there  was  no  penalty  annexed,  or 
threatened  in  the  sanction  or  in  the  explication.  Murder 
was  death,  and  so  was  adultery,  and  rebellion.  Theft  was 
punished  severely  too ;  and  so  other  things  in  their  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  desires  God  left  under  a  bare  restraint,  and 
affixed  no  penalty  in  the  law.  Now  sin,  that  is,  men  that 
had  a  mind  to  sin,  taking  occasion  hence,  that  is,  taking  this 
impunity  for  a  sufficient  warrant,  prevailed  by  frequent  ac- 
tions up  to  an  evil  custom  and  a  habit,  and  so  ruled  them 
who  were  not  renewed  and  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace.  *A^opfcii  signifies  '  a  caution  in  law,'  or  a  security ; 
.  so  Suidas  and  Phavorinus.  It  is  used  aUo  for  '  impunity'  in 
Demosthenes,  though  the  grammarians  note  it  not.  But  as 
to  the  thing.    Whenever  you  see  a  sin  thrive,  start  back 


^  ElMgr.  1. 4.  rp*  64.  «  Amb  VI.  0.  SO.Bl|»c»ti.         KBt&au  uL  B. 
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iBiiddenly  and  with  a  trembling  fear  :  fox  it  does  nurse  the 
siii  from  a  single  action  to  a  filthy  habits  and  that  always 
dwells  in  the  suburbs  of  the  horrible  regions.  No  man  is  so 
much  to  be  pitied,  as  he  that  thrives  and  is  let  alone  in  his  sin ; 
there  is  evil  towards  that  man.  But  then  God  is  kind  to 
a  sinner,  when  he  makes  his  sin  to  be  uneasy  and  trouble- 
some. 

&  yi»  But  in  prosecution  of  the  former  observation,  it  is 
of  very  gteat  use  that  the  vigorous  and  healthful  penitent  do 
use  corporal  mortifications  and  aasterities»by  way  of  penance 
and  affliction  for  every  single  act  of  that  sin  he  commits^ 
whose  habit  he  intends  to  mortify.  If  he  makes  himself 
smart,  and  never  spare  his  sin  but  still  punish  it,  besides  that 
it  is  a  good  act  of  indignation  and  revenge  which  St^  Paul 
commends  in  all  holy  penitents,  it  is  also  a  way  to  take  off 
the  pleasure  of  the  sin,  by  which  it  would  fain  make  abode 
and  seizure  upon  the  wilU  A  man  will  not  so  soon  delight, 
or  love  to  abide  with  that  which  brings  him  affliction  in  pre^ 
sent,  and  makes  his  life  miserable.  This  advice  I  learn  front 
Maimonides*^ :  **  Abinolitfipeccandiconsuetudinenon  posse 
hominem  avelli  nisi  gravibus  ptenis  :*'  **  Nothing  so  good  to 
cure  an  evil  custom  of  sinning,  as  the  inflicting  great  smart 
upon  the  offender." — He  that  is  going  to  cure  his  habitual 
drunkenness ;  if  ever  he  be  overtaken  again,  let  him  for  the 
first  offence  fast  two  days  with  bread  and  water  ;  and  the 
next  time  double  his  smart ;  and  let  the  man  load  himself 
till  he  groans  under  it,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  take  heed. 

7.  VII.  He  that  hath  sinned  often,  and  is  now  returning, 
let  him  watch  if  ever  his  sin  be  offered  to  him  by  a  temptation, 
and  that  temptation  dressed  as  formerly ;  that  he  be  sure  not 
to  neglect  that  opportunity  of  beginning  to  break  his  evil 
habit ;  he  that  hath  committed  fornication,  and  repents,  if 
ever  be  be  tempted  again  not  to  seek  for  it,  but  to  act  it, 
and  may  enter  upon  the  sii^with  ease  and  readiness,  then  let 
him  refuse  his  sin  so  dressed,  so  ready,  so  fitted  for  action, 
and  the  event  will  be  this,  that  besides  it  is  a  great  indica^*' 
tion  and  sign  of  an  excellent  repentance,  it  discountenances 
the  habit,  and  breaks  the  combination  of  its  parts,  and  dis- 
turbs its  dwelling ;  but  besides  it  is  so  signal  an  action  Of 
repentance,  and  so  pleasing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  a 

'  Moreh  Nei^och.  341. 
VOL.  VIII*  2  K 
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good  man,  that  it  is  apt  to  make  him  do  so  again,  and  pro^ 
teed  to  crucify  that  habit,  upon  which  he  hath  had  so  lacky 
a  day,  and  so  great  a  victory  and  success.  It  is  like  giving 
to  a  person,  and  obliging  him  by  some  very  great  favour.  He 
Aat  does  so,  is  for  ever  after  ready  and  c^tto  do  that  obliged 
person  still  more  kindness,  lest  the  first  should  perish.  When 
a  man  hath  gotten  an  estate  together,  he  is  apt,  saith  Plu- 
teirch,  to  save  little  things,  and  be  provident  even  of  the 
smallest  sum,  because  that  now  if  it  be  saved,  will  come  to 
something,  it  will  be  seen  and  preserved  in  his  heap.  But  he 
that  is  poor,  camiot  become  rich  with  those  little  arts  of  pro« 
vidence ;  and  therefore  he  lets  them  go  to  his  pleasure,  since 
be  cannot  keep  them  with  hopes  to  improve  his  bank :  so  is 
such  an  earnest  and  entry  into  piety;  it  is  such  a  stock  of 
holiness,  that  it  is  worth  preserving ;  and  to  have  resisted 
once  so  bravely,  does  add  confidence  to  the  spirit  that  it  caa 
overcome,  and  makes  it  probable  that  he  may  get  a  crown* 
However  it  falls  out,  it  is  ui  excellent  act  and  signification  of 
a  hearty  repentance  and  conversion. 

'axX*  Sttic  AMaunr  hnAfWt  fA^  (So^Xitm  *• 

^  He  is  a  just  man,  not  whosoever  does  no  wrong,  but  he  that 
can  and  will  not.'  Maimonides  saith  excellently  to  the  same 
purpose.  .  For  to  the  question,  "  Qus&nam  tandem  est  pee- 
nitentia  perfecta  i"  he  answers.  This  is  the  true  and  perfect 
repentance,  "  cum  quis  ad  manum  babet,  quo  prius  pecca- 
vit,  et  jam  penes  ipsum  est,  idem  perpetrare,  recedens  tamen 
illud  non  committit  poenitentiee  caus&,  neque  timore  cohibitus 
neque  defectu  virium  V  "  when  the  power  and  opportunity 
are  present,  and  the  temptation,  it  may  be,  ready  and  urging, 
when  it  is  in  a  man's  hand  to  do  the  same  thing,  yet  retiring 
he  commits  it  not,  only  for  piety  or  repentance'  ^ake,  not 
being  restrained  by  fear  or  want  of  powers." 

8.  VIIL  Ifsuc)i  opportunities  of  his  sin  be  not  presented,, 
it  is  never  the  worse  :  the  penitent  need  not  be  fond  of  them, 
for  they  are  dangers,  which  prov^  death,  if  they  be  not  tri- 
i)mphed  over  ;  and  if  they  be,  yet  the  man  hath  escaped  a 
ganger,  and  may  both  prove  and  act  his  repentance  without 

•  PbiUmon.  Walpole,  Com.  Gnec.  fra|[.  qasd.  p.  49. 
5  Canon  PoenU,  cap.  S,  1 . 
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it;  Biit  thetcfoce  he  that  is  not  bo  tried  and  put  to  it,  mvlsl 
do  all  that  which  he  is  put  to,  aod  execute  his  fierce  angey 
against  the  sin,  and  by  proper  iofitances  of  mortification  exiT 
deavour  the  destruction  of  it^  and  although  every  mam  hath 
tiot  so.  glorious  a  trial  and  indication  of  his  repentance  as  in 
the  formerinstance,  yet  he  thatdenieshimaelf  in  any  instance 
of  bis  sin,  and  so  in  all  that  he  can  or  is  tempted  in,  does  the 
same  thing ;  all  the  same  duty,  and  with  less  danger,  axid 
with  less  gloriousness.  But  if  it  happen  that  biA  sin  urge 
him  not  at  all  as  formerly,  or  the  occasion  is  gone,  and  the 
matter  is  subtracted,  he  is  to  follow  the  measures  of  old  men 
described  in  the  next  section. 

9.  IX.  Let  the  penitent  be  infinitely  careftil  that  he  does 
not  mortify  one  vicious  habit  by  a  contrary  vice,  but  by  a 
contrary  virtue.  For  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  are  cured 
of  prodigality,  and  tiien  die  by  covetousness  ? 

Qaid  te  exempU  jafat  spiiiit  de  iqillibas  qna? 

it  is  not  this  or  that  alone  that  is  Qontrary  to  God.  Etery 
vicious  habit  is  equally  his  enemy ;  and  he  that  exterminates 
one  vice  and  entertains  another,  hath  destroyed  the  vice^ 
but  not  the  viciousness ;  he-hath  quitted  the  instance,  but 
not  the  irregularity ;  he  hath  served  the  interest  of  his  for^ 
tune  or  his  pleasure,  his  fame  or  his  quiet,  his  passion  or 
his  humour,  but  not  his  virtue .  md  relations  to  God«  By 
changing  his  vice  for  another,  he  is  convinced  of  his  firtf 
danger,  but  enters  not  into  safety ;  he  is  only  weary  of  his 
fever,  and  changes  it  into  the  ease  of  a  dead  palsy ;  and  it 
IS  in  them  as  in  all  sharp  sicknesses,  that  is  always  die  worst 
that  is  actually  upon  him;  and  the  man  diep  by  his  imagine 
ary  .cure,  but  real  sickness. 

10.  X.  When  the  mortification  of  a  vicious  habit  is  at- 
tempted, and  is  found  difiicult  and  pertinacious,  notiiexiUe 
or  malleable  by  the  strokes  of  contrition  and  its  proper  re- 
medies, it  is  a  safe  way  if  the  penitent  will  take  some  course 
^o  disable  the  sin,  and  make  it  impossible  to  return  in  the 
former  instance,  provided  it  be  done  by  a  lawful  inatrukneui. 
Origen  took  an  ill  course  to  do  it,  but  resolved  he  would 
mortify  his  lust,  and  make  himself  a  eunuch.  But  a  solemn 
vow  were  an  excellent  instrument  to  restrain  the  violences 
of  a  frequent  temptation,  if  the  person  were  to  be  trusted 

2  K  2 
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with  it ;  that  is,  if  he  were  a  constant  person,  not  giddy  not 
easy  to  revolt,  but  of  a  pertinacious  nature,  or  of  so  tender 
conscience,  that  he  durst  not  for  the  world  break  his  vow. 
But  this  remedy  is  dangerous  where  the  temptations  return 
strongly*  But  there  are  some  others  which  are  safer.  Cut 
off  the  occasion  wholly.  Defy  the  concubine  publicly,  and 
disgrace  her,  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  consent  to  thee  if 
thou  shouldeat  ask  her.  If  thy  lord  or  master  tempts  thee 
to  drunkenness,  quit  his  service,  or  openly  deny  him.  Make 
thy  face  unpleasant,  and  tear  off  the  charms  from  thy  beauty, 
that  thou  mayest  not  be  courted  any  more.  This  is  a  fierce- 
ness and  zeal  of  repentance,  but  very  fit  to  be  used  when 
milder  courses  will  not  cure  thee. 


Soeleran  li  bene  pcenStet, 


Brtdenda  eopidinU 
.  Pati  Mat  cleiBaDU  ;  et  leaens  ninii 
Mentes  uperioribos 
FomitiidK  stndiii  >> 

If  thou  repentest  truly,  pluck  up  sih  by  the  roots,  take  away 
its  principle,  strangle  its  nurse,  and  destroy  every  thing  that 
can  foment  it. 

11.  XI.  It  was  not  well  widi  thee  when  thou  didst  first 
enter  into  the  suburbs  of  hell  by  single  actions  of  sin ;  but 
they  were  transient,  and  passed  off  sooner  than  the  habit :~ 
but  when  this  did  supervene,  a  man's  acts  of  malice  were  en- 
larged and  made  continual  to  each  other ;  that  is,  joined  by 
a  common  term  of  affection  and  delight  in  sin,  and  perfect 
subjection  to  its  accursed  empire.  But  now  in  thy  return 
consider  proportionably  concerning  thy  actions  of  repent- 
ance and  piety,  whether  they  be  transient  or  permanent 
Good  men  often  say  their  prayers,  and  choose  good  forms, 
-and  offices,  the  best  they  can,  and  they  use  them  with  an 
earnest  and  an  actual  dievotion;  but  he  that  hath  prayed 
long,  and  well,  yet  when  he  rises,  it  may  be,  he  cannot  tell  all 
Ihe  particulars  which  he  begged  of  God.  I  doubt  not  but 
those  prayers  which  contain  matter  in  them  agreeable  to  bis 
usual  and  constant  desires,  and  are  actually  attended  to  in 
the  time  of  their  use,  are  recorded  in  heaven,  and  there  will 
abide  to  procure  the  blessing,  and  towards  the  accounts  of 
-eternity.    But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  transient 

t  Horat.  ill.  Od.  S4.  50.  Geioer. 
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acts  of  devotion,  or  other  volatile  and  fugitive  instances  of  re- 
pentance, are  not  the  proper  and  proportioned  remedy  to  the 
evil  of  vicious  habits.  There  must  be  something  more  per- 
manent. Therefore  let  the  penitent  make  no  sudden  resolu- 
tions, but  first  consider  them  well,  and  imprint  them  upon 
his  spirit,  and  renew  them  often,  and  call  them  to  mind  con- 
stantly and  at  certain  periods ;  let  him  use  much  meditation 
upon  the  matter  of  his  repentance  and  remedy  ;  and  let  his 
prayers  be  the  saine,  passionate,  material^  alike  expressed, 
and  made  the  business  of  much  of  our  time.  For  our  spirit 
by  use  must  he  made  holy,  and  by  assiduity  of  reading,  of 
praying,  of  meditating,  and  acts  of  self-denial,  be  accustom- 
ed to  the  yoke  of  Jesus :  for  let  the  habit  be  firm  as  a  rock, 
united  and  hard  as  stone,  it  will  be  broken  and  made  sofib  by 
a  continual  dropping. 

The  proper  Repentance  and  Usage  of  Sinners,  who  return  not 

tUl  their  Old  Age. 

12.  I.  Let  all  such  penitents  be  reminded,  that  their  sins 
will  not  so  easily  be  pardoned  as  the  sins  of  younger  persons, 
whose  passions  are  greater,  and  their  reason  less,  and  their 
observations  loose,  and  their  experience  trifling.  But  now 
God  hath  long  expected  the  effects  of  wise  and  sober  coun- 
sels.   The  old  man  in  the  comedy  did  so  to  his  son. 

Dttm  ttmpns  ad  etm  rem  totic,  tiTi,  Animiim  at  explerat  saon ; 

None,  bio  dies  alifiin  Tilaiii  adfert,  alios  morea  poatnlat; 

Dehinc  postalo,  aiye  aeqoQm  est,  teoro  Daye,  at  redeat  jam  in  Tiam^. 

And  God  does  so  to  us*    And  therefore  follies  of  old  age  are 
upbraidings  of  a  man,  and  confusions  to  his  spirit. 

■  Damasippas  ad  iilos 


Tbarmaram  oalices,  inscriptaqae  lintea  ?adit, 
M atoras  bello '. 

To  have  a  grave  wise  man  wrangle  for  nutshells,  and  a  judge 
scramble  for  apples,  is  an  indecency  bigger  than  the  sin, 
and  dishonours  him  by  the  disproportion, 

Qaaedam  com  prirn^  reseoeotnr  crimlua  bar))&^. 

Pamasippus  should  have  gone  to  the  Armenian  wars,  or 

^  Andria.  Act.  1.  sceo.  2t  15.  Sebmieder. 

*  Jav.  vii|.  167.  Ropertr  ^  ib.  i^^ 
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been  charging  a  Parthian  horseman,  when  he  went  to  tha- 
baths,  and  hired  an  unfortunate  woman  standing  under  the 
titles :  and  ererj  old  man  should  have  been  grey  with  sorrow 
and  carefulness,  and  have  passed  many  stages  of  his  repent* 
ance  long  before  he  now  begins ;  and  therefore  he  is  not 
only  straitened  for  want  of  time,  but  hath  a  greater  work  to 
do»  by  how  much  the  longer  he  hath  stayed,  and  yet  is  the 
more  unable  to  do  it.  The  greatness  of  his  need  hath  di* 
Bkmished  his  power ;  and  the  more  need  he  hadi  of  grace« 
tiie  less  he  shall  have.  But  however,  with  such  helps  as  they 
liave^  they  must  instantly  set  upon  their  work. 

Brere  lit  quod  tnrpiter  asdes. 

Bat  they  have  abode  in  their  sin  too  long;  let  them  now 
therefore  use  such  abbreviatures  and  hastenings  of  return 
as  can  be  in  their  power. 

13.  II.  Let  every  old  man  that  repents  of  the  sins  of  his 
evil  life,  be  very  diligent  in  the  search  of  the  particulars; 
that  by  drawing  them  into  a  heap,  and  spreading  them  be* 
fore  his  eyes,  he  may  be  mightily  ashamed  at  their  number 
and  burden.  For  even  a  good  man  will  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  if  the  single  sins  respersed  over  hia 
whole  life  were  drawn  into  a  body  of  articles,  and  united  in 
the  accusation ;  but  then  for  a  man  who  is  grown  old  in  ini« 
quity,  to  see  in  one  entire  view  the  scheme  of  his  impiety,  the 
horrible  heaps  of  damnation  amassed  together,  will  probably 
have  this  events  it  will  make  him  extremely  ashamed,  it  will 
make  himself  most  ready  to  judge  and  condenm  himself,  it 
will  humble  him  to  the  earth,  and  make  him  cry  mightily  for 
pardon,  and  these  ate  good  dispositions  towards  it 

14.  III.  Let  the  penitent  make  some  vigorous  opposition 
to  every  kind  of  sin  of  which  he  hath  been  particularly 
guilty  by  frequent  actions ;  as  to  adultery,  or  any  kind  of 
un^leaniless,  let  him  oppose  all  the  actions  of  purity  which 
l^e  can  in  that  state,  whiett  may  best  be  d<me,  by  detest* 
ation  of  his  former  follies,  by  praying  for  pardoo,  by  pu* 
nishing  himself^  by  sorrow,  and  all  its  instruments  and  apt 
expressions.  B^t  in  .those  instances  where  the  material  part 
lemoins,  and  the  powers  of  sinning  in  Ihe  same  kind,  let  him 
be  sure  to  repent  in  kind.  As  if  he  were  habitually  intem- 
perate, let  bilO  now  correct  and  rule  his  appetite ;  for^God 
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'Will  not  take  any  thing  in  exchange  fcrr  that  duty  which  may 
he  paid  in  kind. 

15.  IV.  Although  this  is  to  be  done  to  the  kinds  of  sin^ 
yet  it  cannot  be  so  particularly  done  to  the  niimbefs  of  the 
actions  ;  not  only  because  it  will  be  impbssible  for  such  per- 
sons to  know  their  numbers^  but  becduse  there  is  not  time 
left  to  make  little  minute  proportions  :  if  be  had  fewer,  aM 
his  time  and  all  his  powers  would  be  little  enough  for  the  ree 
pentance ;  and  therefore  having  many,  it  is  well  if  upon  any 
terms,  if  upon  the  expense  of  all  his  faculties  and  labour,  he 
can  obtain  pardon.  Only  this :  the  greater  thd  numbers  are, 
the  more  firm  the  habit  is  supposed ;  and  therefore  there 
dught  in  general  to  be  made  the  liiore  yigorous  opt)osition ; 
lind  let  the  acts  of  repentance  be  more  frequently  exercised 
in  the  proper  matter  of  that  virtue  which  is  repugnant  to  thiit 
proper  state*  of  evil.  And  let  the  very  number  be  an  argu- 
ment to  thee  of  a  particular  humiliation ;  let  it  be  inserted 
into  thy  confessions,  and  become  an  aggravatioifi  of  thy  own 
misery,  and  of  God's  loving-kindness  if  he  shdll  please  to 
pardon  thee. 

16.  V.  Every  old  man  that  but  then  begins  to  repent,  is 
tied  to  do  more  in  the  remaining  portions  of  time,  than  the  • 
more  early  penitents  in  so  much  time,  because  they  nave  a 
greater  account  to  make,  more  evil  to.  mourn  for,  more  perti- 
nacious habits  to  rescind,  fewer  temptations  upon  the  ac- 
counts of  hature,  but  more  upon  their  own  superinduced  ac- 
count ;  that  is,  they  have  less  excuse  and  a  greater  necessity 
^0  make  haste. 

Co^imar  a  soetis  aifimam  ta'spendero  rebas, 
Atqae  nt  vif  amos,  Yivcfre  detittimiu'. 

He  must  unlearn  what  he  had  learned  before,  and  break  all 
his  evil  customs,  doing  violence  to  his  own  and  to  his  super- 
induced nature.  But  therefore  this  man  must  not  go  mode- 
rately in  his  return,  but  earnestly, — ^vigorously, — zealously ; 
— and  can  have  no  other  measures  but  to  do  all  that  he  can 
do.  For  in  his  case  every  slow  progression  is  a  sign  of  the 
apprehension  of  his  danger  and  necessity ;  but  it  is  also  a  sign 
that  he  hath  no  affection  to  the  business,  that  he  leaves  his 
«ins  as  a  merchant  does  his  goods  in  a  storm,  or  a  wounded 

*  Cornel.  Gal. 
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nan  endares  his  arm  to  be  cut  off;  when  there  is  no  help  for 
it,  the  thing  must  be  done,  but  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  em* 
ployment. 

17.  VI.  Let  every  old  man  entering  into  the  state  of  re* 
pentance,  use  all  the  earnestness  he  can  to  heighten  his  af* 
fections,  to  fix  his  will  and  desires  upon  the  things  of  God ; 
to  have  no  gust,  no  relish,  for  the  things  of  the  world,  but  that 
all  his  earnestness,  his  whole  inner  man,  be  entirely  taken  up 
with  his  new  employment.  For  since  it  is  certain  there  wiU 
be  a  great  poverty  of  external  acts  of  many  virtues,  which  are 
necessary  in  his  case,  unless  they  be  supplied  with  internal 
actions,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  spirit,  the  man  will  go 
poor  and  blind  and  naked  to  his  grave.  It  is  the  heart  which 
in  all  things  makes  the  outward  act  to  be  acceptable;  and  if 
the  heart  be  right,  it  makes  amends  for  the  unavoidable 
omission  of  the  outward  expression.  But  therefore  by  how 
much  the  more  old  men  are  disabled  from  doing  the  outward 
and  material  actions  to  extirpate  the  natural  quality  and  in- 
herent mischief  of  vicious  habits;  by  so  much  the  more  must 
they  be  supplied,  and  the  grace  acted  and  signified  by  the 
actions  of  the  spirit. 

18,  VIL  Let  old  men  in  their  state  of  repentance  be 
much  m  alms  and  prayers,  according  to  their  ability,  that  by 
doing  good  to  others,  and  glory  to  Ood,  they  may  obtain  the 
favour  of  God,  who  delights  in  the  communications  of  good* 
uess  and  in  such  sacrifices.  This  the  Apostle  "*  expresses 
thus :  "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with 
such  sacrifices"  tva^^arHraL  &  6c&c»  "  God  is  well  pleased ;" 
it  is  like  a  propitiatory  sacrifice^  and  therefore  proper  for  this 
man's  necessities.  The  proper  arguments  to  endear  this,  are 
reckoned  in  their  own  place ;  but  the  re^on  why  this  is  most 
apposite  to  the  state  of  an  old  man's  repentance,  is  because 
they  are  excellent  suppletoriea  to  their  other  defects,  and  by 
way  of  impetration  obtain  of  God  to  pardon  thoi^e  habits  of 
vice,  which  in  the  natural  way  they  have  now  no  external  in- 
strument to  extinguish. 

l^.  VIII.  But  because  every  state  hath  some  tempta- 
tions proper  to  itself,  let  old  men  be  infinitely  careful  to  sup- 
press their  own  lusts,  and  present  inclinations  to  evil.  If  nn 
old  man  out  of  hatred  of  sin  does  mortify  his  covetous  desires, 

">  Heb.xui.  16. 
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Ix^i  KoXov  jSaduov/''  he  hath  purchased  a  good  degree''  in  the 
station  of  penitents^  and  hath  given  an  excellent  indication 
of  a  true  repentance^  and  conversion  from  sin  to  God.  Let 
old  men,  if  there  be  need,  be  apt  to  learn,  and  so  mortify 
that  pride  and  morosity  that  usually  do  attend  their  age ; 
who  think  their  grey  hairs  title  enough  to  veisdom,  and  suffi* 
cient  notices  of  things.  Let  them  be  gentle  to  others,  pa^ 
tient  of  the  evil  accidents  of  their  state,  bountiful  and  liberal, 

•    *  ♦  • 

as  full  of  good' example  as  diey  can ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable,  that  if  they  yield  not  to  that  by  which  they  can  then 
be  tempted,  they  have  quit  alL  their  affections  to  sin,  and  it 
is  enough  that  they  are  found  faithful  in  that  in  which  they 
are  now  tried. 

20.  IX.  Let  old  men  be  very  careful  that  they  never  tell 
file  story  of  their  sins  with  any  pleasure  or  delight ;  but  as 
they  must '  recolligere  annos  in  amaritudine,'  *  call  to  mind 
their  past  years  in  the  bitterness  of  their  soul,'  so  when  they 
speak  of  any  thing  of  it,  they  must  not  tell  it  as  a  merry  story« 
lest  they  be  found  to  laugh  at  their  own  damnation. 


Matatas  — ^— 

Dices,  Heo !  qqoties  te  in  tpeoqlo  Tiderii  alteram, 
Qoe  meDs  est  hodie,  oar  eadem  non  paero  fait  ? 
Vel  oar  his  oniniis  iocolomes  non  redeuot  geua  "  ? 

Trouble  and  sorrow  will  better  become  the  spirit  of  an  old 
sinner,  because  he  was  a  fool  when  he  was  young,  and  weak 
when  he  is  wise ;  that  his  strengths  must  be  spent  in  sin,  and 
that,  for  God  and  wise  courses,  nothing  remains  but  weak 
hands,  and  dim' eyes,  and  trembling  knees. 

21.  X.  Let  not  an  old  sinner  and  young  penitent  ever 
think  that  there  can  be  a  period  to  his  repentance,  or  that  it 
can  ever  be  said  by  himself  that  he  hath  done  enough.  Na 
sorrow,  no  alms,  no  affliction,  no  patience,  no  sacraments,  can 
be  said  to  have  finished  his  work,  so  that  he  may  say  with  St.* 
Paul,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course;" 
nothing  can  bring  consummation  to  his  work  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  because  it  is  all  the  way  an  imperfect  state,  having 
in  it  nothing  that  is  excellent  or  laudable,  but  only  upon  the 
account  of  a  great  necessity  and  misery  on  one  side,  and  a 
great  mercy  on  the  other.  It  is  like  a  man  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment ;  he  is  always  in  his  passive  obedience, 

B  Hofmi.  lib.  4,  Od,  10.  Mitseh. 
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but  is  a  debtor  to  the  law,  ontil  be  be  deaA  So  is  this  peni-'' 
lent ;  be  bath  not  finished  his  work^  or  done  a  repentance  in 
any  measure  proportionable  to  his  sins,  but  only  because  he 
ean  do  no  more ',  and  yet  be  did  something,  eren  before  it 
was  top  late. 

22i  XI*  Let  an  old  man,  in  the  mortification  of  his  ricious 
habits,  be  curious  to  distinguish  nature  from  grace,  his  own 
disability  from  the  strengths  of  the  Spirit ;  and  not  think 
that  he  hath  extirpated  the  vice  of  uncleanness,  when  himself 
is  disabled  to  act  it  any  longer ;  or  that  he  is  grown  a  sober 
person,  because  he  is  sick  in  his  stomach,  and  cannot  drink 
intemperately,  or  dar^s  not  for  fear  of  being  sick.  His  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  by  the  account  of  his  actions  and  oppo- 
sitions to  his  former  sins,  and  so  reckon  his  comfort. 

23.  XII.  But  upon  whatever  account  it  come,  he  is  not 
so  much  to  account  concerning  his  hopes,  or  the  perform:- 
ance  of  his  duty,  by  abstaining  from  sin,  as  by  doing  of  good* 
Por  besides  that  such  a  not  committing  of  evil  may  be  owing 
to  weak  ojr  insufficient  principles,  this  not  committing  evil  in 
so  little  a  time,  cannot  make  amends  for  the  doing  it  so  long 
together,  according  to  the  usual  accounts  of  repentance,  un- 
less that  abstaining  be  upon  the  stock  of  virtue  and  labour, 
of  mortification  and  resistance;  and  then  every  abstinence  is 
itso  a  doing  good,  for  it  is  a  crucifying  of  the  old  man  with 
the  affections  and  lusts.  But  all  the  good  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  he  superadds,  is  matter  of  chofoe,  and  the  proper  ac- 
tions of  a  new  life. 

24.  XIII.  After  all  this  done,  vigorously,  holily,  with 
fear  and  caution,  with  zeal  and  prudence,  with  diligence  and 
ail  uninterrupted  observation,  the  old  man  that  lived  a  vile 
life,  but  repents  in  time,  though  he  stayed  as  long  as  he  could, 
^nd  much  longer  than  he  should,  yet  may  live  in  hope,  and 
die  in  peace  and  charity.  To  this  purpose  they  are  exoellent 
li^ords  which  St.  Austin  ^  said :  **  Peradventure  some  will 
think  that  he  hath  conlmitted  such  grievous  faults^  that  he 
eannot  now  obtain  the  favour  of  Qod.  Let  this  be  ht  from 
the  conceits  of  all  sinners.  O  man,  whesoeTer  thoii  art,  thai 
attendest  hat  multitude  of  thy  sins,  wherefore  dost  then  not 
attend  to  the  omnipotenoy  of  the  heavenly  physioian}  For 
«ince  Qod  will  have.tnercy  because  he  is  good,  ahd  can  b»; 

■  Sarti.  28.  do  Tempk 
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cause  He  is  almighty,  he  shuts  the  gate  of  the  diviiie  good^ 
niess  agarnst  himself,  who  thiuks  that  God  cannot  or  will 
liot  have  meroy  upon  him^  and  therefore  distruste  either  hiS' 
goodness  or  his  alinightin^ss/' 

T/ie  proper  Repentance  and  Usage  vf  Sinners,  who  repent  tiot 
(  until  dieir  Death-bed, 

Th^  inquiry  after  this  atticle  consists  in  these  par^ 
ticularfe. 

1.  What  hopes  are  left  to  a  vicidas  ilMiTed  man,  that 
repents  on  his  death- bed,  and  not  before. 

2.  What  advices  are  best,  or  can  bring  him  ihoiit  ad-* 
vantage? 

2$.  That  a  good  life  is  necessary;  that  it  is  required  by 
God;  that  it  Was  designed  in  the  whole  purpose  of  th^  Gos- 
pel ;  that  it  is  a  inost  reasonable  demand^  and  infinitely  re-^ 
comp^tised  by  the  vety  smallest  portion^  of  etefnity.  That 
it  was  called  for  all  our  life,  and  was  exacted  by  the  conti- 
nue voice  of  Scripture,  of  mercies,  of  judgment,  of  prophets. 
That  to  this  very  purpose  God  offered  the  assistance  Of  hia 
Holy  Spirit;  and  to  this  ministry  we  were  supplied  lilrith 
preventing,  with  accompanying,  and  persevering  grace,  that 
is,  powers  and  assistances  to  begin,  and  to  contintie  in  well^ 
doing.  Thsit  there  is  no  distinct  covenant  made  with  dying 
men,  differihg  from  what  God  hath  admitted  between  himself 
and  living  healthful  persons.  That  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
think  G6d  #ill  dedl  mo^e  gently  with  petsons  who  live  vi*- 
eibtlsly  M  their  lives,  and  that  at  an  easier  rate  they  may  ex- 
pect salvation  at  the  hatids  of  God  whom  they  have  so  ))ro^ 
voiced,  thail  they  who  have  sehred  him  ftithfully  according 
to  the  ttieastires  of  a  Iti^h  ;  or  that  a  long  impiety  should  be 
aoohet  expiated  than  a  short  one«  That  the  easiness  of  sucit 
as  promise  heaven  to  dying  penitents  afte^  d  viciotis  Iif(^,  ii 
dangerous  to  the  very  being  and  con^titutioh  of  piety,  and 
scslndalous  to  the  hohour,  and  reputation^  and  sarictity,  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  the  grace  of  God  does  leave  those ' 
that  tise  it  ilot.  That  thel*efore  the  necessity  of  dying  men 
increases,  and  their  aids  are  lessebed  and  almost  extin- 
guished, that  ihey  have  mOre  to  do  thaii  ttie^  have  eithei^ 
tSme  or  strength  to  finish.  That  all  their  vows  and  holy  pur- 
poneti  are  useless,  and  ine£fective  as  to  their  natural  produc-^ 
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tion,  and  that  in  their  case  they  cannot  be  the  beginnings  of 
a  succeeding  duty  and  piety,  because  for  want  of  time  it 
Bever  can  succeed.  That  there  are  some  conditions  and 
states  of  life,  which  God  hath  determined  never  to  pardon. 
That  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  for  which  because  we  hare  no 
encouragement  to  pray,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  hope;  fof  it 
is  impossible  \)ut  it  must  be  very  fit  to  pray  for  all  them,  to 
whom  the  hope  of  pardon  is  not  precluded.  That  there  is 
in  Scripture  mention  made  of  an  ineffective  repentance,  and 
of  a  repentance  to  be  repented  of,  and  that  the  repentence  of 
no  state  is  so  likely  to  be  it  as  this.  That  what  is  begun  and 
produced  wholly  by  affrightment  is  not  esteemed  matter  of 
choice,  nor  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  God.  That  'they  who 
sow  to  the  flesh,  shall  reap  in  the  flesh,'  and  the  final  judg- 
ment shall  be  made  of 'every  man  according  to  his  works.' 
That  the  full  and  perfect  descriptions  of  repentance  inScrip* 
^e,  ar^  heaps  and  conjugations  of  duties,  which  have  ia 
them  difficulty,  and  require  time,  and  ask  labour.  That 
those  insinuations  of  duty  in  Scripture,  of  the  need  of  pa-^ 
tience,  and  diligence,  and  watchfulness,  and  the  express  pre- 
cepts of  perseverance,  do  imply,  that  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
Christian  are  of  a  longtime,  and  business,  and  a  race.  That 
repentance  being  the  renewing  of  a  holy  life,  it  should  seem 
that  on  our  death-bed  the  day  for  repentance  is  past,  since 
no  man  can  renew  his  life  when  his  life  is  donq,  no  man  caa 
live  well,  when  he  cannot  live  at  all ;  and  therefore  to  place 
our  hopes  upon  a  death-tbed  repentance  only,  is  such  a  re- 
ligion as  satisfies  all  our  appetites,  and  omtradicts  none,  and 
yet  promises  heaven  at  last.  These  things,  I  say,  are  all 
either  notorious  and  evident,  or  expressly  affirmed  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  therefore  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  things,  in 
the  common  expectation  of  events,  such  persons  are  in  a 
very  sad  condition* 

26,  So  that  it  remains,  that  in  this  sad  condition  there  must 
be  some  extraordinary  way  found  out,  or  else  this  whole  in- 
quiry is  at  an  end.  Concerning  which,  all  that  I  can  say  is 
this :  1.  God  hath  an  almighty  power,  and  his  mercy  is  as 
great  as  his  power.  He  can  do  miracles  of  mercy,  aa  well  as 
miracles  of  mightiness.  And  this  St.  Austin  brings  in  open 
pretence  against  desperation.  **  O  homo,  quicunque  illam 
multitudinem   peccatorum  attendis,  cur  et   omuipoteutiam 
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ccBlestiB  medici  non  attendis  ?"  Thy  sins  are  great,  but  Ood'a 
mercies  are  greater.  But  this  does  represent  the  man's  con- 
dition at  the  best  to  be  such,  that  God  may,  if  he  will,  have 
mercy  upon  him ;  but  whether  he  will  or  no,  there  is  as  yet 
no  other  certainty  or  probability,  but  that  he  can  if  he 
please :  which  proposition  to  an  amazed,  timorous  person 
that  fears  a  hell  the  next  hour,  is  so  dry  a  story,  so  hopeless 
a  proposition,  that  all  that  can  be  said  of  this,  is,  that  it  is 
▼ery  fit  that  no  man  should  ever  put  it  to  the  venture.  For 
upon  this  argument,  we  may  as  well  comfort  ourselves  upon 
him  that  died  without  repenting  at  all.  But  the  inquiry  must 
be  further. 

27.  II.  All  mankind,  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  for 
very  many  ages  at  least,  some  few  of  the  most  ancient  and 
of  the  modem  excepted,  have  been  apt  to  give  hopes  to  such 
persons,  and  no  man  bids  them  absolutely  despair.  Let  such 
persons  make  use  of  this  easiness  of  men,  thereby  to  retain 
BO  much  hope  as  to  make  them  call  upon  -God,  and  not  to 
neglect  what  can  then  be  done. 

Spem  ratine,  spei  tma  hoinioem  neo  morte  ralinqoit. 

As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  when  a  man  dies, 
let  him  not  despair ;  for  there  is  a  life  after  this,  and  a  hope 
proper  to  that ;  and  amidst  all  the  evils  that  the  ancients  did 
fabulously  report  to  be  in  Pandora's  box,  they  wittily  placed 
hope' on  the  utmost  lip  of  it,  and  extremity. 

YiTere  spe  Tidi  qui  moritunu  eraL 

And  St.  Cyprian  exhorts  old  Demetrianus  to  turn  Christian 
in  his  old  age,  and  promises  him  salvation  in  the  name  of 
Christ :  and  though  his  case,  and  that  of  a  Christian  who 
entered  into  promises  and  covenants  of  obedience,  be  very 
different ;  yet '  ad  immortalitatem  sub  ips&  morte  transitur,' 
a  passing  from  such  a  repentance  to  immortality,  although  it 
cannot  be  hoped  for  upon  the  just  accounts  of  express  pro- 
mise, yet  it  is  not  too  great  to  hope  from  God's  mercy :  and 
until  that  which  is  infinite  hath  a  limit,  a  repenting  man's 
hopes  in  this  world  cannot  be  wholly  at  an  end. 

28.  III.  We  find  that  in  the  battles  which  were  fought 
by  the  Maccabees,  some  persons  who  fought  on  the  Lord's 
side,   and  were  slain   in  the  fight,  were  found    having  on 
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their  breasts  {epiSfuira,  or  '  pendants'  consecrate  to  111* 
idols  of  the  Jamnenses,  and  yet  the  good  people  of  their 
party  made  oblation  for  them,  hoping  that  they  might  be 
partakers  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  They  that  repent  heartily 
but  one  hour,  are  in  a  better  condition  than  the  other  that 
died  in  their  sin,  though  with  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  ^ 
good  cause :  and  if  good  people  will  not  leave  hoping  for 
auch  persons,  it  is  not  fit  that  themselres  should. 

29.  IV.  He  that  considers  God's  great  love  to  mankind, 
the  infinite  love  that  God  hath  to  his  holy  son  Jesus,  and 
yet  that  I|e  sent  him  to  die  for  every  man ;  and  that  the  holy 
Jesus  does  now,  and  hath  for  very  many  ages,  prayed  for  the 
pardon  of  our  sins,  that  he  knows  bow  horrible  those  pains 
are  which  are  provided  for  perishing  souls,  and  therefore  that 
he  is  exceeding  pitiful,  and  desirous  that  we  should  escape 
them ;  and  that  God  did  give  one  extraordinary  example  of 
saving  a  dying  penitent,  the  thief  upon  ihe  cross,  and  though 
that  had  something  in  it  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  yet 
that  is  it  which  is  now  expected,  a  favour  extraordinary,  a 
miraculous  mercy.    And  that  Christ  was  pleased  to  speak  a 
parable  of  comfort,  and  the  master  of  the  vineyard  did  pay 
salary  to  him  that  began  to  work  at  the  eleventh  hour;  an'd 
though  that  was  some  portion  of  his  life,  the  twelfth  part  of 
it,  and  the  man  was  not  called  sooner,  yet  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it  of  comfort  to  the  dying  penitent,  since  it  looks 
something  like  it,  it  certainly  relates  to  old  men,  and  can  do 
them  comfort,  and  possibly  the  merciful  intention  of  it  is  yet 
larger ;  and  that  since  God  is  so  well  pleased  with  repent- 
hnce,  it  may  be,  he  will  abate  the  circumstance  of  time,  ''  nee 
ad  rem  pertinet  ubi  inciperet,  quod  placuerat  ut  fieret,'*  and 
he  will  not  consider  when  that  begins,  which  he  loves  should 
be  done.  And  that  he  is  our  father,  and  ''paulum  supplicii 
satis  est  patri,"  a  father  will  chastise,  but  he  will  not  kiU  his 
son.    And  that  it  is  therefore  seasonable  to  hope  because  it 
is  a  duty,  and  the  very  hope  itself  God  delights  to  reward ; 
for  so  said  the  Apostle ;  '*  Cast  not  away  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  rewards"    And  the  church 
of  God,  imitating  the  mercies  of  our  gracious  God  and  Father, 
hath  denied  to  give  the  sacrament  of  peace  and  mercy  to 
none  that  seek  it : ''  Viaticum  omnibus  in  morte  positis  non 
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est  negandum^."  And  in  the  sadjdest  consideration  of  things 
that  can  be,  suppose  it  be  with  him  as  with  Simon  Magud, 
suppose  that  he  is  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness/  in  the  state  of 
damnation,  in  the  guilt  of  a  sin  which  we  know  not  whetheir 
God  will  pardon  oir  not,  yet  still  it  is  wise  and  pious  counsel, 
that  he  should  'pray,  if  perad venture  he  may  be  forgiven/ 
He,  I  say,  that  considers  thes<e  things,  will  have  cause  to  be 
Tery  earnest  and  very  busy  to  lose  no  time,  to  remit  no  la- 
bour, to  quit  no  hope,  but  humbly,  passionately,  diligently, 
set  upon  that  duty  of  repentance,  which  should  have  long  agd 
come  to  some  perfection.     Now  because  I  have,  as  I  sup^ 
pose,  said  enough  to  make  men  afraid  to  put  ofTtheir  repent- 
ance to  their  death-bed>  yet  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been 
Unfortunately  lost  in  their  lives,  or  less  instructed,  or  vio- 
lently tempted,  or  unhappily  betrayed,  and  are  upon  their 
death-beds,  because  though  nothing  can  be  ascertained  to 
them,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that  they  should  utterly 
despair,  I  have  thought  fit  to  transcribe  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  doctors,  such  exhortations  as  may  both  instruct 
and  comfort,  promote  duty,  and  give  some  little  door  of  hope^ 
but  not  add  boldness  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  holiness. 
30.  In  an  epistle  of  Celestine  bishop  of  Rome  in  St.  Aus- 
tin's time,  we  find  these  words;  "  Vera  ad  Deum  conversio 
in  ultimis  positorum,  mente  potiiis  cBstimanda  est  ({ukm  tem^ 
pore.     Quum  ergo  Dominus  sit  cordis  inspector,  quovis  tem- 
pore non  est  deneganda  pcenitentia  postulanti,  quum  ille  se 
obliget  Judici,  cui  occulta  omnia  noverit  revelari  /'  '*  Tru6 
conversion  is  to  be  accounted  of  by  the  mind,  rather  than 
by  time.    Therefore  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  him, 
who  at  any  time  asks  it.''    And  he  despairs  of  the  clemency 
of  God,  who  thinks  it  not  sufficient,  or  that  it  cannot  relieve 
the  sinner  in  an  instant.     "  Donee  sumus  in  h&c  vitft,  quan- 
tacunque  nobis  acciderint  peccata,  possibile  est  omnia  ablui 
jper  poenitentiam,"  said  St.  Austin '.     "  As  long  as  we  ard 
alive,  so  long  it  is  possible  that  the  vilest  sins  that  are,  may 
be  washed  off  by  repentance/'    **  Si  vulneratus  es,  adhibe 
tibi  curam  dum  vivis,  dum  spiras,  ettam  in  ipso  lecto  po- 
situs,  etiam  si  dici  potes  animam  efflans,  ut  jam  de  hoc 
mundo  exeas.     Non  impeditur  temporis  angustift  misericor- 
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jdia  Dei.    Quid  enim  est  peccatum  ad  Dei^misericordiao^? 
tela  araneae,  quss,  vento  fiante,  nusquam  comparet."    So  St« 
Chrysostom^:  "  If  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  souU  take  care  of 
it  while  thou  liyest^even  so  long  as  thou  canst  breathe*  though 
thou  beest  now  breathing  thy  last,  yet  take  care  still*     The 
mercy  of  God  cannot  be  hindered  by  time.    For  what  is  thy 
sin  to  God's  mercy  i  even  as  a  spider's  web,  when  the  wind 
blows,  it  is  gone  in  an  instanf -^Many  more  there  are  to  the 
same  purpose,  who  all  speaking  of  the  mightiness  of  the  di- 
vine mercy,  do  insinuate  their  meaning  to  be  concerning  a  mi- 
jraculous  or  extraordinary  mercy.  .  And  therefore  I  shall  op- 
pose nothing  against  this ;  only  say,  that  it  is  very  sad  when 
men  put  their  hopes  of  being  saved  upon  a  miracle,  and  that 
without  a  miracle  they  must  perish.    But  yet  then  to  despair 
is  entering  into  hell  before  their  time>  and  even  a  course  of 
the  greatest  impudence  in  the  world,  next  to  that  they  are 
already  guilty  of,  that  is,  a  putting  things  to  that  extremity. 
''  Dandum  interstitium  poenitentise/'    said  Tacitus. — And, 
"  Inter  vitse  negotia jet  diem  mortis  oportere  aliquid  spatium 
intercedere,"  said  Charles,  the  Emperor. — For,  "nemo  mortem 
venientem  hilaris  excepit,  nisi  qui  se  ad  eam  diu  composue* 
rat,''  said  Seneca. — Repentance  must  have  a  space  of  time  ; 
and  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  rush  into* the  arms  of 
death,  is  too  quick  a  change  for  him  that  would  fain  be  saved. 
If  he  6an,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  well  i 
but "  he  cannot  with  cheerfulness  and  joy  receive  his  death, 
unless  he  bestowed  much  time  and  .care  in   preparations 
against  that  sad  solemnity." 

Now  concerning  these  instruments  of  hope,  I  am  yet  to 
give  another  account,  lest  this  either  seem  to  be  an  easiness 
and  flattery  of  souls,  and  not  warrantable  from  any  revelation 
from  God  ;  or  if  it  be,  that  it  is  also  a  perfect  destruction  of 
all  the  former  doctrine.  For  if  it  be  inquired  thus ;  hath 
God  declared  that  death-bed  penitents  shall  not  be  saved,  or 
that  they  may  be  saved,  or  hath  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  it  i 
If  he  hath  said  they  cannot  be  saved,  why  then  do  I  bid  them 
hope,  and  so  abuse  them  with  a  false  persuasion  i  If  he  hath 
said  that  they  may  be  saved,  why  do  I  dispute  against  it, 
and  make  them  fear,  where  God  by  a  just  promise  hath  given 
them  reason  to  be  confident,  and  hath  obliged  them  to  be* 
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lieve  they  shall  be  saved  ?  If  he  hath  said  nothing  of  it,  why 
are  not  they  to  be  comprehended  within  the  general  rules  of 
all  returning  penitents  f  especially,  since  there  was  one  tase 
specially  made  for  their  interest,  the  example  of  the  thief 
upon  the  cross  i  To  this  I  shall  give  a  clear  and  plain  answer. 

That  God  hath  required  such  conditions  of  pardon,  and 
that  the  duty  of  repentance  is  of  such  extent  and  burden^  that 
it  cannot  be  finished  and  performed  by  dying  persons  after  a 
vicious  life,  is  evident  from  all  the  former  arguments ;  and 
therefore  if  we  make  dying  men's  accounts  upon  the  stock 
of  God's  usual  dealing,  and  open  revelation,  their  caseis  de- 
sperate for  the  preceding  reasons.  But  why  then  do  I  bid 
them  hope,  if  their  case  be  desperate ;  either  God  threatening 
death  to  all  impenitent-persons,  means  not  to  exact  death  of 
all,  but  of  some  only ;  or  else  when  his  Holy  Spirit  describes 
repentance  in  severe  characters,  he  secretly  meafis  to  take 
less  than  he  says.  For  if  it  be  such  a  work  that  cannot  pos« 
sibly  be  done  on  a  death-bed^  how  then  can  dying  persons  be 
called  upon  to  repent  ?  for  it  is  vain  to  repent,  if  it  be 
impossible  to  hope ;  but  if  it  be  possible  to  do  the  work  of 
repentance  on  our  death-bed,  but  only  that  it  is  very  difficult> 
there  is  in  this  affirmative  no  great  matter :  every  one  con- 
fesses that,  and  all  evil  men  put  it  to  the  venture. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  dilemma,  I  affirm  nothing  of  it ; 
God  threatening  death  to  all  the  impenitent,  excepts  none  ; 
"  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  Neither 
does  God,  exacting  or  describing  repentance  in  several  lines, 
use  any  respect  of  persons,  but  with  the  same  measures  he 
will  deal  with  all.  For  when  there  is  a  difference  in  the  di- 
vine mercy,  it  is  in  giving  time  and  grace  to  repent,  not  in 
sparing  one  and  condemning  another,  who  die  equally  crimi- 
nal and  impenitent.  Those  little  lines  of  hopes  are  not  upon 
either  of  these  foundations.  For  whatsoever  is  known  or  re- 
vealed, is  against  these  persons,  and  does  certainly  condemn 
them.  Why  then  are  they  bidden  to  hope  and  repent?  I 
answer,  once  for  all ;  it  is  upon  something  that  we  know  not. 
And  if  they  be  not  saved  we  know  not  how,  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  saved  by  any  thing  that  is  revealed  in  their  parti- 
cular. When  St.  Peter  had  declared  to  Simon  Magus,  that 
he  was  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  ;'  and  yet  made  him  '  pray, 
if,  peradventure,  the  thought  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven 
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him  :'  he  did  not  by  any  thing  that  was  revealed,  know  that 
he  should  be  pardoned  ;  but  by  something  that  he  did  not 
know,  there  might  be  hope.  It  is  at  no  hand  to  be  dissem- 
bled out  of  tenderness  and  pity  to  such  persons,  but  to  be 
affirmed  openly ;  there  is  not  revealed  any  thing  to  them  that 
may  bid  them  be  in  any  degree  confident.  But  he  that  hath  a 
deadly  wound,  whom  tl>e  chirurgeons  affirm  to  be  hopeless, 
yet  is  willing  to  receive  cordials,  and  to  be  dressed. 

2.  If  in  the  measures  of  life  and  death  which  are  descri- 
bed in  large  characters,  there  be  any  lines  so  indefinite  and 
comprehensive,  that  they  who  preach  and  declare  the  doc- 
trines, do  not  fully  take  in  all  that  God  intends,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  our  weakness  and  ignorance,  there  may  be  some  lit- 
tle rushes  and  twigs  to  support  their  sinking  hopes.     For 
although  the  matters  of  duty,  and  the  conditions  of  life  and 
death,  are  so  plain  and  legible,  that  we  can  all  understand  our 
obligation,  yet  things  are  seldom  so  described,  that  we  can 
give  tlie  final  sentence  concerning  others.  There  is  a  secret  in 
these  things,  which  nothing  shall  open  but  the  day  of  judgment. 
No  man  may  judge  his  brother ;  that  is,  no  man  can  or  ought 
to  say,  this  man  is  damned ;   and  yet  we  know  that  he  that 
dies  an  impenitent  traitor,  or  rebel,  or  adulterer,  is  damned* 
But  yet,  that  adulterous  Natta,  or  the  rebel  Cinna,  orthe  traitor 
Catiline,  is  actually  damned,  that  we  know  not.    The  reason 
is,  because  our  duty  is  described  for  us  to  guide  and  walk 
ourselves  by,  not  to  judge  and  sentence  others.  And  ev^i  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  who  hathauthority  to  judge  and  sen- 
tence, yet  it  is  only  for  amendment ;  it  is  universal,  it  is  decla- 
rative, it  is  conditional:  not  personal,  final,  decretory,  and 
eternal.  For  otherwise  does  man  judge,  otherwise  does  God. 

II.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  case,  and  in  the  person, 
and  in  the  degrees  of  repentance.  There  is  a  pericMd,  beyond 
which  God  would  not  admit  a  msm  to  pardon ;  but  when  it 
is,  we  know  not,  There  is  a  '  mioimum  religionis,' '  tlie  least 
measure  of  religion,'  the  lowest  degree  of  acceptability  ;  but 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  also  a  proper  measure 
for  every  one,  but  no  man  can  ftLthom  it.  And  the  duties  and 
parts  of  repentance  consist  in  the  terms  of  a  great  distance 
and  latitude  ;  and  we  cannot  tell  when  a  man  first  begins  tO' 
be  safe,  and  when  he  is  newly  escaped  from  the  regions  of 
sin^  and  when  ha  begins  his  stat^  of  grace.    Now  as  God 
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abates  great  measures  of  his  wrath,  and  forgives  all  that  is 
past  if  we  retnm  betimes,  and  live  twenty  years  in  piety  and 
repentance  ;  so  he  does  if  the  man  do  so  nineteen  years,  and 
eighteen,  and  still  shortening  till  you  come  to  a  year,  or  any 
the  least  time  that  can  do  the  work  of  repentance,  and  exter- 
minate hisi  vicious  habit.  Now  because  Abraham  begged  for 
the  pardon  of  Sodom,  if  there  should  be  found  fifty  righteous 
there,  and  then  abated  five,  and  then  five  more,  and  then  ten 
more,  till  he  came  to  ten  alone,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Abra- 
ham first  gave  out,  and  that  God  would  have  pardoned  the 
city  for  one  righteous  man's  sake,  if  Abraham  had  still  per- 
severed to  ask  :  if  any  man  will  suppose  that  it  may  be  done 
so  in  the  abatements  of  time  to  be  made  to  a  returning  sin- . 
ner ;  though  I  say  it  is  a  strange  diminution  to  come  from 
years  to  one  day,  yet  I  will  say  nothing  against  it ;  but  that 
length  or  shortness  of  time  makes  nothing  to  the  mercies  of 
God,  but  }^  makes  very  much  to  the  duty  of  man,-  because 
every  action  requires  some  time,  and  every  habit  much  mor*:* 
now  we  have  reason  to  say,  that  the  condition  of  a  dying  pe-' 
nitent,  after  a  whole  wicked  life,  is  desperate,  because  so  far' 
as  we  understand  things,  habits  are  not  to  be  extinguished, 
and  the  contraries  acquired,  but  with  long  time  and  study. 
But  if  there  be  any  secret  way  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God' 
does  work  faster,  and  produce  undiscerned  miracles,  we 
ought  to  adore  that  goodness  by  which  it  is  so  ;  and  they 
that  can  believe  this,  may  hope  the  other  :  in  the  meantime, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  revealed :  and  so  it  stands  as* 
it  did  in  the  whole  question. 

IV.  We  find  in  the  instance  of  Abraham's  faith,  that 
'  against  hope  he  believed  in  hope  ;*  that  is,  that  he  had  great 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  that  in  defianfce  of 
one,  he  would  hope  in  the  other,  because  this  could  not  fail 
him,  but  the  other  could.  If  it  can  be  brought  to  pass  that  a 
dying  man  can  hope  aftet  a  wicked  life,  it  is  a  hope  against 
hope  ;  and  of  thte  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  no  contra- 
diction in  the  thing,  to  affirm,  that  a  dying  penitent  who 
hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  hathf  not  time  left  him  to 
perform  that  repentance,  which  God  requires  of  habitual  sin- 
ners under  the  pains  of  eternal  deaths  and  yet  to  bid  such  a- 
person  do  what  he  can  do,  and  pray,  if  peradventure  God 
will  be  entreated.     Because  that  little  hopes  which  he  is  bi<^ 
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to  faave,  are  not  warranted,  or  relying  upon  pretence  of  any 
particular  revelation,  contrary  to  the  so  many  expressions  of 
severe  duty  and  stricter  conditions ;  but  are  placed  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  divine  power,  and  such  little  proportions 
and  similitudes  of  things,  and  guesses  and  conjectures  of 
kind  persons,  as  can  only  be  sufficient  to  make  the  dying 
man  try  what  can  be  done. 

y.  T*he  first  ages  of  the  church  did  exactly  use  this  me- 
thod of  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  some  cases  (whereof  I 
shall  afterward  give  account)  they  refused  to  declare  them 
pardoned,  to  minister  God*s  pardon  to  dying  penitents ;  but 
yet  would  not  bid  them  despair,  but  refer  them  to  the  divine 
judgment :  which  if  it  be  reduced  to  the  causes  of  things,  if 
we  believe  they  proceeded  reasonably,  must  mean  this;  that 
they  knew  of  no  revelation  concerning  the  pardon  of  such 
persons ;  but  whether  God  would  or  no  pardon  them,  they 
knew  not,  but  bid  them  hope  well.  And  when  they  did  ad- 
mit dying  penitents  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  £hey  did  it 
'  de  bene  esse/  that  it  might  do  as  much  good  as  it  could.  But 
they  knew  not  what  that  was.  "  Poenitentiam  dare  possumus, 
securitatem  dare  non  possumus."  They  are  St.  Austin's  words. 
Now  if  I  were  to  ask  of  him  an  account,  it  would  be  in  the 
same  way  of  objection  as  I  am  now  untying.  For  did  God 
promise  pardon  to  dying  penitents  after  a  wicked  life ;  or  are 
there  fearful  threatenings  in  Scripture  against  such  sinners^as 
certainly  all  in  their  case  are  ?  Or  hath  God  said  nothing  at 
all  concerning  them  I  If  God  did  promise  pardon  to  such,  then 
why  did  not  the  church  give  security,  as  well  as  penance  ?  If 
God  did  threaten  fearfully  all  such  persons,  why  do  they  ad« 
mit  such  to  repentance,  whom  God  will  not  admit  to  pardon, 
but  hath  threatened  with  eternal  death?  If  he  hath  said  no- 
thing of  them,  they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  measures  of  others  ; 
and  truly  that  will  too  sadly  ring  their  passing-bell.  For  men 
in  health,  who  have  contracted  vicious  habits,  cannot  be  par- 
doned so  long  as  their  vicious  halut  remains ;  and  they  know 
that  to  overcome  and  mortify  a  vicious  habit,  is  a  work  of 
time  and  great  labour ;  and  if  this  be  the  measure  of  dying 
penitents,  as  well  as  of  living  and  healthful,  they  will  sink  in 
judgment  that  have  not  time  to  do  their  duty.  But  then  why 
the  church  of  those  ages,  and  particularly  St.  Austin^  should 
hope  and  despair  at  the  same  time  for  them,  that  is,  knew  no 
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ground  of  revelations  upon  which  to  fix  any  hope  of  pardon 
for  them,  and  yet  should  exhort  them  to  repentance,  which 
without  hopes  of  pardon  is  to  no  purpose,  there  is  no  sensi- 
ble account  to  be  given  but  this,  that  for  aught  they  knew, 
God  might  do  more  than  they  knew,  and  more  than  he  had 
promised ;  but  whether  he  would  or  not,  they  knew  not,  but 
by  that  means  they  thought  they  fairly  quit  their  hands  of 
such  persons. 

VI.  But  after  all  this  strict  survey  of  answers,  if  we  be 
called  to  account  for  being  so  kind,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  things  are  spoken  out  of  charity  and  pity,  more  than 
of  knowledge.   The  case  of  these  men  is  sad  and  deplorable, 
and  it  is  piety  when  things  are  come  to  that  state  and  sad- 
dest event,  to  shew  mercy  by  searching  all  the  corners  of  re- 
velation for  comfort,  that  God  maybe  as  much  glorified, 
and  the  dying  men  assisted  as  much,  as  may  be.    I  remem- 
ber the  Jews  are  reproved  by  some  for  repeating  the  last 
verse  but  one  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  setting  it  after  the 
last  of  all.    That  being  a  verse  of  mercy,  this  of  sorrow  and 
threatening;  as^if  they  would  be  more  merciful  than  God 
himself,  and  thought  it  unfit  to  end  so  excellent  a  book  with 
so  sad  a  cursing.     Indeed  God's  ways  are  best,  and  his  mea- 
sures the  surest ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  good  to  promise 
where  God  hath  not  promised,  and  to  be  kind  where  he  is 
angry,  and  to  be  free  of  his  pardon,  where  he  bath  shut  up 
and  sealed  his  treasures.     But  if  they  that  say  God  hath 
threatened  all  such  sinners  as  dying  penitents  after  wicked 
life  are,  and  yet  that  they  must  not  despair,  are  to  be  reprov- 
ed as  too  kind ;  then  they  much  more,  who  confidently  pro- 
mise heaven  at  last.    It  is  indeed  a  compliance  with  human 
misery,  that  makes  it  fit  to  speak  what  hopeful  things  we 
can ;  but  if  these  hopes  can  easily  be  reproved,  I  am  sure  the 
former  severity  cannot  so  easily  be  confuted.  That  may,  this 
cannot  * 

31.  L  But  now  things  being  put  into  this  constitution; 
the  inquiry  into  what  manner  of  repentance  the  dying  peni- 
tent is  obliged  to,  will  be  of  no  great  difficulty.  "  Qui  dicit 
omnia,  nihil  ercipit :"  **  He  that  is  tied  to  all,  can  be  excused 
from  none." — All  that  he  can  do  is  too  little,  if  God  shall 
deal  with  him  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel 
which  are  described,  and  therefore  he  must  not  inquire  into 
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measures,  but  do  all,  absolutely  all  that  he  caa  in  that  sad 
period.  Particularly, 

32.  IL  Let  him  examine  his  conscience  most  curiously, 
according  as  his  time^will  permit,  and  bis  other  abilities ;  be- 
cause he  ought  to  be  sure  that  his  intentions  are  so  real  to 
God  and  to  religion,  that  he  hath  already  within  him  a  reso- 
lution so  strong,  a  repentance  so  holy,  a  sorrow  so  deep,  a 
hope  so  pure,  a  charity  so  sublime,  that  no  temptation,  no 
time,  no  health,  no  interest  could,  in  any  circumstance  of 
things,  ever  tempt  him  from  God  and  prevail. 

33.  III.  Let  him  make  a  general  confession  of  the  sins  of 
his  whole  life,  with  all  thp  circumstances  of  aggravation ; 
let  him  be  mightily  humbled,  and  hugely  ashamed,  and  much 
in  the  accusation  of  himself,  and  bitterly  lament  his  folly 
and  misery;  let  him  glorify  God  and  justify  him,  confessing 
that  if  he  perishes,  it  is  but  just ;  if  he  does  not,  it  is  a  glo- 
rious, an  infinite  mercy ;  a  mercy  not  yet  revealed,  a  mercy 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  day  of  wonders,  the  d^y  of  judgment. 
Let  him  accept  his  sickness  and  his  death  hunibly  at  the 
hands  of  God,  and  meekly  pray  that  God  ^ould  accept  that 
for  punishment,  and  so  consign  his  pardon  for  the  rest 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Let  him  cry  mightily  unto  God, 
incessantly  begging  for  pardon,  ai\^  then  hope  as  much  as 
he  can,  even  so  much  as  may  exalt  the  excellency  of  the  di- 
vine mercy ;  but  not  too  confidently,  lest  he  presume  above 
what  is  written. 

34.  IV.  Let  the  dying  penitent  make  what  amends  he 
can  possibly,  in  the  matter  of  real  injuries  and  injustices  that 
he  is  guilty  of,  though  it  be  to  the  ruin  of  bis  estate;  and 
that  will  go  a  great  way  in  deprecation.  Let  him  ask  for- 
giveness, and  ofier  forgiveness,  make  peace,  transmit  charity 
and  provisions  and  piety  to  his  relatives. 

35.  V.  Next  to  these  it  were  fitting  that  the  dying  peni- 
tent did  use  all  the  means  he  can  to  raise  up  his  spirit,  and 
do  internal  actions  of  religion  with  great  fervour  aod  excel- 
lency. To  love  God  highly,  to  be  ready  to  suflfer  whatsoever 
can  come,  to  pour  out  his  complaints  with  great  passion  and 
great  humility ;  adding  to  these  and  the  like,  gres^t  effosioas 
of  charity,  holy  and  prudent  undertakings  of  severity  and. 
religion  in  case  he  shall  recover :  and  if  he  can,  let  him  do 
i|ome  great  thing,  something  that  does  in  one  little  body  of 
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actiofi  signify  great  affections ;  any  heroical  act,  any  trans- 
portation of  a  holy  zeal  in  his  case  does  help  to  abbreviate 
the  work  of  many  years.  If  these  things  be  thus  done,  it  is 
all  that  can  be  done  at  that  time,  and  as  well  as  it  can  be 
then  done;  what  the  event  of  it  will  be,  Ood  only  knows, 
and  we  all  shall  know  at  the  day  of  judgment*  In  this  case 
"  the  church  can  give  the  sacrament^  but  Cannot  give  secu* 
rity»." 

Meditations  and  Prayers  to  be  used  in  all  the  foregoing  Cases  ^ 

Ch  N  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 
Then  may  ye  learn  to  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do 
evil  \ 

This  is  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures,  frotii  me(saith 
the  Lord),  because  thou  hast  forgotten  me^ 

Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God,  before  he  cause  dark- 
ness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains, 
lest  while  you  look  for  light,  he  turn  it  into  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  make  it  gross  darkness  \ 

What  wilt  thou  say,  when  he  shall  punish  ?  shall  not  sor- 
row take  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail  *■  i 

And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  Wherefore  came  these 
things  upon  mef  for  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy 
skirts  discovered,  and  thy  heels  made  bare  *". 

I  have  seen  thine  adulteries,  and  thy  neighitigs^  the  lewd- 
ness of  thy  whoredoms,  and  thine  abominations  ;  Woe  unto 
thee !  wilt  thou  not  be  made  clean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  i 
saith  the  Lord  ^.  ^ 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  this  people,  Thus  have  they  loved 
to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their  feet*  therefore  the 
Lord  doth  not  accept  theih,  he  will  now  remember  their  ini- 
qtiity  and  visit  their  sins^. 

Then  saith  the  Lord,  Pray  not  for  this  people  for  their 
good.  When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  ory,  and  when 
they  offer  an  oblation,  I  will  not  accept  them,  but  I  will  con* 
some  them  by  the  sword,  and  by  famine,  and  by  the  pesti* 
lence  •• 

Therefor^  thus  saith  the  Lord«  If  thou  return,  thed  will  I 

"  St.  Aug,  et  habetor  dt  Poen.  dint.  7.  «  Jer.  xiit.  t^3. 

J  Jer.  xiit.  «5.  »  Ver.  16,  •  Ver.  21. 

"»  Vcr.  ««.  e  Ver.  «7.  *  Jer.  xir.  10, 

t  Ver.  11, 1«. 
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bring  thee  again,  and  thou  shalt  stand  before  me :  and  if  tfaoii 
take  forth  ^e  precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my 
month.  I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee,  and  to  deliver  thee, 
saith  th0  Lord  ^ 

And  I  will  deliver  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and 
I  will  redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terrible  <• 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physic  or  ever  thou  be 
sick  •». 

Before  judgment  examine  thyself,  and  in  the  day  of  visit- 
ation thou  shalt  find  mercy*. 

Humble  thyself  before  thou  be  sick,  and  in  the  time  of 
sins  shew  repentance  ^. 

Let  nothing  hinder  thee  to  pay  thy  vows  in  due  time ;  and 
defer  not  until  death,  to  be  justified  K 

I  made  hast^,  apd  prolonged  not  the  time  to  keep  thy 
commandments  ^^ 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Amend 
your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in 
this  place. 

Trust  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord, 

For  if  you  thoroughly  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 
if  you  thoroughly  execute  judgment ; 

If  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger  and  the  widow,  then  shall 
ye  dwell  in  the  land  ". 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  give  you  the  land,  and 
they  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable  things  thereof,  and  all 
the  abominations  thereof  from  thence ''. 

And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spi- 
rit within  you,  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their 
flesh,  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  p. 

That  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordi- 
nances, and  do  them,  and  they  shall  be  my  people  and  I  will 
be  their  God  '>• 

Bi|t  as  for  them  whose  heart  walketh  afler  their  detestable 
things,  and  their  abominations ;  I  will  recompense  their  way 
upon  their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God^ 

They  have  seduced  my  people,  saying.  Peace,  and  there 

'  Jer.  xr.  19.  r  Ver.  21.  *»  Bcclot.  xviii.  19. 

I  Eedos.  xTiii.  20.  ^  Ver.  «1.  *  Ver.  22. 

*■  PmI.  csix.  ■  Jer.  vii.  «  Exek.  xi.  18. 

P  £sek.  xi.  19.  1  Ver.  20.  '  Ver.  21. 
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Mras  no  peace,  and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and  others  daubed  it 
with  untempered  mortar*. 

Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  for  hand  fills  of  bar- 
ley, and  pieces  of  bread,  to  slay  the  souls  that  should  not 
die,  and  to  save  the  souls  alive  that  should  not  live,  by  your 
lying  unto  my  people  that  hear  your  lies*? 

Therefore  I  will  judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  every  oM 
according  to  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord  God :  repent  and  turn 
yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  not 
be  your  ruin  '• 

Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions  whereby  you 
have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spi- 
rit; for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel*. 

For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
saith  the  Lord  God  :  wherefore  turn  yourselves  and  live  ye^. 

Ye  shall  remember  your  ways,  and  all  your  doings  wherein 
ye  have  been  defiled,  and  ye  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your 
own  sight  for  all  your  evils,  that  ye  have  committed '. 

Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity, 
and  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope  \ 

Woe  unto  them  that  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,. and 
take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him**. 

And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine 
eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will 
not  hear :  your  hands  are  full  of  blood  ®. 

Wash  ye,  moke  ye  clean^  put  away  the  ^Qvil  of  your  doing 
from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil  **. 

Learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed, 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow*. 

Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ; 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be^is  white  as  snow; 
though  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wooH. 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
land  K 

But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it  ^. 

She  hath  wearied  herself  with  lies,  therefore  have  I  caused 
my  fury  to  light  upon  her'. 

•  Ezek^xiii.  10.  >  Ver.  19.  "  Esek.  xviil.  JO.  ?  Vw.Sl. 

y  Ezek.  xviii.  52.  *  E/«k.xs.43.  »  Isn.  v.  18.  *>  Ver.  13. 

«  Isa.  i.  15.  ^  Ver.  1<>,  •  Ver.  17.  f  Ver.  18. 

t  Ver.  19.  *•  Ver.  20.  *  Bsek.  xxiv. 
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Sow  to  yourselres  in  righteousness,  and  reap  in  mercy ; 
break  up  your  fallow-ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord, 
till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  yon^. 

Turn  thou  unto  thy  God;  keep  mercy  and  judgment, aad 
wait  on  thy  Ood  continually  '• 

O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy 
help"". 

Return  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine 
iniquity.  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  say 
unto  him.  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously : 
so  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  For  in  thee  the  fa- 
therless findeth  mercy.  I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will 
love  them  freely,  for  mine  anger  is  turned  away  **. 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near^ 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abund« 
antly  pardon  p. 

For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabits  eter- 
nity, whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy 
place;  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  cont/ite  and  humble  spirit, 
|o  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  ones  ^r 

For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  always 
wroth :  for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls 
ivhich  I  have  made  ^. 

For  the  iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth  and 
»mote  him :  I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  on  frow«* 
firdly  in  the  way  of  his  heart*. 

I  have  seen  his  ways  and  will  heal  him ;  I  will  lead  him 
also,  and  restore  comfort  to  him  and  to  his  mourners  ^ 

I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips ;  peace,  peace  to  him  that  is 
afar  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will 
heal  him". 

But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  canmit 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt'. 

There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked'. 

k  Hot.  X.  12.  1  Hoi.  xu*  6.  *  Hos.  iiii.9.  "  Huik  i.  1. 

•  Im.1t.  6>  P  Var.  7.  «  Im.WIi.  15.  '  Ver.  1«. 

•  Im.  If ».  17.  •  Ver.  18.  ■  Vor.  19.  »  Ver.  90. 
f  Vor.  tU 
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It  is  good  for  a  man  thfit  he  bear  the  yoke  in  bis  youth. 
H  ift  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope,  aad  quietly  wait^fior 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord*. 

Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee>  that  pardon^th  iniquity, 
and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritr 
age  i  he  retaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delight- 
eth  in  mercy  **  "  .  . 

He  will  turn  again,  he  will  hare  con^passion  upon  us :  he 
will  subdue  our  iniquities,  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  our  sins  into 
the  depth  of  the  sea*'. 

)  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  year^  draw  nigh,  when 
thou  shalt  say,  I  bave  no  pleasure  in  them  ^ 

A  Psalm. 

0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us,  have 
mercy  upon  us  for  thy  name's  sake**:  for  our  backslidings  are 
many,  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

0  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  tirour 
ble,  why  shouldest  thou  be  a  stranger  to  us,  and  as  a  wayfar- 
ing-man that  tnmeth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night  ? 

Why  shouldest  thOu  be  as  a  man  astonied,  as  a  mighty  man 
that  cannot  save  f  yet  thou,  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us,^ 
and  we  are  called  by  thy  name  ;  leave  us  not. 

We  acknowledge,  O  Lord,  our  wickedness,  and  the  ini-i 
quity  of  our  fathers,  for  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

Do  not  abhor  us  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  disgrace  the 
throne  of  thy  glory ;  remember,  break  not  the  covenant  with 
us**.  . 

1  win  no  more  sit  in  the  assembly  of  mockers,  nor  rejoice  j 

1  will  sit  alone  because  of  thy  hand,  for  thou  hast  filled  me 
with  indignation '. 

Why  is  my  pain  perpetaal>  and  my  wound  incurable  which 
refused  to  be  healed  i  wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  aa 
waters  that  faiH?« 

O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it 
is  not  in  man  that  walketh,  to.  direct  his  steps. 

O  Lqrd,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  thine 
ger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

>  Ijani.  lit.  26,  27.      *  Mioih,  vii.  18.      ^  Mioab,  ? ii.  19.    ^  Esolei.  zii.  1. 
*  Jer.  xif .  7—9.        •  Jer.  xr,  17.  '  Ver.  18. 
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O  Lord,  the  hope  of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be 
msbatned^  because  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  fountaia 
of  living  waters. 

Heal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed ;  save  me,  and  I 
«hall  be  saved :  for  thou  art  my  praise  '• 

Be  not  a  terror  unto  me,  thou  art  my  hope  in  the  day  of 
eviP. 

.Behold,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress:  my  bowels  are 
troubled,  mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  for  I  have  griev- 
ously rebelled  '• 

For  these  things  I  weep ;  mine  eye,  mine  eye  runneth 
down  .with  water,  because  the  comforter  that  should  relieve 
my  soul,  is  far  from  me''. 

Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my  spirit  wazeth 
faint ;  hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be  like  unto  them 
that  go  down  into  the  pit  K 

0  let  me  hear  thy  loving-kindness  betimes,  for  in  thee  is 
my  trust ;  shew  thou  me  the  way  that  I  should  walk  in,  for 
I  lift  up  my  soul  unto  thee. 

Teach  me  the  thing  that  pleaseth  thee,  for  thou  art  my 
God :  let  thy  loving  spirit  lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righ* 
teousness;. 

Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake,  and  for  thy 
righteousness'  sake,  bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble. 

The  Lord  upholdeth  all  such  as  fall,  and  lifleth  up  those 
that  be  down  *"• 

1  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost :  O  seek  thy 
servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  commandments. 

O  do  well  unto  thy  servant,  that  I  may  live  and  keep  thy 
word. 

O  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  strength,  be- 
fore I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen. 

dory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 
...  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Sinner  returning  qfier  a  long  Impiety. 

I. 

O  ETERNAL  Judge  of  men  and  angels.  Father  of  mercy,  and 
the  great  Lover  of  souls,  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  the  state 

«•  Jer.  %tn.  13.  *  Ver  17.  >  Lam.  L  20. 

^Uua.i.  15.  iPs«l.c&mf.  -  PmI.  cjilu.  9, 
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of  my  soul  is  sad  and  deplorable^  and  by  my  fault,  by  my  own 
grievous  fault,  I  am  in  an  evil  condition;  and  if  thou  shouldest 
now  enter  into  judgment  with  me,  I  have  nothing  to  put  in 
bar  against  the  horrible  sentence,  nothing  of  my  own,  nothing 
that  can  ease  thy  anger,  or  abate  the  fury  of  one  stroke  of 
thy  severe  infliction.  I  do,  O  God,  judge  and  condemn 
myself,  and  justify  thee,  for  thou  art  righteous  and  whatso* 
ever  thou  doest  is  good  and  true*  But,  O  my  God,  when 
the  guilty  condemns  himself,  nothing  is  left  for  the  offended 
party  but  to  return  to  graciousness  and  pardon.  I,  O  Lord, 
have  done  thy  severe  and  angry  work,  I  have  sentenced  a  vile 
man  to  a  sad  suffering ;  and  if  I  so  perish  as  I  have  deserved, 
thou  art  just  and  righteous,  and  thou  oughtest  for  ever  to  be 
glorified. 

11. 

But  O  my  God,  though  I  know  that  I  have  deserved  evils 
that  I  know  not»  and  hope  I  shall  never  feel,  yet  thou  art 
gracious  and  holy,  and  lovest  more  to  behold  thy  glory  r^« 
fleeted  from  the  floods  and  springs  of  mercy,  than  to  see  it 
refracted  from  the  troubled  waters  of  thy  angry  and  severe 
displeasure :  and  because  thou  lovest  it  so  highly  tb  shew 
mercy,  and  because  my  eternal  interest  is  served  in  it,  I  also* 
ought  to  desire  what  thou  lovest, -and  to  beg  of  thee  humbly 
and  passionately  that  I  may  not  perish  ;  and  to  hope  with  a 
modest  confidence  that  thou  hast  mercy  in  store  for  him,  to 
whom  thou  hast  given  grace  to  ask  for  it :  for  it  is.one  degree 
of  pardon  to  be  admitted  to  the  station  of  penitent  beggars; 
it  is  another  degree  of  pardon  that  thou  hast  given  me  grace 
to  hope,  and  I  know  that  in  the  fountains  of  thy  own  gra- 
ciousness thou  hast  infiinite  arguments  and  inducements  to 
move  thee  to  pity  me,  and  to  pardon. 

III. 

O  my  God,  pity  me  for  thy  name's  sake,  even  for  thy  own 
goodness'  sake,  and  because  I  am  miserable  and  need  it.  And 
because  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  be  a  ground  of  conii- 
dence,  give  thy  servant  leave  to  place  my  hopes  on  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  thou  hast  commanded  me  to  come  to 
the  throne  of  grace  with  boldness,  that  I  may  find  mercy  in 
time  of  need ;  and  thou  hast  promised  to  give  thy  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him.    O  dear  God;  give  me  pardon,  and 
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give  me  thy  Spirit,  and  I  am  full  and  safe,  and  clothed  and 
healed,  and  all  that  I  desire  to  be,  and  all  that  1  ought  to 
be. 

IV. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  vanity,  and  in  uadoing  myself^ 
grant  me  thy  grace,  that  I  may  recover  my  loss,  and  employ 
all  the  remaining  portion  of  my  time  in  holy  offices  and  du- 
ties of  repentance.  My  understanding  hath  been  abused  by 
false  persuasions  and  vain  confidences.  But  now,  O  God,  I 
offer  up  that  imperious  faculty,  wholly  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ ;  to  be  governed  by  his  laws,  to  be  instructed  by  his 
doctrine,  to  be  bended  by  all  his  arguments.  My  will  hath 
been  used  to  crookedness  and  peevish  morosity,  in  all  virtu- 
ous employments;  but  greedy  and  fierce,  in  the  election  and 
prosecution  of  evil  actions  and  designs:  but  now,  Q  God,  I 
have  no  will  but  what  is  thine,  and  I  will  rather  die  than 
<K)nsent  and  choose  any  thing  that  I  know  displeases  thee. 
My  heart,  O  God,  was  a  fountain  of  evil  thoughts,  ungracious 
twords,  and  iiregular  actions,  because  my  passions  were  not 
obedient  nor  orderly,  neither  .temperate  nor  governed,  neither 
of  a  fitting  measure,  nor  carried  to  a'  right  object :  but  now, 
O  God,  I  present  them  unto  thee,  not  as  a  fit  oblation,  but 
as  the  lepers  and  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  crooked,  were 
brought  unto  the  holy  Jesus,  to  be  made  straight  and  clean, 
tttefnl  and  illuminate ;  and  when  thou  hast  taken  into  thy 
possession  what  is  thine,  and  what  I  stole  from  thee,  or  de- 
tained violently,  and  which  the  devil  did  usurp,  then  thou 
iirilt  sanctify  and  save  it,  use  it  as  thine  own,  and  make  it  to 
be  so  for  ever« 

V. 

Blessed  God,  refuse  not  thy  returning  son  :  I  have  pro- 
<digally  wasted  my  talents,  and  spent  my  time  in  riotous  and 
Tain  living ;  but  I  have  not  lost  my  title  anfd  relation  to  thee 
my  Father.  O  my  God,  I  have  the  sorrow  of  an  humble  pe^ 
xuteat,  the  purposes  of  a  converted  sinner,  the  love  of  a  par- 
doned person,  the  zenl  of  an  obliged  and  redeemed  prisoner, 
the  hope  of  him  thatfeels  thy  present  goodness,  and  longs 
for  more.  Reject  me  not,  O  my  God,  but  do  thou  work  all 
my  works  within  me.  My  heart  is  in  thy  hands,  and  I  know 
thtti  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himsMf ;  it  is-not  in  m«ft  that 
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walketb;  to  direct  his  steps:  but  do  thou  guide  me  into  the 
Dray  of  righteousQess;  work  in  me  an  excellent  repentance, 
a  great  caution  and  observance,  an  humble  fear,  a  prudent  and 
a  religious  hope,  and  a  daily  growing  charity ;  '  work  in  me 
to  will  and  to  do  of  thy  good  pleasure  :'  then  shall  I  praise 
thy  name,  and  love  thy  excellences^  and  obey  thy  command- 
ments, and  suffer  thy  impositions,  and  be  what  thou  wouldest 
have  me  to  be,  that  I  being  rescued  from  the  possession  of 
the  devil,  and  the  torments  of  perishing  souls,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to.  serve  thee,  and  be  a  minister  of  thy  honour,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  an  Old  Person  rdurnmg  after  a  Wkked  Ufe. 

0  ETERNAL  God,  give  meieave  to  speak  for  myself  before 

1  die :  I  would  fain  live  and  be  healed,  I  have  been  too  long 
thine  enemy,  and  would  not  be  so  for  ever.  My  heart  ia 
broken  within  me,  and  all  my  fortunes  are  broken  without ; 
I  know  not  how  to  speak,  and  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  hold 
my  tongue. 

11. 

0  my  God,  can  yesterday  be  recalled,  and  the  flying  hours, 
be  stopped  ?  In  my  youth  I  had  not  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  old  age  ;  but  is  it  possible  that  in  my  old  age  I  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  hopes  and  opportunities  of  youth  ?  Thou  didst 
make  the  sun  to  stand  still  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  and  re- 
turn back  at  the  importunity  of  Hezekiah.  O  do  thou  make 
a  new  account  for  me,  and  reckon  not  the  days  of  my  youth  ; 
but  from  this  day  reckon  the  beginnings  of  my  life,  and  mea- 
sure it  by  the  steps  of  duty,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  of  right- 
eousnesss  now  arising  upon  my  heart. 

III. 

1  am  ashamed,  O  God,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  should  betray 
my  reason,  shame  my  nature,  dishonour  all  my  strengths, 
debauch  my  understanding,  and  baffle  all  my  faculties  for  so 
base,  so  vile  affections,  so  unrewarding  interests.  O  my 
God,  where  is  all  that  vanity  which  I  sucked  so  greedily,  as 
the  wild  asses  do  the  wind  i  Whither  is  that  pleasure  and 
nadoess  gone,  which  so  ravished  all  my  senses,  an4  made 
rae  deaf  to  the  holy  charms  of  thy  divinest  Spiriti  Behold, 
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O  God,  I  die  for  that  which  is  not ;  and  unless  thy  mercy  h0 
my  rescue,  for  ever  I  shall  suffer  torments  insuffemble,  still 
to  come,  still  to  succeed,  for  having  drunk  of  unsatisfying^ 
perishing  waters,  which  had  no  current^  no  abode. 

IV. 

O  dear  God,  smite  me  not  yet;  respite  me  one  portion  of 
time,  I  dare  not  say  how  much,  but  even  as  much  as  thou 
pleasest.  O  stay  awhile,  and  try  me  but  this  once :  it  is 
true,  O  God,  I  have  lost  my  strength,  and  given  my  vigor- 
ous years  to  that  which  I  am  ashamed  to  think  on.  But  yet, 
O  Lord,  if  thou  pleasest,  my  soul  can  be  as  active,  and  duti- 
ful, and  affectionate,  and  humble,  and  sorrowful,  and  watch- 
ful, as  ever.  Thou  dost  not  save  any  for  his  own  worthiness, 
but  eternal  life  is  a  gift;  and  thou  canst,  if  thou  pleasest,  give 
it  unto  me.  But  why  does  my  soul  run  thither,  with  all  its 
loads  of  sin  and  shame  upon  it?  That  is  too  great,  yet  to  be 
thought  of.  O  give  me  pardon,  atid  give  me  sorrow,  and 
give  me  a  great,  a  mighty  grace  to  do  the  duty  of  a  whole 
life  in  the  remaining  portion  of  my  days. 

V. 

O  my  gracious  Lord,  whatever  thy  sentence  be,  yet  let  me 
have  the  honour  to  serve  thee.  Let  me  contribute  something 
to  thy  glory,  let  me  converse  with  thy  saints  and  servants  in 
the  intercourses  of  piety  ;  let  me  be  admitted  to  be  a  servant 
to  the  meanest  of  thy  servants,  to  do  something  that  thon 
lovest.  O  God,  my  God,  do  what  thou  pleasest,  so  I  may 
not  for  ever  die  in  the  sad  and  dishonourable  impieties  of  the 
damned.  Let  me  but  be  admitted  to  thy  service  in  all  the 
degrees  of  my  soul,  and  all  the  days  of  my  short  life,  and 
my  soul  shall  have  some  comfort,  because  I  signify  my  love 
and  duty  to  thee  for  whom  I  will  not  refuse  to  die.  O  my 
God,  I  will  not  beg  of  thee  to  give  me  comfort,  but  to  give 
me  duty  and  employment.  Smite  me  if  thou  pleasest,  but 
smite  me  here;  kill  me  if  thou  pleasest,  I  have  deserved  it, 
but  I  would  fain  live  to  serve  thee,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
but  that  thou  may  est  love  to  pardon  and  to  sanctify  me. 

VL 

Q  blessed  Jesus,  do  thou  intercede  for  me ;  thy  Father  hears 
thee  in  all  things,  and  thou  knowest  our  infirmities,  and  hath 
felt  our  miseries,  and  didst  die  to  snatch  us  from  the  intole* 
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Fable  flamdfl  of  hell;  and  althougli  thou  giyest  thy  gifts  in 
differing  proportions  to  thy  aenrants/  yet  thou  dost  equally 
.offer  pardon  to  all  thy  enemies,  that  will  come  unto  thee  and 
beg  it.  O  give  me  all  faith,  and  all  charity,  and  a  spirit 
highly  compunctive,  highly  industrious,  passionate,  prudent, 
and  indefatigable  in  holy  services.  Open  thy  fountains,  gra- 
'cious  Lord,  and  bathe  my  stained  soul  in  thy  blood.  Wash 
the  Ethiop,  cleanse  the  leper,  dress  the.  stranger's  wounds^ 
and  forgive  thy  enemy. 

VII. 
I  will  not,  O  my  God,  I  dare  not,  distrust  those  infinite  glo- 
ries of  thy  mercy  and  graciousness,  by  which  thou  art  ready 
to  save  all  the  world.    The  sins  of  all  mankind  together  are 
infinitely  less  than  thy  mercy,  and  thou  who  didst  redeem 
the  heathen  world,  wilt  also,  I  hope,  rescue  me  who  am  a 
Christian.    This  is  my  glory  and  my  shame,  my  sins  had 
not  been  so  great  if  I  had  not  disgraced  so  excellent  a  title, 
and  abused  so  mighty  a  grace ;  but  yet  if  the  grace  which  I 
have  abused  had  not  been  so  great,  my  hopes  had  been  less. 
One  deep,  O  God,  calls  upon  another.     O  let  the  abyss  of 
thy  mercy  swallow  up  the  puddles  of  my  impurity ;  let  my 
soul  no  longer  sink  in  the  dead  sea  of  Sodom,  but  in  the 
layer  of  thy  blood  and  my  tears  and  sorrow;  wash  me  who 
come,  to  thee  to  be  cleansed  and  purified.     It  is  not  impos* 
sible  to  have  it  done,  for  thy  power  hath  no  limit :  it  is  not 
unusual  for  thee  to  manifest  such  glories  of  an  infinite  mer- 
cy; thou  dost  it  daily.    O  give  me  a  fast,  a  tenacious  hope 
on  thee,  and  a  bitter  sorrow  for  my  sins,  and  an  excellent 
2eal  of  thy  glory ;  and  let  my  repentance  be  more  exemplary 
than  my  sins,  tl^at  the  infiniteness  of  that  mercy  which  shall 
save  me,  may  be  conspicuous  to  all  saints  and  angels,  and 
may  endear  the  return  of  all  sinners  to  thee,  the  fountain  of 
holiness  and  mercy.    Mercy,  dear  God,  pity  thy  servant, 
and  do  thy  work  of  grace  speedily  and  mightily  upon  me«, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Ejaculations  and  short  Prayers  to  be  used  by  dying  or  sick  Peni* 

tents  after  a  uncked  Life. 

I. 

O  ALMIGHTY  Father  of  men  and  angels,  I  have  often  been 
taught  that  thy  mercies  are  infinite,  and  I  know  they  are  so ; 

VOL.    VIII.  2  m 
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and  if  I  be  a  person  capable  of  comfort^  this  is  the  fountain 
of  it:  for  my.  sins  are  not  infinite,  only  because  they  could 
not  be  so ;  my  desires  were  only  limited  by  my  nature,  for  I 
■  would  niot  obey  the  Spirit. 

11. 

Thou,  O  God,  gayest  mercy  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross, 
>  and  from  pain  thou  didst  bring  him  to  paradise,  from  sin  to 
^repentance,  from  shame  to  glory.  Thou  wert  the'Tjimb  slain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  art  still  slain  in  all  the 
periods  of  it.  O  be  thou  pleased  to  adorn  thy  passion  still 
with  such  miracles  of  mercy:  and  now  in  this  sad  conjunc- 
tion of  affairs,  let  me  be  made  the  instance. 

III. 

Thou  art  angry  if  I  despair ;  and  therefore  -  thou  com^ 
'mandest  me  to  hope:  my  hope  cannot  rest  upon  myself,  fot 
-I  am  a  broken  reed,  and  an  undermined  W|dl.  But  because 
it  rests  upon  thee,  it  ought  not  to  be  weak,  because  thou  art 
infinite  in  mercy  and  power. 

IV. 

He  that  hath  lived  best,  needs  mercy ;  and  he  that  hath 
lired  worst ;  even  I,  O  Lord,  am  not  wounded  beyond  the 
efficacy  of  thy  blood,  O  dearest  sweetest  Saviour  Jesus. 

V. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  say  this.  But  if  I  might  .be 
suffered  to  live  longer,  I  would  by  thy  grace  live  better, 
spending  all  my  time  in  duty,  laying  out  all  my  passion  in 
love  and  sorrow,  employing  all  my  faculties  in  religion  and 
holiness. 

VL 

O  my  Ood,  I  am  ready  to  promise  any  thing  now,  and  I 
am  ready  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  thing,  that  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  mercy  and  -pardon  to  me.  ^  But  I  hope  I  am  not 
deceived  by  my  fears,  but  that  I  should,  if  I  might  be  tried, 
do  all  that  I  could,  and  love  thee  with  a  charity,  great  like 
that  mercy  by  which  I  humbly  pray  that  I  may  be  pardoned. 

VII. 

My  comfort,  O  God,  is,  that  thou  canst  if  thou  wilt :  and 
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t  am  sure  thy  mercy  is  as  great  as  thy  power,  and  why  then 
may  not  I  hope,  that  ,thou  wilt  have  mercy  according  to  thy 
.  power?  Man,  only  man,  is  the  proper  subject  of  thy  mercy, 
and  therefore  only  he  is  capable  of  thy  mercy,  because  he 
hath  sinned  against  thee.  Angels  and  the  inferior  creatures 
rejoice  in  thy  goodness,  but  only  we  that  are  miserable  sjkdL 
sinful  can  rejoice  in  thy  mercy  and  forgiveness* 

VIII. 

I  confess  I  have  destroyed  myself;  but  in  thee  Is  my 
lielp;  for  thou  gettest  glory  to  thy  name  by  saving  a  sinner, 
by  redeeming  a  captive  slave,  by  enlightening  a  dark  eye, 
by  sanctifying  a  wicked  heart,  by  pardoning  innumerable 
'and  intolerable  transgressions. 

IX. 

O  my  Father,  chastise  me  if  thou  pleasest,  but  do  not 
destroy  me :  I  am  a  son,  though  .an  Absalom  and  a  Cain,  an 
unthankful,  a  malicious,  a  revengeful,  uncharitable  person; 
thou  judgest  not  by  time,  but  by  the  measures  of  the  Spirit. 
The  affections  of  the  heart  are  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  bar 
lance  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  repentance  to.  be  measured  l}y 
time,  but  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  themeasuses  of  thy  mercy. 

X. 

O  my'  God,  hope  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  sound  when 
it  is  placed  in  something  that  can  fail ;  but  thou  art  my  hope 
and  my  confidence,  and  thy  mercies  are  sure  mercies  which 
thou  hast  revealed  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  tir'ey  cannot 
Tail  them  who  are  capable  of  them. 

XL 

O  gracious  Father,  I  am  as  capable  of  mercy  as  I  was  of 

being  created  ;  and  the  first  grace  is  always  so  free  a. grace, 

so  undeserved  on  our  part,  that  he  that  needs  and  calls,  is 

never  forsaken  by  thee. 

XII. 

Blessed  Jesus,  give  me  leave  to  trust  in  thy  promises,  in 

the  letter  of  thy  promises ;  this  letter  killeth  not,  for  it  is  the 

letter  of  thy  Spirit,  and  saveth  and  maketh  alive.    Ask  and 

you  shall  have ;  so  thou  hast  said,  O  my  God,  they  are  thy 

own  words ;  and,  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 

Lord,  shall  be  saved. 
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XIII. 

There  are,  O  blessed  Jesas,  many  more ;  and  one  tittle  of 
thy  word  shall  not  pass  away  unaccomplished :  and  nothing 
could  be  in  vain  by  which  thou  didst  intend  to  support  our 
hopes.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  thou  art  just  and  righteous 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquities. 

XIV. 

When  David  said  he  would  confess,  then  thou  foigavest 
him.  When  the  prodigal  was  yet  afar  off,  thou  didst  run  out 
to  meet  him,  and  didst  receive  him.  When  he  was  naked, 
thou  didst  reinvest  him  with  a  precious  robe;  and  what,  O 
God,  can  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  but  such  a 
misery  as  mine,  so  great  a  shame,  so  great  a  sinfulness  i 

XV. 

But  what  am  I,  O  God,  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  a  miserable 
and  undone  man,  that  I  should  plead  with  the  great  Judge 
.of  all  the  world  i  Look  Hot  upon  me  as  I  am  in  myself,  but 
through  Jesus  Christ  behold  thy  servant ;  clothe  me  with  the 
robes  of  his  righteousness,  wash  me  in  his  blood,  conform  me 
to  his  image,  fill  me  with  his  Spirit,  and  give  me  time,  or 
give  me  pardon  and  an  excellent  heroic  spirit,  that  I  may  do 
all  that  can  be  done,  something  that  is  excellent,  and  that 
may  be  acceptable  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  perish,  I  perish ;  I 
have  deserved  it :  but  I  will  hope  for  mercy,  till  thy  mercv 
hath  a  lim^Jfc,  till  thy  goodness  can  be  numbered.  O  my  God, 
let  me  not  perish ;  thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  my  death,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  man  to  suffer  thy  extremest  wrath.  Who 
can  dwell  with  the  everlasting  burning  i  O  my  God,  let  me 
dwell  safely  in  the  embraces  of  thy  sweetest  mercy.  Amen. 
Amen.  Amen. 
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